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IlfTRODUCnOlf. 


Tin;  Author  proposes  in  this  present  work  to  UAriemble  the 
luost  iieruic  names  of  the  South  in  the  late  war,  and  to  give  to 
tliG  world  biogmphies  of  lier  niost  ilhiRtrions  military  command- 
ers, including  memoirs  of  all  the  Army  divisions  of  the  Confed- 
eracy from  Virginia  to  tlic  Trana^lfiBsisaippi.  The  plaa  of  tlie 
work  IS  extensire;  the  collection  is  naturally  in  the  shape  of  a 
galaxy ;  but  the  picture  is  one,  in  the  common  light  of  the  mar- 
tial glory  of  the  South  in  which  all  the  figures  are  grouped. 

Authenticity  is  more  difficult  in  biography  than  in  history ; 
the  domain  of  anecdote  is  always  doubtful;  and  the  most  we 
can  obtain  of  the  lives  of  particular  men  comes  to  us  through 
the  prejudices  and  colours  of  personal  narration.  Sensible  of 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  which  beset  his  task,  the  author 
may  yet  declare  that  he  has  executed  it  with  such  care  that  he 
has  admitted  no  statement  of  fact  without  ample  authority,  and 
mentioned  imi  even  the  slightest  incident  "without  the  support  of 
credible  testimony.  He  has  been  greatly  assieled  from  the  notes 
and  memories  of  surviving  actors  of  the  great  drama;  he  has 
drawn  something  from  various  publications  contempoiary  with 
the  war — among  which  he  would  especially  mention  the 
8<wthmh  JUustraUd  I^ew,  one  of  the  most  interesting  literary 
souvenirs  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  he  has  explored  for  evidence 
every  print  and  manuscript  of  the  documentary  history  of  the 
Bichmond  Gh>vemment  At  least,  he  has  not  been  deficient  in 
research,  however  he  may  have  used  his  discoveries. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  biographies  in  this  volume 
should  cover  the  whole  space  of  the  action  of  the  late  war. 
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UiTRODDCTION, 


IncladiDg  all  the  great  commanders,  thej  oontain  some  name 
dear  to  each  part  of  the  former  Confederacy,  and  thns  have  an 
interest  dietribnted  through  all  the  States  of  the  South. 

Hie  author's  dengn,  in  short,  has  been  to  assemble  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of  the  late  war,  and  to  perform  a  work, 
in  which  Southern  youth  may  look  for  models  of  true  greatness ; 
the  scho'ui  iccoguize  liin  iniitt'iil  themes;  and  tlmse  yet  liviug 
on  the  scenes  of  the  great  coulLict  iind  many  subjecls  of  tender 
and  ennobling  interest. 

YntoraiA,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Btandard^  of  human  greatness. — Three  classes  of  great  men. — ^TTatnrc  aiitl  peculiarity 
of  geoioa. — second  order  of  greatness.— General  Lee,  as  m  the  third  ciaaa  of. 
great  men.— Key  to  hie  dionoter. 

Hitman  greatness  is  neither  a  mystery  t^or  an  accident  There 

1*5?  n  clas«?  of  mind?,  envious  or  ignorrint,  which  insist  tbat  the 
greatness  of  n^^-n  is  without  refcretic(3  to  any  well-settled  ordois  of 
merit;  that  it  is  of't^ri  tlic  fniit  of  obancc;  that  it  is  subject  to  no 
"well-defmed  rule  or  analysis;  and  that  fame  is  a  lawless  and  irreg- 
ular thing.  We  dissent  from  this  view,  and  disclaim  any  share  in 
its  self-oomplaoency.  We  believe  that  human  greatness,  as  inter- 
preted by  intelligent  fame  among  mankind,  is  regulated  by  well* 
known  laws,  is  subject  to  a  clear  analysis,  and  is  capable  of  a 
precise  definition.  Especially  in  modern  civilized  society,  with  its 
multitude  of  concerns,  its  intricate  oi^ganization,  and  its  constant 
and  characteristic  multiplication  of  restraints  and  difficulties  upon 
the  self-assertion  of  the  individual,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
obtain  anything  lilce  permanent  fame  without  the  possession  of 
some  substantial  and  well-defined  merit,  or  some  extraordinary 
quality.  To  be  sure,  in  the  experience  of  every  people  tliere  are 
bast}'  judirments  of  the  mob,  tits  of  fickle  admiration,  short  tri- 
umphs of  charliitanism,  ephemera  of  the  new.^paper.  But  equally 
certain  it  is  that  no  man  succeeds  to  real  and  lasting  fame,  and 
obtains  a  permanent  place  in  the  regard  of  his  fellows,  unless  he 
has  some  visible  mark  upon  him,  some  true  excellence,  and  only 
alter  a  severe  test  and  a  precise  measure  have  been  applied  to  those 
qualities  in  which  be  asserts  an  extraordinary  character.  That 
character  may  be  one  of  great  virtues  or  of  brilliant  vices ;  we  do 
not  discufla  the  moral  question  here ;  we  only  insist  that  the  man 
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designated  for  liistorlcal  repiitfitton,  and  the  foo  of  fame,  must 
"have  something  that  really  distinguii^hcs  him  from  his  fellows. 
Affectation  and  pretension  can  never  aeeornplisu  a  permanent 
name.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  great  l)v  aeeideut,  and 
eujojing  fame  williout  good  reask)n  therefor.  Weak  men  may 
sometimes  make  undue  noise,  and  occupy  for  a  little  while  emi- 
nences to  which  they  do  not  belong;  but  the  sober  judgment  of 
mankind  soon  passes  upon  the  pretender,  and  reduces  him  to  his 
proper  position.  It  is  the  certain  and  inevitable  law  of  history. 
Mind,  like  water,  will  find  its  level.  We  may  appear  to  live  in  a 
great  confusion  of  names,  amid  disordered  currents  of  popular 
&me,  in  storms  of  unjust  and  turbulent  opinion ;  but  after  all, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  an  ultimate  order,  that  the  reputations 
of  men  will  be  finally  assigned  them  bv  exact  rules,  and  that 
those  only  will  enter  the  temple  of  Uisti>ry  who  have  real  titles, 
by  extraordinary  virtues  or  by  extraordinary  viees,  to  its  ] (laces. 

That  excellence  whicli  men  entitle  Greatness,  so  lur  from  being 
any  peculiar  occasion  of  confusion  of  mind,  may  be  readily  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  and  the  classes  of  fame  be  separated,  with  refer- 
ence to  tile  qualities  which  obtain  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
a  distinction  among  mankind,  and  a  title  to  fame  in  the  rare  pos- 
sesion of  gemm.  The  subtile  excellence  of  mind  that  bears  this 
name  is  difficult  of  definition.  But  its  characteristics  are  easily 
reoc^ized  and  unfailing.  We  call  him  the  man  of  genius,  who, 
by  a  quatily  or  gift  superiour  to  reason,  reaches  the  truth,  seizes  upon 
it  without  the  intermediate  process  by  wliich  the  ordinary  man 
arrives  at  it;  obtains  conclusiotis  by  the  fhislies  of  intuition;  per- 
ceives things  by  a  subtile  sense  in  whieh  truth  is  discovered  witii- 
out  the  formuhx  oi  an  argument,  and  almost  without  the  conscious- 
nesB  of  a  u»cnlal  opeialiou.  It  is  for  the  metapiiysician  to  attempt 
the  definition  of  this  rare  quality  of  mind,  and  detennine  the  rela- 
tions  between  reason  and  intuition.  But  from  what  we  have  said 
of  the  characteristics  of  genius  we  may  readily  recognize  it:  the 
rapidity  of  its  action,  the  brilliancy  of  its  execution,  the  intel* 
lectual  certainty  of  all  its  plans,  the  directness  of  its  methods,  and 
the  decisive  air  of  its  manners  are  peculiar,  and  cannot  escape 
notice.  There  is  another  peculiarity  of  genius.  It  is  that  its  par- 
ticular employment,  the  department  in  which  it  displays  itself, 
is  detennined  by  accident;  tiiat  it  is  universal  in  its  applioatioo, 
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and  capable  of  excelling  in  all  professions  of  life,  in  all  arts  and 
sciences,  in  every  domnin  of  mind.  Genius  contains  in  itself 
all  excellences,  and  is  bound  to  show  itself  in  some  direction  or 
other.  The  man  who  is  I'v  genius  a  great  Generul  would  also 
have  been,  bad  such  direciions  been  given  to  his  life,  a  great 
poet,  or  a  great  malhemaiiciaQ,  or  a  great  politiciaa — an  ornament 
of  the  State,  or  a  light  of  science.  Oenius  is  bound  to  assert  itself, 
and  (droamstances  will  determine  itd  direction.  A  oertain  reviewer 
in  the  pages  of  a  British  periodical  has  declared  that  the  Great 
Kapoleon  was  only  the  product  of  a  peculiar  French  society,  the  fruit 
of  the  exceptional  times  in  which  be  lived ;  and  that  had  he  been  m 
Englishman,  and  served  in  the  British  army,  be  would  probably 
never  have  been  known  but  t&  a  brilliant  colonel  of  artillery. 
Bnt  this  view  is  superficial  ancl  silly.  The  scboiarly  and  cultivated 
historian  has  quite  a  different  judgment  frorn  that  ot"  the  writer  in 
the  shailow  pages  of  a  magazine,  Tlie  universality  of  genius  is 
illiuiitable,  its  declarations  of  itself  irr(.prcssi}>le  ;  and  wc  are  to 
bdieve  that  Xupolt;on,  ii  he  liad  ciiosen,  instead  of  the  profession 
of  arms,  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science  and  philosophy,  would  still 
have  been  the  great  man,  would  have  imprinted'  the  ago  with 
great  discoveries,  and  would  have  taken  rank  with  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  other  luminaries  in  the  world  of  letters  and  pure  intellect 

There  is  a  second  order  of  greatness,  lower  than  that  of  genius, 
but  oflen  mistaken  for  it  in  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  some 
special  excellence  which  comes  &om  some  fiusulty  in  excess,  some 
inordinate  develo|.iment  of  a  single  power  or  property  of  mind. 
This  is  indeed  the  most  usttal  type  of  human  greatness,  occurring 
far  more  freq\iently  than  that  founded  on  genius,  or  that  proceed- 
ing, as  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  from  a  certain  rare  and  full  com- 
bination of  virtues  and  powers  in  a  single  miuci.  The  largest  class 
of  those  whom  the  world  calls  great  represent  single  ideas,  are 
specialties  and  have  a  well-defined  vocation,  taken  out  of  which 
they  are  no  longer  remarkable. '  It  seems  here  indeed  that  nature 
has  introduced  a  oertain  law  of  economy  in  its  distribution  of 
pow^  giving  to  us  special  niissions,  and  raising  up  for  the  acoom- 
plishment  of  every  particular  idea  the  man  for  the  occasion. 

A  third  class  of  great  men  in  history,  not  remarkable  for  genius, 
and  not  famous  for  any  special  adaptation,  rest  their  reputation  on 
a  certain  combination,  a  just  mixture  of  (j^ualitics,  a  perfect  balance 
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of  character  at  once  rare  and  admirable.  This  type  of  greatness 
may  not  be  a  very  brilliant  one^  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  low  one. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  perceive  in  one  per?on  the  full,  rotund  devel- 
opment of  mind,  a  perfect  harmony  of  character,  the  precise  adjust* 
ment  of  the  virtues.  We  may  hesitate  in  a  certain  sense  in  desig- 
nating such  a  one  as  a  great  man.  The  very  fuhiess  and  harmony 
of  sueh  a  character  precludes  brilliancy  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  full  and  well-balanced  order  of  mind  is  generally  wrought 
from  a  sense  ef  duii/— the  only  motive  indeed  which  embraces  all 
the  powers  and  dispositions  of  the  mind— and  partakes  bnt  little 
of  am&tKum,  which  usually  cultivates  partial  developments  of  char> 
acter,  and  distorts  the  picture.  The  excellence  and  charm  of  the 
character  we  descn'be  is  its  nice  mixture.  The  man  who  is  sue* 
c^ful  and  ^mous  from  a  happy  combination  of  qualities  may  not 
attract  the  mysteries  of  hero-worship;  he  will  lack  the  vi<»orons? 
selfishness  that  puts  strong  imprints  on  the  pages  of  history;  he 
will  not  realize  that  tierce  and  romantic  theory  of  greatness  vvliich 
contends  that  tlie  great  man  must  be  cruel,  unscrupulous,  mon- 
strous, sacrificing  all  means  to  one  end;  he  may  be  more  tlie 
object  of  admiration  than  affection  j  but  after  all,  he  is  the  great 
man  and  not  the  agreeable  commonplace.  Apart  from  any  charm 
in  the  moral  aspects  of  this  character,  there  is  a  steady  intellectual 
glow  in  the  contemplation  of  the  man  well-developed,  and  tem- 
pered in  all  his  parts,  deficient  in  nothing,  with  all  his  powers  and 
dispositions  knit  in  harmony,  presenting  a  single  majestic  picture 
of  human  nature.  The  brilliant  light  may  f^tartle  us  for  a  while; 
but  we  shall  not  the  less  regard  the  full-orbcil  symbol  of  greatness. 
The  meteor  which  streams  across  the  vision,  the  comet  which 
•writes  its  red  hieroglyph  on  the  blue  page  of  heaven,  may  be  taken 
as  symbols  of  certain  human  fame ;  but  are  there  not  others  more 
quiet,  and  yet  as  majestic,  in  tlie  full  round  orb  of  day  as  it  shines 
on  the  meridian,  or  blazes  through  the  broken  storm  on  the  hori- 
zoUf  amid  clouds 

*'  At  mmset,  fitranded,  firing  far 
Their  dall  dtotroiMi  fliimw  I  * 
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To  the  third  dass  of  great  men  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing the  subject  of  ibis  memoir— Robert  E.  Lee.  We  shall  recog- 
nize the  illustrious  Virginian  as  one  of  those  great  men  who  bad 
but  litlle  to  dazzle  the  world,  and  jet  a  strong  and  permanent 
claim  on  tbo  mhar  admiration  of  mankind.  We  may  not  have  to 
recite  the  brilliant  story  of  genius;  but  we  shall  have  much  to 
recor(!  that  is  beantifnl  and  admirable  in  a  career  that  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  traversed  a  domain  of  fame  as  broad  as 
Christendom.  In  brieli  we  shall  find  in  this  man  fruitful  and 
peculiar  studies;  the  almost  perfect  sum  i)f  the  qualities  of  a  great 
military  commander;  an  excellent  balance  between  judgment  and 
execution;  a  spirit  not  remarkable  for  the  creation  of  evenls,  of  but 
little  originality,  yet  always  equal  to  whatever  events  fortune  might 
marshal;  a  character  fiurly  developed  in  ev«ry  direction,  well- 
rounded  and  Washington-like ;  an  intellect  of  great  power,  but 
with  few  gifts  of  learning;  a  circle  of  virtues;  the  store  of  a  well- 
regulated  life,  to  which  there  was  one  unfidling  golden  key— A 

SENSE  OF  DUT7. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  Lee  family  in  Virginia.— ''Liglit-Horse  Ilany."— Ear^  life  of  Robert  K.  Lee.—. 
His  oadetBhip  at  West  Point— Hia  home  at  Arlington  Heights.^ — Serrloea  In  the 

M^can  war. — Commended  by  General  Scott— Appointed  Golonel  in  the  first 

Cavaln-. — Tho  John  Brown  raid. — Cnlonol  I^pe  nn<i  the  oiitlaws.— The  flrit  act  of 
"rebellion"  at  Harper's  Ferry.— Governor  Wise  anna  Virginia. 

BoBEBT  Edwabd  Lbe  belonged  to  a  fbmily  conspicQOus  for 
two  oeoturies,  not  only  in  the  local  annals  of  Virginia,  but  on  the 
ample  pages  of  the  colonial  and  revolationaiy  periods  of  America. 
The  genealogy  of  tlie  Lee  &inily  in  Yirginia  is  traced  to  ItfCfi. 
Aboot  that  time  Biohard  Lee,  the  early  ancestor  of  the  Confederate 
chieftain,  made  large  settlement?  in  that  part  of  Virginia  situated 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac  rivers,  and  designated 
aa  the  Northern  Neclr.  He  was  faithiul  to  the  lojal  sentiments  of 
those  times;  he  acted,  for  some  time,  as  secretary  to  Sir  William. 
Berkeley,  the  Goverijor  of  Virgltiia;  and  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  he  exercised  no  little  influence  in  restoring  the  colony 
to  its  allegiance,  although  in  Cromwell's  time  Virginia  had  taken  a 
step  towards  independence,  and  had  obtained  a  quasi  recognition 
in  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Protector's  own  hand.  He  shared  in  the 
ceremonies  of  crowning  the  restored  monarch  Xing  of  En^nd, 
Scotland,  Ireland^  and  Virginia;  from  which  came  the  legend  on 
the  ancient  arms  of  the  last  commonwealth:  Mi  dai  Virginia 
guoTiam, 

A  grandson  of  this  Kichard  Lee,  Thomas  Lee,  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  leading  rneu  of  the  colony  of  Virginia;  was,  for  some 
time,  president  of  the  council;  was  known  for  the  ardour  of  his 
enterprises  in  the  explortition  of  the  then  wild  counti'y  of  the 
Ohio  Eiver ;  and,  although  he  preceded  the  lievolution  by  a  gene- 
ration, he  appeared  to  have  had  a  foresight  of  that  remarkable 
event,  and  is  reported  to  have  designated,  with  coaii  irative  accu- 
racy, the  present  site  of  W&'shington  City  as  the  seat  of  the  new 
government.   He  died  in  1760. 

Thomas  Lee  left  six  sons,  three  of  whom  obtained  historical 
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distinction.  Bicbard  Henry  Lee  was  a  member  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress;  and  his  was  the  first  voice  to  move  a  resolution, 
on  the  7th  June,  1776,  *'that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  all^;ianoe  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  coTinection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain 
is,  anrl  ouglu  to  bo,  totally'  dissolved."  His  brother,  Francis 
Lip:btf'oot  Leo,  signed  with  biin  the  Declaration  ot"  Independence. 
Arthur  Lee,  auotber  brother,  was  dtstinguished  as  a  scholar  and 
diplomatist. 

The  descent  of  Genu  R.  E.  Lee,  of  Confcderata  tim^,  is  traced 
from  Henry  Lee,  a  brother  of  Thomas.  This  ancestor  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Bland;  his  third  sod,  named  Henry,  was  united  to  a 
Miss  Grimes;  and  from  this  marriage  came  the  &ther  of  Gen. 
Lee— the  famous  "Light-Horse  Harry,"  of  the  period  of  the 
Bevolution.  The  immediate  ancestor  of  General  Lee  achieved, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  name  in  the  Lee  family.  He  was  a 
brave,  elastic  officer,  referred  to  by  all  the  historians  of  the  Revo- 
lution ns  an  excellent  cavalry  officer;  he  commanded  a  legion 
noted  for  its  daring  exploits;  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a  British  fort  at  Panhis  Hook;  and  he  served,  with  con» 
stant  brilliant  effects,  under  Greene  in  the  Carolinas,  who  declared 
that  be  was  "  under  obligations  to  Lee  which  he  never  could 
cancel,"  and,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  to  him;  "  No  man  in  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  bad  eq^ual  merit  with  yourself*'  He 
was  an  special  and  intimate  friend  of  Washington ;  be  obtained 
the  regard  of  bis  government,  a  brilliant  share  of  popular  applause, 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress,  and  a  medal  on  which  bis  services 
were  designated  in  the  following  beautiful  and  daasical  words: 
"Notwithstanding  rivers  and  intrenchments,  he,  with  a  small  band, 
conquered  the  foe  by  warlike  skUl  and  prowess,  and  firmly  bound 
hy  his  humanity  those  wlm  had  h>en  covqn^refJ  hj  his  arms"  It  is 
curious  that  this  deRcHption  of  glorv  the  rigid  pen  of  history  may 
almost  exactly  repeat  in  epirotnizing  the  deeds  of  the  son. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee  comes 
before  the  country  with  a  very  abuudaut  historical  association,  and 
a  rare  measure  of  the  glory  of  the  Bevolution.  Two  of  his 
grand^undes  were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
one  of  them,  Bicbard  Henry  Lee,  was  the  oratoT  of  the  Bevolu- 
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tion,  and  among  the  most  beantiful  characters  of  his  times,  deeply 
sympathizing  with  Washington  and  Peyton,  Bandolph  and  Pen- 
dleton, and  Kiclioks  and  Heniy,  in  their  religions  character  and 
sentiments;  while  the  immediate  ancestor,  glorious  "Light-Hoise 
Harry,"  won  a  brilliant  reputation  in  arms,  ahd  obtained  an  ines- 
timable recognition  in  the  love  and  iJianks "  of  Washington 
himself. 

After  the  bat.tlc  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Henry  Lee  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, auJ  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Ludwell  Leo,  of  Stafford. 
His  political  career  was  sliort,  but  very  honourable.  Ho  served  two 
terms  in  Congress,  and  in  1791  was  made  Governor  of  Virginia. 
His  first  wife  having  died,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
Anne,  danghto*  of  Charles  Carter,  of  Shirley.  The  second  son 
was  Bobert  Edward  Lee,  bom  in  1806,  at  the  fitmily  seat  of  Strata 
lord.  In  1818  Henry  Lee  died,  while  visiting  a  member  of  Gen. 
Greene's  family,  in  Geoigia,  and  his  remains  were  committed  to  a 
grave  on  the  lands  once  owned  by  his  beloved  commander  and 
<K)mpanion  in  arms. 

There  is  a  commnn  curiosity  to  discover,  even  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  some  iudieatioa  or  augury  of 
their  future  greatues.s,  sonie  infantile  anticipation  of  the  future. 
This  disposition  of  mind  is  often  silly  and  absurd,  and  not  unfre- 
queiitly  carried  to  the  point  of  extravagance.*   There  is  little 

*  On  one  of  t?io  p:iirps  of  "  Th/'  Lod  Tay  s?"  (the  ftuthor'a  hiBtOTj  of  tho  war),  ft 
plaee  was  found  for  the  following  brief  remark: 

"TImn  hag  been  ft  auriom  Yankee  aflhctatioD  in  the  war.  It  la  to  dieooyer  i&  the 
infan^  or  eariy  duldhood  of  all  their  heroes  sometliiQg  indicative  of  their  fhture 

greatness,  or  of  thn  rlAsipus  of  Providence  towards  them.  Thus  their  famrm?  cavalry 
commanders  rode  wild  Uorsea  as  soon  aa  they  could  sit  astraddle;  and  their  greatest 
oommander  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  war — Ulysses  &  Grant — when  an  infimt  de- 
sired a  pistol  to  be  llied  hy  his  ear,  and  ezeUmed  *Iickagai»r  thus  (pving  a  very 
eaily  inf^ication  of  his  warlike  disposition." 

A  iNorthem  journal  questioiied  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdoto  of  Graul,  chal- 
lenged the  whole  statement,  and  charged  that  tiie  author  of  **  TktLM  Ocme^  bad 
had  recourse  to  very  small  and  pitiful  inventions  to  make  a  ttiime  of  ridicule.  Tlie 
author  is  not  ouly  alile  to  reply  to  the  diallcngr!  for  authoriticg  in  the  ioslaooes 
r^erred  to  above,  but  tlio  subject  haa  expanded  under  iuvcatigation,  and  he  finds 
that  he  has  really  follen  upon  a  tojde  of  bntge  and  cbaractetistio  interest  in  the  US' 
tory  of  the  war,  that  has  a  philosophical  bearing  as  well  sifi  a  ludicrous  nspcrt. 

The  world  is  not  yet  done  with  the  curiosities  of  Yankee  conceit.  It  has  not  been 
ooQtent  to  date  the  fasm  of  its  heroes  in  the  war  from  the  eVenta  of  the  war,  but 
has  ascribed  to  them  Infiuttile  phenomena,  and  inrented  a  modem  augury  of  gieatneai, 
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indeed  to  reward  snob  oariosiij  in  the  early  life  of  Lee.  He  grew 
up  in  the  qaiet  of  home,  without  showing  any  uncommon  charac* 
teristics  of  mind;  and  the  only  thing  remarked  about  him  as  a 
boy  was  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  quiet  and  sedate.  His  associa- 

■which  would  be  extremely  fanciful,  if  it  was  not  supremely  absurd  and  disgusting. 
The  oonoeH  is  part  of  that  Yankee  vanity  wbiok  is  coosteall/aieertittg  its  excellence 
—even  in  the  matter  of  habiea.  The  genina  of  G^ant  ia  traced  to  hia  cradk ;  Sberi- 
dan  yfaaa^jmHarrHie;  and  the  Yankee  heroes  of  the  iirar,  heflnre  ih^  adult  aohSerft* 
mcTifa,  were  the  most  remarkable  children  of  tlieir  gencrnfion. 

Now,  as  to  Grant  8  early  pricking  of  iha  ears  at  warlike  sounds  (sometMog  after 
the  fiiahion  of  Jupiter's  eons  of  eorfii)  iro  have  the  story  from  Us  father,  recited  as 
Mows  in  a  recent  Yankee  book,  diaracteri8tioa%  entitled  '*Our  Cfnat  Oogv 

"Grant  relates  that  when  Ulysses  was  but  two  yeara  old,  he  took  bim  in  h^ 
anna  and  carried  fahn  tiirongh  the  village  on  some  public  ocoasioii,  and  a  young  man 
wished  to  try  the  i  i^Vct  oi'  thi>  report  of  a  pistol  on  him.  Mr.  Grant  consented, 
though,  as  he  said,  •  the  cliiM  liad  never  seen  a  ^in  or  plstoI  In  his  life.'  The  hand 
of  the  baby  was  according^  put  on  tho  lock,  and  pressed  there  quiet^,  until  tlie 
pistal  was  disdiarged  with  a  loud  report.  The  little  fellow  eodifbited  no  alam,  neU 
tber  winking  nor  dod^;ing^  but  presently  pushed  the  ]^tol  awej,  saying,  *fkk  it 

again  f  Firk  it  again  / '  " 

In  another  pan  of  bis  book,  the  biographer  of  Grant  tdls  as : — 
"A  stQl  more  oharacteristio  incident  is  related  of  him  by  his  ihther.  When 
tnysses  was  twelre  years  of  age,  his  iuihi  r  vTanted  sereral  sticks  of  hewn  timber 

from  the  forest,  and  sf  nt  him  with  the  team  to  draw  them  to  the  village,  telling  him 
that  men  would  be  tiiere  with  handspikes  to  help  them  on  to  the  wagon.  The  boy 
went  with  the  team,  but  on  arrirbig  at  his  destination  the  men  were  not  there,  and 
after  some  little  delay  they  still  did  not  appear.  He  had  been  sent  for  the  timber, 
however,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  going  home  without  it.  Looking  about,  he 
observed  at  a  littU;  distance  a  tree  wMcb  had  iallea  over,  and  was  leaning  against 
another,  its  trunk  forming  an  inclined  plane.  This,  he  reasoned,  would  enable  bim 
to  got  fhe  timher  into  his  wagon;  accordingly  he  took  out  Lis  horses,  and  hitching 
them  to  the  logs,  drew  them  up  to  tho  fool  of  tho  £alkn,  tree,  and  bacMiig  his  wag(»L 
to  the  side  of  the  indined  plane^  he  pushed  and  drew  the  timber,  pteoe  after  piece^ 
up  tiie  inclined  plane,  and  ahoved  it  into  the  wagon,  and  with  hia  load  secured,  drore 
home  t^iumpha^t[}^" 

The  writer  reeoUecta  to  have  seen  recently  in  an  English  newspaper  a  similar 
8i4Mry  of  two  wise  elephants,  at  Oeylon,  who,  emplctyed  in  raii^  logs  to  oonstmct  m 
house,  bit  upon  the  device  of  getting  the  heaviest  logs  to  their  place  by  poshing  them 
up  two  other  !of»?i  inclinod  to  the  pronnd.  Tliis  certainly  something  remarkable  in 
the  life  of  an  elephant;  but  we  scarcely  think  it  so  wonderful  an  inteUei^ual  display 
as  to  be  mentioned  m  the  biogrdphy  of  a  modem  genius  and  berol 

Of  She>idan  wo  are  treated  to  the  following  youthM  reminiscences  in  the  pages 
of  "  Our  Great  Caplains,"  indieaiing  his  early  equine  proclivity: — 

"An  iooideat  of  his  early  childhood  renders  his  subsequent  successes  as  a 
caTdry  officer  less  anrpriaing.  He  was  but  fire  years  of  age  when  some  older  boji^ 
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tion  in  the  first  &milies  of  Yirgiuia  natundlj  gave  him,  even  in 
the  period  of  boyhood,  a  cultiyated  appearance,  easy  manners,  and 
a  prompt  perception  of  social  proprieties. 

In  the  year  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Lee  entered  West  Point 
as  a  cadet  from  Virginia.  He  completed  the  course  of  studies  in 
the  usual  four  yeai^,  without  a  single  mark  of  demerit  against  him, 
and  standing  nnmber  two  in  a  class  of  f  )rty  six,  and  leading,  among 
others,  Josf^ph  E.  .Tohnston,  0.  McK.  Mitchell  Albert  G.  Blanchard 
and  Tlieophiius  H.  Ilolmcs.  At  the  expiration  of  his  cadet  term, 
he  was  immediately  selected  for  service  in  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  receiving  bis  aj^pointment  as  brevet  second 

In  a  spirit  of  mijichief,  placed  him  on  the  back  ufa  spiritod  horse  rr-razinp  in  a  field 
noar  liia  Mber's  bouse,  aud  started  ths  horse  ofl'at  a  nm;  but  to  their  ierrour,  iLe 
hotne  becoming?  frightened,  leaped  the  fences,  and  ]irooeeded  at  a  breakDeck  pace 
along  tb(>  ° :  r  iho  lutle  urchin  dinging  fast  to  his  t»ek.  The  boja  sappoaed 
that  the  child  would  ineviudily  be  kiUed,  but  iifter  a  ran  of  mnnj  milca  the  horeo, 
oomplet«lj  exhausted  and  covered  with  foam,  stopped  at  the  stahie  ot  a  hotel  where 
its  Ofwner  was  aocnsUnned  to  put  np^  the  ddld  etiE  on  its  bac^  The  horse  m»  re- 
cognised, and  though  the  child's  statement  that  he  had  oome  80  many  mika  on  its 
■back,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  was  at  first  doubted,  It  was  poon  confirmod,  and  the 
villagers  began  to  question  him.  '  Who  learned  you  io  ride  ? '  asked  one.  *  Ko- 
body,*  said  the  boy.  'Did  no  one  teach  yoa  how  to  sit  on  a  hone?'  inquired  an- 
other. 'Oh,  yes  I  Bitt  Seymour  told  me  to  hold  ou  with  my  knees,  and  I  did.* 
'  Weren't  you  wared  ?  '  asked  the  TlUager.  'Narj  a  bit,' said  the  Ivor.  'I  wanted 
to  go  on  further,  but  the  horse  wouldn't  go.'  'Aren't  jou  sore?'  eoutiuued  his 
qiwetioner.  *Einder,'  said  little  Phil;  'but  lH  feel  better  to-morrow,  and  then  HI 
ride  back  home.' " 

We  mv^ht  make  no  end  of  the  wonders  in  the  iniantUe  Uvesof  iforthem  genera^i 
record&d  m  books,  scattered  through  the  newspapers,  and  handed  down  to  tradition. 
But  we  win  choose  but  one  more  extract — that  from  a  Fhilsdelphia  journal  relating  » 
MWit  worider?'ul  plieiiotneaon  in  thf»  birth  of  the  Yankee  "  Infant  Napoleon:  " 

"  A  son  waa  bora  to  oor  professor,  and  the  erent  scarcely  transpired  haiicnre  the 
£alhfir  annonnced  it  to  his  ddig^ted  pupila.  Scales  were  instantly  biought  from  » 
neighbouring  grocer.  Into  <ae  dish  he  placed  the  babe,  into  the  other  all  the  weights. 
The  hr-am  was  raised,  bwt  the  ehiH  moved  not !  The  father  emptying  his  pockets, 
threw  iu  his  watch,  coin,  keys,  knives,  and  lancet,  but  to  no  purpose — the  httle  heio 
could  not  be  moved.  He  conquered  ereijthingl  And  ai  kut,  wMfe  they  wen  addmg 
more  and  more  toeight,  fhe  cord  mpportatg  ihe  beam  gave  way^  and  broke  rather  than  (he 
giant  mfant  umM  yield t  The  lather  •R-as  Dr.  McClellan,  and  the  eon— Oeneral 
McUeUan !  our  jouog  cemmaader  on  the  Totomao.  'Ihe  country  will  see  a  prophetic 
charm  in  Ifais  inddent** 

Soi,  n  pMphetio  charm  of  some  sort  or  other,  appears  in  the  cirly  lives  of  all 
modem  {rrcat  Yankees — some  of  them  so  wonderful  as  to  bo  recorded  oa  a  cross 
between  biography  and  mythology.  Ihe  augur  or  soothsayer  attends  on  the  birth 
of  each. 
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lieutenant  in  Jalj,  1829.  He  was  employed  for  several  years  on 
the  coast  defences;  and  in  1835  served  as  assistant  astronomer  for 
the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan. 

In  1S82,  Lieuffenant  Lee  married  Miss  Onstis,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  W.  Puikc  Custis,  the  adoi'ted  son  of  General 
Washington,  and,  through  her,  becanie  propiK  tor  of  Aiiington 
House  and  the  White  House  on  the  bonks  of  the  Pannuikey.  The 
former  place  was  situated  on  the  heights  oi  the  Potomac,  overlook- 
ing Washington  City,  and  for  many  years  was  an  object  of  attrao* 
tion  to  visitors,  on  account  of  its  historical  associations,  and  the 
Washington  relics  collected  and  jealously  preserved  by  the  patriotic 
&ther  of  Mrs.  Lee.  The  bouse  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  stately 
trees  and  underwood,  except  in  front,  where  a  verdant  sloping 
ground  descended  into  a  valley,  spreading  away  in  beautiibl  and 
broad  expanse  to  the  river.  To  the  south,  north  and  west,  the 
groundf?  were  "beautifully  divereified  into  hill  and  valley,  and  richly 
stored  with  oak.  willow  and  maple.  The  view  from  the  heip:ht  was 
a  charming  picture.  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  interme- 
diate Potomac,  were  all  in  the  foreground,  with  mountain  high  and 
valley  deep  making  a  background  of  picturesque  foliage.  This 
place,  so  charming  to  the  eye,  and  so  full  of  historical  association, 
was  to  obtain  additional  interest  as  the  first  camping-ground  of  the 
"  Grand  Army  "  of  the  North,  that  a  generation  later  was  to  invade 
Virginia,  and  make  its  headquarters  in  the  home  of  Washington  I 

In  1886,  Lee  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy ;  and  in  1838  he 
was  made  captain.  When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Wool  as  Chief  Engineer,  and  he 
retained  that  post  throughout  the  whole  campaign  under  Qen. 
Scott.  At  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  IS,  1847,  he  was 
brevetted  major  for  gallantry.  Tn  the  August  following  he  again 
won  a  brev(;t  rank  by  his  meritorious  conduct  at  C'ontreras  and 
CherubuRco.  In  the  assault  on  Chapultepec,  September  13,  1847, 
he  was  wounded,  and  received  ihcreior  the  brevet  promotion  of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Lee's  service  in  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
attention  which  the  young  officer  obtained  from  Gen.  Scott.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  special  fitvourite  of  the  veteran  com- 
mander, and  there  is  hardly  a  single  die|>atclfe  in  which  his 
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name  is  not  honourably  mentioned.  At  Gerro  GordO}  Gen.  Scott 
wrote:  I  am  compelled  to  make  special  mention  of  Gapt  B.  £. 
Lee,  Engineer.  This  officer  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz;  was  again  inde&tigable  daring  these  opera' 
tions  in  reconnoissanoes,  as  daring  as  laborious,  ^nd  of  the  utmost 
value.  Kor  was  lie  less  conspicuous  in  planning  batteries,  and  in 
conducting  columns  to  their  sUitions,  under  the  hcnvy  lire  of  the 
enemy."  At  Cbapultepcc,  be  again  highly  cornpliiucnts  Ca^it. 
Lee  "as  di.slingiiished  fbr  fcliciiciu.s  extcutiuu  as  lor  acieiice  and 
daring."  And,  i'urtherniore,  hesajs;  "Capt.  Le^  so  constantly 
distinguished,  also  bore  important  orders  from  me,  until  he  iainb^ 
from  a  wound  and  the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep  at  the  batteries.'' 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  Lee  was  appointed  a  member 
of  tlie  Board  of  Engineers,  and  remained  as  such  until  1850.  On 
the  Ist  September,  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Capt  Brew- 
erton  as  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
In  1855,  Col.  Lee  having  been  promoted  to  the  Cavalry  arm  of  the 
service,  and  thereby  incapacitated  by  law  from  exorcising  stipcrin- 
tendence  at  the  Military  Academy,  was  succeeded  by  Maj.  J.  G. 
Barnard.  The  regiment  to  which  Lee  was  now  appointed  was  the 
Second  Cavalry,  a  new  regiment  organized  under  the  net  of  March 
8,  1855,  its  Colonel  being  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  afterwards  a 
General  iu  the  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Tliis  regi- 
ment was  much  employed  in  the  Indian  wars  on  the  prairies  of 
Texas.  On  the  16th  March,  1861,  Lee  obtained  his  last  promotion 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  being  appointed  Colonel  in  the 
First  Cavalry*  He  was  to  hold  this  position  but  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  autumn  of 1859  occurred  the  memorable  raid  of  John  Bro  w  n 
in  Virginia;  an  event  which  placed  the  name  of  Col.  Lee  before 
the  public  in  some  very  dramatic  circumstances.  Tbc  outlaw  had 
already  obtained  considerable  notoriety  in  the  troubles  in  TCan.sas; 
and  among  all  the  men  emjiloyed  to  liarass  and  hunt  down  the  }>ro- 
slavery  settlers  in  that  Territory,  he  was  the  moat  iiierciiess  and 
cold-blooded.  His  murderous  deeds  there  have  since  been  para- 
phrased by  Northern  wniers  as  "the  heroic  exploits  of  the  stern 
old  man."  His  career  of  crime  did  not  end  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  Free^tate  party  in  ELansas ;  but  having  done  his  work  there, 
he  entered  upon  the  monstrous  design  of  making  an  irruption  into 
Virginia  to  excite  and  to  aid  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against 
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their  masters,  and  to  extend  the  marderons  and  incendiary  pro* 
gramme  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  Soatb.  His  passion  was  to 
become  the  instrument  of  abolishing  slavery,  by  the  strong  arm, 
throughout  the  slavebolding  States.  His  plan  was  lai^  than  was 
generally  supposed.  Afl^r  his  arrest  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
promised  aid  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Korth  and  8outh 
Carolina,  and  Canada.  "With  an  army,  then,  consisting  of  blacks 
and  whites,  lie  designed  to  make  the  Blue  Ridge  his  base ;  and, 
advancing  southward,  extending  as  he  vrent  his  conquests  and  his 
power,  he  expected  to  penetrate  into  Xorthern  (reorgia  and  form  a 
junction  there  with  a  column,  which  was  to  proceed  in  the  same 
triumphant  manner  from  Beaufort, -South  Carolina,  along  a  route 
which  had  been  already  defined. 

The  first  step  of  this  extensive  design  waa  on  the  frontier  of 
ViTginia.  The  outlaw  bad  purchased  two  hundred  Sharpens  car^ 
bines,  two  hundred  revolver  pistols,  and  about  one  thousand  pikes, 
with  which  to  arm  the  slaves.  These  arms  he  had  collected  and 
deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry.  When  the  plot  was 
inpe  for  execution,  a  little  before  midnight  on  Snnday  evening,  the 
16th  October,  1859,  he,  with  sixteen  white  and  five  negro  con- 
federates, rusluNl  across  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  there 
seized  the  armorv,  arsenal,  and  rifle  facte irv  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  inhabitants  awoke  in  tlie  morning,  they  found, 
greatly  to  their  terrour  and  surprise,  that  these  places,  with  the  towa 
itself  were  all  in  possession  of  John  Brown's  adventurous  force. 

The  slaves  in  the  adjoining  county  did  not  rise  as  Brown 
had  expected,  and  made  no  response  to  his  signal  of  attack.  The 
news  spread  rapidly  over  the  country ;  public  rumor  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  strength  of  the  outlaw's  force ;  and  large  numbers  of 
volnnteeiB  from  Vir^nia  and  Maryland  were  soon  hastening  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  action  of  the  Government  at  "Washington  was 
prompt,  and  President  Bnchaiian  immediately  sent  forward  a 
detachment  of  marines    under  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  was 

accompanied  by  his  aide,  Lieut  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.     Col.  Lee  ] 

and  his  command  arrived  at  the  Ferry  in  the  night  of  the  17th. 
The  news  was  too  late  in  reaching  Eicbmond  to  enable  the  Gover* 
nor  of  the  State,  Henry  A.  Wise^  to  reach  the  ground  with  State 
forces;  but  a  lai^  number  of  militiamen  and  volunteers  had  collected 
at  the  Feny  when  Col.  Lee  arrived,  and  were  meditating  an  attack 
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upon  Brown  and  bis  party,  who  bad  now  gatheredin  the  engine^bonae, 
and  debating  tbe  policy  of  storming  tbe  refuge,  and  running  the 
liazard  of  having  tbe  prisoners  massacred,  whom  tbe  outlaw  held  in 
the  baiiding.   This  weal^  hesitation  was  terminated  by  Col.  Lee's 

appearance.  Tlh  manner  wns  cool  and  severe.  He  determined 
that  till-  iK'xt  uiortilng  the  enginc-Liousc  should  be  stormed  by  the 
mariiK-.s,  utiles^,  before  that  time,  the  oneinv  surrendered.  During 
the  night,  volunteer  parties  of  the  hot-hlooded  Virginian!^,  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  their  State,  and  ashamed  of  their  forcier  hesitation, 
besought  Col.  Lee  to  let  them  have  tbe  privilege  of  storming  the 
cngine*house.  All  such  propositions  were,  however,  refused.  As 
daylight  dawned,  troops  were  stationed  around  the  engine-house  to 
cut  off  all  hope  of  escape,  and  the  United  States  marines  were 
divided  into  two  squads  for  storming  purposes. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  Brown  was  summoned  to  sur> 
render,  under  a  regular  flag  of  trace,  and  was  promised  protection 
from  violence,  and  a  trial  ar^cording  to  law.  lie  replied  with  the 
absurd  [)ropo5;ition  :  "That  his  party  should  be  permitted  to  march 
out  with  their  men  and  armf,  tilkinLr  their  prisoners  with  them  ; 
that  they  sliouhl  proceed,  uupursued  to  the  second  toll-f^ato,  when 
ihej  would  I'ree  their  prisoners,  the  soldiers  then  being  permitted 
to  pursue  them,  and  they  would  fight,  if  they  could  not  escape.'* 
Cot  Lee  ordered  the  attacic  The  marines  advanced  by  two  lines 
quickly  on  each  side  of  tbe  door,  battered  it  down,  and  in  a  moment 
terminated  tbe  affair ;  but  one  volley  being  fired,  which  killed  one 
of  their  number,  while  Brown  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  on  the  skull  from  Lieut.  Stuart's  sword.  The  whole  band 
of  insurgents,  with  the  exception  of  two  who  bad  escaped,  were 
either  kill^-d  or  cnptnred.  John  Brown  himself  wns  wounded 
almost  mortally,  l)Ut  was  to  survive  for  the  gallows.  In  ih<'  mean- 
time, however,  his  party  had  murdered  five  individuals,  i'onr  of 
them  un.inned  citizens,  and  had  wounded  nine  otber??.  Col.  Lee 
had  terminated  a  thruateniug  revolt  with  singular  nerve  and  deci- 
sion ;  and  having  done  his  duty,  at  once  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  excitement,  turned  his  prisoners  over  to  the  United  States  Dis> 
trict- Attorney  (Mr.  Bobert  OnldX  and  quietly  returned  to  Washing- 
ton to  resume  his  cavalry  command. 

The  blood  shed  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  the  drst  drops  of  the 
crimson  deluge  that  was  to  overwhelm  the  South,  and  whose  tides 
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were  to  flow  across  the  breadth  of  a  contineiit.  It  was  no  acci- 
dental event  It  was  not  the  isolated  act  of  a  desperate  fanatic. 
The  Abolitionists  of  the  North  gave  significance  to  the  John 
Brown  expedition  by  their  enthusiastic , and  permanent  approbation 

of  its  object,  anrl  spread  alarm  and  apprehension  through  the 
South  by  their  displays  of  honour  to  his  memory.  After  his  death 
on  the  gallows,  prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  as  if  lie  \s  ere  a 
martyr,  and  even  blasphemy  was  emploj'od  to  eonsecraie  his 
memory.  It  ia  carious,  indeed,  that  the  party  that  afterwards  made 
war  upon  the  South  carried  the  memory  of  this  man  in  the  van  of 
their  armies,  and  have  ever  since  honoured  him  as  a  saint  or  a 
martyr  in  a  holy  cause. 

The  event  of  Harper's  Ferry  was  not  without  its  lesson  to  Vir- 
ginia. Governor  Wise  was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  impendmg 
couflict  With  the  ostensible  design  of  providing  against  a  rescue 
of  the  criminals  from  the  Charlestown  jail,  he  encouraged  the 
organization  of  military  cotnpatties  throughout  the  State,  and  used 
every  legitimate  means  to  excite  a  war  spirit  among  the  people. 
Companies  were  receivx'd  at  Charlestown,,  and  after  a  short  stay 
there,  were  .sent  away  to  make  room  for  others,  in  order  that  the 
war  spirit  might  be  disiseiniuated  throughout  the  State.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  initiatory  steps  were  taken  to  put  Virginia  upon  a  war  footing. 
All  over  the  State,  military  organizations  sprang  up,  and  serious 
preparations  were  made  for  war.  It  was  to  come  sooner  than  any 
man  of  that  day  expected. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

A^pyiifw  Lincoln  elected  FMsideut  of  the  Uuitod  Statesv-^Anxiety  and  heoitation  of 

Leo  at  the  commeneement  of  hostilities. — His  sense  of  duty. — ^He  debatea  the 
question  of  his  aiicgianco  to  ViigiiH*. — Ilis  pecuiiar  gchool  of  politics. — reply 
to  a  Northern  newspaper. — ^Attitude  of  Yiigiiiia.>-A  rabUme  straggle  in  Lee's 
mind.— He  goes  to  I^mond. — Appcnnted  Oomiii»iider^in«Oliief  of  Ute  Tiiginia 

forces. — Hifl  rocoption  by  the  State  Oonvention^ — Anpearanoe  and  carriage  of 
the  man. — Military  preparations  in  Viigiuia. — She  joina  tlie  Souikerti  Cuniederacj'. 

Thb  election  of  Abraham  Idnooln  by  the  votes  of  the  Bepublican 
or  AnU-Slayerj  partj,  President  of  the  United  States,  alarmed 
the  South.  When  he  assumed  office,  March  4, 1861,  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  had  witlidrawn  from  the  Union ;  and  what  were  loosely 
called  the  Border  Slave  Sta^  were  agitated  by  the  discussion  of 
instant  and  dread  necessities. 

In  the  first  commotions  which  threatened  war,  Robert  E.  Leo, 
as  a  member  of  the  United.  States  Army  and  a  native  Virginian, 
gave  evidence  of  the  most  painful  anxiety,  ilia  mind  was  turn  by 
conflicting  emotions.  He  was  ardently  attached  to  the  Federal 
service ;  he  had  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  it ;  he  had  obtained 
in  it  the  best  honours  of  his  life.  He  was  unskilled  in  politics,  but  he 
had  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Union  and  its  traditions.  He 
saw  with  alarm  and  anxiety  the  indications  of  a  movement  to  dis- 
solve  tlie  old  Federal  compact,  and  array  against  it  a  new  league  of 
States.  He  was  sincerely  opposed  to  such  a  movement;  he  saw 
no  necessity  for  it ;  and  in  the  doubts  and  anxieties  of  his  mind, 
he  could  determine  no  other  course  than  to  await  tljc  action 
of  his  native  State,  Virginia,  and  to  adopt  in  an  overruling  sense 
of  duii/,  wliatever  she  shouhl  decide.  In  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  events,  when  Lee  had  decided  to  standby  his  mother State^ 
when  bhe  drew  the  sword,  a  letter  from  his  wife  referred  to  the 
terrible  trials  of  his  mind  in  reaching  this  conclusion.  She 
wrote :    My  husband  has  wept  tears  of  blood  over  this  terrible 
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war;  but  he  must,  as  a  man  of  Iionour  and  a  Virginian,  share 
the  destiny  of  his  State,  whicU  Las  solemnly  pronouiiccd  for 
independence.'^ 

Lee's  early  hesitation  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
simply  the  doubt  of  duty.  Ambition,  the  bribes  of  office,  per* 
sonal  interest,  did  not  enter  into  a  mind  pure^  conscientious, 
introspective,  anxious  only  to  discover  the  line  of  duty,  and  then 
prompt  and  resolute  to  follow  it  As  long  as  Yirginia  wavered, 
Lee  stood  irresolute.  While  he  maintained  an  attentive  neutrality 
and  waited  for  events,  the  Federal  authorities  at  Washington  used 
every  cll'i  )rt  to  commit  him  to  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  urge  his  choice  liy  the  most  splendid  bribes.  Mr.  Blair, 
senior,  has  freely  admitted  that  at  this  time  he  was  deputed  by 
President  Lincoln  to  sound  Lee,  and  to  suggest  to  him  liis  early 
appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Federal  forces,  in  the 
event  of  his  declaration  for  the  Union.  Those  who  thus 
approached  Lee  to  tempt  bis  ambition  little  knew  the  man.  They 
did  not  have  the  key  to  those  quiet  meditations  which  made  him 
reticent  and  kept  him  undecided.  His  only  thought  was  duty. 
There  is  a  very  noble  letter  writtcu  several  years  before  the  war 
by  Lee,  -which  cxhil)ih?  the  man  and  indicates  his  characteristic 
idea  of  the  conduct  of  life.  lie  wrote  to  his  son,  who  was  at  West 
Point  in  1852,  the  following  Ics.son  : 

''In  regard  to  duly,  let  mc  in  conclusion  of  this  hasty  letter, 
inform  you  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  there  wns  a  day  of 
remarkable  gloom  and  darkness— still  known  a.s  '  the  dark  day  ' 
— a  day  when  the  light  of  the  aun  was  slowly  extinguished,  as  if 
by  an  eclipse.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  in  session,  and 
as  its  members  saw  the  unexpected  and  unaccountable  darkness 
coming  on,  th^  shared  in  the  general  awe  and  terrour.  It  was 
supposed  by  many  that  the  last  day — ^the  day  of  judgment — ^had 
como.  Some  one,  in  the  consternation  of  the  hour,  moved  an 
adjournment.  Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritan  legislator,  Deven- 
port,  of  Stamford,  and  said,  that  if  the  last  day  had  come,  he 
desired  to  be  found  at  his  place  doing  bis  duty,  and,  therefore, 
moved  that  candles  be  brought  in,  so  that  tlio  house  could  pro- 
ceed with  its  duty.  There  was  quietness  in  that  man's  mind,  the 
quietness  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  inflexible  willingness  to  obey 
present  duty.    Duiy^  Uieuj  is  Uui  sublimest  word  hi  our  language, 
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Do  your  datj  in  all  things  like  the  old  Paritan.  You  cannot  Jo 
moie,  you  should  never  yrish  to  do  less." 

Snch  was  the  lesson  which  Oen.  Lee  was  now  to  observe  and 
exemplify  in  his  own  life.  Assailed  by  importunities,  tempted  by 
the  highest  military  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Federal  Government, 
solicited  by  the  voices  of  friendship,  he  remained  silently  waiting 
for  the  call  of  duty.  He  was  prompt  to  respond  to  it  On  tho 
17th  April,  1861,  Yirginia  seceded  from  the  Union ;  on  the  Idth 
Lee  knew  it;  on  tlie  20th  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
1^'ederal  army,  and  sent  the  following  letter  to  0en.  Scott : 

Jixuamw,  Ta^  April  20, 1861. 

Genkkal  : — Since  my  interview  with  you  on  the  18th  ini^tant, 
I  have  felt  that  I  ought  not  longer  to  retain  my  ccnnmission  in  the 
army.  I  therefore  tender  my  resignation,  which  I  request  you 
will  recommend  for  acceptance.  It  wouhl  have  been  ]ircsented  at 
once,  but  lor  the  struggle  it  Las  cost  me  to  scjiarate  myself  from  a 
service  to  wliich  I  have  devoted  all  the  best  years  of  my  iiiie  and 
ail  the  ability  I  possessed. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— have  experienced  nothing  bnt  kindness  from  my  superiours, 
and  the  most  cordial  friendship  from  my  comrades.  To  no  one, 
General,  have  I  been  as  much  indebted  as  to  yourself  for  uniform 
kindness  and  consideratiou,  and  it  has  always  been  my  ardent 
desire  to  merit  your  approbation.  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave  the 
most  grateful  recollections  of  your  kind  consideration,  and  your 
name  and  fame  will  always  be  dear  to  me. 

Save  in  defence  of  my  native  State,  I  never  desire  to  draw  my 
sword.  Be  phrased  to  accept  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  con* 
tiimancc  of  your  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  believe  me,  most 
truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Lee. 

LiLUX.-GeN.  "VVlXi'iiiLD  ScOTT, 

CoDUDaiidiiig  UnUed  States  Angay. 

A  copy  of  the  preceding  letter  was  inclosed  in  the  following 
letter  to  a  relative,  which  more  completely  discovers  the  state  of 
Gen.  Lee's  mind: 
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ABLnroTCor,  Ya.,  April  20, 1861. 
Ht  Dsab  Sister  : — am  grieved  at  mj  inability  to  see  you 
...  I  have  been  waiting  "  for  a  more  convenient  season," 
which  has  brought  to  many  before  me  deep  and  lasting  r^et 
J^ow  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  which  will  yield  to  nothing.  The 
whole  South  is  in  a  state  of  revolution,  into  which  Yii^nia,  after 
a  long  struggle,  has  been  drawn,  and  though  X recognise  no  necessity 
for  this  state  ofthingSf  and  would  have  forborne  and  pleaded  to  the 
end  for  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  yet  in  my  own 
person  I  had  to  meet  the  question,  v-JteiJier  I shouM  tal'e part  ngajnsi 
my  nalive  Stai^.  With  ail  my  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  tiic  icel- 
ing  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  band  against  my  relatives, 
my  children,  my  home.  I  have,  therefore,  resigned  my  oommis* 
sion  in  the  army,  and  save  in  defence  of  my  native  State,  with  the 
sincere  hope  that  my  poor  services  may  never  be  needed,  I  hope  I 
may  never  be  called  on  to  draw  my  sword. 

I  know  you  will  blame  me,  but  you  must  think  as  kindly  of  me 
as  you  can,  and  bdieve  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  what  I  thought 
right  To  show  you  the  feeling  and  stru^le  it  has  cost  me,  I  send 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Gen.  Scott,  which  accompanied  my  letter  of 
resignation.   I  have  no  time  for  more. 

.  .  .  .  May  God  guard  and  protect;  you  ar.d  yours,  and 
shower  upon  you  every  blessing,  is  the  prayer  of  your  devoted 
brother, 

II.  K.  LsE. 

A  Northern  publication  has  remarked  on  the  letter  quoted  above, 
that  it  exhibited  a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  very  imperfect  patriot- 
ism, in  that  G^n.  Lee  was  not  able  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the 
country  bis  affections  for  Yirginia,  and  pleaded  a  partiality  for  his 
State  against  his  duty  to  the  general  government 

But  this  commentary  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  phusiblc — an  instance 
of  that  Fliallow  fallacy,  the  petiiio  pnnrrp>y.  It  begs  the  whole 
question,  and  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  fed- 
eration of  the  American  States,  that  the  government  at  Washington 
represented  a  national  unit,  and  that  any  hesitation  between  its 
authority  and  that  of  the  State  was  the  heejitution  between  loyalty 
and  a  mere  local  affection.  It  ignores  that  school  of  politics  to 
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which  Gen.  Lee  belonged,  which  included  the  whole  mind  of  the 
South,  and  which  for  three  generations  had  persistently  regarded 
the  Union  as  the  creatore  of  the  States,  representing  only  their 
convenience,  and  having  no  mission  whatever  apart  from  them.  In 
this  view  of  the  relations  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
State,  it  is  dear  that  the  latter  was  supoionr  in  its  claims  upon  the 
affections  of  the  inteUigent ;  that  it  was  the  peculiar  object  of  pa- 
triotisni ;  that  it  -was  tlie  pymbol  of  the  love  of  countrv,  rather  than 
the  Union  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  school  of  politics  referred 
to,  was  the  mere  geographical  designation  of  a  leaj^ae  created  by 
the  States,  and  designed  for  the  benrtlt  and  })lcasurc  of  each.  All 
the  accusations  with  which  the  A^orthern  press  has  abounded  about 
the  "  dislojalty  "  or  infidelity  of  those  who  left  the  Federal  service, 
to  take  part  in  the  war  with  the  States  to  which  they  belonged, 
have  been  ingeniously  coloured  by  the  confusion  of  two  schools  of 
politics,  and  have  no  other  foundation  than  a  plausible  and  inso- 
lent dogma  of  partisan  sophistry.  Iiee  went  with  Yii^nia  in  the 
war,  and  to  her  side  of  the  contest;  for  however  he  valued  the 
Union,  and  saw  no  necessity  for  the  secession  of  his  State,  he 
could  not  assume  to  judge  for  its  whole  population ;  and  whatever 
the  position  <>f  liis  State,  he  felt  bound  to  recognize  it  as  that  politi- 
cal community  to  which,  a?  the  original  and  only  porniauent  ele- 
ment in  the  American  system,  his  allegiance  belonged;  as  his 
home,  around  which  the  affections  of  the  man  naturally  cling;  as 
the  abode  of  family  and  friends,  where  the  protection  of  his  arm 
and  sword  was  due  in  the  season  of  danger. 

Gold,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  heart  of  any  son  of  Tirginia 
in  which  welled  not  up  affection,  admiration,  and  sympathy,  when 
he  observed  the  extraordinary  perils  which  beset  her  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  the  heroic  attitude  she  had  assumed  in 
the  very  jaws  of  danger.  She  had  not  seceded  in  any  e^qiectation 
of  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  in  the  very  presence 
of  a  war  that  frowned  npon  her  borders,  vexed  her  waters,  and 
plainly  threatened  to  make  her  smiling  fields  the  theatre  of  its 
revenge  luid  crime.  Lee  had  seen  at  Washington  the  mighty 
power  j>reparing  to  crush  his  State,  and  gatliering  its  forces  lor  the 
bound  upon  its  prey ;  he  knew  that  the  enemy  held  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, her  greatest  place  of  arms,  and  the  gate  to  all  the  water  ave- 
nues into  her  interiour;  he  was  sensible  that  the  persistent  neutral* 
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ity  of  Kentucky  would  practically  expose  Tli^nia  on  thiee  sides 
to  her  invaders ;  lie  appreciated,  as  a  military  man,  the  weak  and 
dangerous  situation ;  and  when  he  found  his  noble  State  daring  the 

worst,  taking  counsel  only  of  her  honour,  stepping  into  the  breach, 
and  baring  her  bosom  to  the  strokes  of  relentless  war,  his  heart 
would  liave  heen  hard,  and  his  spirit  dull,  had  they  not  sympa- 
thized ^ith  the  touching  scene,  and  his  trained  sword  been  drawn 
in  defence  of  bis  native  land. 

Whenever  a  man  acts  conscientiously,  from  a  sincere  conviction 
of  duty,  a  j list  world  gives  credit  for  his  motives,  and  dcscriljcs  his 
conduct  as  generous  and  noble,  whatever  may  have  beeu  the  errour 
of  his  decision.  Judged  even  by  this  rule.  Lee's  adhesion  to  his 
native  State,  on  her  declaration  of  war,  was  a  noble  action,  because 
it  could  not  have  been  determined  by  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  duty,  and  sacrificed  to  that  sense  the  meaner  questions  of  for- 
tune. To  act  as  he  did,  was  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  highest  military 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Washington  government ;  to  incur  the  most 
painful  censures ;  to  sacrifice  his  private  estates,  which  were  on  the 
direct  lines  of  the  Federal  invnsion,  and  to  put  his  house  and  for- 
tunes at  the  mere}'  of  a  declared  enemy.  Powerful  must  have  been 
the  sense  of  duty  that  could  have  conquered  such  considerations, 
and  sublime  mn?t  have  heen  the  strnc.'p:!e  of  mind  in  wiiich  every 
selfish  passion  aud  thought  of  expediency  ultiuiately  suricndered 
to  the  conviction  of  right^  and  the  voice  of  conscience  proclaimed 
the  victory. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Bichmond,  the  State 
Convention,  still  assembled  there,  voted  Lee  the  appointment  of 
Hajo]>General,  in  command  of  all  the  military  forces  in  Yii^nia. 
There  had  lie  en  great  anxiety  and  speculation  as  to  what  would  be 
bis  choice  in  the  war ;  the  newspapers  had  variously  reported  his 
position ;  a  value  and  interest  had  been  given  to  his,  above  all  other 
early  military  names  of  the  war ;  it  was  known  that  Gen.  Scott 
had  indorsed  him  as  his  ablest  lieutenant ;  and  when  at  last  it  was 
made  certain  that  he  liad  abandoned  the  Federal  service,  and  thrown 
bis  great  name  and  abilities  into  the  scale  for  Virginia,  tlie  joy  in 
Eiclmiond  Wiis  extreme.  There  had  beeu  a  hope  that  Gen.  Scott, 
himself  would  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his  native  State,  Yiiv 
ginia ;  but  when  he  declared  differently,  the  people  of  Virginia 
were  more  than  consoled  in  the  loss  of  a  valetudinarian  General, 
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by  the  gain  of  Lee,  who  was  popularly  reported  to  have  inspired 
the  whole  campaign  in  Mexico,  to  be  superionr  in  mind  to  his  aged 
chief^  to  have  been  designated  as  his  early  successor  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  the  advantnge  of 
ripe  years  and  a  vigorous  body.  When,  on  the  22d  April,  ihe 
name  of  Eobert  E.  Lee  was  thus  communicated  by  Governor 
Letcher  to  the  Convention  ns  nominee  for  Commcinder-in-Chief  of 
the  Virginia  forces,  tbere  was  im  eager  and  affirmative  response. 
The  confirmation  wiis  uuaniiuous,  and  without  a  inomeut's  hesita- 
tion. It  was  made  with  a  heartiness  that  attestf^d  the  ci^rdial  and 
unbounded  coniideuce  of  Yiigiuiu  m  the  man  to  whom,  more  than 
all  others,  she  now  intrusted  her  destinies. 

The  next  day,  a  grand  ceremony  was  appointed  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  Capitol.  It  was  announced  that  Maj.-Gen.  Lee,  with  a 
distinguished  company,  would  be  personally  introduced  to  the 
Convention,  and  might  be  expected  to  make  a  remarkable  speech 
on  the  occasion.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  an  eager  audience ; 
all  the  members  of  the  Convention  stood,  as  a  mark  of  respect;  on 
the  right  of  the  presiding  officer  were  Governor  Letcher  and  Mr. 
Stephen?,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  and  on  the  left 
the  members  of  the  "Advisory  Coimcil"  of  Virginia,  while  Geu. 
Lee,  in  the  immediate  company  of  tlie  committee  ajipointed  to 
receive  him,  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  main  aidle.  Every 
spectator  admired  the  personal  appearance  of  the  man,  bis  dignified 
figure,  his  air  of  self-poised  strength,  and  features  in  which  shone 
the  steady  animation  of  a  consciousness  of  power,  purpose,  and 
position.  He  was  in  the  full  and  hardy  flush  of  ripe  years  and 
vigorous  health.  His  figure  was  tall,  its  constituents  well  knit 
together;  his  bead,  well  shaped  and  squarely  built^  ^ve  indica- 
tions of  a  powerful  intellect;  a  face  not  yet  interlined  by  age,  still 
remarkable  for  its  personal  beauty,  was  lighted  np  hy  eyes  black 
in  the  shade,  but  brown  in  the  full  light,  clear,  benignant,  but  with 
a  deep  j'eeess  of  h'ght,  a  curtaiucd  fire  in  them  that  blazed  in 
momtMits  of  excitement ;  a  countenance,  the  natural  expression  of 
which  was  gentle  and  btnievolcnt,  yet  struck  tlic  beholdei-  as  mask- 
ing an  iron.  will.  His  manners  were  at  once  grave  and  kindly  ; 
without  gayety  or  abandon,  he  was  also  without  the  affectation  of 
dignity.  Such  was  the  man  whose  stately  figure,  in  the  Capitol  at 
Bichmond,  brought  to  mind  the  old  race  of  Virginians,  and  who 
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was  thereafter  to  win  the  reputation,  not  only  as  tbe  first  com- 
mander, but  also  as  the  first  gentleman  of  the  South,  the  most 
perfect  aiul  beautiful  model  of  manhood  in  the  war. 

Gen,  Lee  was  received  v:\ih.  a  iuLsonie  piece  of  rhetoric.  The 
presiding  officer  of  the  Coaventiou,  Mr.  Janney,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  the  gaady  speech  oommoa  on  such  occar 
sioDS.  He  conceived  that  the  aucUenoe,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  thej  stood,  might  hear  the  echo  of  the  voices  of  the  states- 
men, the  soldieis  and  sages  of  by-gone  days ;  he  declared  that  Vir- 
ginia, having  taken  a  position  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  authority, 
was  "  animated  by  one  impulse,  governed  by  one  desire  and  one 
determination,  and  that  was  that  she  should  be  defended,  and  that 
no  spot  of  her  soil  should  be  polluted  by  the  foot  of  an  invader;" 
and,  speaking  directly  to  Gtti.  Lee,  he  reminded  him  of  the  histori- 
cal inspirations  connected  with  his  name,  remarkiug  the  singular 
circumstance  that  his  native  county  of  Westmoreland  had  shown 
peculiar  productive  power  in  having  given  birth  to  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  to  liichtad  Henry  Lee,  and  to  Monroe.  Connecting 
the  memory  of  Washington,  he  closed  with  this  glomnng  exhorta- 
tion :  "  When  the  Father  of  his  Country  made  his  last  will  and 
testament,  he  gave  his  swords  to  his  favourite  nephews  with  an 
injunction  that  they  should  tkevet  be  drawn  from  their  scabbards 
except  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  country,  and,  that  if  drawn  for  the  latter  purpose,  they  should 
fall  with  them  in  their  hands,  rather  than  relinquish  them.  Yes- 
terday  your  mother,  Virginia,  placed  her  sword  in  your  hand,  upon 
the  implied  condition  that  we  know  you  will  keep  it  to  the  letter 
and  in  spirit,  that  you  will  draw  it  only  in  defenee,  and  that  3-011 
will  fall  wi(;i  it  in  your  hand  rather  than  the  object  ibr  which  it 
was  placed  tliere  shall  fail."' 

G^he  reply  of  Gen.  Lee  was  very  simple  and  short;  but  touch- 
ing in  its  brevity,  Washington-like  in  its  modesty,  and  pervaded 
by  a  deep  tone  of  solemnity  that  penetrated  the  excited  and  giddy 
assembly  that  had  expected  a  fulsome  harangue.  He  could  not 
]have  sp  jkcn  more  appropriately.   He  said : 

^^Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Profoundly 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  must  say 
I  waB  not  prepared,  I  accept  the  position  assigned  mo  by  your  par- 
tiality. 1  would  have  much  preferred,  had  your  choice  ^leu 
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upon  an  abler  man.  Trusting  in  Alniighly  God,  an  approving 
coDscience,  and  the  aid  of  my  fel low-citizens,  1  devote  myself  to 
the  service  of  Tny  native  State,  in  whose  behalf  aloce  will  I  ever 
again  draw  my  sword." 

When  this  ceremony  took  plaoe^  Yirginia  had  not  formally 
perfected  her  alliance  and  association  yrith  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. On  the  24th  April,  it  uras  determined  by  the  Conven- 
tion, that  pending  the  popular  yoto  on  the  queston  of  secession) 
military  operations,  offensive  and  defensive^  in  Yiiginia,  should  be 
under  the  chief  control  and  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Confederate  troops  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
States  oflLc  Gulf  were  now  being  rapidly  thrown  forward  into  Yir- 
ginia. On  the  10th  May,  tiic  Confederate  Secretary  of  War 
invested  Lee  with  the  control  of  the  forces  in  Virginia  by  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Montgomery,  May  10, 1861. 

To  Maj.-Gbn.  B.  E.  Lee: — ^To  prevent  confusion,  you  will 
assume  the  control  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Yii^ 
ginia,  and  assign  ^em  to  such  duties  as  you  inay  indicate,  until 
further  orders ;  for  which  this  will  be  your  authority. 

L  P.  Walker,  SscreUxry  of  War, 

About  this  time  Gen.  Lee  was  busily  engaged  in  oiganizing 

and  equipping  the  military  forces,  hiirrjnng  from  every  part  of 
Yirginia,  and  rapidly  arrivitiir  on  tbe  trains  from  the  {South.  It 
was  not  a  brilliant  serviee,  but  one  of  peculiar  vexation  and  diffi- 
culty. It  reqnired  all  his  experieuee  and  skill  to  establish  dis- 
cipline and  order ;  to  subdue  the  exceaaive  spirits  of  the  voiuu 
teers;  to  organize  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments;  and 
to  bring  out  of  the  general  excitement  and  confusion  the  substance 
and  form  of  great  armies.  More  than  fifty  thousand  men  were 
already,  in  the  early  days  of  May,  1861,  under  arms  in  Yiiginia; 
and  to  organize  these,  and  to  distribute  them  so  as  to  enable  the 
immediate  concentration  of  troops  upon  the  borders  of  the  Stat^ 
wherever  tbe  movements  of  the  enemy  might  demand  their  ])res. 
ence,  was  the  immense  task  imposed  npon  T.ec.  Ho  sat  almost 
daily  in  the  military  council  with  Gov.  Letcher  and  others;  he 
performed  an  amount  of  labor  that  was  almost  incredible,  yet 
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always  working  -with  ease  and  exactness ;  and  he  made  the  reputa- 
tioa  of  a  skilfal  or^nizer  of  armies,  before  be  commenced  the 
career  of  aetiye  commander  in  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  the  popular  vote  of  Virginia  having  pronounced 
almost  unanimously  for  secession,*  and  this  formality  having  been 
accomplished,  the  State  linked  her  destiny  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy ;  and  that  ^^overnmcnt  Fij.n-jified  tlie  appreciation  of  the 
accession  of  the  irreat  Commouweallh,  by  transferring  its  capital  to 
Richmond,  and  making  Yirginia  at  onec  tlie  administrative  centre 
of  tha  new  power  and  the  main  seat  of  wur.  Early  in  June,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Lee  was  created  a  fall  General  in  the  Gonfederate  service. 
But  he  was  assigned  to  an  obscure  and  difficult  field  of  service ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  surprised  and  pained  to  find  his  reputation 
soon  douded  by  quick  and  grievous  nusfortunes. 

*  Thf}  Rfr^regste  of  the  popular  vote  of  Tligtnia,  on  tlM  ofdinanoe  of  seoeaakiii, 

go  far  jvs  (.xaLtljr  known,  was  as  follows: 

For  Katiacatio&  126,960 

For  B^ection  20,373 

Majority  for  Ratification   ......  105,57t 

TimQ  were  irregular  and  coojoctural  returns  froBi  some  of  tlie  oouatles,  wluch 
ItrobaUy  reduced  the  ini\ioiil7  to  little  km  tlum  a  hundnd  thousand  rotes. 
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CHAi'l^xv  IV. 

GeiL  Lee  mat  to  Nor&wecitem  Virginia. — Description  of  the  tlieatre  of  the  war.-— 
tTnforti:n,it,r-  nn'!it  nrv  oonricLls  in  Richmond. — Proclaniation  of  Governor  Letcher.— 
A  cartcaiure  of  secession. — Disaster  of  £ich  Mountain. — Gen.  Lee's  pkos  theio- 
aftor.— Ho  is  foiled  at  Oheat  Mbantain.— ICardies  to  fhe  Kaoafrha  Yallejr.— 
Escape  of  Boaecrans. — Failure  of  Lee's  CampugiL>-^Be  is  abused  and  twitted  in 
Eichmond.— Scoft's  of  tlie  Eichmona  "  E^i^riiinor." — TLo  is  assigned  to  "the  coast 
Service."— Becalkd  to  Richmond,  and  modo  ^'  Commantling  Ge&eraL" — Tlus  po&t 
UDimpoitant,  and  acaroely  honourahle. 

What  is  known  as  Northwestern  Virginia  includes  all  that  part 
of  tlie  State  between  the  Obio  "River  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
It  has  sometimes  been  called  tlie  "  higliland  region  "  of  Virginia. 
But  this  comparative  term  is  weat  and  insufficient  to  describe  tlie 
mountainous  character  of  the  region  and  the  extreiiio  abruptness 
and  intricacies  oi'  its  features  Tlie  towering  riJgo  of  the  Alle^ 
ghanies  separates  it  ftom  the  famous  Yalley  of  Virginia;  and  the 
county  of  Bandolpli,  which  holds  the  practicable  lines  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two,  is  cut  by  a  series  of  lo%  mountain  ridges 
known  as  the  Sewell,  Bich}  Cheat,  Slaughter's,  and  Middle  Moun- 
tains, which  M  more  than  half  of  the  county,  and  leave  a  belt  of 
table,  or  plain  lands,  hardly  ten  miles  broad,  on  its  western  border. 
There  are  passes  ihiougli  Cheat  nnrl  Greenbrier  Mountains  (the 
latter  being  properly  part  of  the  Alleghany  ridge) ;  but  it  needed 
but  an  ordinar}-  eye  to  see  that  the  entire  extent  of  this  country 
was  but  little  practicable  for  artiilery  and  cavalry.  It  offered  to 
the  movcmcnLs  of  light-ai-med  iiifruitrv  only  narrow  iuid  rough 
roads,  winding  along  the  edges  of  cliasms,  thjough  rugged  valleys, 
over  mountain-tops,  and  across  the  beds  of  streams  and  rivers. 
Through  the  ravines  ran  watercourses  which,  uniting,  flowed  away 
until  they  feil  into  the  Tygart^s  Valley  and  Cheat  Bivers,  and  ran 
northward  and  westward  to  £nd  their  way  at  last  into  the  Ohio. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  this  whole  mountain  region  was  habit- 
ually visited  by  heavy  rains,  which  saturated  the  forest  cover, 
deluged  the  few  open  fields,  and  converted  the  load-beds  into  a 
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mixtare  of  mud  and  day  impassable  for  artillery  and  baggage 
wagons. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  militarj  crrour,  but  oni"^  for  vrhich 
Gen.  Lee  was  not  resj)on3ible,  to  atteinjit  the  retention  and  occu- 
pation by  tlie  Confederate  .irms  of  a  country  so  ragged  and  intri- 
cate, and  so  remote  in  its  relations  to  the  dominant  campaisrns  of 
the  war.   It  needs  only  a  glance  at  the  map  to  indicate  to  the 
obfierver  the  important  &ct  that  the  communications  of  Northwest- 
em  Virginia  were  much  more  easy  with  the  enemy's  country  than 
with  the  remainder  of  Virginia.  The  Ohio  Biver  washed  its  west- 
em  border ;  the  Monongahela  pierced  its  northern  boundary ;  and 
in  addition  to  these  water  dualities  of  the  enemy,  two  railroads, 
from  the  Ohio  eastward,  united  at  Grafton,  and  enabled  the  Federal 
government  to  pour  troops  rapidly  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
oounfry.    Tlie  Confederates  tad  no  access  to  it  except  by  tedious 
mountain  road?? ;  having  neither  navirable  river  nor  railroad  by 
■which  to  trnn^;port  tlicir  troop?,  to  compete  with  equai  pace  in  the 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  to  retreat  with  facility  in  case  of 
disaster.    The  true  military  policy  ap})cars  to  have  been  to  have 
left  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Noithweslern,  Virginia,  to  tolerate 
his  advance  from  that  direction  until  he  involved  himself  in  the 
arduous  mountain  roads,  to  tempt  him  to  lengthen  his  own  lines 
of  communication,  and  to  have  awaited  his  attacks  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  wilderness,  where  the  Confederates  might  have  adroitly 
transferred  to  him  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  and  concen- 
trated with  ease  to  crush  him.  The  country  that  was  to  be  con- 
tested was  no  vital  part  of  Virginia ;  it  was  embraced  between  the 
mo«t  populous  and  fanatical  parf.=j  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania,- and  its  resources  were  inconsiderable. 

But  the  considerations  we  have  referred  to  did  not  prevail. 
The  policy  of  the  military  council  in  llichmond  to  hold  Northwest- 
ern Virginia,  and  drive  the  enemy  out  of  this  region,  originated  iu  a 
mistaken  generosity  towards  the  inhabitants;  proceeded  from  an 
unwillingness  to  leave  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  loyal  population 
to  the  oppressions  of  a  few  traitors,  backed  by  invaders;  and 
assumed  the  fact  that  a  Confederate  army  would  obtain  there  lihe 
active  assistance  of  the  people,  which  would  be  a  great  compensa- 
tion as  against  the  superionr  force  of  the  enemy,  and  with  respect  to 
the  topographical  disadvantages  of  the  country.  It  may  be  gene- 
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rally  described  as  part  of  the  early  and  mucli-mistaken  military 
policy  of  the  South,  to  cover  everyOiing.  "Wlien  the  Confederate 
Military  Department  took  control  at  Richmond,  it  adopted  towards 
Korthwestorn  Yirsrinia  the  view  that  G-overaor  Letcher  and  his 
advisory  council  had  alread}'  decided. 

The  policy  and  hopes  of  the  latter  are  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  following  proclamation  of  Governor  Letcher,  dated  June  14, 
1861: 

tfic  P&i^h  of  NbrOtwestem  Virginia: 

"The  sovereign  people  of  Virginia,  unbiassed,  and  by  their 
own  free  choice,  have,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand qualified  voters,  severed  the  ties  that  heretofore  bound  them 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  united  this  Common- 
wealth with  the  Confederate  States.  That  our  people  have  the 
right  *to  institute  a  new  Governmpnt,  Inyinp"  its  fonndntions  on 
such  principles,  imd  organizing  its  powers  in  sucli  iorm  as  to  tliem 
filudl  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  lia])piness,'  was 
proclaimed  by  our  fathers,  and  it  is  a  right  wLicU  no  freeman 
should  ever  relmquisb.  Tiio  State  of  Virginia  haa  now,  the 
second  time  in  her  history,  asserted  this  right,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Yi^nian  to  acknowledge  her  act  when  ratified  by  such  a 
majority,  and  to  give  his  willing  cooperation  to  make  good  the 
declaration.  All  her  people  have  voted.  Each  has  taken  bis 
chance  to  have  his  personal  views  represented.  You,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  State,  Lave  cast  your  vote  fairly,  and  the  majority  is 
against  yon.  It  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  yield  to  the  will  of 
the  State.  The  Bill  of  Riglits  ]ias  }>rocIaimed  '  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  uniform  goveniinent  ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  govern- 
ment separate  from,  or  independent  of  the  government  of  Virginia 
ought  to  be  erected  or  established  witliin  the  hmits  thereof.' 

"The  majority,  thus  declared,  therefore  have  a  right  to  govern. 
But  notwithstanding  this  rights  thus  exercised,  has  been  regarded 
by  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  United  States  as  undoubted 
and  sacred,  yet  the  Government  at  Washington  now  utterly  denies 
it,  and  by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power  is  endeavouring  to  coerce 
our  people  to  abject  submission  to  their  authority.  Virginia  has 
asserted  her  independence.  Slic  will  maintain  it  at  every  hazard. 
She  is  sustained  by  the  power  of  ten  of  her  sister  Southern  States, 
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ready  and  willing  to  uphold  her  cause.  Qm  any  true  Yiiginian 
r^asc  to  render  assistance?  Men  of  the  Korthwest,  I  appeal  to 

yon,  by  all  the  considerations  which  have  drawn  ns  together  as  one 
people  heretofore,  to  Tally  to  the  standard  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
By  all  the  sacred  ties  of  consangniniiy,  hy  the  intermixtures  of  the 
bL.x'i]  of  East  and  West,  by  cornnion  paternity,  by  I'ririidships 
hallowed  by  a  thousand  cherished  recollections  and  niouiorios  of 
the  past^  by  the  relics  of  the  great  men  of  other  days,  come  to 
Yirginia^s  banner,  and  drive  the  invader  from  your  soil.  There 
may  be  trsdtors  in  the  midst  of  you,  who,  for  selfish  ends,  have 
turned  against  their  mother,  and  would  permit  her  to  be  ignomin^ 
iously  oppressed  and  degraded.  But  I  cannot,  will  not  believe 
that  a  majority  of  you  are  not  true  sons,  who  will  not  give  your 
blood  and  your  treasure  for  Virginities  defence. 

"I  have  sent  for  your  protection  snch  troops  as  the  emergency 
enabled  me  to  collect,  in  cbargo  of  a  competent  commander.  I 
have  ordered  a  large  force  to  go  to  your  aid,  but  I  rely  with  the 
utmost  ('onfi'lcnee  upon  your  own  strong  arm.s  to  rescue  your  fire* 
sides  and  altars  from  the  pollution  of  a  reckless  and  ruthless  enemy. 
The  State  is  invaded  at  several  points,  but  ample  forces  have  been 
collected  to  defend  her. 

"  The  troops  are  posted  at  Huttonsville.  Come  with  your  own 
good  weapons  and  meet  them  as  brothers  I 

"  By  the  Governor :  John  Letcheb." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  people  of  Northwestern  Vir- 

pm'm  did  not  respond  to  this  appeal,  but  indicated  a  preference  for 
the  Federal  authoritj-.  pjoceodcd  to  construct  a  new  government, 
and  thus  offered  to  i!ie  army  from  Bichmond  that  entered  this 
region,  the  aspect  and  character  of  a  hostile  State,  and  sliifted  the 
perils  and  disadvantages  attending  aa  invading  ibrce  from  the 
Federals  to  the  Confederates.  On  the  2Qth  August,  a  Convention 
passed  an  ordinance  creating  a  new  i^aJtSy  the  boundary  of  which 
included  the  counties  of  Logan,  Wyoming,  Baleigh,  Fayette, 
Nicholas,  Webster,  Bandolph,  Tucker,  Preston,  Monongahela, 
^•r:uion,  Taylor,  Barbour,  Upshur,  Harrison,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Clay, 
Kanawha,  Boone,  Wayne,  Cabell,  Putnam,  ICason,  Jackson,  Koane, 
Calhoun,  Wirt,  Gilmer,  Bitohie^  Wood,  Pleasants,  Tyler,  Dodd- 
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ridge,  Wetzd,  Marshall,  Ohio^  Brooke,  and  Hancock.  A  provi- 
sion  was  incorporated  permitting  certain  adjoining  counties  to  come 
in  if  tbej  should  desire,  hj  expression  of  a  majority  of  their  people 

to  do  so.  The  infinite  absurdity  was  eommittc^d  at  "Washington, 
of  acknowledginir  as  the  State  of  Tirginia  a  band  of  disaffected 
counties;  and  the  Federal  government,  although  conducting  its 
war  on  the  theory  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  States  from  the 
Uiiiou  was  heresy  and  treason,  did  not  hesi title  when,  it  suited  its 
purposes  to  put  itself  into  the  most  glaring  and  grotesque  incon* 
sistency  of  adopting  and  confirming  a  very  earicaiure  of  secession. 

The  defence  of  Northwestern  Virginia  was  first  undertaken  by 
Gen.  Lee,  in  dispatching  Col.  Porterfield  to  that  region,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  there  a  local  force.  The  results  of  the  recruit* 
ing  searvice  were  small,  and  to  meet  the  occupation  by  HcOlellan, 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  May  was  throwing  a  force  across  the 
Ohio,  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand  men 
wore  directed  upon  Korth^restern  Virginia,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Gariiett,  who  had  lielonged  to  the  Vederal  service.  Onthe  lith 
July,  this  little  army,  threatened  by  fburlbid  numbera  and  resources, 
and  while  imprudently  divided — Gen.  Garnett  having  detached 
Pegram  fix>m  the  maiu  position  at  Laurel  Hill,  which  commanded 
the  turnpike  from  Staunton  to  Wheeling,  to  hold  Rich  Mountain, 
five  miles  below — ^was  assailed  by  two  columns  of  the  enemy. 
Both  parts  were  compelled  to  retreat  across  the  AUeghanies,  with 
the  loss  of  tlieir  baggage  and  artillery,  and  about  a  thousand  pris- 
oners; and  at  Carrick's  Ford,  at  the  passage  of  the  Cheat  River, 
Gen.  Garnett  him^^t^If  was  killed,  while  attempting  to  rally  the  rear- 
guard of  tlie  retreat. 

After  this  disaster,  it  wns  determined  that  Gen.  Lee  himself  should 
take  the  Held ;  and  he  at  orico  })roceeded  to  organize  a  campaign, 
with  the  object  of  oT)taining  possession  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kana* 
wLa,  as  well  as  the  country  to  the  northward,  from  which  Gen. 
Garnett  had  been  driven,  lie  took  iaunediate  command  of  the 
remains  of  Garnett's  army  at  Monterey,  and  also  directed  the 
movements  of  G«ns.  Floyd  and  Wise  in  the  lower  country ;  the 
latter,  after  the  affidr  of  !EUch  Mountain,  having  retreated  to  Lewis- 
burg,  on  the  Greenbrier  River,  and  Floyd's  force  of  about  four 
thousand  men  having  been  sent  to  his  relief. 

The  field  was  one  of  little  promise  for  Lee.  He  found  himself 
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in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popalation;  the  wild  ranges  in  which  he 

was  to  operate,  were  known  only  to  the  most  experienced  woods' 
men  and  hunters  frequenting  them ;  and  althougli  Lc  cndeavonred 
to  shorten  the  ardaoua  line  of  comiMiiiiicatiou  over  the  mountain 
roads,  by  leaving  the  Central  Eailroad  at  n  point  forty  miles  west 
of  Staunton,  and  penetrating  the  nortliwost,  through  the  counties 
of  ]\aih  and  Pocahonta.^,  at  the  Yalley  Mountain,  he  found  that  a 
season  of  unusual  rains  robbed  him  evea  of  this  success. 

Gen.  Bosecrans  was  at  this  time  commander-in*chief  of  the 
enemy's  forces  in  Western  Virginia,  and  had  left  Gen.  Beynolds 
at  Cheat  Mountain  to  hold  the  passes,  and  the  roads  to  Weston 
and  Grafton.  The  month  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember were  consumed  by  a  series  of  skirmishes,  between  the 
force  under  Gen.  Lee  and  that  under  Qen.  Beynolds.  at  Cheat 
Mountain.  These  actions  were  of  but  little  account;  Lee*8  main 
oT>ject  "bein,^  to  dislodge  the  enemy  by  manoPiivreS,  rather  than  by 
direct  attacl:,  and  to  get  a  foothold  on  his  flanks  or  on  his  rear. 
At  one  time  he  iiad  endeavoured  to  surround  and  capture  the 
enemy's  fovees  which  occupied  a  block-house  on  one  of  the  throe 
sumniils  of  the  Cheat  Mountain,  and  were  also  strongly  intrenched 
at  a  place  called  Elk  Water,  the  junction  of  Tygart*s  Yalley  River 
and  Elk  Bun.  The  plan  was  well  formed ;  but  CoL  Bust,  with  a 
number  of  Arkansas  troops,  having  failed  to  attack  what  was 
known  as  the  Cheat  Summit  Fort,  G^.  Lee  found  the  whole  day 
disconcerted,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  without 
any  results  whatever. 

The  disappointed  commander  now  resolved  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Gens.  Floyd  and  Wise,  and  to  unite  the  whole  Confederate  army 
in  the  Kanawha  Yalley.  The  movement  v^txs  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  Lee  concentrated  his  forces  at  Sewell  Mountain  about 
the  end  of  September,  having  left  a  detachment  of  about  i^,oi  '0  men, 
under  Gen,  Henry  A.  Jackson,  to  guard  the  road  leading  to  Staun- 
ton, and  the  line  of  the  Greenbrier  liiver.  He  had  now  in  hand  an 
army  of  quite  15,000  men ;  he  undoubtedly  outnumbered  Bose- 
crans, who  had  followed  him,  and  was  now  daily  engaged  in  skir- 
mishing with  Wise*8  troops  at  Sewell  Mountain ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  Lee  might  now  deliver  battle  with  effect,  and  bring  to  some 
sort  of  issue  a  hitherto  fmltless  and  desultory  campaign.  Expecta- 
tion was  high,  and  at  last  became  feverish.  For  twelve  days  the 
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two  armies  remained  ia  position,  each  waiting  an  attack  from  the 
other.  Finallv,  one  morning,  it  was  discovered  by  Lee  that  his 
euemj  liad  disappeared  in  the  night,  and  reached  his  old  posi- 
tion  on  the  Gaulej  Bivcr,  tliirtv-two  miles  distant*  Gen.  Lee  was 
unable  to  follow.  The  swollen  streams  and  tlic  mud  made  anj- 
thing  like  hopeful  and  el^ective  j)ursuit  impossible  ;  and  the  advent 
of  winter  was  soon  to  close  active  operations,  and  to  leave  the  cam- 
paign exactly  where  it  started— the  federals  holding  the  country 
west  of  the  Alieghanies,  the  Confederates  occupying  the  mountains 
and  the  Greenbrier  Valley. 

Even  this  slight  tennre  was  to  be  abandoned ;  the  Confederate 
troops  were  recalled  to  other  fields,  and  in  November  Gen.  Lee 
returned  to  Eichmond  with  a  sadly  diminished  reputation.  The 
campaign  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  a  sorry  affair,  and  an  un- 
doubted  failnrc.   It  had  accomplished  nothing;  it  had  expended 
much  of  time  and  troops ;  it  had  not  only  surrendered  the  country 
which  it  was  to  contest,  bat  it  had  done  so  without  giving  to  the 
enemy  a  single  lesson  of  resolution,  or  dealing  him  one  important 
stroke  of  arms;  and  it  had  saeritieed  to  disease  alone,  tliousands 
of  men  who  had  fallen  victims  to  pneumonia  and  other  sickness, 
consequent  upon  exposure  to  cold  and  rain.   A  just  explanation 
of  Gen.  Lee's  failure  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  circumstauces 
against  which  he  had  to  contend— the  disconcert  of  suboidinate 
officers ;  and  the  principal  fact^  which  history  has  abundantly  illus- 
tratod,  that  the  greatest  abilities  often  fail  in  small  and  petty  work, 
where  the  field  i  r  t  commensurate  with  the  man,  is  not  suited  for 
the  display  of  his  characteristics,  and  is  destitute  of  any  great  inspi- 
ration.    But  there  were  many  persons  in  Richmond  who  were  not 
inclined  to  a  generous  view  of  the  disappointment  Gen.  Lee  had 
given  the  pnblic  in  his  first  campaign,  and  who  at  once  fell  to  ridi- 
culing and  decrjiug  him.    He  was  twitted  as  "  Letcher's  pet." 
He  was  described  as  a  man  living  on  a  historical  name  and  a  showy 
presence,  with  no  merit  of  mind— one  who,  puHed  hy  what  his 
famUy  had  done,  had  cultivated  a  heavy  dignity  and  a  superiour 
manner,  with  no  brains  to  support  the  display.  It  was  remembered 
that  on  his  first  assumption  of  command,  he  had  advised  that  the 
volunteer  spirit  of  the  country  was  unsteady  and  excessive— ^-that  it 
needed  repression.  It  was  said  that  he  was  tender  of  blood,  and 
sought  to  accomplish  his  campaign  in  the  mountains  by  strategy. 
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rather  than  bj  fighting;  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  the  lepiesen* 
tative  of  West  Point  in  opposition  to  the  school  of  "  fighting  Gen- 
erals ; "  and  all  these  things  were  readilj  pat  to  his  discredit  in  the 
early  and  flushed  perloda  of  the  war,  when  the  Southern  populace 
clamoured  for  bloody  battles,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  imagi* 
nation  that  a  sudden  rush  of  raw  men  to  arms  would  be  sufficient 
to  overpower  llic  adversarj  and  accompli?h  their  indepenrlencp. 
Lee's  views  were  not  generallv  appreciated  ;  Viis  failure  in  moun- 
tain warfare  was  taken  by  many  persons  as  decisive  of  ins  miiitary 
reputation  ;  and  at  the  period  referred  to  in  Richmond,  ho  was  the 
most  unpopular  commander  of  equal  rank  in  the  Confederate  bcrvice. 
A  rumour  was  circulated  about  this  time,  that  the  one  ambition  of 
Ijee's  ]xSd  was  to  be  GK^vemor  of  Virginia  after  the  war,  and  to  manu* 
&cture  reputation  in  the  contest  to  recommend  him  for  the  position. 
The  writer  recollects  with  what  derision  the  rumour  was  received  in 
certain  ^[uaiters  in  Bichmond ;  how  Mr.  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the 
ExammeTf  hooted  it^  and  made  it  part  of  his  quarrel  with  John 
Letcher,  who  was  supposed  to  be  nursing  Lee's  conceit ;  and  how 
the  claim  of  the  reputed  candidate  was  generally  put  down  as 
absurd  and  irt?;olent.  And  vet,  a  few  verirs  later,  and  the  man  thus 
derided  might  luivc  )uid  tiie  Dictatorship  of  the  entire  Southern 
Confcdcraey,  if  ho  iiad  \mt  crooked  his  finger  to  accept  it ! 

Happily  the  Governniont  did  not  share  and  refused  to  rcllect  this 
early  popular  injusiice  towards  Leo.  But  in  view  of  his  loss  of  so 
much  of  the  public  confidence,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  put  him 
into  no  very  active  and  conspicuous  command ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly sent  South,  and  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  coast  defences 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  duties  consisted  in  super- 
intending the  fortidcattons  along  the  coast,  and  exercising  his 
engineering  skill  to  add  to  their  security.  These  duties  were  eflS.- 
cicntly  performed ;  the  district  of  South  Carolina  was  placed  in  an 
adiniralle  state  of  defence;  and  Gen.  Lee  appears  to  have  won  in 
tliis  department  a  new  accession  of  populai  itv  and  personal  esteem. 
In  February,  1862,  there  was  some  motion  to  make  Li  in  Secretary 
of  War;  but  it  was  considered  by  Congress  that  lie  did  not  coni- 
mand  enough  of  the  public  couMence  for  this  important  position. 
It  was  then  decided  by  President  Davis  to  recall  him  to  Bichmond, 
and  to  confer  on  him  the  new  appointment  of  **  Commanding  Gen- 
eral," to  take  charge  of  the  mOitary  movements  of  the  war.  The 
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title  of  the  new  office  waff  a  sonoroas  one ;  but  as  Mr.  Davis  had 
praoticallj  annihiUted  the  bill  creating  it  by  requiring  the  miscall- 
ed generalissimo  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  President^*'  it 
may  be  briefly  remarked  that  the  new  position  of  Gen.  Lee  was 
not  an  important  one,  and  was  scarcely  an  honourable  one.  He 
was  nothing  more  than  a  supernumerary  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Davis.  But  the  great  man  waits  the  proper  call  of  crents,  and  the 
occasion  coinmcnsurate  with  hia  power.  In  this  uuccrtain  period 
of  Lee's  repuUition  a  Southern  journal  ventured  to  declare  that 
"the  time  would  jet  come  when  his  supcriour  abilities  would  be 
vindicated  boUi  to  hia  own  renown  and  the  glory  of  hia  country." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

McGIellan's  march  up  tho  Poninsula, — Kecoilcctions  of  the  WJiite  House." — Battle 
of  SeTen  Pines. — Review  of  wsndition  of  the  Confederacy.— An  act  "  to  disband 
the  armies  of  the  Ooiiibdeiao7."— Oanuval  of  miflrula— Oon.  Lee  in  oomnuwd  o( 
t^e  forces  arournl  "Riclimorul. — Nearly  t-vro-tliird?  of  his  nvmr  rnvr  conscripts. — 
Hia  adoption  ot'  Gun.  Johnston's  idea  of  coaoouiration. — Maanois  of  Lee  as  a 
oommaoder. — ^Tbe  great  batUe  Joined.— Beaver>Dam  Oteek.— Qen.  Lee  resting  at 
a  brm-bouBed^The  0iary  of  Qalnes*  M&]a.^^rilliant  aiidad^  nt  Qen.  Lee  in  de* 
livering  this  hatlla. — P.ctrcit  of  McClcHan. — Prszier'g  Hann.'— Kalveru  — 
ffk»  oirouic  of  Leo's  victories  broken. — iMa  official  summaiy  of  '*tiie  Seven  Days' 
battlea." 

Ik  the  early  days  of  May,  1862,  McClellan,  with  his  numerous 
and  bedra^led  army,  was  toiling  up  the  peninsular  shape  of  land 
formed  by  the  James  Biver  and  the  estuary  of  tlie  York,  while 
Johnston,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces,  fell  back  towjoxls 
Richmond  with  admirable  precision,  leaving  no  consiflerablc  trace 
of  disa.stcr  on  his  retreat.  On  this  memorable  Tiiarcli,  the  advanced 
guard  of  tbc  J^'ederals  occu])icd  the  White  Tloasc  on  t  he  Parnunkey 
RivcT,  formerly  the  property  and  home  ol'  George  Wa-sUington,  and 
which  had  come  iiitx>  the  possesBsiou  of  Gen.  Lee  when  ho  married 
Miss  Custis.  Since  the  war  it  had  been  designated  by  Gen.  Lee 
as  his  fiimily  seat^  and  was  occupied  by  his  wife  until  the  enemy 
approached,  and  she  fled  towards  Richmond  for  safety.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  and  one  much  to  the  honour  of  McClel- 
Ian,  who  was  steadily  opposed  to  all  private  spoliation  in  the  war, 
that  he  respected  the  historical  associations  of  the  place,  and  pro* 
tectcd  the  property  from  all  ravages  of  the  soldiery.  It  was  here 
the  "  Father  of  his  Country"  had  lived,  and  within  a  few  miles  stood 
the  chiireh  in  which  he  had  been  married.  "When  Mrs.  Lee  departed 
from  tlic  house  on  the  approach  of  the  Federal  army,  she  left  a 
note  Oil  a  table  which  read:  "T^orthern  soldiers  who  profess  to 
reverence  Washington,  forbear  to  desecrate  the  home  of  his  first 
married  life^  the  property  of  bis  wife,  now  owned  by  her  descend- 
ants." It  happened  that  almost  the  first  officer  who  entered  the 
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bouse  was  a  cousin  of  tKe  Lee  &mily,  who  liad  continued  to  serve 
in  the  United  States  army,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Gen.  McClellan  strictly  complied  with  the  request  of  the  owners 
of  the  house,  and  not  only  forbade  any  of  his  troops  to  enter  the 

premises,  hut  even  abstainecl  from  doing  so  himself,  preferring  to 
encamp  in  the  nrijoining'  field.  TTpon  the  wall  of  the  room  whore 
Mrs.  Lee's  note  had  hocn  lound,  one  of  tlie  guard  wrote  an  answer: 
"  A  ISorthcru  o'lieer  has  protoctcd  your  property,  in  sight  of  the 
eoeiiiy,  and  at  the  request  of  your  officer." 

This  incident  is  a  very  pleasant  one;  so  exceptional  to  the  usual 
conduct  of  the  Federal  armies,  and  in  such  honourable  contrast  to 
what  afterwards  ensued  in  the  war  of  incendiarism,  plunder,  and 
wanton  destruction.  But  as  an  illustration  of  the  rancour  at 
Washington,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  little  exhibition  of 
leniency  by  McClellan,  called  forth  many  animadversions,  and  was 
even  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  where  occasion  was  taken 
to  accuse  him  of  want  of  patriotism,  and  a  &lse  sentimentalism 
towards  thope  in  arms  against  the  provernment.  Tlie  entire  circum- 
stance, shglit  ill  itself,  is  interesting  as  iiuhcaliMg  a  liiic  of  dispute 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  one  side  ')f  wldeli  a  violent  party 
clamoured  for  measures  of  savage  rcvengo,  and  ^soulrl  even  have 
obliterated  all  respect  fur  the  landmarks  ol'  history  in  a  wild  scene 
of  indiscriminate  ruin. 

Near  the  White  House  the  final  depdt  of  stores  was  organized  by 
McClellan,  and  a  base  of  operations  established  for  a  direct  advance 
on  Bichmond.  By  the  dose  of  May  he  had  advanced  on  the 
Chickahominy,  and  made  an  unopposed  march  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Confederate  capital.  On  the  30tli  May  Johnston  made 
dispositions  for  an  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Federals,  which 
had  been  thrown  forward  to  a  point  within  six  miles  of  Elehmond, 
and  fought  the  brilliant  battle  of  "  Seven  Pines,"  si.'vcrcly  punishing 
the  enemy's  division*;,  Imt  gaining  no  permanent  ground.  In  this 
engagement  Q-en.  Johnston  was  struck  down  with  u  severe  wound. 
In  consequence  of  this  ciisualty,  President  Davis  ^-ieklcd  to  a  com- 
mon desire,  and  on  the  3d  June  appointed  Gen.  S.  E.  Lee  to  take 
chief  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  around  Bichmond. 

At  this  critical  period  of  the  Confederate  arms  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a  brief  review  of  the  general  situation,  and  especially  of  cer- 
tain radical  changes  about  this  time  taking  place  in  the  military 
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system  of  the  South.  When  Gen^  Lee  took  command  at  Bichmond 
the  condition  of  the  Confederacy  was  decidedly  gloomy,  and  its 
military  fortunes  for  many  months  had  been  evidently  on  the 
decline.  The  Border  States,  -which  had  at  first  home  the  brunt  of 
battlCi  had  given  way ;  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  "Western  Tirginia 
had  gradually  been  occupied  by  the  cnr'my's  troops ;  and  the  coasts 
of  tbe  Confederacy,  assailed  by  fleets  to  which  they  had  but  little 
to  oppose,  had  yielded  a  footing  to  the  Federal  armies.  New  Orleans 
had  boon  captured,  and  the  curtain  lirnl  fallen  on  the  policy  of 
Europe,  either  as  regarded  recognition  or  iuterventiou.  liichmond 
was  threatened  by  an  army  within  a  few  miles  of  her  limits,  the 
strict  effective  of  which  was  1 15,000  men ;  whilst  converging  on 
the  apparently  devoted  city  tcom  the  west  and  north  marched  the 
three  distinct  armies  of  Fremont,  Banks  and  McDowell,  making  an 
aggi'^g^t^  of  little  less  than  200,000  men  threatening  the  capital  of 
the  CSonfederacy. 

In  the  internal  condition  of  the  South  there  had  been  yet  more 
serious  causes  of  alarm  and  anxiety ;  and  the  Confederate  armies 
may  be  described  as  havino;  just  narrovdy  escaped  annihilation  by 
demagogical  laws,  and  as  passing  throuijh  the  sevLic  and  critical 
period  of  a  new  organization  and  moraJe^  acquirin:!  i'or  the  firet 
time  the  substance  and  integrity  of  real  armies.  lu  Deceuiber,  1861, 
the  weak  Provisional  Congress  at  Bichmond  had  passed  an  act^  the 
true  title  of  which  would  have  been  to  disband  the  armies  of  the 
C!onfederacy."  This  law,  inspired  by  the  lowest  demagogism, 
permitted  the  men  to  change  their  arm  of  the  service,  to  elect  new 
officers,  and  to  reorganize  throughout  the  army.  It  was  said  that 
the  soldiers  claimed  the  letter  of  their  contract,  to  leave  the  service 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year ;  and  the  weak  legMators  at  Bichmond 
tbonprht  it  necessary  to  indulge  what  was  called  their  democratic 
sense  of  individualism,  by  allowing  them  to  reduce  the  or^;nni/,aiioii 
and  discipline  of  the  army  to  whatever  standards  would  conient 
tlicni,  and  to  convert  their  camps  into  a  carnival  of  misrule,  and 
into  the  viietit  scenes  of  electioneering  for  commissions.  This  so- 
called  reoiganization  "  had  gone  on  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  who, 
if  he  had  taken  timely  advantage  of  it,  would  have  found  little  else 
than  demoralized  men  disgracing  the  uniform  of  soldiers,  covering 
the  most  vital  points  of  the  Confederacy.  Every  candidate  who 
was  anxious  to  serve  his  country  with  braid  on  his  shoulders  plied 
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the  men  with  the  lowest  arts  of  the  cross-roads  politician,  even  to 
the  ailment  of  whiskey,  and  contributed  to  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion ;  until  the  men,  feeling  the  power  to  dethrone  their  present  offi- 
cers, lost  all  respect  for  their  antliority,  and  became  the  miserable 
tools  of  every  adveaturer  and  charlatan  who  imposed  upon  their 
confidence. 

this  scene  of  disorder — npon  wliich  the  enemy  hjid  happily 
not  broken — followed  tbe  rigorous  act  of  conscription,  wliicli  at 
once  dated  a  new  military  era  in  the  Confederacy,  and  enabled  it 
to  recruit  and  reorganize  its  forces,  at  least  in  time  to  meet  the 
tardy  steps  of  the  enemy  in  Yirginia.  But  the  forces  which  came 
under  Lee's  hands  were  raw ;  there  was  no  time  to  season  the  new 
recruits ;  and  the  commander  of  the  forces  around  Bichmond  had 
to  contend  with  all  the  disadvantages  incident  upon  the  transition 
period  in  the  military  a£&irsof  the  Con^eracy.  The  reader  will 
doubtless  be  snrprised  by  the  authentic  statement,  that  of  the  force 
gatJjci'ccl  by  Lee  fur  the  encounter  Ijeforc  Eichmond,  nearly  two- 
thirds  were  new  conscripts,  who  had  never  been  under  lire,  and 
were  only  half  instructed.  This  fact  affords  a  pregnauL  commen- 
tary on  McCldlun's  delays;  and  it  indicates — what  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  in  the  battles  around  EiGhmond — a  singular  want  of 
mc^Uxiy  in  Lee's  army,  that  curtailed  the  plans  of  the  commander, 
diminished  his  victory,  and  deprived  him  of  more  than  half  the 
expected  fruits  of  his  own  consummate  generalship. 

After  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  both  armies  intrenched  them* 
selves.  McGlellan  erected  field- works,  and  threw  up  a  line  of 
breastworks,  flanked  with  small  redoubts,  extending  from  the 
"White  Oak  Swamp  in  a  semicircle  to  the  Chickahomtny,  and 
inclosing  within  tbe  lines  the  railway  and  the  several  roads  and 
bridges  couslructed  to  afford  coinrnunicatioii  with  his  right  wing, 
which  continned  lo  hold  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mechanicsville  ar.d  Cold  Harbour.  It  wa.s  now  declared  that  the 
circunivullalion,  as  far  as  designed,  was  complete,  and  that  the 
echoes  of  McGlellan's  cannon  bore  the  knell  of  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy. 

It  is  but  just  to  observe  here,  that  that  theory  of  action  to 
which  the  Southern  Confederacy  most  owed  its  safety,  viz. :  to 
draw  in  its  forces  around  the  capital,  concentrate  there  all  its  avails 
able  resources,  and  then  &11  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  enemy, 
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bad  originated  in  Gen.  Johnston's  dear  and  masterij  mind-, 
while  Lee^  mtbout  a  thonght  of  riTalrj,  readily  conceived  the 

merit  of  his  predecessor's  plan,  and  determined  to  continue  the 
same  line  of  action.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  an  unfortunate 
prejudice  of  Prasiclent  Davis  against  Johnston  had  embarrassed  his 
plans,  and  cross-questioned  all  liis  generalship;  but,  tliat  when  Lee 
took  command  at  Hichmoud,  he  was  favoured  to  the  utmost  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  design  that  Johnston  had  initiated,  was  author- 
ized to  draw  in  the  Cionfederato  detachments  scattered  along  the 
coast  and  throughout  Virginia,  and  was  bj  this  means,  and  the 
growing  results  of  the  conscription,  enabled  to  raise  his  effective 
to  about  ninety  thousand  men.  It  remained,  however,  for  Gen. 
Lee  to  fill  up  the  general  outline  of  action  his  predece^r  had 
traced ;  he  had  to  make  his  Own  immediate  plan  of  battle  a^inst 
the  extended  front  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  he  did,  as  we  shall  see, 
not  onlv  with  the  consummate  skill  of  a  great  mind,  but  with  an 
audacity  tliat  astonished  his  countrymen, and  took  the  enemy  com- 
pletely by  surprise. 

There  "was  an  early  popular  supposition  that  Lec  v/as  rather  too 
much  of  the  iabiau  atamp  of  a  commander,  and  disinclined  to  the 
risks  of  battle.  For  several  weeks  after  he  had  assumed  his  import- 
ant comman  d,  h  is  quiet  mannera,  the  absence  of  all  bustle  about  him, 
and  a  singular  appearance  of  doing  nothing,  when  in  fact  he  was 
most  busy,  confirmed  the  popular  impression  of  his  slowness  and 
unwillingness  to  delivear  battle,  and  inclined  the  people  of  Bich- 
mond  to  believe  that  he  was  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  would  at  least  meet  with  all  the  resources  of  a  prudent 
and  skilful  commander.  They  little  imagined  that  he  was  medi- 
tating taking  the  initiative  himself,  and  putting  the  insolent  enemy 
on  the  defensive.  The  quiet,  thoughtful  commander  never  admitted 
an  improjKT  person  into  his  confidence  ;  he  was  annoyed  by  politi- 
cians and  Congressional  delegatiouis  who  wanted  intormation  of  his 
plans,  but  never  obtained  it ;  he  was  assailed  by  foolish  clamours 
of  demagogues,  whose  interests  in  the  Confederacy  appeared  to  be 
inclosed  within  the  boundaries  of  their  Congrossional  districts  or 
counties,  and  who  complained  that  particular  parts  of  the  country 
had  been  stripped  of  troops  to  defend  Richmond ;  he  was  pursued 
by  popular  impatience  fi>r  a  battle ;  but  to  all  he  was  the  imper> 
turbable  gentleman,  oppoinng  to  curiosity  and  clamour  a  placid  man- 
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nar  and  a  polite  but  sopreme  reticence.  Each  day  be  was  seen  on 

horseback  about  the  lines,  dressed  in  a  plain,  suit  of  gray,  "with  a 
scanty  attendance  of  staff- officers,  presenting,  perlinp?,  not  so  im- 
pressively his  iniportance  and  dignity,  as  a  iederal  bri^^idior  with 
his  couriers  and  orderlies  at  his  heels.  Each  day  his  aruiy  was 
busy  in  strengthening  their  defensive  works,  and  people  wondered 
at  McClellau's  silence  and  Lee's  apparent  unconcern,  and  specu- 
lated when  the  great  battle  would  be  delivered. 

Lee  waited  for  a  precise  event  That  event  was  the  junction 
of  Jackson's  forces  from  the  Yalley.  His  plan  of  battle  contem- 
plated that  so  soon  as  Jadcson,  by  his  manoeuvres  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  should  have  uncovered  the  passage  of 
the  stream  at  Meadow  and  Mechanicsville  bridges,  the  divisions  on 
the  south  bank  should  cross  and  join  Jackson's  column,  when  the 
whole  force  should  sweep  down  the  north  si<le  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny, towards  the  York  River,  laying  hold  of  McClellan's 'communi- 
cations with  the  White  House,  Meanwhile,  for  almost  every  day 
in  June,  the  Federal  commander  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  Wtiahing- 
ton  that  he  was  about  to  bring  on  a  general  action.  On  the  25th 
June,  it  was  said  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  general  forward 
movement  by  the  WilUamsbuig  road.  But  the  preceding  night 
the  swift  and  skilful  Jackson  had  reached  Ashland,  was  within 
striking  distance  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  army,  and  the 
next  day  the  storm  of  battle  was  to  burst  upon  the  hesitating  Mc- 
Clellan  and  his  astounded  troops. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  June,  the  only  intimation  that  Lee 
gave  at  the  War  Department  of  the  terrible  work  before  him,  was 
a  simple  brief  note,  addressed  to  the  Secretarv''  of  War,  stating 
that  lie  might  be  heyovd  a  certain  desi^niuted  point  where  couriers 
could  find  liim,  slioul^l  there  be  anythiiig  of  importance  tlie  Secre- 
tary niiglit  wish  to  eoniinunicate  during  the  da}'.  That  was  the 
day  of  battle '  In  the  aficrnoon  quick  beatd  of  sound  told  the 
feverish  ear  of  Richmond  that  a  great  battle  was  in  progress,  and 
that  the  red  flails  of  artillery  were  at  work.  The  evening  sky 
reflected  the  conflagration  at  Mechanicsville ;  and  as  the  sun  de* 
soended,  the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  joined  across  the  stream  by 
those  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  swept  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  driving  the  enemy  to  a  further  and  stronger 
line  of  defence. 
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At  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  a  small  tribntarj  of  tbc  Chickabominy, 

Porter's  corps  arrested  the  progress  of  tlic  Confederate  divisions  and 
held  a  position  on  tho  almost  perpendicular  ba:ik  of  the  creek, 
•which  seemed  to  def\'  assault.  But  the  presence  of  Gen.  Lee  upon 
the  field,  accompanied  by  the  President,  impelled  tlie  troops  to  the 
attack ;  the  gic^antic  struggle  was  begun  here ;  the  heroic  troops 
pressed  up  to  the  stream,  but  could  eil'ecL  no  lodgment  witlun  the 
hostile  works ;  and  the  canoooade  died  away  ahout  nine  o'clock  in 
the  night  Horning,  however,  brought  a  swift  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty; for  at  dawn  Jackson  passed  Beayer  Bam  Creek  above  and 
tufined  the  position.  It  was  at  once  evident  to  HcClellan  that  the 
position  of  his  right  wing  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  therefore 
determined  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  withdraw  Porter's  com- 
mand to  a  position  near  Gaines'  Mills,  where  he  could  concentrate 
his  forces,  and  occupy  a  range  of  heights  between  Cold  Harbour 
and  the  Chickahorainy. 

It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  designed  to  fix  lu  ie  a  decisive 
field  ;  and  the  Confederates  advanced  in  periecl  order,  and  with 
deliberate  dispositions  for  the  attack.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had 
the  advance  of  Lee's  column,  swung  round  by  New  Cold  Harbour, 
and  advanced  his  division  to  the  attack.  Jackson,  who  was  to 
form  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  had  not  yet  come  up,  and 
Longstreet  was  held  back  until  Jackson's  arrival  on  the  left  should 
compel  an  extension  of  the  Federal  line. 

While  Gen.  Lee  waited  to  get  all  his  divisions  in  hand,  he  made 
his  t^mporaiy  headquarters  at  a  farm-house  near  the  battle-field, 
and  there  with  perfect  composure  awaited  the  critical  hour  that 
would  prohably  decicle  the  fate  of  the  chj  whose  spires  were  in 
sight.  Wiiat  though(~s  must  have  been  in  his  mind  as  he  sat  en- 
tirely alone  on  the  rear  jioilico  of  the  house,  while  the  ibrcgrouud 
and  the  adjainiug  orchard  were  occupied  by  general  officers,  aides, 
couriers,  and  prisoners,  making  an  an i mated  scene  of  war  I  Offi- 
cers, who  in  a  few  moments  were  to  stand  hoe  to  &ce  with  death, 
chatted  as  gaily  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  picnic.  Some  sat  under 
the  shady  trees,  making  a  hasty  repast.  In  the  brilliant  day,  fields 
flecked  with  sunshine  and  dotted  with  dead  men  stretched  away ; 
the  white  tents  of  Hagruder's  and  II ugcr's  troops  glanced  in  peace- 
ful light  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahomlny ;  in  other  direct 
tions  were  fretted  landscapes  of  cultivated  patches,  and  thickets^ 
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and  maishes ;  then  wooded  bill-sides ;  while^  just  screened  by  a 

narrow  zone  of  trees,  the  brow  of  an  eminence  crowned  witli  bat- 
teries told  where  tbe  demon  of  destruction  had  taken  cover,  and 
glared  for  a  new  struggle  of  vengeance,  and  a  new  feast  of  slaugh- 
ter. Gen.  Lee  sat  alone,  as  in  a  reverie;  there  were  marks  of 
thought  on  his  face,  hut  no  cloud  of  care  upon  the  iiae  open  coua« 
tenanoe;  lie  awaited  an  hour  on  whick  hung  mighty  and  un- 
told destinies^  as  calmly  as  a  signal- for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
day.  It  was  past  noon  when  a  courier  rode  up,  and  delivered  some 
papers  to  bim.  He  perused  them  calmly.  But  the  next  moment 
he  was  mounted,  and  with  Gen.  Longstieet  by  hissid^  was  gallop- 
ing to  New  Cold  Harbour,  three  miles  distant,  where  it  was  now 
understood  Jackson's  right  wing  had  already  arrived. 

MeanwhilCi  A.  P.  Hill  had  attacked  alon^  and  had  gained  no 
advantage,  but  was  losing  ground,  when  Longstreet  advanced  to 
relieve  him.  Terrible  was  the  loss  of  the  attacking  force  as  they 
marched,  over  the  open  ground  exjiosod  to  a  fire  of  artillery  that 
swept  every  approach  tx>  the  enemy's  lines,  ^[en  and  officers  fell 
by  hundreds  j  mounted  ofheers,  who  lost  their  horses,  led  their  mcu 
on  foot;  an  artillery  which  was  the  pride  of  McOlellan'a  army 
appeared  to  devour  the  column  of  attack.  But^  as  the  right  of  the 
Confederate  line  was  thus  struggling  in  vain  against  the  terrible 
fire,  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill  pressed  forward  on  the  left,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  forces,  opposed  to  them ;  the  right 
renewed  its  efforts,  and  Gen.  Lee,  seizing  the  decisive  moment, 
ordered  a  general  advance  along  the  whole  Oonfbderate  line.  It 
was  ordered  Just  as  the  sun  touched  the  horizon.  Hood's  Texan 
troops  were  the  first  to  pierce  tlie  enemy's  stronghold,  and  seize  the 
guns ;  his  left  was  broken  ;  what  batteries  he  saved  retired  in  such 
lia.stc  as  to  overrun  the  infantry,  and  throw  the  whole  mass  of 
fugitives  into  inextricable  disorder  j  and  as  night  fell,  the  Con- 
federates were  satisfied  to  occupy  the  field  of  their  victory. 

It  was  indeed  an  important  field  gained  by  Lee,  and  one  on 
which  McClellan  had  lost  the  flower  of  bis  army.  But  it  had  been 
won  by  a  boldness  of  tactics,  a  brilliant  audacity,  such  as  that  in 
which  the  master  of  the  art  of  war  asserts  his  superiority  over  the 
military  commonplace.  To  deliver  an  important  battle,  Gen.  Lee 
had  divided  his  army,  bringing  the  greater  portion  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  actually  at  a  greater  distance  fbomBich- 
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mond  than  the  maia  body  of  the  enemy's  foToes,  He  bad  left 
McOlellan's  centre  and  left  wing  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  stream, 
with  apparent!}''  easj  access  to  the  city.  Twenty-five  thousand 
Confrdcratcs  on  this  side  of  the  Chickuhominy — the  troops  of 
Magnidcr  andHuger — held  in  clieck  sixty  thousand  Federal  troops; 
while  Lcc  shattered  the  cncmy'rf  right  wing,  and  inflicted  upon  him 
such  disaster  as  to  put  him  on  his  linal  retreat.  He  knew  the  char- 
acter of  his  adversary,  his  caution,  his  methodical  geniud  j  he  cal- 
calatedupon  the  exaggerated  opinions  which  McClellan  had  ibrmed 
of  the  Confederate  numbers ;  and  having  decided  that  it  was  practi* 
cable  to  deceive  him  by  feints  of  attack  on  his  centre  and  left,  he 
quickly  determined  to  wrest  a  victory  firom  his  right^  and  by  a 
sadden  blow  put  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  it. 

After  the  victory  of  Gaines'  Mills,  Gen.  Lee  entertained  no 
doubt  that  the  enemy  would  retreat,  but  by  what  line  was  as  yet 
unknown.  He  therefore  retained  the  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  trusting  to  Magruder  and  Huger  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  their  front.  It  was  not 
until  the  night  of  the  28th,  that  Gen.  Lee  discovered  that  tlie 
enemy  had  been  imperfectly  watched  by  saorne  of  his  division  com- 
manders, and  having  gathered  his  forces,  was  in  rapid  motion  for 
James  Biver,  pursuing  a  line  of  retreat  through  the  mass  of  forest 
and  swamps  known  as  White  Oak  Swamp.  McClellan  had  gained 
one  predoua  day,  but  he  was  not  yet  out  of  danger ;  he  had  a  con- 
fflderable  stretch  of  country  to  traverse ;  his  men  were  dispirited ; 
and  as  the  unhappy  commander  rode  down  the  long  lines  of  his 
army  to  superintend  the  retreat^  the  men  of  a  single  corps — ^Forter^s 
— alone  cheered  as  he  went  by  ;  and  with  no  other  recognition,  the 
sorrow  fill  figure  of  the  defeated  General  passed  the  whole  army  on 
its  line  of  march. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  29th,  Lee  put  his  columns  in  motion  in 
pursuit.  Magruder  pushed  forward  oa  the  \\  liiiuuisburg  road, 
expecting  that  Jackson,  who  was  to  make  the  passage  at  Grapevine 
Bridge,  and  sweep  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  would 
come  in  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  Savage  Station.  He  found  him* 
self,  however,  engaging  only  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  while 
Jackson  was  engaged  nearly  all  day  in  rebuilding  the  bridge  over 
the  Chickahominy.  The  next  morning  HoClellan^s  whole  army 
was  across  White  Oak  Swamp.  It  had  been  the  precise  design  of 
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Gen.  Lee,  that  as  tbe  enemy  debouched  into  the  region  looking  out 
towards  the  James,  that  Jackson,  wno  was  to  press  on  the  heels  of 
the  retreating  army,  should  come  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  force  under  Longstreet,  who  was  to  make  a  cUUmr  hj  the  roads 
skirting  the  river,  thus  uniting  the  whole  Confederate  army  so  as 
to  envelop  the  enemy,  or  pierce  bis  line  of  retreat.  The  Long 
Bridge,  or  New  Market  road,  on  ^vbicli  moved  the  two  divisions 
of  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  was  nearly  at  riglit  angles  with  the 
road  pursued  by  the  Federal  army  on  its  retreat :  but  as  these 
divisiniis  neured  the  point  of  interBet^tioii,  it  hajipened  that  Jack- 
sou's  progress  was  arrested  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  by  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  bridges,  and  tiiat  McClellan  was  thus  enabled,  while 
Jackson  was  paralyzed,  to  turn  upon  the  force  menacing  his  flanks. 
A  severe  fight,  known  as  the  batUe  of  Frazier^s  Farm,  was  main- 
tained for  several  hours;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  desperate 
courage  that  the  small  Confederate  force  held  the  field.  Daring 
the  night  the  forces  that  had  checked  Longstreet  withdrew;  and 
Lee,  proceeding  to  collect  his  scattered  divisions — awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Magruder,  who  came  up  about  midnight,  and  that  of 
Huger,  who  should  have  come  up  on  the  riglit  of  TiOng«trwt,  but 
was  too  slow  to  get  into  actioD,  aud  joined  by  Jackson  the  next 
morning,  who  bad  a  good  cause  lor  his  delay — had  the  Confederate 
army  again  concentrated  on  the  rnoruiiig  of  the  1st  July.  But  the 
great  opportunity  had  pasa^d ;  and  when  he  was  next  able  to  strike 
the  enemy  it  was  only  after  the  latter  had  assembled  all  his  forces 
on  Malvern  Hill,  and  had  assured  communication  with  the  Federal 
gunboats  in  the  river. 

The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  was  a  bloody  attempt  to  take  by 
assault  an  elevated  plateau,  on  which  the  enemy  had  planted  all 
that  remained  of  his  artillery,  and  instanced  again  the  want  of 
concert  between  Lee's  divisions.  The  troops  of  A.  P.  Hill  and 
Longstreet  were  held  in  reserve;  while  Jackson's  divisions,  on  the 
left,  and  tliose  under  Magnider  and  TTiig'^r,  on  the  right,  were 
advanced  to  carry  the  heights  by  storm.  l>ut  an  atfaek  was  pre- 
maturely made  by  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding  one  of  Jackson's  divi- 
sions; it  wiis  not  supported  by  MagruJer  aud  lluger;  aud  when 
the  latter  did  finally  advance,  a  brigade  was  thrown  forward  at  a 
time,  only  to  be  beaten  bade  in  detaiL 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Lee's  ^lat  that  the  circuit  of  victory  was 
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broken  here,  and  that  the  last  incident  of  the  straggle  threw  a 
shadow  on  the  saooession  of  fields  he  had  won.   Bat  at  least  the 

final  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  assured;  the  Confederate  capital  was 
visibly  saved ;  and  although  Lee  had  not  ascended  to  the  climax 
of  success  he  had  deigned,  and  destroyed  McClellan,  he  had  accom- 
plished a  <ircat  and  ndmirable  work  with  an  army,  the  greater  por- 
tion or  which  was  raw  troop?,  which  was  badly  otHccrcd,  ai^d  wliich 
had  bungled  the  best  combinations  of  the  commander.  Gen.  Lee 
has  since  declared  that  "  under  oidinary  circumstances"  the  Fede- 
ral force  which  menaced  Eichmoud  &uould  have  Ixien  destroyed ; 
bat  his  army  was  not  as  mobile  as  he  expected;  there  was  an  evi- 
dent disarray  thronghont  it ;  some  of  the  division  commanders 
were  utterly  incompetent;  the  scene  of  operations  was  a  country 
of  numerous  intricate  roads,  of  marshy  streams,  and  of  forests ;  and 
the  wonder  and  admiration  is  that  the  Confederate  commander 
accomplished  what  he  did  under  circumstances  so  exceptional  and 
injurious. 

In  his  official  report,  Gen.  T^e  wrote :  "  B^ret  that  more  was 
not  accomplished,  gives  way  to  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Kuler  of 
the  universe  for  the  results  achieved.  The  siege  of  Eichmond  was 
raised  ;  and  the  object  of  a  campaign,  which  had  been  ])Tosecutcd, 
after  months  of  preparation,  at  an  enormous  expeudiLurc  of  men 
and  money,  coujpletcly  frustrated.  More  than  10,000  prisoners, 
including  officers  of  rank,  62  pieces  of  artillery,  and  upwards  of 
35,000  stand  of  small-arms,  were  captured.  The  stores  and  sup* 
plies  of  every  description  which  fell  into  our  hands  were  great  in 
amount  and  valne^  but  small  in  comparison  with  those  destroyed 
by  the  enemy.  Hu  lo^cs  in  battle  exceeded  our  own,  as  attested  by 
the  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded  left  on  every  field;  while  '  ' 
subsequent  inaction  shows  in  what  condition  the  survivors  reached 
the  protection  to  which  they  fled." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

General  Lec  ihr  Tavouritc  of  {ho  ]H.f,ii!arft, — Ho  mores  out  to  tho  line  of  the  PiniYpjx- 
hannock. — C«dar  Bun. — ^Bold  and  daring  enterprise  of  G«a^al  Lee,  in  detaching 
JadESOix  to  the  enemy's  rear.— A  pecuUarify  of  hi»  campoigns^Hov  he  die* 
regarded  the  maxims  of  military  science. — The  battles  of  Second  Manassas. — Gen. 
Leo  marches  for  the  fords  of  the  Potomac. — His  address  at  Frederick,  Maryland. 
— Jackeoa  detaehed  agaia. — ^McClellan  finds  au  importaut  paper. — The  Iliemo- 
pyUe  of  "South  Monntala  Pass."— Battle  of  8harp8biirg^--6eiL  Lee  obtuns  a 
vkkry,  but  is  anable  to  press  it. — He  retires  to  Yii]^iiia.—- An  authentic  state- 
mont  of  Gon.  Loe's  reasons  fur  the  Maryland  campftiLTi. — ^His  constant  and  eliaP- 
act«nstic  idea  oi'  defending  Riclimoud  by  oxjcrations  at  a  diatauee  £rom  — Coo- 
gratulations  to  bia  troops.—'lfonJ  leanltB  of  the  camprngn  of  1862.— Testunonies 
to  Southern  heroism. 

Gf.n.  I.ee  had  fDiiglit  vPa^t  was  now  tlie  greatest  lattle  of  tlio 
war,  :u  si^-tit  of  Itieliinoud  ;  be  had  effected  tLe  deliverance  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  people  within  sound  of  his  guusj  ho 
became  the  favourite  of  the  jK.>pulace.  and  was  (cheered  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  iSut  nis  great  historical  fame  and  the  best  display 
of  his  abilities  was  to  commenoe  when  he  withdrew  from  Bich- 
mond,  moYed  out  to  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock,  and  for  two 
years  carried  his  arms  along  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the  Potomac,  and 
extended  the  blaze  of  war  to  the  very  foreground  of  Washington. 

The  failure  of  McClellan  to  take  Bichmond  was  a  great  disap> 
pointment  to  the  Korth,  bnt^  like  all  its  disappointments,  was  fol> 
lovrc  l  by  energetic  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On 
the  11th  July,  by  order  of  President  Lincoln,  Gen.  Ilalleck  was 
appointed  General-in-Chief  of  the  v,'holc  land  forces  of  the  United 
Stat^  Gen.  Burnside,  with  a  large  |iortion  of  his  army,  was 
recalled  from  North  Carolin«n,  and  dispatched  tu  the  .James  River  to 
reinforce  Gen.  McClellan,  and  jtlans  were  considered  for  another 
advance  on  Bichmond,  under  the  guidance  of  Gen.  Pope,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

But  while  these  movements  were  in  progress,  Gen.  Lee  had 
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detached  Jackson  to  cbeck  Pope  in  bis  supposed  advance  on  Gor> 
donsTille^  which  he  effectuallj  did  hj  the  battle  of  Cedar  Bun ; 
and  in  a  few  weeks,  the  Oonfederate  conunander  removed  from 
James  T?  v  r,  and  massed  his  army  between  the  Bapi^bannock 
and  the  Bapidan,  directly  on  tbe  flank  of  the  new  Grand  Army 
which  Pope  bad  assembled.  In  his  expectation,  however,  of  a 
decisive  battle  here,  ho  was  disappointed.  Gen.  Pope  had  no 
intention  of  renewing  a  trial  of  strength,  v.'ith  the  Confederates 
after  his  experience  at  Cedar  Run ;  and  with  a  prudence  which  ill 
assorted  with  hid  insolent  axldreaa  to  his  troops,  promising  thena 
that  they  should  see  nothing  but  the  "  backs  of  rebels,''  he  fell 
back  promptly  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  and, 
crowning  every  hill  with  his  batteries,  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 

In  this  ffltuation  Qen.  Lee  conceived  a  bold  and  daring  enter* 
prise,  which  appears  never  to  have  entered  even  the  imagination 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  morning  of  the  24th  August,  he  sent  for 
a  courier,  and  after  asking  Gen.  Chilton,  his  Adjutant-General,  if  he 
was  sure  the  man  could  be  relied  upon,  he  said  to  that  officer : 
"  General,  make  it  a  positive  order  to  Gen.  Jaelvson  to  march  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  I  Ijring 
up  the  rest  of  the  army ; "  and  then  turning  to  the  courier, 
remarked:  "Young  man,  if  you  are  not  well  mounted,  my 
Inspector-General  will  see  that  you  are."  The  order  was  swifUy 
conveyed,  and  by  night  Jackson  had  taken  up  his  hard  and  peril- 
ous  march  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  detachment  of  Jackson  with  twenty  thousand  men,  so  as 
to  have  the  whole  army  of  Pope  interposed  between  it  and  its 
friends,  was  a  hazardous  measure^  and  was  in  fact  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  the  military  art,  as  it  put  Lee  to  the  risk  of  being 
beaten  in  detail.  But  there  is  a  higher  generalship  than  that  of 
formal  maxims,  which  quickly  and  rightly  estimates  the  mind  and 
tem}>er  of  an  adversary,  and  founds  its  plan  of  action  on  these  con- 
ditions, 7'ather  than  on  fixed  rules  of  military  science,  and  orteri  in 
defiance  of  tliem  j  and  of  this  supreme  and  Hue  order  of  general- 
ship, we  shall  find  many  instances  in  the  career  of  Lee.  We  have 
already  seen  a  display  of  it  in  the  battles  around  Biohmond,  when, 
to  obtain  a  great  victory,  he  exposed  an  advantage  to  McClellan, 
which  he  calculated  his  mind  and  temper  were  incapable  of  seiz- 


so 
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ing ;  and  now  find  him  lepeating  the  same  experiment  widi 
Pope,  and  using,  as  a  great  General  alVajs  does,  knowledge  of  the 

chaTru  lc  r  of  his  opponent  as  a  condition  of  his  enterprises.  This 
peculiarity,  indeed,  runs  through  the  whole  of  Gen.  Lee's  campaigns, 
and  is  most  interesting  in  lis  suggestions;  it  exhibits  what  at  first 
view  seems  n,  cnrioiis  inexplicable  union  of  ?reat  prudenoe  on  some 
occasions,  witli  tlic  most  daring  enterprise  on  others ;  aad  it  offers 
to  the  military  inquirer  a  fine  study  of  those  instances  in  which 
genius  siirniomils  the  rnles  of  war,  constructs  theories  on  moral  as 
well  lis  material  groauds,  and  wins  victories  in  spite  of  the  maxims 
of  science. 

Had  Pope  been  a  Lee,  the  order  which  detached  Jackson  to  the 
rear,  would  indeed  have  been  putting  the  Confederate  army  in  the 
jaws  of  death.  As  it  was,  the  movement  took  him  by  the  surprise 
which  Lee  had  calculated,  and  when  he  heard  that  Jackson  was  in 
his  rear  at  Manassas,  he  was  so  utterly  unable  to  take  into  his  inia- 
ginataon  a  thing  so  opposed  to  his  mOitaiy  commonplaces,  so  little 
sensible  of  tno  extent  of  tlie  enterprise,  that  he  nt  first  supposed  it 
was  only  an  inciirsion  oi'euvulry  npon  his  su]){ilie.s. 

When  at  List  Tope's  army  fiiced  towards  Wasltington,  Lcl'  and 
Longstreet  at  once  started  on  the  circuitous  march  through  Tijor- 
ougbfare  Gap,  to  join.  Jackson.  When  they  came  up  with  him, 
along  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Bailroad,  he  had  already  fought 
the  battle  of  Oroveton ;  and  on  the  29th  August,  he  sustained  the 
shock  of  Pope^s  attack,  with  no  assistance  from  Longstireet,  beyond 
a  few  brigades  sent  to  his  support  in  the  evening.  The  great  battle 
occurred  on  the  30th  August 

The  enemy  had  been  reinforced,  but  from  the  experience  of  the 
two  preceding  days,  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  his  confidence, 
and  to  hesitate  in  manoeuvres  for  attack.  For  a  considerable  time 
the  action  was  fought  principally  with  artillery.  Then  followed  an 
advance  in  thr-.'c  line?  of  tlic  l«'edcra]  infantry,  which  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss  by  the  conceotrated  fire  of  some  batteries  posted  on 
a  cominanding  position.  It  was  now  evening,  and  Gen.  Lee  per- 
ceivitig  tiiat  there  was  confusion  in  the  enemy's  lines,  ordered  a 
general  advance.  Jackson  on  the  left,  and  Longstreet  on  the  right, 
pushed  forward.  The  advance  was  never  checked ;  the  result  was, 
the  enemy  was  driven  back  in  confusion  over  the  old  battle-ground 
of  Bull  Bun ;  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  captured— 7,000 
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paroled  on  tbe  field  of  battle — and  the  remains  of  Pope's  army, 
daring  the  night  of  the  SOth,  crosaed  Ball  Ban  stream,  and  took 
refage  behind  the  field-works  at  Oentreville,  where  Samner^s  and 
Franklin's  oorps,  which  had  arrived  from  Alexandria  and  the  lines 
around  Washington,  were  drawn  up. 

The  next  morning,  the  enemy  was  disooyered  in  the  strong  posi- 
tion at  Centi^TiUe,  and  Qen.  Lee's  army  was  put  in  motion  towards 
the  Little  Kiver  turnpike,  to  turn  his  right  Upon  reaching  Ox 
Hill,  on  the  1st  September,  Gen.  Lee  again  discovered  tbe  enemy 
in  his  front,  on  the  heights  of  Gcrmantown  ;  and  abont  5  P.M.  a 
spiriteil  attack  was  made  by  the  Federals  upon  tbe  front  and  right 
of  Lee's  columns,  with  a  view  of  apparently  covering  the  witli- 
drawul  of  their  trains  on  the  Centrcvillo  road,  and  masking  their 
retreat.  The  position  of  the  Conledcmtc^  waa  niuintained  with  but 
slight  loss  on  both  sides.  Maj.-Gen.  Kearney  was  left  by  the  enemy 
dead  on  the  field.  During  the  night  the  enemy  fell  back  to  Fair^ 
&z  Ck>urt-hoa8e,  and  abandoned  his  position  at  Oentreville.  The 
next  day,  about  noon,  he  evacuated  Fair&x  Court-house,  taking 
the  roads  to  Alexandria  and  "Washington. 

So  far,  the  summer  campaign  in  Virginia  had  been  a  sucoession 
of  Confederate  victories.  0en.  Lee  bad  already  obtained  an  extraor^ 
dinary  reputation  for  moderation  in  his  statements  of  success,  and 
when  he  tclc.LM  aphed  to  Eic^hmond  that  he  had  obtained,  on  the 
plains  of  Manassas,  "a  signal  victory,''  the  popular  joy  was  assured. 
The  results  were  large  and  brilliant.  A'irginia  was  now  cleared  of 
invading  armies,  and  there  was  no  ap]jearance  of  an  enemy  witljin 
her  borders,  save  at  the  fortified  posts  along  the  coast,  where  they 
were  protected  by  their  overwhelming  naval  forces,  at  Alexandria, 
and  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Martinsburg,  in  the  Valley.  A  circuit 
of  wonderful  victories  illuminated  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy; 
an  aggregate  force  of  the  enemy,  much  exceeding  200,000  men, 
had  been  defeated ;  an  immense  spoil  had  been  gathered ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  war  had  been  carried  from  the  gates  of  Bichmcnd 
to  the  foreground  of  the  enemy's  capital. 

But  Gen.  Lee  was  not  a  man  to  repose  on  laurels,  wlien  there 
were  others  yet  to  be  won.  On  the  od  September  his  army  was 
on  the  niareb  lor  the  fords  of  the  Potomac!  He  had  quickly  re- 
solved to  turn  aside  Irom  Washington,  cross  the  Potomac,  and  pur- 
sue his  advantage  by  invading  the  country  of  the  enemy  in  return, 
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and  thus  givo  such  occupation  to  him  as  would  secure  to  Virginia, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  a  respite  from  the  devastations 
of  war,  and  the  burden  of  invading  armies.  It  was  considered, 
too,  in  some  quarters^  that  sncb  a  movement  might  inspirit  the 
people  of  Maiyland  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  their  own 
liberation ;  and  that  there  might  be  many  speculative  results  of  an 
invnslon  of  the  enemy's  territory,  which  the  temper  of  the  South 
bad  80  long  demanded. 

On  the  8th  September  wo  find  Gen.  Lee  assembling  his  army 
at  Frederick-,  in  Maryland,  and  issuing  the  following  addr^  to 
the  people  ol'  that  State; 

"Hbadquabxbbs  Abut  of  Nobvhbbk  Vnonni,, 

"NiabFbbdbbicic,  Hondar,  Sept  8, 1862. 

"To  THE  Peopls  of  Mabtland :--It  is  right  that  you 
should  know  the  purpose  that  has  brought  the  army  under  my 
command  within  the  limits  of  your  State,  so  far  as  ^at  purpose 
concerns  yourselv^  The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have 
long  watched  with  the  deepest  sympathy  the  wrongs  and  outrages 
that  liave  been  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  allied 
to  the  States  of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,  political,  and  com- 
mercial  ties,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  [vrovinee. 
Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Constitution,  but  in  viola- 
tion of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  your  citizens  have  been  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  upon  no  charge,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
forms  of  law.  A  Mthful  and  manly  protest  against  this  outrage, 
made  by  an  illustrious  Marylander,  to  whom,  in  better  days,  no 
citizen  appealed  for  right  in  vain,  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
scorn.  The  government  of  your  chief  city  h  1  i  usurped  by 
armed  strangers;  your  L^islature  has  been  dissolved  by  the  un- 
lawful arrest  of  its  members ;  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
has  been  suppressed ;  worrls  have  been  declared  offences  by  an 
arbitrary  decree  of  tlic  1  oderal  Executive,  and  citizens  ordered  to 
be  tried  by  military  eotnniissions  for  what  they  may  dare  to  speak. 

IJelieving  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possess  a  spirit  too 
lofty  to  submit  to  such  a  Government,  the  people  of  the  South 
have  long  wished  to  aid  you  in  throwing  off  this  foreign  yoke,  to 
enable  you  again  /to  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and 
Kstore  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  your  State.  In 
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obedience  to  this  wish,  our  army  has  come  among  yon,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  yoa  with  the  power  of  its  arms  in  regaining  the 
rights  of  which  yoa  have  been  so  unjustly  despoiled.  This,  citi- 
zens of  Maryland,  is  our  mission,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  No 

restTO,int  on  your  free  will  is  intended  ;  no  intimidation  ^-ill  bo  al- 
lowed witliiri  the.  limits  of  this  army,  at  least.  ^laryJandcrs  shall 
once  more  enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  ol'  tliought  and  speech. 
We  know  no  enemies  among  you,  and  will  proteet  all  of  you  in 
every  opiuiori.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny,  freely  and 
without  constraint  This  army  will  respect  your  ohoice»  whatever 
it  may  be ;  and  while  the  Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  welcome 
you  to  your  natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome 
you  when  you  come  in  of  your  own  free  will. 

"R.  E.  Lee,  General  OomTnandingJ'^ 

Gen.  Lee  had  supposed  that  his  advance  to  Frederick  would 
cause  the  evacuation  of  Haider's  Ferry.  This  not  having  occur- 
red, and  it  "being  necessary  to  open  the  line  of  commnnication 
through  the  Valley,  Jach'sou's  coinmanii  was  detached  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose;  it  being  calculat^'d  by  Gen.  Lee  ttiat  the  re- 
duction of  Harper's  Ferry  would  be  aceomjilished,  and  Iiis  cfjlumns 
again  concentrated,  before  he  would  bo  called  upon  to  meet  the 
Federal  army,  which,  placed  again  under  the  command  of  McOlel- 
lan,  showed  great  hesitation  in  the  resumption  of  the  campaign, 
and  was  evidenlily  bewildered  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Couflederates. 
But  these  designs  were  betrayed  by  a  singular  circumstance. 
While  Gen.  Lee  moved  to  Boonsboro  and  Hagerstown,  to  await 
Jackson's  operations,  there  curiously  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  a  copy  of  the  order  which  Gen.  Lee  had  prepared  at  Fred- 
erick, detailing  with  exactitude  the  proposed  movements  of  the 
several  portions  of  his  army.  The  paper  had  been  conveyed  to 
Grcn.  J),  n.  Hill,  who  from  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  in  a 
characteristic  tit  of  impatience,  tossed  it  to  the  ground ;  and,  lying 
tliere  ibrgottcn,  it  was  picked  up  by  a  soldier  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  forwarded  at  once  to  HcOlellan,  who  thus  became  possessed 
of  the  exact  detail  of  his  adversary's  plan  of  operations. 

McOlellan  immediately  ordered  a  rapid  movement  towards  Har- 
per^s  Ferry ;  and  Cren.  Lee,  unaware  of  what  had  happened,  was 
surprised  to  find  the  Federal  army  marching  irom  its  lines,  with 
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t'ae  iutention  of  olYering  battle,  and  relieving  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
division  of  D.  H.  Hill  was  instantly  oivlei  cd  to  guard  the  Sontli 
Mouataia  pass,  and  Lougstreet  was  instructed  to  move,  iroui  lia- 
gerstovn  to  his  support.  A  severe  action  took  place  here ;  but  the 
object  was  only  to  delay  the  enemy ;  and  when  at  last  McClellan 
broke  through  South  Mountain  and  was  in  position  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  fbroe  at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  found  it  had  already  been 
surrend^d  to  the  rapid  and  indomitable  Jackson.  Meanwhile, 
the  forces  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  were  withdrawn  into  the 
valley  of  the  Antietam ;  and  Oen.  Lee  prepared  to  take  position 
to  confront  a  united  army,  fur  larger  than  his  own,  advancing  to 
meet  him,  and  to  fight  a  battle  against  superiour  forces,  not  for  con- 
quest, but  for  safety. 

On  the  11th  and  15th  Scpten;ber,  Gen.  Lee  toolc  up  a  posi- 
tion on  a  range  of  low  heights  ucur  the  creek  of  Antietam :  the 
little  town  of  Sharpsburg,  which  gave  the  Confederate  nauie  to  the 
battle  that  was  to  ensue,  being  almost  in  the  centre  of  his  line. 
The  undulations  of  the  ground  and  the  thick  masses  of  wood  that 
clothed  the  hill-sides  enabled  him  to  conceal  the  strength  of  his 
army.  On  the  16th,  Jackson  arrived  &om  Harper's  Ferry  with  a 
greater  portion  of  his  corps;  but  the  divisions  of  MciLaws,  Ander- 
son, Walker,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  had  not  yet  effected  a  junction  with 
Cren.  Lee^  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17tb,  about  83,000  Confed- 
erates were  in  line  of  battle  to  engage  fi  united  army  which  certainly 
exceeded  10(i,0('0  men  within  the  liniits  of  the  field.  Tt  was  an 
anxious  situation  for  tlie  Confederates.  Goi!.  .laclcson.  held  the  loft 
of  the  line,  extending  from  near  the  Potnninr-  t"  the  Sharpsburg 
and  Boouriboro  road  ;  in  the  cenLre  was  D.  11.  Hill's  division,  and 
the  right  was  but  thinly  occupied  by  what  remained  of  Longstreet*s 
corps. 

As  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September  broke,  the  batteries 
of  both  armies  opened  fire,  and  tJie  battle  was  commenced  by 
Hooker  attacking  with  a  corps  of  18,000  men  on  the  Confederate 

left.  Here  for  several  hours  the  action  raged  with  varying  success. 
The  Confederates  for  some  time  held  their  ground,  though  suffering 
terribly.  More  than  half  the  brigades  forming  the  first  line  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  together  with  nearly  every  regimental 
commander.  Of  lliis  appalling  loss,  Gen,  Early,  who  took  com- 
mand of  Ewell's  old  division,  after  Gen.  Lawton  bad  been  shot 
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down,  says :  "  The  tenible  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  these 
brigades  had  been  engaged,  and  the  'Steadiness  with  which  they 
maintained  their  position,  is  shown  by  the  losses  they  sustained. 
They  did  not  retire  from  the  field  nntil  Gen.  Lawton  (commanding 
division)  had  been  wounded  and  borne  from  the  field.  Col.  Doug* 
las,  commanding  Lawton's  Brigade,  had  been  killed,  and  the 
brigade  had  sustainecl  a  loss  of  554  killed  and  wounded,  out  of 
1,150,  losing  live  regimental  commanders  out  of  six.  Hayes, 
Brigade  had  sustained  a  loss  of  823  out  of  550,  including  every 
regimental  conimander  and  all  of  Lis  staff;  and  Col.  Walker  and 
one  of  liis  staff  had  been  disabled,  and  the  brigade  he  was  com- 
manding  had  sustained  a  loss  o(  228  out  of  less  than  700  present, 
including  three  out  of  four  regimental  commanders." 

But  as  the  Oon^erate  line  at  last  gave  way  under  an  attack  so 
terrible,  some  portions  of  Walker^s  and  McLaw's  divisions  reached 
the  field,  and  Early,  converting  the  defence  into  an  attack,  led  for- 
ward his  brigades,  drove  back  Hooker's  corps,  and  shook  the 
Federal  line  so  severely  that  McClellan  feared  at  one  time  that  his 
centre  would  be  broken.  The  retreat,  however,  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  unmasked  the  powerful  artillery  in  tbe  first  line  of  woods, 
and  the  fire  from  these  batteries  checked  the  Confederate  pur«nit. 

"While  the  battle  slackened  here,  ihere  occurred  on  another  |)art 
of  the  field  a  yet  more  critieal  and  desperate  struggle,  occasioned 
by  the  effort  of  Buinside  to  obtain  poAsession  of  the  lower  bridge 
over  the  Antietam.  Five  attacks  here  at  different  times,  were 
heroically  repulsed  by  two  Geoiigia  regiments  under  Gen.  Toombs, 
and  the  enemy  was  at  last  compelled,  by  crossing  the  fords  lower 
down,  to  flank  the  position,  Toombs  withdrawing  his  command, 
and  Bumside  being  content  to  hold  the  bridge  without  demonstra^ 
ing  further.  About  8  p.m.,  however,  there  came  an  imperative 
order  from  ^f  Clellan  that  Burnside  should  press  forward  to  the 
attack  of  the  batteries  on  the  heighta  in  his  firont.  Here  again  the 
first  incident  was  a  successful  advance  of  the  enemy :  Burnside 
gained  the  erest,  driving  back  Jones's  division  of  2,000  men.  But 
at  this  critical  moment  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  arrived  on  the  ground  from 
Harper'^s  Ferry,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Confed- 
erate line,  and  opposed  to  Burnside.  This  reinforcement  was  most 
opportune  j  it  enabled  the  Confederates  to  assume  the  offensive^ 
and  ^nrnslde  was  driven  from  the  hdghts  he  bad  carried,  and  with 
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Bome  difficultj  maintained  his  bold  of  tlie  bridge.  It  was  now  a 
desperate  time  with  the  enemy.  A  correspondent  of  a  Kortbcrn 
newspaper  thus  describes  wbat  was  taking  place  on  the  Federal 
side  in  the  half  hour  of  daylight  that  'was  yet  left:  "More  in&ntry 
cornes  up ;  Bnrnside  is  outnumbered,  llankcd,  compelled  to  yield 
the  Villi  he  took  so  bravely.  His  position  is  no  longer  one  of 
attack  :  he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering  firmness,  but  he 
sends  to  McCIellan  for  help.  McClellan's  glass  for  the  last  half- 
hour  has  seldom  been  turned  away  from  the  left.  lie  sees  clearly 
enough  that  Bumside  is  pressed — ^needs  no  messenger  to  tell  him 
that  His  face  grows  darker  with  anxious  thought  Looking 
down  into  the  valley  where  15,000  troops  are  lying,  he  turns  a 
half-questioning  look  on  FitZ'John  Porter,  who  stands  by  his  side^ 
gravely  scanning  the  field.  They  are  Porter's  troops  below, 
are  iresh,  and  only  impatient  to  share  in  this  fight  But  Porter 
slowly  shakes  his  head,  and  one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought 
13  passing  through  the  minds  of  both  Generals.  '  They  arc  the  only 
reserves  of  the  army  ;  they  cannot  be  spared.'  McCleliaii  remounts 
his  hoi-se,  and  with  Porter  and  a  dozen  officers  of  his  stall",  rides 
away  to  the  left  in  Burnside's  direction.  Sykes  meets  them  on  the 
road — a  good  soldier,  whose  opinion  is  worth  taking.  The  three 
Grenerak  talk  briefly  together.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment 
has  come  when  everything  may  turn  on  one  order  given  or  with* 
held,  when  the  history  of  ' the  battle  is  only  to  be  written  in 
thoughts  and  purposes  and  words  of  the  General.  Burnside's  mes- 
senger rides  np.  Ejs  message  is:  'I  want  troops  and  guns.  If 
you  do  not  id  them,  I  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an  hour.' 
McClellan's  oidy  answer  for  the  moment  is  a  glance  at  the  western 
sky.  Then  he  turns  and  speaks  very  slowly :  '  Tell  Gen.  Burnside 
this  13  the  battle  of  the  ■^ar.  He  must  hold  his  grounil  tiil  dark  at 
any  cost.  T  v/illsend  him  Millers  battery.  I  can  do  nuthing 
more.  I  have  no  infantry.'  Then  as  the  messenger  was  riding 
aNvay  he  ealled  him  back.  '  11  him  if  he  cannot  hold  his  ground, 
then  the  bridge  to  the  laiit  man  I — al  ways  the  bridge  I  If  the  bridge 
is  lost,  all  is  lost'" 

But  the  Confederates  did  not  press  their  advantage ;  they  found 
the  approaches  to  the  Antietam  swept  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire; 
they  were  too  much  exhausted  to  encounter  firesh  troops  of  the 
enemy,  and  as  night  fell  they  were  recalled  to  their  fi>rmer  posi- 
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tion,  satisfied  to  have  driven  Barnside  under  the  shdter  of  his 

batteries. 

The  next  day  McCIellan  -^as  indisposed  to  renew  t*he  bntUe. 
He  consulted  anxiously  with  his  officers,  and  finally  resolved  to 
defer  attack  during  the  ISth,  with  the  determination,  however  (as 
he  reports),  to  renew  it  on*  the  19th,  if  reinforcements  ex[)ected 
from  AVashington  should  arrive.  The  morning  of  the  19t.h  came, 
and  with  it  the  discovery  that  Lee  had  withdrawn  across  the 
PotomaC)  and  already  stood  again  with  his  army  on  the  soil  of 
Virginia.  Although  victory  had  inclined  to  him  on  the  field  of 
Sharpsbuigf  the  Confederate  commander  readily  perceived  that 
with  his  worn  and  diminished  army  he  could  not  hope  to  make 
head  against  an  army  so  superiour  in  numbers,  and  situated  so  as 
to  receive  constant  reinforcements ;  that^  in  fact,  there  was  an  end 
to  the  mvasumf  although  all  the  other  objects  of  the  campaign  had 
been  fiiliy  accomplished ;  and  so,  with  a  snfficient  sura  of  dory, 
without  loss  or  molestation  on  their  retreat,  the  Army  of  Nonherii 
Virginia  crossed  the  Potomae,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker 
iiill  aud  Winchester  to  reeruit  before  being  moved  to  Lee's  fa- 
vourite ground  of  conibat  between  the  liapidan  and  the  Eappa- 
hanno<^,  and  concluded  the  ever^memorable  campaiga  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1863. 

Gren.  Lee  always  claimed  Sharpsburg  as  a  Confederate  victory. 
His  force  on  that  field,  all  told,  including  the  divisions  which  came 
up  in  the  evening,  was  less  than  40,000  men ;  with  these  numbers 
he  had  inflicted  a  Ic^  upon  the  enemy  of  12,600  men — nearly 
double  his  own — ^had  gained  some  ground,  and  although  too 
weak  to  assume  the  offensive,  had  awaited  steadily  for  a  whole 
day  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  But  if  Shaipsburg  had  been 
more  than  a  statistical  victory — one  constituted  by  a  com- 
parison of  casually  lists — if  Gen.  Lee  had  routed  McClellan 
and  broken  the  only  array  of  force  between  him  and  Wash- 
Ington,  he  would  then  have  had  at  his  mercy  the  capital,  and 
all  the  pi-incipal  cities  of  the  North,  and  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  continue  his  invasion  to  the  successful  issue  of  peace 
and  independence;  and  it  was  only  with  respect  to  such  a  result, 
pictured  by  the  lively  popular  imagination  of  the  South,  that  his 
campaign  fell  shortj,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
How  fearful  was  the  situation  was  well  described  in  McOlellan's 
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own  words,  when,  speaking  of  what  depeaded  on  the  field  of 
Sharpsburg,  he  declared :  "  At  that  riioinent,  Virginia  lost,  AVash- 
ington  m^acedy  Marjlaiid  invaded,  tlie  nalional  causo  could  all'ord 
no  risks  of  defeat.  One  battle  lost,  and  almost  all  would  have 
been  lost.  Lee^s  army  might  then  have  marched  as  it  pleased  on 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  It  could 
have  levied  its  supplies  from  a  fertile  and  nndevastated  oountrj, 
extoited  tribute  from  wealthy  and  populous  cities;  and  nowhere 
east  of  tbe  Alleglianies  was  there  another  organized  ibroe  able  to 
arrest  its  march."  These  almost  mortal  apprehensions  of  the 
enemy  were  not  reali/^cl.  The  idea  of  an  invasion  rcacViinfrto  the 
vitals  of  the  JSTorth  liad  to  be  abandoned;  the  prospects  oC  a  popu- 
lar rising  in  Maryland  proved  illusory  ;  butalthougii  ilieso  expccta* 
tions  of  the  canipaign,  which  ^verc  popular  and  specuhilive.  and 
really  subordinate  in  Gen.  Lee's  plan  of  action,  were  not  i'alliiled, 
the  result  actually  accomplished  was  a  real  and  considerable  sue* 
cess,  and  answered  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  commander. 
This  success  consisted  in  the  facts  that  Yiiginia  was  relieved  of 
invading  armies ;  that  a  respite  was  obtained  for  the  revival  of  her 
indnstxy  and  the  collection  of  her  resources;  that  important  time 
was  secured  for  recruiting  and  reorganizing  the  army ;  and  that 
"  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock  "  was  cleared,  and  made  the  proper 
defence  of  Hichmond. 

So  many  various  reasons  have  been  ascribed  to  Gen.  Lee  lor  his 
movement  into  Maryland,  and  that  campaign  has  bccD  estimated 
on  so  many  diiferent  hypotheses,  that  it  will  be  well  here  to  give 
the  authentic  version  of  it,  and  wiili  it  the  key  to  all  of  Gen.  Leo's 
campaigns  in  the  war.  When  he  first  took  command  before  Eicfa- 
mond  he  had  concdved  the  idea  that  the  proper  line  of  defence  for 
the  capital  was  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  i1^  and  that 
any  investment  of  the  dty  by  the  enemy's  forces,  unless  it  could 
be  speedily  broken,  would  ultimately  and  surely  prove  fetal  to  the 
defenders.  The  situation  of  Eichmon  1  lie  regarded  as  peculiar, 
and  as  plainly  justifying  this  view  of  defence.  It  was  an  inland 
city,  led  by  seven  different  railroads  and  one  canal,  and  was 
entirely  di -pendent  on  its  communications;  and  as  Gen.  Lee  prop- 
erly assumed,  what  the  war  subsequently  proved,  that  railroads 
could  not  be  protected  ac^alust  cavalry,  he  concluded  that  Eichmond 
could  not  be  held  as  a  defensive  point,  and  was  to  be  protected  by 
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an  army  o|)i:raling  at  sumo  distanre  irom  it,  with  its  lines  of  supply 
drawn  tbrougli  the  city.  His  great  arixiety  was  to  keep  tlic  war 
as  far  as  possible  from  liichmond,  aud  especially  to  get  it  ou  the 
enemy's  fronUer,  so  as  to  relieye  the  countij  he  protected,  and 
make  himself  sare  of  supplies.  This  idea  ran  through  all  his  cam- 
paigns. It  urged  him  to  cross  the  Potomac  whenever  he  could, 
and  at  any  rate  to  keep  the  war  on  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock. 
The  persistent  effort  of  all  his  campaigns  was  to  make  the  theatre 
of  operations  as  far  as  possible  icom  Tiicbmond ;  and  in  the  last 
periods  of  the  war,  when  the  army  holding  that  city  and  its  out* 
posts  was  almost  palsied,  we  shall  find  him  making  the  last,  desj»- 
rate,  characteristic  eflPeirt  to  relieve  the  capital  by  a  campaign  in  the 
Valley  and  on  the  Potomac. 

But  we  must  not,  anticipate  the  events  of  the  war,  and  we 
return  to  considur  tho  results  of  the  Maryland  campaign.  The 
HGcouut  oi'  the  operations  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  18G2  is 
appropriately  concluded  with  Gen.  Lee's  address  to  his  troops  on 
their  return  to  Yiiginia : 

HsASQiTAS'isBS  A-iott  w  NOBXBBBK  Tntoim, 

CMjdtm  2, 1862. 

In  reviewing  the  achievements  of  the  army  during  the  present 
campaign,  the  Commanding  General  cannot  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  his  admiration  of  the  indomitable  courage  it  has  displayed 
in  battle,  and  its  cheerful  endurance  of  privation  and  hardship  on 
the  march. 

Since  your  great  victories  around  Kichmond,  you  have  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Cedar  Mountain,  expelled  iiira  Irom  the  iiappahan- 
nock,  and,  after  a  conflict  of  three  days,  utterly  r^ulsed  him 
on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  and  forced  him  to  take  shelter  within 
the  fortifications  around  his  capita]. 

Without  halting  for  repose  yon  crossed  the  Potomac,  stormed 
the  heights  of  Harper's  Feny,  made  prisoners  of  more  than  eleven 
thousand  men,  and  captured  upwards  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  th(  ir  small-arms,  and  other  munitions  of  war. 

While  one  corps  of  the  army  was  thus  engaged,  the  other 
insured  its  success  by  arresting-,  at  Boonsboro,  the  combined  armies 
of  the  enemy,  advancing  under  their  favourite  General  to  the  relief 
of  their  beleaguered  comrades. 
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On  the  field  of  Sharpsbarg)  with  less  than  one-third  bis  num- 
bers, you  resisted,  from  daylight  until  dark,  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy,  and  repulsed  every  attack  along  his  entire  fronts  of  more 
than  four  miles  in  extent. 

The  whole  of  tuc  following  day  you  stood  prepared  to  resume 
the  couilict  on  the  ijame  ground,  and  retired  next  morning,  with> 
out  molestation,  across  the  Fotomac. 

Two  attempts,  subsequ^tly  made  by  the  enemy,  to  follow  you 
across  the  river,  have  resulted  in  bis  complete  discomfiture  and 
being  driven  back  witb  loss. 

Achievements  such  as  these  demanded  much  valour  and  patriot- 
ism. History  records  few  esounples  of  greater  fortitude  and  endor* 
ance  than  this  army  bas  exhibited;  aud  I  am  commissioned  by  the 
President  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  for 
the  imdvins'  fame  you  have  won  for  their  arm?. 

Much  as  you  have  done,  mueh  more  remains  to  be  aocom- 
plibbed.  The  cncm3''  again  tbrcutens  us  with  invasion,  and  to 
your  tried  valour  and  jvatriotisni  the  eountry  looks  with  confidence 
for  deliveraiico  and  safety.  Your  puiit  exploits  give  assurance  tliat 
this  confidence  is  not  misplaced. 

B.  E.  Lee,  General  Ommandtiuj. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  campaign  which  Gten.  Lee  bad  now  con> 
eluded  is  too  large  and  brilliant  to  be  omitted  from  any  estimate 
of  results.  To  the  world  it  was  a  chapter  of  wonders.  It  bad 
accomplished  a  sum  of  victories  unequalled  in  the  same  space  of 

time  by  anything  in  the  previous  or  subsequent  experience  of  the 
war;  it  had  made  a  record  of  toils,  hardship;:?,  and  glories  famous  in 
history;  it  bad  accumulated  a  brilliant  spoil;  and  the  wonderful 
statement  is  derived  from  the  books  of  the  provost-marshal  in  Kich- 
mond,  that  iu  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks  the. Confederates  bad  taken 
and  paroled  no  less  than  forty^odd  thousand  prisons  I  If  "the 
opinion  of  foreign  nations  may  be  taken  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
j  udgment  of  posterity,"  the  Confederates  bad  already  for  these 
achievements  an  assurance  of  historical  memory  ibat  nothing  could 
defeat.  Of  the  events  we  bave  narrated,  the  leading  journal  of 
Snrope— the  London  T^mes^-declared :  "  The  people  of  the  Con* 
federate  States  bave  made  tbemsdves  famous.  If  the  renown  of 
brilliant  courage^  stern  devotion  to  a  cause,  and  military  achieve- 
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ments  almost  without  a  parallel,  can  compensate  men  for  the  toil 
and  privations  of  the  liour,  then  the  couTitryiiieii  uf  Lee  aud  J:ick- 
son  may  bo  consoled  amid  their  sn^^e^inL^^.  From  all  parts  of 
Europe,  from  their  enemies  as  well  an  iiitir  fiiends,  from  those 
who  oondenm  their  acts  aa  well  as  those  who  sympathize  with 
them,  comes  the  tribute  of  adonratton.  When  the  histoiy  of  this 
war  is  written^  the  admiration  will  doubtless  become  deeper  and 
stronger,  for  the  veil  which  has  covered  the  South  will  be  drawn 
away,  and  disclose  a  picture^  of  patriotism,  of  unanimous  self*sacri- 
iice,  of  wise  and  firm  administration,  which  we  can  now  only  see 
indistincti J.  The  details  of  extraordinaiy  national  effort  which 
has  led  to  the  repulse  and  almost  to  the  destruction  of  an  invading 
force  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men,  will  then  become  known, 
to  the  world ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  nation- 
alitj,  or  its  subsequent  claims  to  the  respect  of  manlvind,  it  will 
assuredly  begin  its  career  with  a  reputation  for  genius  and  valour 
which  the  most  famous  nations  may  envy.'* 

Even  the  enemy  was  forced  to  tributes  of  admiration.  "  It  was 
not,"  writes  a  historian*  of  the  events^  without  mixed  feeling? 
that  the  better  classes  in  the  North  heard  of  the  exploits  of  their 
former  iellow-oountiymen.  They  could  not  but  admire  the  mili* 
tary  qualities  and  j  r  r -d  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies ;  and  although  feeling  the  reproach  that  th«r  own 
well-equipped  troops  had  been  beaten  by  men  who  possessed  few 
of  tlicir  advantages,  yet  they  received  some  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  their  opponents  were  Americans.  Even  if  a  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  could  scarce  refrain  from  the  opinion  that  a 
Union  under  President  Davis  and  Gen.  Lee  would  be  preferable  to 
discord  under  President  Lincolu  and  Mr.  Stanton,  few  can  blame 
them." 

Indeed,  this  admiration  of  the  Confederates  went  so  far  that  pop- 
ular orators  in  Kew  York  freely  and  abundantly  declared  that  the 
war  had  increased  the  respect  felt  by  the  Korth  for  the  South. 
For  once,  without  the  fear  of  Federal  authorities  before  their 
eyes,  they  pointed  to  what  appeared  to  them  the  miraculous 
resources  of  the  "rebel"  government^  the  bravery  of  its  troops, 
their  patience  under  hardships,  their  unshrinking  firmness  in  the 
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desperate  position  thej  had  assumed,  the  wonderful  success  with 

wliich  they  had  extemporized  manufactures  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  kept  tben:sclvcs  in  communication  witli  the  "world  in  spite  of  a 
magnificent  blockade ;  tbo  elasticity  with  wliicli  ihey  had  risen  from 
defeat,  and  tbc  courage  they  had  shown  in  threatening  asrain  and 
again  the  capital  of  the  !Northj  and  even  its  interiour.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  such  a  eulogy  of  the  Confederates  was  publicly  pro 
nounoed  by  Dr.  Bellows,  one  of  the  most  popular  pieachero  of  New 
York.  He  concluded :  **  Well  is  Gen.  McClellan  reported  to  have 
said  (privately),  as  he  watched  their  obstinate  fighting  at  Antietam, 
and  saw  them  retiring  in  perfect  order  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fright* 
ful  carnage,  *What  terrible  neighbours  these  would  f>el  We 
must  conquer  them,  or  they  will  conquer  us  I  * " 

These  testimonies  to  Confederate  heroism  are  not  idly  repeated 
hero.  Each  year  of  the  war  had  some  characteristic  hy  which  it 
is  easily  remembered;  and  that  of  IS 02  may  be  taken  as  the 
jieriod  of  the  greatest  lustre  of  the  Confederate  arms.  Whatever 
its  sequel,  what  is  testified  of  it  here  remains,  earmot  be  recalled 
from  the  memory  of  the  world,  and  constitutes  a  secure  monument 
of  history,  which  no  after*tbought  of  envy,  no  modifi<mtion  of  opin- 
ions on  the  part  of  an  enemy  ultimately  successful,  can  possibly 
destroy  or  diminish. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Geaeral  Lee's  perilous  situation  iu  North  Virginia. — Hia  alarming  letter  to  th©  War 
Offloe.— The  happf  fortmie  of  UcCneDan's  removal.— The  Battle  of  Eredericks- 
Ijurg. — Gon.  Lro'g  prfat  mistnlro  in  not  rcnewiug  the  attaelv. — ITia  ovm  coufes- 
uioa.  of  errour. — Ho  detaches  uearlf  a  third  of  his  army  to  cover  tho  south  aide  of 
Biohmoiid.— He  'writes  a  soyere  letter  to  the  Qovenmieiit.— The  enemy's  fifUi 
grand  attempt  on  Bidimond.^-Qen.  Lee  in  a  desperate  eztremity^Tbe  Battles 
r  f  Chancollnr^lle.— Three  TictotiflS  for  the  Confederates.— The  masterpiece  of 
.  Geo.  Leo's  tailitaij  life. 

After  the  battle  of  Sharpsbnrg,  Gen.  Lee  did  not  indicate  an 
immediate  purpose  to  retire  firom  the  Potomac,  but  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  devel- 
opment of  MoCIellan^s  designs.  There  was  serious  i^eason  to 
apprehend  that  the  enemy  would  again  press  him  to  battle.  But 
tlie  extreme  moral  timidity  of  McClclLin  again  gave  opportunities 
to  tlic  Confeclcratcs ;  and  while  with  an  artny  already  triple  that  of 
Lee,  lie  \va.s  yet  entreating  and  importuning  the  govcnnncnt  at 
Wa&iiington  for  reinforcements,  the  latter  was  recruiting-  his 
strength  so  terribly  diminished  by  ihc  hardships  of  the  Gordons* 
yille  and  Maryland  campaign,  and  making  necesaary  preparations 
for  the  rene^ral  of  operations.  In  not  pressing  Lee  afler  his  retire* 
ment  into  Virginia,  McGldlan  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  mili- 
tary career.  Of  the  reality  and  extent  of  his  opportunity  at  this 
time,  we  have  in  evidence  a  letter  of  Gen.  Lee  himself.  In  the 
first  days  of  November,  1862,  he  wrote  to  the  "War  Department  that 
he  had  not  half  men  enough  to  resist  McOIellan's  advance  with  his 
mighty  army,  and  that  he  would  have  to  resort  to  manoeuvring  in 
preference  to  risking  liis  army  in  battle.  lie  added  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  cavalry  horses  weri'  sick  with  s<.>rc-tongne,  and  their 
hoofs  were  falling  olf ;  ho  complained  that  his  soliliers  were  not 
led  and  clad  as  they  should  bej  and  he  expressed  the  greatest 
anxiety  as  to  any  movement  of  McClellan  threatening  battle. 

But  meet  happily  for  the  Confederates,  the  uncertainty  of 
McClellan's  designs  terminated  in  bis  removd  from  command,  and 
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tbe  appointment  of  Gen.  Barnside  to  succeed  liim;  event  wluch 
gave  occasion  to  a  new  meditation  and  plan  of  campaign,  and 
secared  for  Oen.  Lee  tbe  delay  which  he  so  much  needed.  It  was 
a  deliverance  from  an  atemiag  crisis.  Gen.  Lee  had  at  firet  sup- 
posed that  Burnsidc  intended  to  embark  Lis  army  for  the  south 
side  of  James  River,  to  operate  probabl}^  in  eastern  North 
Carolina;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  Novcniluir,  the  enemy  showed 
plainly  another  design,  and  the  Confederate  sccaits  reported  large 
masses  of  iuiautry  advancing  on  Fredericksburg.  On  the  18th 
November,  a  portion  of  Longstreet's  corps  was  marched  thither ; 
and  Cbn.  Lee  wrote  to  Bichmond:  "Before  tbe  enemy's  trains 
can  leave  Fredericksburg"  {i,e,  for  Richmond)  "this  whole  army 
will  be  in  position."  The  assurance  was  faitb^Uy  and  fully  kept, 
and  Bumside  found  bis  alert  antagonist  in  full  force  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Rappahannock. 

Tlie  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  tbe  IS th  December,  1862,  was 
one  of  the  most  easily  and  cheaply  won  Conj^derate  victories  of  tbe 
war.  It  was  a  striking  i!lnatration  of  the  advantage  of  fighting  in 
a  strong  position — an  advantage  too  little  regarded  by  the  Coiiled- 
eratcs  during  the  war;  for  although  victories  in  open  Holds  obtained 
for  the  South  a  certain  prestige,  it  was  at  tbe  wolul  price  of  the 
flower  ol  her  people,  tor  which  there  was  but  little  compensation  in 
tbe  loss  of  life  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  recruited  as  they  were  from 
the  dregs  of  his  own  society,  and  tbe  mercenary  markets  of  the 
whole  world.^  At  Fredericksburg,  the  Confederate  position  was 
all  that  could  be  desired  by  Gen.  Lee.  His  army  was  drawn  up 
along  the  heights,  which,  retiring  in  a  semicircle  from  tbe  river, 
embraced  within  their  arms  a  plain  six  miles  in  length,  and  from 
two  to  three  in  depth.  This  semicircle  of  hills  terminated  at  Massa- 
ponax  Biver,  about  five  miles  below  Fredericksburg.   Tbe  right 

*  Dr.  Dabney,  the  biographer  of  Stooewali  Jacksoo,  writiag  ia  1863,  sajm:  *'One> 
half  of  the  prIeoDeire  of  -mur,  registered  Ibjr  the  victorious  armies  of  the  South,  bam 
been,  (breign  mercenaries.  l£r.  QcoS/Hh  O'Brien,  waining  liis  raoo  against  the  unh  nllo  \^-c  d 
pntprprisp,  dcolamp  that  tl'.e  Molofh  of  Ynr  V--  o  amWtion  has  alrea'iy  sacrifircil  200,000 
irishmen  to  it  And  siiil,  as  the  llijiumy  sword  of  the  South  mows  down  these  hire- 
ling iuTaders,  fbesh  hordes  throng  the  shores.  Last,  oor  ooimtiy  has  to  wage  this 
strife  only  on  th(  so  cruel  terms,  tli;\t  tho  Mood  of  her  chivalrous  sons  shall  bo 
matched  agaiu&t  tiie  sordid  streams  of  this  cloaca  populorum.  In  tlic  worda  of  Lord 
Uudsaj,  at  Flodden  Meld,  we  must  play  our  'Rose  Nobles  of  gold,  against  crooked 
aixpeDcea.'" 
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of  the  Confederate  armj,  extending  nearly  as  &r  as  the  M assaponax, 
comprised  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  under  Gen.  J.  B.  B. 
Stuart,  posted  on  the  only  ground  at  all  suitable  for  that  arm  of  the 
service.  On  his  left  was  Gen.  Jackson^s  corpse  of  which  Early's 

division  formed  tlie  n^^ht,  and  A.  P.  nill's  the  left ;  the  divisions  of 
Taliaferro  and  I).  II.  Ilill  beiug  in  reserve.  The  left  wing  of  the 
army,  under  Gen.  Longstreet,  comprised  tlic  division  of  Hood  on 
the  riglit,  next  to  it  thiit  of  Pickett,  then  those  of  McLaws,  Ransonx 
and  Andei'son,  Tlie  artillery  was  massed  togellier,  and  not  dia* 
persed  among  the  divisions,  and  was  so  posted  as  to  sweep  the 
front  of  the  position.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  was  Gen.  Lee's 
favourite  disposition  of  his  artillery  in  battle,  and  in  this  instance 
it  was  much  fiivoured  by  the  semicircular  formation  of  the  hills. 

The  battle  was  at  fit  st  declared  against  the  Confederate  right  by 
a  heavy  attack  upon  Juckson,  which  was  repulsed,  and  finally 
ceased  about  noon.  By  this  time  fresh  divisions  had  crossed  the 
river  at  Fredericksburg,  and  the  Tna<?3  of  Burn  aide's  army  was 
brought  to  the  desperate  attack  of  Marye's  Ileiglit,  liold  by  McLaws' 
division  and  the  Wasljington  artillery.  Here,  during  the  whole 
afternoon,  attack  after  attack  was  repeated  with  a  desperation  never 
before  exhibited  by  the  enemy,  and  with  appalling  recklessness  of 
human  life.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,"  says  a  Northern  writer, 
"that  Gen.  Bumside  had  contemplated  the  bloody  sequence  to 
which  he  was  committing  himself  when  first  he  ordered  a  division 
to  assail  the  heights  of  Fredericksbuig ;  but  having  failed  in  the 
first  assault,  and  then  in  the  second  and  third,  there  grew  up  in 
his  mind  something  which  those  around  him  saw  to  be  akin  to 
despemtion.  Eiding  down  from  his  headquarters  to  the  bank  of 
the  Knppnhnnnock,  he  walked  restlessly  up  and  down,  and  gazing 
over  at  the  heights  across  tlic  river,  exclaimed  vehemently,  'That 
cre^t  must  be  carried  to-night.'  Already,  however,  everything 
Imd  been  lli town  in,  saving  Hooker,  and  he  was  now  ordered  over 
the  jiver."'  Bui  all  was  in  vain.  ITooker's  attack  shared  the 
&te  of  its  predecessors ;  the  men  rushed  forward,  then  wavered,  a 
third  of  their  number  fell,  and  the  remainder  fled.  During  the  entire 
afternoon  the  struggle  continued.  The  simile,  so  commonly  used  in 
descriptions  of  battles,  of  waves  breaking  upon  a  rock-bound  coast, 
was  never  more  Just  in  its  conception  than  in  the  frantic  battle  in 
which  the  Federal  divisions  were  shattered  upon  the  heights  assailed, 
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and  Tirere  burled  back,  one  after  tbe  others  on  tbe  crimson  tide  of 
death. 

Night  closed  on  a  field  on  v,  LicTi  lay  more  than  ten  thousand 
Federals  killed  or  wounded.  Gen.  Lee  dispatched  to  Bichmond: 
Our  loss  daring  the  operations  since  tbe  movements  of  the  enemy, 
began,  amounts  to  a'bout  1800  IdWefi  and  wounrlod."  It  was  a 
great  victory  ;  but  tlie  Coiifedcratc  public  expected  from  it  some- 
thing more  than  ^lat,  and  had  reason  to  liopc  that  there  would  be 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy  not  only  defeat,  but  destruction.  It  was 
thus  tbattheinconsequence  of  Burnsidc's  sale  retreat  across  the  river 
was  a  great  disappointment,  attended  for  the  first  time  with  some 
popular  censure  of  Gen.  Lee.  The  only  reply  to  such  ceusore  was 
a  very  candid  explanation,  in  which  Gen.  Lee  confessed  be  bad 
been  surprised  as  to  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  disaster  and  bis  de- 
agn  of  retreat.  In  an  official  report  be  says :  "  Tbe  attack  on 
the  ISth  bad  been  so  easily  repulsed,  and  by  so  sm:i]I  a  part  of  our 
army,  that  it  was  not  supposed  the  enemy  would  limit  his  efibrt  to 
one  attempt,  which,  in  view  of  tbe  rnarrnltude  of  his  preparations, 
and  the  extent  of  his  force,  seemed  to  be  comparatively  insignifi- 
caut.  Believing,  therefore,  that  he  would  attack  us,  it  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  lose  the  advantages  of  our  position,  and  ex- 
pose tlie  troops  to  the  fire  of  his  iuaccessible  batteries  beyond  the 
river,  by  advancing  against  him.  But  we  were  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  tbe  extent  to  which  be  bad  suffered,  and  only  became 
aware  of  it  when,  on  the  morning  of  tbe  16th,  it  was  discovered 
that  be  bad  availed  himself  of  tbe  darkness  of  night,  and  tbe  prev- 
alence of  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  to  recross  the  river." 

With  tbe  Confederate  victory  of  Fredericksburg  quiet  fell  upon 
tbe  lines  of  tbe  Bappabannock ;  brat  on  other  tlicatres  of  tbe  war 
there  was  not  that  cessation  of  interest  that  miglit  have  been  ex- 
pected in  tlie  harshest  months  of  winter.  1'he  authorities  atliich- 
mond  were  soon  disturbed  by  reixjrtcd  movements  of  the  enemy  in 
other  direction?,  apparently  against  the  city  and  its  southern  com- 
munications ;  and  tbe  consequence  of  these  alarms  and  anxieties, 
in  which  Gen.  Lee  fully  shared,  was,  that  about  one*third  of  bis 
army  bad  to  be  detached  to  cover  tbe  south  side  of  the  capital.  In 
tbe  month  of  February,  1863,  tbe  greater  portion  of  Longatreefs 
command  was  sent  to  oonfinont  the  army  corps  of  Hooker,  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  to  tbe  Peninsula,  and  to  watch  tbe  movements 
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of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suffolk  and  on  the  coast  of 
Korth  Carolina.  It  was  a  period  of  indecision  and  anxiety ;  Charles- 
ton was  threatened?,  and  Gen.  Lee  advised  every  available  man 
to  be  sent  thither  ;  the  enemy  was  reported  at  various  points  of 
the  sea-coaft  south  of  James  River,  and  it  v/as  not  Ivunwn  where 
his  heaviest  blow  would  be  delivered;  and  distracted  ]:)y  so  many 
prospects  of  attack,  llie  policy  oi'  dispersion  became,  for  a  Ume,  a 
necessary  one,  and  Gen.  Lee  found  himself,  with  not  more  than 
two*thIrds  of  the  army  he  had  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
left  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  still  remaining  north  of 
the  Rappahannock. 

This  serious  diminution  of  his  forces  affected  Gen.  Lee  with  great 
anxiety,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  tbc  approaching  spring  cutn- 
paign,  in  which  the  fiite  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  appeared  to  be  equally  involved,  and  naturally 
led  to  a  revision  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  field.  He 
made  it  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  plainest  letters  he  ever  wrote  to 
the  War  Department — a  letter  in  which  the  tone  of  censure  and 
rebuke  wjis  more  apparent  than  in  any  appeal  he  ever  made  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  and  the  wisdom  of  the  authorities.  He 
suggested  to  the  government  an  appeal  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  aid  more  directly  in  recruiting  the  armies.  He  said  the 
people  habitually  expected  too  much  lErom  the  troops  now  in  the 
field ;  that  because  they  had  gained  many  victories,  it  did  not  follow 
that  they  should  always  gain  them;  that  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
victory  had  hitherto  been  lost  for  the  want  of  numbers  on  our 
side ;  and,  finally,  that  all  those  who  fi^ilcd  to  go  to  the  field  at 
such  a  momentous  ]>eriod,  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of  the  br#re 
soldiers  who  perished  in  the  elFort  to  achieve  independence. 

While  Tjee's  force  on  the  Eappahannoek  was  reduced  to  the 
extent  we  have  noticed,  the  enemy  had  always  bccu  able  to  keep 
up  it&  army  in  Horthera  Virginia  to  a  strength  exceeding  100,000 
men ;  and  now,  for  its  Ji/ih  attempt  on  Bichmond^  had  a  force  not 
less  than  150,000,  under  the  command  of  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker," 
the  hero  of  Korthem  prints.  To  meet  this  tremendous  force,  Gen. 
Lee  had  the  corps  of  Jackson,  and  only  two  divisions  of  Longstieet's 
corps — Anderson's  and  McLaws'—a  total  of  about  45,000  men. 
Jackson's  corps  consisted  of  four  divisions,  commanded  by  A.  P. 
Hill,  Bodes,  Colston,  and  Early. 

r 
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Gen.  Hooker's  plan  of  attack  was  to  divide  Lis  arm}'  into  two 
portions,  of  whicl)  the  stronger,  hnving  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
and  liapidan  rivers,  should,  advance  against  the  Confederate  ]cft 
wing ;  while  the  i^'edcral  left  winp';,  under  Scdfiwick,  equal  in  num- 
bers to  Gen.  Lee's  whole  army,  should  attack  and  occupy  the  heights 
above  1  redcricksburg,  and  seize  the  railroad  to  Hichniond.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th  April,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Federal  army 
crossed  the  riyeis,  and  headed  towards  Ghancellorsville,  the  assigned 
point  of  concentration. 

The  situation  in  whicK  Hooker  boasted  that  the  Confederate 
army  must  "  either  ingloriously  fly  or  come  out  from  behind  its 
defences,"  where  "  certain  destruction  awaited  it,"  v»  as  no  sooner 
perceived  bv  Gen.  T  .  ^  tl  nn  1ie  determined,  leaving  Early's  division 
to  deal  with  Sedgwick  at  Fredericksburg,  to  "  come  out "  with  the 
remainder  of  his  little  armj  against  Hooker's  four  corps  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.  On  the  29tli  Ai^ril,  Jackson's  three  divisions,  and 
those  of  McLaws  and  Anderson  (Early's  division  rciuiuning  in  the 
lines  of  Fredericksburg),  were  on  the  road  to  Chancelloisvillc. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  was  anything  but  reassuring.  The  force 
moved  out  towards  Chancelloisville  was  outnumbered  nearly  three 
to  one;  £rom  90,000  to  100,000  men  were  on  what  had  formerly 
been  its  left  rear,  but  which  was  now  its  front ;  while  a  force  equals 
ling  in  strength  the  whole  army,  threatened,  by  an  advance  firom 
Fredericksburg,  either  to  crush  it  or  force  it  to  retreat  with  both 
flanks  exposed,  and  with  a  cavalry  column  of  10,000  sabres  already 
on  its  communications  with  Eichmond. 

Bat  it  was  the  absence  of  his  cavalr}^  which  he  had  sent  away 
in  assurance  of  Lee's  retreat,  that  proved  the  fatal  circumstance 
for  Hooker;  for  it  at  once  sugge^ited  the  surprise  of  a  movement 
on  his  flank.  While,  therefore,  the  divisions  of  Anderson  and 
McLaws  were  suMdent  to  amuse  him  by  feints  of  attack  in  front 
— indeed  to  such  effect  that  on  the  Ist  May  he  ordered  another  of 
his  divisions  from  across  the  river,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Confederates  were  in  force  in  his  front— Jackson  was  marching 
swifUy  and  silently  to  find  hia  flank  in  the  Wilderness.  In  tlie 
evening  of  the  2d  May,  the  l  attL  of  the  Wilderness  was  fought ; 
Jackson  striking  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  army,  routing 
Howard's  corps,  and  driving  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
down  upon  the  divisions  of  Audeison  and  McLaws.   The  torrent 
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of  Jackson's  saooess  was  stemmed  only  by  his  Ml  in  the  midst  of 
a  victory,  the  completion  of  which  had  to  be  reserved  for  another 
day. 

On  the  3d  May,  Q&a.  Stuart,  having  succeeded  to  Jackson's 
commanrl,  bore  down  again  on  the  enemy's  right  wing,  while  Gen. 
Lcc's  rctuaiiiing  divisions  attacked  the  centre  and  left..  By  ten 
o'clock  ill  the  morning,  Hooker  was  driven  to  his  second  line  of 
intrenchmcnts,  Chaijccllorsville  was  taken,  and  the  destructioa  of 
the  enemy  now  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  but  a  few  hours.  But 
just  here  that  adverse  oombination  of  circumstances  in  which  Gen. 
Lee  fought  was  again  apparent ;  and  as  he  gathered  up  his  forces 
to  attack  Hooker's  fresh  position,  news  came  that  Sedgwick, 
having  turned  Marye's  Heights,  was  advancing  from  Fredericks* 
burg,  V,  hilo  Early  bad  fallen  back  to  a  position  at  Salem  Ohnich, 
five  miles  from  the  town.  It  became  necessary  at  once  to  turn 
attention  to  this  movement;  and  McLaws'  divisron  was  rapidly 
marched  to  Early's  support  in  time  to  cliccl:  Sedgwick's  advanced 
troops,  and  <;! rive  tlicni  back  on  the  main  body.  On  the  4th  May 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and  Sedgwick  was  overwhelmed  and 
driven  back  in  disgraceful  contusion,  wliile  Hooker  remained  idle 
in  his  intrenchaients,  detained  in  a  dclensivc  attitude  by  a  few 
Confederate  divisions,  thoroughly  cowed,  aud  without  spirit  even 
to  make  the  attempt  to  relieve  one  of  his  own  corps.  On  the 
night  of  the  5th,  his  grand  army,  de^ite  its  losses  yet  larger  than 
that  of  Lee,  but  directed  by  a  commander  who  had  evidently  lost 
all  stomach  for  fight,  retreated  across  the  river  in  a  drenching 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  leaving  behind  it  17,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  14  pieces  of  artillery,  and  30,000  stand  of  arms. 

Thus  three  victories — that  of  the  Wilderness,  that  on  Hooker's 
iro!it,  and  lliat  at  Salcni  Chnrcb,  all  compassed  in  the  cencrnl 
name  of  "the  battle  of  C'nauccllorsvillc  — had  been  achieved  by 
Gen.  Lec  in  so  nuiti_y  days.  In  looking  back  npon  all  the  circum- 
stances of  thia  straggle,  it  mu^t  be  pronounced  to  have  been  for 
Gen.  Lee  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war,  and  to  have  crowned  his 
reputation  for  transcendent  courage  and  ability.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  preceding  the  battle  had  been  successful  and 
well-timed ;  he  had  turned  the  Confederate  line  of  defence  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left;  4ind  he  had  apparently  placed  the  little 
army  of  Lee  in  the  jaws  of  destruction.   With  what  consummate 
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skill  the  great  Confederate  commander  extricated  his  army ;  with 
what  impregnable  eqnanimitj  he  awaited  the  full  development  of 
his  adversary's  designs ;  with  what  admirable  readiness  he  divided 
his  forces,  and  concentrated  bis  chief  strength  upon  tbo  important 

point;  with  what  towering  conrage  Le  at  last  struck  tlic  enemy  on 
his  vulnerable  side,  then  engaged  him  in  front,  and  finally  turned 
to  engage  a  victorious  columu  in  bis  rear,  the  reader  will  perceive 
even  from  the  bare  outlines  of  the  battle  we  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding iianative.  Those  who  were  near  Gen.  Lee's  person  in 
these  eventful  three  dajs,  say  that  his  self-possession  was  perfect, 
and  his  calm,  courteous  demeanour  the  same  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions ;  he  spoke  of  his  success  without  exultation ;  and  from  first 
to  last,  his  unshaken  confidence  in  his  men  fortified  his  resolution 
and  manners,  and  assured  him  of  victory. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Gen.  Lee  issued 
an  address  to  his  army,  congratulating  them  for  "  the  heroic  con- 
duct they  bad  displayed  under  trying  vicissitudes  of  beat  and  storni, 
in  a  tangled  wilderness!,  and  again  on  the  bills  of  Fredericksburg," 
and  inviting  tbeni  to  unite  on  the  following  Sunday  "in  ascribing 
to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  the  glory  due  His  name.'*  At  the  same  time 
a  letter  from  President  i>avis  was  readj  wherein  he  said  to  Gen.  Lee: 
"  In  the  name  of  the  people,  I  offer  my  cordial  thanks  to  you  and 
the  troops  under  your  command,  for  this  addition  to  the  unpre- 
cedented series  of  great  victories  which  your  army  has  achieved. 
The  universal  r^oicing  produced  by  this  happy  result,  will  be 
mingled  with  a  general  regret  for  the  good  and  the  brave  who  are 
numbered  among  the  killed  and  wounded." 

Two  great  victories,  Fredericksburg  and  Chancdlorsville,  had 
now  been  won  on  the  banks  of  the  Tfappahannock;  but  they  had 
no  other  effect  than  driving  the  ciK^ny  back  to  the  hills  of  Stafford. 
The  position  was  one  in  which  he  could  not  be  attacked  to  advan- 
tage. It  was  on  this  relkctlon  that  Gen.  Lee  resolved  on  a  new  and 
adventurous  campaign.  It  was  to  inauoiuvrc  Hooker  out  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  clear  the  Shraandoah  Valley  of  the  troops  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  renew  the  experiment  of  the  transfer  of  hostilities  north  of 
the  Potomac  But  the  events  of  this  campaign  we  reserve  &ir 
another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Contrarersy  lietween  Gen.  Lee  and  the  War  Department — ^The  Seoretaiy  winoea.^— 

Oen,  Leo's  new  campaign  of  invasion. — Ho-sr  it  (liffercd  fVom  that  of  1?C2. — Rcor- 
gaoization  of  the  Amy  of  Northern  Virginia. — Some  remarks  on  ita  artiUery 
aervice^— Oen.  Lee  acroaa  the  PotomaG.— Hia  orders  at  Ghamhenbuq^  Fia.— Hia 
erroora  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  "  retaliation."— HIa  oonrerBation  with  a  mOl- 
Owner, — .Mrttpr  from  Prosldent  Davis.— Oen.  Lee  miaondetiStood  and  disappointed 
by  the  Kichmoud  authorities.— Orders  ro  StuMt's  cavalry.— The  Confederate  army 
tHndsd  in  Ponnaylvania  for  want  of  oaYalry.«-The  hattle  of  Getlyabnrg  baa  the 
moral ;  floct  of  a  iwrpTitt  to  S«n.  Lee.— The  lost  oppGrtonifj  of  tiie  1st  July.— Why 
Gen.  Leo  f'rni.!7)it  thf  next  d.nr. — Tcuipi^r  of  \u9  arnqr. — ^Ho  assattlts  the  pnmy's 
centre  on  the  3d  July. — Eeooil  of  the  Oonfederates.— Gen.  Lee  chemng  and  com- 
forting hia  men.— Hia  fearful  retreat^  and  hia  vonderfiil  aoooeaa  in  extricating 
hia  army. 

Is  the  Bhifting  of  forces  consequent  upon  the  battle  of  Chan- 
ccllorsville,  tlie  divi.'^ion.^  of  Longstreet  that  had  been  operating 
in  Soulheabteru  Virgiuia  were  recalled  to  Gen.  Lee ;  and  the  usual 
oonaequence  of  a  great  victory  in  the  return  of  large  numbers  of 
"  absentees  "  to  the  ranks,  was  fully  realized.  From  these  sources 
Gen.  Lee  rapidly  incrieased  bis  army  to  the  mark  of  the  necessities 
of  the  campaign  be  now  designed. 

Since  Gen.  Lee  had  been  in  command,  be  bad  been  able  to 
effect  a  much*desired  reform  in  curtsdling  the  authority  of  the 
War  department,  which  at  one  time  had  presumed  to  dictate  cam- 
paigns, and  bftd  once  driven  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  extremity  of 
resignation  by  movin;::;  forces  under  his  command  by  its  peremp- 
tory orders.  That  desjiotic  department  was  now  much  reduced  in 
its  authority,  and  its  favourite  idea  of  a  dispersion  of  forces  was 
brought  within  limits.  After  what  we  have  already  said  of  de- 
tachments from  Gen.  Lee's  army,  and  the  peril  this  policy  occa- 
sioned  at  Cbanoellorsville,  it  will  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that 
on  the  15th  May,  1868,  the  Secretary  of  War  dispatched  him  that 
a  portion  of  bis  army  (Pickett^s  division)  might  be  sent  to  lifissis- 
mppi.  To  this  unlimely  and  vexatious  call.  Gen.  Lee  replied  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  expedient;  that  it  was  a  qtusUon 
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hetwem  Vvrffirm  and  Mississippi;  "but  tliat  he  would  send  oflf  the 
division  without  delay,  if  still  deemed  necessary.  The  issue  wvis 
thwa  boldly  anfl  shnrply  thrust  upon  the  Eichmond  authorities. 
The  Secretnry  w  inced,  and  the  troops  "were  not  sent  away. 

The  cainpaif-Ti  which  (Jen.  Lee  had  now  dutcrmined  upon  was 
more  properly  oi:e  of  invasion  than  when  in  the  previous  year  he 
had  crossed  the  rolomac  into  Maryland.  His  design  was  larger 
and  more  ambitious;  and  so  far  as  it  contemplated  not  merely 
putting  back  the  war  to  the  trans>Potomac  region  for  the  purpose 
of  respite,  but  a  steady  and  formidable  invasion  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  it  overleaped  the  former  defensive  and  prudent  policy 
that  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  military  councils  of  the  Con- 
^eracy.  The  reoccupation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  in- 
vasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  change  in  the  theatre  of  the  war 
from  Yirginia  to  the  enemy's  country,  were  the  immediate  objects 
of  Lee's  intt'iided  raovcrncuits.  Whatever  niii^lit  result  from  these 
operations  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  the  ultinjute  desi_^ns  could 
only  develop  themselves  as  success,  (^r  the  reverse,  should  occur 
in  the  campaign,  and  iniluence  its  prosecution.  But  never  was  the 
prospect  of  invasion  more  hopeful.  It  was  undoubtedly  thrust 
upon  Gen.  Lee  by  the  excited  and  extraordinary  spirit  of  his  army 
and  the  country.  The  morale  of  his  troops  had  been  wonderfhlly 
improved  by  the  victories  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville ; 
the  confidence  of  the  men  and  of  their  commander  had  been  grea  tly 
raised  by  these  events;  the  army  of  Northern  Yirginia  had  been 
mobilized,  improved,  was  in  better  condition  in  transportation, 
equipment,  and  clothing  (and  in  every  respect  but  supplies)  than 
it  had  been  before,  and  in  increased  confidence  in  itself  and  con- 
tempt for  the  enemy,  was  said  to  be  "equal  to  anything; "  and, 
above  all,  the  public  temper  of  the  South,  swollen  and  bursting 
with  grief  at  the  ruin  the  enemy  had  wrought  on  its  own  dwelliugs 
and  fields,  fiercely  and  with  one  voice  demanded  that  in  this  season 
of  opportunity,  some  of  the  suffering  and  rigour  of  the  war  should 
be  carried  home  to  the  people  of  the  North.  Gen.  Lee  could  not 
be  insensible  to  these  considerations,  or  whoUy  deaf  to  the  appeals 
of  the  populace.  Pennsylvania  offered  supplies  for  his  troops,  and 
Commissary  Northrop  had  told  him  to  go  there  to  find  them ;  the 
spirit  of  his  army  pointed  to  invasion ;  and  so,  when  the  altema* 
live  of  campaigns  was  presented  at  Bichmond,  of  r^nforcing  the 
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nrmic?  of  tltc  West  or  carrying  tJie  war  across  the  I'otomac,  Gen. 
Loc  chose  the  latter,  believing  that  a  victory  in  rennsylvania, 
besides  all  its  other  advantages,  would  l:)C  a  counterpoiiv;  to  what- 
ever successes  the  enemy  miglit  obtain  in  the  West,  and  relieve  the 
pressure  on  oar  armies  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  thus  ibr  various  reasons  and  in  peculiar 
circumstanoes  that  he  cut  loose  fixjm  the  defensive  policy,  and  on 
his  own  responsibility  undertook  the  experiment  of  invasion. 

In  preparation  for  the  campaign,  the  Army  of  Korthem  Yir* 
ginia  was  now  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  divided  into  three  equal 
and  distinct  corps.  The  reoi^nization  was  made  with  a  view  to 
recent  promotions  iu  the  army — five  Major-Generals  and  two  Licn- 
tenant-Generals  huving  obtained  their  promotions,  without  a  proper 
distribution  of  coiiiniantls.  The  two  Lieutenant-Gencrals  were 
Ewcll  and  A.  P,  IliH.  To  each  of  these  a  corps  was  assigned, 
consisting  of  three  divisions;  Gen.  Longstreet,  for  this  purpose, 
parting  with  one  of  his  divisions  (Anderson's).  A.  P.  Hill's  old 
division,  reduced  by  two  brigades,  was  assigned  to  Maj.-Gen.  W. 
B.  Pender.  The  two  brigades  taken  from  A.  P.  HilPs  division 
were  united  with  Pettigrew's  and  another  Korth  Carolina  brigade, 
and  assigned  to  Maj.-Gen.  Heth,  who,  with  Maj.>Gen.  Pender,  had 
been  reccntiy  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Brigadier^eneral.  Gen. 
A.  P.  Hill  was  s^igned  to  the  command  of  this  corps,  whilst  Qten. 
Ewell  retained  Jaclcson's  old  corps,  consisting  of  Early's  division 
(Early  having  been  made  a  Major-Gen*  ral  in  February,  and  receiv- 
ing commfind  of  Ewell's  old  division),  Kode's  division,  and  Trim- 
ble's division,  the  latter  assigned  to  Gen.  Edward  Johnson,  tlien 
just  promoted  to  a  Major-Generalship.  There  were  thus  three 
corps  of  three  divisions :  Longstreet  (McLaws,  Hood,  and  Pickett); 
A.  P.  Hill  (Anderson,  Pender,  and  Heth) ;  Ewell  (Early,  Eodes, 
and  Johnson)— each  corps  numbering  about  25,000  men,  with  about 
15,000  cavalry,  under  Gen^  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  making  a  total  of 
dO,000  men. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  reorganization,  directed  by 
Gen.  Lee,  was  the  reform  of  the  artillery  arm,  which  had  been 

■wonderfully  growing  in  strengtli  and  brilliancy  since  the  time 
when  the  famous  "  Washington  Artillery  "  first  wreathed  the  Con- 
federate banner  with  the  smoke  of  its  guns  on  the  field  of  Manaa- 
sas.   It  bad  now  become  the  matchless  pride  of  the  Army  of  North< 
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era  Yii^ia,  and  presented  a  splendid  array  of  high  intelligence, 

practised  sldll,  and  dif^cjplined  valour.  The  original  organization 
of  the  Confederate  artillery  was  iuto  companies,  attached  each  to 
its  infantry  brigade,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  brigadier;  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  commanders  of  brij.^ade,  the  great  major- 
ity of  whom  were  from  the  walks  of  civil  life,  were  not  the  class 
of  officers  to  give  the  artillery  arm  that  power  and  effectiveness,  of 
which,  under  skilfal  scientific  direction,  it  was  so  eminently  sas^ 
ceptible.  Therefore,  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign 
of  1868,  a  regular  artillery  and  ordnance  staff  was  organized  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  Gen.  Pendleton  at  its  head. 
Battalions  were  formed,  numbering  from  sixteen  to  twenty  guns 
each,  and  operating  in  the  field,  with  its  respective  in&ntry  divi> 
eion,  and  eacli  under  the  immediate  command  of  its  own  artillery 
chief,  who  liad  beeu  assigned,  or  promoted  to  it,  by  reason  of  his 
distinguished  fitness  and  qualification,  as  indicated  by  ibriaer  tests 
of  high  excellence  in  the  practice  of  the  field.  And  nnder  the 
direction  of  this  able  corps  of  artillery  officers,  the  grand  Southern 
field'park,  both  mounted  and  horse,  proudly  asserted  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  tiie  very  front  rank  of  the  artillery  armament  of  the  world. 
Pdham^s  and  McGregor's  &mous  cavalry  batteries,  that  operated 
with  the  dashing  troopers  of  Stuart^  won  a  distinction,  second  not 
even  to  the  celebrity  of  the  famous  flying  artillery  of  Austria. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  field-metal  of  the  Con- 
federate park  was  greatly  inferlour  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  bat- 
tles of  Bull  Run,  and  Manassas,  and  the  Seven  Pines,  were  fought 
with  six-pounder  guns,  twelve-pounder  howitzers,  and  a  few  three- 
inch  rifles;  and  it  was  not  until  the  battle  of  Chaneellorsville,  that 
the  Contcdcratc  ariillcry  armament  was  of  suflieiently  heavy  metal 
to  cope  succ^sfuUy  with  the  lormiduble  I'ederal  iicid-ordnauce. 
By  capture  and  foreign  purchase,  the  artiUery  of  the  Army  of 
Korthem  Yiiginia  was  strengthened  by  a  full  field-complement  of 
ten  and  twenty-pounder  Parrotts,  the  twelve-pounder  Parrotts,  the 
twelve-pounder  Kapoleon  gun-howitzer,  and  a  few  Whitworth  and 
Armstrong  rifles;  but  the  twenty*pound«r  Parrotts,  and  the  twelve- 
pounder  Xapoleons,  were  the  weapons  with  which  the  Confederate 
artilleristB  chiefly  won  their  bloody  trophies,  and  wrote  such  a  bril- 
liant chapter  in  the  records  of  artillery  performance.  In  nothing 
was  the  Southern  artillery  iniii^riour  to  that  of  the  l^ederals,  save  in 
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the  matter  of  ammunition ;  in  every  other  particular  it  was  decid- 
edly supeHour,  as  attested  on  every  field  where  the  two  armies  were 
brought  into  direct  collision. 

To  gain  tlie  Shenandoah  Vallev  and  relieve  the  town  of  Win- 
chester was  the  first  aim  of  the  intended  movement.  In  the  first 
week  iu  June,  Longstreet's  and  E well's  corps  were  directed  to 
march  on  Culpeper,  whilst  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill  was  left  to 
occupy  the  lines  of  Fredericksburg.  A  reconnoissance  of  cavalry 
imperfectly  disclosed  the  movement  to  Hooker;  bat  while  his 
attention  was  turned  to  Oulpeper,  and  guarding  the  line  of  the 
Bappahannook,  Ewell's  corps  was  thrust  into  the  YaUey  through 
Chestci  p,  and,  moving  rapidly  on  Winchester,  captured  the 
place,  with  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners  and  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery.  Upon  learning  the  movement,  and  now  qnite  bewil- 
dered as  to  the  designs  of  the  ConfederateB,  Hooker  broke  up  Lis 
camps  along  the  Kappahannock,  and  moved  on  the  direet  route 
towards  Washington,  following  the  line  of  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria liailroad,  his  first  anxiety  being  to  respond  to  Air.  Liucoia's 
usual  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  The  disappearance  of  the 
enemy  behind  the  hiUs  of  Stafford  was  the  signal  for  A.  P.  Hill  to 
take  up  his  line  of  march  towards  Culpeper,  where  Longstreet's 
corps  stOl  held  position.  On  the  22d  June^  EweU,  with  the  van 
of  the  invadmg  columns,  passed  into  Maryland;  and  two  days 
later  the  corps  of  Longstreet  and  Hill,  making  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  Shepherdstown,  followed  the  path 
of  Ewell  into  Pennsylvania.  The  troopers  of  Jenkins  had  already 
preceded  E well's  advance  by  a  week,  and  had  penetrated  Pennsyl- 
vania as  lar  as  Cbambersburg,  throwing  the  whole  couutrj'  into  a 
condition  of  unparalleled  alarm  and  excitement.  President  Lin- 
coln issued  a  proclamation  calling  ibr  one  hundred  thousand  mili- 
tia from  the  States  most  directly  menaced ;  New  York  was  sum- 
moned to  send  twenty  ihonsand  men ;  the  archives  were  removed 
from  Harrisburg,  and  the  farmers  in  the  rich  valleys  drove  their 
cattle  to  the  mountains.  Some  asserted  positively  that  Pittsbuig 
and  Ohio  were  the  objects  of  Lee's  march;  othore  that  Harrisbuig, 
and  even  Philadelphia,  would  fall  into  his  hands;  and  others, 
again,  pointed  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  as  the  trae  points 
which  were  menaced  by  the  invading  army. 

After  crossing  the  PotomaC)  Gen.  Lee  had  marched  up  the 
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Cumberland  Vallej,  while  EwelPs  corps  occupied  York  and  Oar- 
lisle,  and  threatened  the  passage  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia 

and  Harrisburg.  "Within  twenty  days  he  had  brought  his  army 
from  Fredericksburg  into  Pennsylvania,  made  the  iDarcli  in  the 
face  of  hostile  garrisons  at  Winchester,  Martin sburg,  Jlaipers 
Ferry,  and  Berryville,  blinded  the  enemy  as  to  his  designs,  and 
moved  wiihout  his  progress  having  been  once  seriously  arrested. 
He  had  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  campaign,  and  at  Chambers* 
burg  issued  the  following  order  to  his  troops  for  their  goyeinment 
in  the  enemy's  country : 

HiASQiTAinsBS  Abut  Nobkhebv  Vmawu, 
OHAJlBBBSBUHa,  Pa^  Jum  37,  1863. 

Gen£R4L  Orders  No.  73. — ^The  Commanding  General  has 
observed  with  marked  satis&ction  the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  the 
march,  and  confidently  anticipates  results  commensurate  with  the 
high  spirit  they  have  manifested.  troops  could  have  displayed 
greater  fortitude,  or  better  performed  the  arduous  marches  of  the 
past  ten  days.  Their  conduct  in  other  respects  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  in  keeping  with  their  character  as  soldiers,  and 
entitles  them  to  approbation  and  praise. 

There  have,  however,  been  instances  of  forgetfhlness  on  the 
part  of  some,  that  they  have  in  keeping  the  yet  unsullied  reputa- 
tion of  the  army,  and  that  the  duties  exacted  of  us  by  civilization 
and  Christianity  are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy 
than  in  our  own. 

The  Commanding  General  considers  that  no  greater  disgrace 
could  befall  the  army,  and  through  it,  our  whole  people,  than  the 
perpetration  of  the  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless, and  the  wanton  destruction  of  private  j  iropcrty,  that  have 
marked  tlie  course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own  country.  Such  pro- 
ceedings not  only  disgrace  the  porpctrators  and  all  connected  with 
them,  but  are  subversive  of  the  discipline  and  efttaemcy  of  the 
army  and  destructive  of  the  ends  of  our  present  movements.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men,  and 
that  we  cannot  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  our  people  have 
suffered  without  lowering  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhor- 
rence has  been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  our  enemy,  and  offend- 
ing against  Him  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  without  whose 
favour  and  support  our  efforts  must  all  prove  in  vain. 
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The  CotnmaDding  Gteneral,  therefore,  earnestly  exhorts  the 
troops  to  abstaiii,  with  most  scnpalous  car^  from  unnecessaiy  or 
-wanton  injury  to  private  property ;  and  he  eigoins  upon  all  officers 
to  arrest  and  bring  to  summary  punishment  all  who  shall  in  any 
way  oflend  against  the  orders  on  this  subject. 

B.  E.  Lee,  General 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  this  address  some  pleasing  and 
honourable  sentiments;  although  the  dhstioctiou  appears  to  have 
been  clouded  iu  Geu.  Lee's  mind,  between  retaliation  in  kind,  anfl 
such  severe  and  regular  retribution  iis  might  have  been  visited 
upon  the  enemy  by  acts  of  war ;  such  as  devastating  the  country 
in  line.of  battle,  without  endangering  the  morak  of  his  troops,  and 
running  ooanter  to  the  charges  of  irregular  pillage  and  brigandish 
atrocities.  Such  devastations  of  the  enemy's  country,  the  Oon^- 
erate  public  had  expected ;  and,  while  Qen.  Lee  proteed  to  yield 
much  to  the  temper  of  the  South  In  the  jtroject  of  invj^ion,  he 
might  have  reflected  that  the  main  ol:rject  of  the  popular  desire  for 
such  a  measure  -was  to  visit  upon  the  enemy,  not  necessarily  tlic 
exact  repetition  of  his  atrocities,  but  the  severest  penalties  of  war 
that  could  be  executed  under  the  authority  of  superiour)?,  "without 
risk  to  the  disci})line  of  the  airn  v,  and  without  contravention  of  the 
just  practices  of  a  provoked  invasion.  But  these  were  not  his 
views  J  and  even  Uie  commonest  penalties  of  war  were  unexpectedly 
spared  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.* 

*  Of  tbe  extreme  foibeannce  of  Ckmlbderate  soldiets  in  Pennqrlvania,  abundant 

evidpnco  may  ba  pnthfred  eron  from  the  most  violent  newspapors  printed  ia  the 
NoHb.  The  foUowing  is  quoted  fi-om  a  Ifortheni  acoouui  of  the  proccedioga  of  Jeu- 
idns'  cRTBliy: — By  way  of  giving  Hie  devil  Ids  doe,  it  nraat  be  said,  that  although 
flu  r(!  v.-ere  over  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  and  elgbly  acres  of  com  and  oatainthe  same' 
field,  he  (Icn.  Jenkins)  protected  it  most  carefnllv,  and  picTci-toil  Tiis'  hornes  so  that 
it  could  not  be  iiyured.  ilo  fenoos  wcro  wantonly  destrojed,  ponitty  waa  not  dis* 
ttnbed,  nor  ^  he  compUnkeut  our  blooded  cattle  so  mucb  as  to  test  the  qualify  of 
Uieir  steak  and  roasts.  Some  of  his  men  cast  a  wistful  eye  upon  tiie  ^^iatemng  trout 
iu  the  spring;  but  they  were  protected  by  Tolunterr  ordpr;  and,  save  a  fow  quarts  of 
delicioua  strawbeiriea,  gathered  with  every  care,  aller  iirst  asking  peraussiou,  noth- 
ing in  the  gardens  or  about  fbe  grounds  vas  taken." 

An  intercepted  letter  from  a  Confederate  officer  to  his  wife  in  Virgin I'l,  wliish 
found  its  way  into  Northerii  newspapers,  contained  the  following:  "I  folt>  when  I 
first  came  here,  that  I  would  like  to  xevcnge  myself  upon  these  people  for  the  deras- 
tation  tbegr  have  brought  upon  our  own  beantiftd  home;  ttiat  home  where  we  oould 
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In  the  Nordiem  new^peis  an  aocount  was  given  by  a  mill- 
owner  of  Pennsylvania,  of  a  oonveraation  with  Gen.  Lee,  in  which 
occurred  the  following:  *'It  is  not  that  we  love  the  Pennsylva- 
nians,''  observed  Lee,  "that  we  refuse  to  let  our  men  engage  in 

plundering  private  citizens.  We  could  not  otherwise  keep  np  the 
Ttwrak  of  the  armj.  A  rii^id  disciphne  must  be  maintained,  or  the 
men  would  be  worthless,"  *'In  lUct,'"  adds  this  miil-owiier,  "T 
must  say  that  they  acted  like  gentlemen,  and,  their  cause  aside,  I 
would  rather  have  forty  thousand  rebels  quartered  on  my  premise 
than  one  thousand  Union  troops.  The  Colonel  of  one  of  the  New 
York  T^ments  (militia)  drove  his  horse  into  the  engine-room  of  my 
mill,  a  place  which  must  be  kept  as  dean  as  a  parlour;  the  men 
broke  all  the  locks,  and  defiled  every  apartment  from  basement  to 
garret  Yet  all  this  time  I  have  been  quartering  sick  Federal 
officers  at  my  house,  and  my  new  hotel  is  thrown  open  to  the  men 
to  sleep  in,  free  of  charge." 

"I  told  Gen.  Lee,"  contimies  this  corrospondcnt,  "that  the 
South  must  give  it  up;  tluit  the  iS'orih  would  iight  it  out  rather 
than  see  the  country  brolvcn  in  two^  and  that  their  invasion  of. 
Pennsylvania  was  a  great  mistake."  "  What  would  you  do,"  re- 
pUed  the  GeneraJ,  "if  you  were  in  our  place?  '*  Here  he  produced 
copies  of  the  Richmond  papers,  which  complained  bo  bitterly  abont 
the  war  being  waged  in  the  South,  while  it  ought  to  be  carried  into 
the  Free  States. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  movements  of  the  two  armies,  which 
were  now  approaching  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  war.  The  day 
Qeti.  Lee  issued  at  ChambeiBburg  the  order  just  referred  to, 
Hooker  relinquished  the  command  of  the  Federal  army,  which  he 

had  now  marched  to  Frederick  in  Maryland ;  and  Gen.  Meade, 
who  succeeded  him,  having  ascertained  the  general  direetiou  of 
Lee's  march,  at  onee  put  his  columns  in  motion  b}^  the  inner  line 
from  Frederick  towards  Ilarrisburg.  But  he  had  asecrtained  some- 
thing more.    Whilst  reconnoitring  the  passes  of  South  ^Mountain, 

bftve  fived  to  bappilj,  and  that  we  loved  so  mwdi,  from  'wbich  fbdr  Vandalism  has 
driven  yon  and  mjr  betptoas  little  ones.  Bat  thoo^  I  had  such  severe  wrongs  had 

grievances  to  redress,  nnd  sudi  great  cause  for  revenge,  yet  whe  n  I  pot  amonsr  those 
people,  I  could  not  &ad  in  my  heart  to  molest  them.  Xhey  Looked  so  dreadlkUj 
Bcaied,  and  talked  so  hmnhly,  tiiet  I  have  invariably  endeavoured  to  protect  tiMir 
pwperljr,  and  have  prevented  soldiers  from  taking  chidcens,  evm  in  the  main  road." 
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Capt.  Dahlgrcn— the  same  who  aftcrwnrds  mnde  a  mnrtlerons  raid 
on  Richmond  bad  captured  an  orderly  carrying  an  iiD|K)rlant 
dispatch  IVotn  President  Davis  to  Gen.  Lee,  in  which  the  former 
stated  Lis  disapproval  of  the  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  throw- 
ing the  responsibility  of  it  entirely  on  Lee,  and  informing  him 
that  be  could  ^pect  no  reinfoTcements,  as  Bichmond  was  almost 
stripped  of  troops ;  also  that  no  aanstanoe  could  be  fUmisbed  by 
Beauregard  from  Soulb  Carolina,  as  bis  bands  were  full,  and  be 
oould  not  spare  a  man.  This  dispatch  aflfbrded  a  new  encourage- 
ment to  tbe  enemy,  ^d  gave  him  the  important  assurance  that 
Washington  could  not  be  threatened  by  any  forces  remaining  in 
Vii^nia. 

It  had  been  Gen  Lcc's  idea,  not  that  Gen.  Beaiire-jrard  should 
get  a  force  lijr  active  operations,  bnt  that  he  should  merely  collect 
the  semblance,  of  an  army  at  Gordons ville,  announce  hia  head- 
quarters there,  etc.,  so  as  to  distract  the  enemy's  nltcntion,  and 
continue  his  anxiety  for  Washington.  In  this  respect  he  waa  mis- 
understood and  disappointed  by  Bichmond  authorities.  But  a 
greater  mishap  had  already  befallen  him,  and  compelled  bim 
practically  to  relinquish  the  campaign. 

When  Gen.  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  tbe  plainest  orders  had  been  given  to  Stuart^s  cavalry 
column,  left  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  to  watch  the 
enemy,  keep  on  his  left  flank,  and  maintein  constant  communica- 
tions with  Lcc,  PC  as  to  develop  the  enemy's  designs.  TTow  it  hap- 
pened that  Stuart  had  not  followed  these  orders,  hut  crossint^  the 
Potomac  at  Seneca,  heh:)w  wliere  Ilooker  crossed,  found  the  entire 
Federal  army  interposed  between  him  and  Lee,  and  finally  resolved 
to  make  a  circuit  of  it  by  way  of  Westminster  and  Caidislc.  Un- 
aware of  this  disappointment  of  the  most  essential  part  of  his  plans, 
Gten.  Lee  bad  marched  on  day  after  day,  in(|uiring  ceaselessly  afler 
his  lieutenant  His  anxiety  was  extreme ;  all  his  8taff«officers  ob- 
served the  troubled  look  in  his  face,  as  day  after  day,  and  at  last 
boar  after  hour,  be  inquired  for  news  from  Stuart.*'  The  phrase 
at  headquarters  was:  "We  arc  hungry  for  cavalry,"  Gen.  Lee 
had  depended  upon  Stuart  for  information  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments ;  he  had  designed  an  advance  upon  Harrisburg ;  but  when 
he  headed  his  columns  to  cross  the  Susquehanna,  there  was  still 
no  news  of  Stuart,  and  no  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
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enemy.  The  situation  was  one  in  whicTi  Gen.  Lee  found  Inmself 
in  the  mountains  of  Fennsjlvauia,  with  llic  cj/cs  of  his  arr/v/  pr.t  ouf, 
not  knowing  wliere  the  enemy  wns,  or  v/bcrc  wouid  be  the  held 
of  battle,  couipelled  to  grope  his  way  to  ^vLutcve^  issue  accidents 
might  determine.  It  waa  iu  these  circumslaiices  that  he  Jeter- 
mined  to  relinquish  bis  hold  on  the  Snsquehanna,  to  look  alter  his 
routes  of  retreat  on  the  east  side  of  the  South  Mountain  range, 
and  to  find  the  enemy  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  battle.  With 
this  view,  Ewell  was  recalled  from  the  demonstration  on  HarriS' 
burg,  and  the  several  corps  ordered  to  march  towards  Gettysburg. 
It  will  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  v^ten  this  movement  toas 
made^  Oen.  Lee  was  cuiuoJhj  ignorayit  Oiat  HocSo&r  had  crossed  ihe 
Pototnac,  and  was  compelled  to  turn  fro7n  h  .<^?'7??5  07i  tlie  SusquC' 
hanna  river,  to  hunt  the  enemy  vpfor  hoillc!  Such  were  the  disas- 
trous results  of  the  absence  of  Stuart's  cavalry.  And  in  sach 
cireumstani.'e3  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  all  the  moral  effect  of 
a  surprise  for  the  Confederates.* 

On  the  Ist  July  Heth's  division  of  HilPs  corps,  moving  towards 
Gettysburg,  became  enga^d  near  the  town  with  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance,  Beynolds'  corps.  Gen.  Beynolds  was  shot  down  as  he  rode 
forward  to  superintend  the  dispositions  of  his  troops;  and  Ewell, 
coming  up  by  the  Harrisburg  road,  completed  the  disorder  of  the 
enemy,  driving  his  fugitive  and  disorganized  troops  through  the 
streets  of  Gettysburg  with  heavy  loss,  including  about  five  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  5?everal  pieces  of  artillery.  The  success  wns  not 
followed  beyond  the  town  ;  tlie  bi'oken  Federal  divisions  were 
ledormed  on  a  high  range  of  hills  south  and  east  of  Gettysburg; 
and  the  attack  of  the  Confederates,  which  might  have  easily  pushed 
this  routed  detachment  oi  the  enemy  beyond  this  critical  position, 
was  recalled  as  the  sun  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Gen.  Lee  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  getting  possession  of  these  height^  instead  of 

•  In  G«n.  Leo'B  official  report  he  makes  no  complaint  of  the  diaappointment  of  the 
campaiga  bj  the  tUiseoce  of  Stuart's  cavalxj  cduauii  aod,  indeed,  Mm  circuustaace 
was,  nntil  recently,  lost  to  histoiy.  Gen.  Lee  was  alwaje  veiy  abstinent  of  oensuie 
ofliirt  (ifficers;  and  he  one?  remarked  tliat  Le  could  never  consider  hi.Ti?cIf  nt  liberty 
%Q  make  a  refereuoe  in  lua  official  reports  to  a  Sas£&  of  an  officer,  unl^BS  it  hsA  h«eii 
found  and  estabUsbed  \3ij  a  oenrt-martiaL  Despite  Gen.  Stuart's  abundant  leoocd  of 
glorious  sen^oes,  Ite  Is  saidto  bave  deeplj  regretted  bis  bibire  tog«t  bis  cavalry  iu 
position  to  eorve  a.?  desired  in  the  campaign,  and  to  bave  been  affected  by  tbe 
disappointment  to  the  day  of  his  deatb. 
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being  forced  to  fight  the  sncoceding  days  on  a  sunken  parallel, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  position.  But  tbo  opportunity  slipped 
away  in  the  darkness  of  one  nigbt ;  and  Gen.  Meade,  who  had  in 
feet  laid  out  a  different  line  of  battle,  being  advised  of  the  singular 
arlvantnges  of  the  new  position  ovcrloolvin^  Gettysburg,  pressed 
forward  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  ou  the  niorning  of  the  2d  Jnly 
had  all  bis  forces  concentrated  in  the  strongest  position  that  had 
ever  been  taken  by  either  nrmy  in  the  war. 

13 ut  it  was  no  fault  of  Lee'^  generalship  that  he  had  been  thus 
anticipated,  and  the  table  of  position  turned  upon  him ;  it  was  bat 
another  consequence  of  the  circumstances  which  fettered  him  in 
the  absence  of  his  cavalry.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  he 
recalled  the  attack  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  was  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  movements  and  dispositions  of  the  enemy's 
forces ;  his  army  was  not  concentrated ;  it  was  at  a  great  distance 
£rom  its  base ;  he  was  uncertain  of  the  numbers  of  his  opponents; 
he  wns  nnable,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  ascertain 
their  exaet  position;  and  in  these  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  imprudence  to  have  risked,  in  the  late  hours  of 
the  day,  an  attack  upon  what  might  have  been  the  whole  Federal 
army. 

But  while  Gen.  Lee  is  thus  cleared  of  the  censure,  which  popu* 
lar  opinion  sometimes  attached  to  him,  of  having  allowed  the 
enemy  to  take  at  leisure  an  almost  impregnable  position  in  the 
feoe  of  his  victorious  divisions,  the  more  serioi]^  question  remains, 
why  he  should  have  risked  a  battle  after  the  enemy  had  secured 
an  advantage  so  decisive,  and  in  view  of  what  were  now  the  un- 
equal circumstances  of  Uie  field.  In  his  official  report  he  has  given 
a  partial  statement  of  the  reasons  which  determined  him  to  deliver 
battle.  TTe  says:  "Tt  had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general 
battle  at.  such  distance  from  our  base,  unle.-^s  attacked  by  the 
enemy;  but  finding  ourselves  unexpectedly  confronted  b}'  the 
Federal  army,  it  became  a  matter  of  dilTicuIty  to  withdraw  tlirongh 
the  mountains  with  oux  large  trains.  At  the  same  time  the  couutry 
was  unfevourable  for  collecting  supplies  whUe  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy's  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to  restrain  our  foraging 
parties  by  occuping  the  passes  of  the  mountains  with  regular  and 
local  troops.  A  battle  thus  became^  in  a  measure,  unavoidable. 
Encouraged  by  the  suocessfiil  issue  of  the  first  day,  and  in  view  of 
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the  valuable  results  which  would  ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the 
army  of  General  Mead^  it  was  thought  advisable  to  renew  the 
attack." 

The  fact  is,  tlie  difficulties  of  retreat  was  an  in feriour  considera- 
tion, in  Gen.  I^cp's  mind,  to  others  whic"h  he  hints  in,  his  offioial 
word.  Tjiosc  difficulties  were  not  insuperable.  Geu.  Longstreet 
was  opposed  to  the  risk  of  attack  at  Gcl{  vsbiir;j;,  and  proposed  to 
manoeuvre  Meade  out  of  his  posiiion  by  a  inarcli  on  Frederidr, 
threatening  Washington.  But  the  coiiridcncc  of  Gcu.  Lee  in  his 
troops,  inspired  by  the  results  of  the  first  day,  overruled  all  other 
considerations;  he  felt  that  the  temper  of  his  men  justified  almost 
any  enterprise;  he  had  promised  a  repetition  in  Pennsylvania  of 
the  victories  that  had  so  often  crowned  their  arms  in  Virginia;  and 
witnessing  the  enthusiasm  of  '  ncn,  he  could  not  Imr  to  shock 
their  expectations  and  to  abandon  his  own  towering  hopes  by 
declining  battle,  and  changing  the  bold  policy  of  invasion  to  a 
campaign  of  manmnvres. 

It  was  the  animus  and  inspiration  of  the  invasion  that  deter- 
mined him  to  attack.  Li  the  morning  of  the  2d  July,  his  line  of 
battle  was  formed  :  Ewell  occupying  the  left,  A.  P.  Hill  the  centre, 
and  Longstreet  the  right.  The  battle  raged  with  uueiaaipled 
fury.  Longstreet  broke  the  first  part  of  the  enemy's  line  in  his 
front,  and  made  one  of  those  mortal  struggles,  rare  in  war,  for  the 
possession  of  "Bound  Top*' — a  steep  hill,  the  key  of  the  enemy^s 
position.  The  opposing  ferces  were  clinched  here  in  close  contest. 
It  was,  as  Longstreet  describes  it,  fighting  "belly  to  belly."  He 
gained  some  ground,  and  once  some  of  his  brigades  were  in  tempo- 
rary possession  of  the  prize,  but  unable  to  bold  it  for  want  of  a 
timely  reinforcement.  On  the  left,  Ewell  had  thrust  himself  within 
the  breastworks  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  sorn{3  important  ]josi- 
tions,  but  the  chief  action  of  the  day  had  been  borne  by  Longstreet  "a 
corps  and  a  part  of  Anderson's  division  of  Hill's  corps ;  and 
although  the  force  had  failed  to  obtain  the  coveted  prii^e  of  "  Kouud 
Top,"  it  had  carried  the  whole  front  of  the  enemy  on  which  Sickles' 
ill'fiited  corps  had  been  drawn,  and  night  found  the  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederates. 

The  next  day  the  fieiy  drama  was  resumed  at  noon.  Gten 
Lee's  plan  of  attack  had  been  previously  directed  against  both 
flanks  of  the  enemy's  position,  but  he  now  altered  his  determina> 
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tion,  and  resolved  to  assault  Meade's  centre,  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery*  More  than  100  guns  of  the  batteries  of  Long- 
street's  and  Hiirs  corps  opened  a  simultaneous  fire,  whilst  E  well's 
artillery,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gettysburg,  played  on  the 
slopes  of  Cemetery  HiU.  The  Federal  batteries  replied,  and  for 
the  space  of  two  hours,  a  cannonade,  whose  volume  had  not  yet 
been  equalled  in  the  war,  thundered  in  the  narrow  valley  separat- 
ing  tlie  two  armies.  Tlie  Conferlprnte  colmnTis  of  attack  were 
formed  on  the  edq-o  of  the  vroQils,  Pickett's  division  to  h?nd  the 
van,  with  one  brigade  of  ITill's  corrf^.  commanded  by  Wilcox,  on 
his  right,  and  Heth's  division  under  Gen.  i'ottigrew,  on  his 
left.  There  was  an  interveaing  space  of  near  a  mile,  over  not  more 
than  one-half  of  which,  the  Confederate  artillery  could  protect 
the  devoted  troops.  As  they  descended  the  hill  and  emerged  into 
the  plain,  they  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery;  but 
through  shot  and  shell,  Pickett  carried  his  hostile  firont  in  compact 
and  magnificent  order.  With  a  steady  advance  that  awed  the 
enemy,  the  Yirginla  troops  came  within  musketry  range.  The 
artillery  had  ploughed  their  ranks  in  vain,  and  the  lines  of  Federal 
infantry,  with  breathless  cxpectntion,  braced  themselves  to  receive 
the  im|}aet.  Buflfetinpr  the  severe  volleys  that  met  it,  rushing  up 
the  crest  of  Cemetery  Kidgc,  thrusting  itself  within  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  the  solitary  division  of  Piekctt  carried  the  long-contested 
heights  and  crowned  the  sLone  wall,  from  which  had  leaped  so 
many  messengers  of  death,  with  the  battle-flags  of  the  Confederacy. 
But,  under  the  quick,  desperate  volleys  of  the  enemy's  musketry, 
and  as  the  last  fringe  of  fire  blazed  along  the  stone  wall,  Fetti- 
grew's  division  had  faltered,  and  was  now  in  retreat;  Wilcox's 
command  had  not  attacked  in  time;  and  Pickett's  division 
remained  alone  "a  solid  lanoe-head  of  Virginia  troops  tempered  in 
the  fire  of  battle."  It  only  remained  to  consult  safety  where  a 
moment  before  it  had  won  snccess,  and  to  withdraw  from  what 
were  now  desperate  straits,  which  might  have  been  tlie  breach 
of  a  decisive  victory.  As  the  sliafcfcered  column  of  Pickett 
returned  to  its  lines  on  Seminary  Bidg^  Gen*  Lee  saw  that  the 
day  was  lost. 

He  had  watched  the  battle  from  a  hill  in  rear  of  Gen.  Hill's 
position ;  and  when  he  witnessed  the  fatal  recoil,  he  saw  at  once  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  a  counter*attack  of  the  enemy,  and 
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displajing,  in  these  terrible  inonicnts,  tlic  coiitlacnce  and  seli-pos- 
ecssion  by  which  alone  he  could  now  hope  to  save  his  army.  Never 
was  he  more  snblime,  more  foiigetful  of  self,  more  perfect  in  tem- 
per, as  in  ibis  ODe  hour  of  great  misfortune  and  terrible  danger. 
Among  the  throng  of  disrupted  troops  be  rode  quite  alone,  calm  in 
manner,  kind  in  yoioe,  comforting  the  wounded,  and  encouraging 
the  officers  dispirited  by  the  reverse.  He  exclaimed,  repeatedly, 
"It's  all  my  fault  I "  His  presence,  his  generous  words,  kindled  a 
new  inspiration  ;  the  disorder  was  quickly  remedied;,  tod  as  suc- 
cessive defacliMieMl.-'  were  formed  in  the  woods,  they  were  quietly 
brought  forward,  and  placed  in  positions  to  resist  the  attack  which 
all  considered  imminent.  The  men  ^ere  ordered  to  lie  down  in 
the  woods,  to  await  the  attack.  Presently  a  pro'cnped  cheer  arose 
from  the  Federal  lines.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  painful  signal  of 
another  battle ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  greeting  awarded  Geu. 
Heade,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines,  in  full  sense  and  satisfaction  of 
the  victory  he  had  won. 

The  4th  of  July,  heretofore  the  most  joyful  and  proudest  of 
American  anniversaries,  was  spent  in  buiying  the  thousands  of 
dead  that  strewed  an  arena  of  civil  war,  and  cursed  with  fraternal 
slaughter  what  had  once  been  a  valley  of  beautiful  and  supreme 
peace.  More  than  16,000  killed  and  wounded  Federals  had  fallen 
on  that  field.  On  the  Confederate  side,  the  casualties  were  scarcely 
le?.'?,  vrliile  their  loss  in  prisoners  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Lee,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  conflict,  was  at  the  extremity  of  fear  foi'  the  safety  of  his  army; 
his  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  Potomac  was  reports 
ed  to  be  rising,  from  recent  freshets,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  chances  of 
retreat.  In  the  night  of  the  5th  July,  he  commenced  his  fearful 
retreat,  compeUed  to  leave  many  of  his  wounded  behind ;  and  by 
daylight  his  rear  column  had  left  Gettysburg,  without  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  On  reaching  the  Potomac  he  found,  as  be  bad 
feai^d,  his  retreat  barred  by  the  rise  of  the  river ;  and  until  the  12th 
July,  his  desperate  army  remained  in  line  of  battle  at  Williams- 
port.  Rut  the  timidity  of  the  enemy,  which  appeared  to  be  con- 
sequent on  all  his  victories,  or  rather  that  weak  characteristic  fear 
of  a  mediocre  commander,  which  fears  to  spoil  eclat  already  won, 
by  the  possibility  of  a  reverse,  and  stops  halfway  in  success,  saved 
Gen.  Lee  from  the  fearful  trial  of  another  buttle;  and,  eventually. 
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in  face  of  tbe  bcsitating  Federals,  his  pontoon  bridges  being  com- 
pleted, he  crossed  the  river,  was  again  in  Yiiginia,  and  by  leisurely 
mOYements  succeeded  in  planting  his  suffering  and  diminished  army 

on  the  "banks  of  the  Rapidan.  His  scheme  of  inya.sion  had  been 
baulked  and  bronglil  to  naught;  he  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat; 
but  he  had  reason  to  coiiL^ratulate  himself  that  lie  had  extricated 
his  aiiny,  which  the  wliole  Xorthern  public  had  waited  to  hear 
would  be  cut  oif  by  Meade,  as  the  crovvniiig  prize  of  his  cauipaigu. 
"The  fruit  seemed  so  ripe,  so  ready  for  plucking,'*  said  President 
Lincoln,  "  that  it  was  very  hard  to  lose  it" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Decline  of  the  foTluncH  of  t!ie  ConlVderiu-y. — OpprnHons  in  the  niihimn  of  1863. — 
Geo.  Lee's  patriotic  exhortatioa  to  his  troops.— Uia  great  caare  for  them.— ileeting 
of  the  oha|daiiig  in  Ma  aniij.<r;Bcdlation8  between  Qenend  Lee  and  his  troope^ 
Wa  habits  on  the  battlc-ficM.^IliterooiiiiBe  wifli  his  men — Slmidlclty  of  hisiQHii- 
ncra. — His  feelings  towards  the  puMc  enemr. — TTow  he  febnked  a  Yankee-pho- 
hisi, — Suiferiags  of  the  Confederate  troops. — Oommissai7  Horthro^u — QeaeialLee 
demands  fbod  far  hia  iToop8.«~<Touohiiig  addreaa  to  hia  half-atarved  men.— Aneo* 
dote  of  Gen.  Lee  and  hia  cook.— Teisonal  reooQectiona  of  the  great  commander. 
—An  EngUah  offloet'a  description  of  his  person  and  habits. 

TiiE  recoil  at  Gettysburg  marked  a  period  wbea  tlie  Southern 
fortune  commenced  to  dedine,  and  on  its  disastrous  £eld  was  buried 
mucli  of  the  fbnner  prestige  of  the  Axmj  of  Northern  Virgiiiia. 
But  the  army  had  saved  itself  and  its  honour}  if  it  had  not  done  all 
that  popular  admiration  had  predicted  for  it; 'and  it  obtained  at 
least  the  advantage  of  several  months'  repose.  It  was  not  in  mo- 
tion again  until  October,  and  the  remainder  of  tlu-  year  was  con- 
sum^  by  a  campaign  of  manoeuvres,  which,  as  it  was  generally 
without  result,  we  need  not  give  in  detail  here.  An  attempted 
flank  march  on  Ccntrcville,  bv  which  Gen.  Lcc  aimed  to  ^ct  be- 
twecn  Meade  tmd  Washington,  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  and 
proved  a  failure;  and  in  the  month  oC  Kovcmbcr  tlic  enemy  ap- 
peared to  make  a  retahatory  signal  of  attack,  advancing,  and 
crossing  the  Bapidan  at  several  points.  Gen.  Lee,  noticing  tho 
movement,  issued  the  following  general  order,  in  which  his  patriotic 
exhortation  and  appeal  to  the  armj  were  expressed  in  words  of 
more  than  usual  urgency  and  power: 

"  The  enemy  is  again  advancing  upon  our  capital,  and  the 
country  once  more  looks  to  this  army  for  its  protection.  Under 
the  blessings  of  God,  your  valour  has  repelled  every  previous  at- 
tempt, and,  invoking  the  continuance  of  His  favour,  we  cheerfully 
commit  to  Him  the  isme  of  the  coming  contest. 

"  A  cruel  enemy  seeks  to  reduce  our  fathers  and  our  mothers, 
our  wives  and  our  children,  to  abject  slavery ;  to  strip  them  of 
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their  property,  awl  drive  tlicni  froiii  their  liotnes.  Upon  you  tlieso 
helpless  ones  rely  to  avert  these  terrible  calamities,  and  to  secure 
to  them  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  safety.  Your  past  hiitory 
gives  them  the  aissuranco  that  their  trust  will  nut  be  in  vain.  Let 
every  man  remember  that  all  he  holds  dear  depends  upon  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty,  and  resolve  to  fight,  and  if  need  be  to 
die,  in  defence  of  a  cause  so  sacred  Knd  worthy  the  name  won  by 
this  army  on  so  many  bloody  fields." 

Bat  the  expected  battle  did  not  occar ;  Headers  plan  of  action 
came  to  an  abortive  issue,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  withdrew  across 
ihe  £apidan,  and  resumed  his  old  camps.  Both  armies  went  into 
wintei^quarters ;  and  Gen.  Lee,  who  was  always  busy  in  the  inter- 
vals of  action  in  recruiting  and  improving  his  army,  again 
addrcsb-ril  iiirnself  to  the  usual  tasks  of  v/iiiter,  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  his  men,  and  corresj)on(llng  v.  itli  tuc  War  Department 
at  Bichmond  on  the  many  needs  of  the  military  service. 

It  ia  interesting  to  observe  liow  the  religious  interests  of  his 
men  were  attended  to  by  a  commander  who  appears  to  have  taken 
into  his  heart  every  comfort  and  care  of  the  soldiers  he  com- 
manded, and  to  have  omitted  nothing  fix>m  his  scheme  of  wel&re. 
Jn  November,  all  the  chaplains  of  Gen.  Lee^s  army  held  a  meet- 
ing or  convention  in  the  camps  on  ihe  Eapi  Ian,  to  iavote  the  God 
of  Battles,  and  to  consult  about  their  spiritual  cares.  Moat  inter- 
esting reports  were  made,  showing  a  high  state  of  religious  feeling 
throughout  the  army.  At  a  later  day,  in  his  winter-quarters,  Gen. 
Lee  nppointcd  a  day  of  "fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer;" 
requiring  military  duties  to  be  suspended,  and  desiring  the  cliap- 
lains  to  hold  divine  service  in  their  regnnents  and  brigades.  A 
corrcspoudeut  of  the  Bichmoud  Dispaich  said:  ''The  great  suc- 
cess of  Gen.  Lee's  army  is  due  to  the  religious  element  which 
reaches  every  comer  of  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  very 
much  disposed  to  fear,  from  what  I  have  been  told  by  officers  who 
have  served  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  that  the  lack  of  success  of 
that  army  is  due^  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  want  of  religious  influ- 
ence upon  the  troops.*' 

The  task  of  reorganizing  and  inspiriting  his  army,  after  the 
most  arduous  campaigns,  vras  one  in  which  Gen.  Lee  was  more 
successful  than  any  other  Confederate  commander.  And  while 
engaged  in  this  work,  preparatory  to  the  great  spring  campaign  of 
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1864,  it  will  be  convenient  for  ns  to  pause  here  to  make  some  esti- 
mate of  the  commander  for  which  the  accounts  of  so  many  battles 
already  fought  will  prepare  the  reader,  and  to  explain  those  rela- 
tions to  his  armj  in  which  he  was  so  fortunate  and  powerful 

A  great  element  of  Gen.  Lee's  popularity  in  his  army  was  his 
exceeding,  almost  paternal,  care  for  bis  men.  It  is  a  remarkable 
cii'cumstancc  that  lie  never  harangued  liis  troops  on  a  battle-field ; 
he  etnployed  but  little  of  rhetoric,  and  was  innocent  of  theatrical 
inaeniiicry  in  maintaining  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  bis  army. 
He  was  never  a  conspicuous  figure  in  tbe  field  of  battle.  lliS 
habit  was  to  consult  the  plan  of  battle  thoroughly ;  assign  to  each 
corps  commander  his  precise  work,  and  leave  the  active  conduct 
of  the  field  to  his  lieutenant-generals,  unless  in  some  case  of  criti- 
cal emergency,  fie  but  seldom  gave  an  order  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  with  stich  little  display  of  his 
person,  and  with  a  habit  bordering  on  taciturnity,  Gen.  Lee  should 
have  obtained  such  control  over  the  affections  of  men  whom  he 
tried  not  only  by  constant  battle  bnt  by  tests  oF  Ijardsliip,  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  and  by  a  nKasurc  of  general  endurance  such  as 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  army  of  modern  times. 

JJut  his  intercourse  with  bis  army  was  peculiar.  Tie  mingled 
with  the  troops  on  every  proper  occasiou  ;  he  spoke  a  few  simple 
words  here  and  there  to  the  wounded  and  distressed  soldier ;  and 
his  kindliness  of  manner  was  so  unaffected  that  it  at  once  gained 
the  confidence  and  touched  the  heart  He  had  a  rare  gift,  which 
many  persons  copy  or  affect,  but  which  can  never  be  perfectly  pos- 
sessed unless  by  a  great  man  and  a  true  gentleman — a  voice  whose 
tones  of  politeness  never  varied,  whether  uttered  to  the  highest 
or  lowest  in  rank.  His  men  not  only  felt  a  supreme  confidence  in 
his  judgment  as  a  commander,  but  they  were  conscious  every- 
where of  liis  sympathy  with  their  suffering?:,  and  his  attention  to 
their  wanlvs;  and  tliey  therefore  accepted  every  sacritice  avnl  trial  as 
inevitable  necessity  imposed  upon  them  by  a  paternal  hand.  In 
those  loi]g  and  weary  marelies  which  try  the  patience  of  the  sol- 
dier, he  would  not  allow  the  men  to  be  hurried  without  necessity, 
gave  them  sufficient  opportunities  fat  rest  and  refreshment,  and 
would  inquire  among  them  at  the  end  of  the  day  how  ibey  had  stood 
the  march,  and  receive  any  suggestions  for  making  that  of  the  next 
day  less  irksome.  When  the  march  was  necesaaiily  a  hard  one,  it 
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was  his  custom  to  send  baxsk  couriers,  when  the  point  aimed  at  was 
near  at  hand,  to  eaoourage  his  wearj  men  with  the  intelligence. 

The  habits  of  Gen.  Lee  was  those  of  a  thorough  soldier,  and  all 
that  men  can  require  in  the  assurance  that  their  commander  shares 

with  them  the  hardships  of  war.  On  a  march,  when  camping  out, 
he  did  not,  as  some  of  his  brigade  commanders  did,  select  the  finest 
dwelling-house  in  the  neiglibnurhood  of  his  camp,  and  insist  upon 
the  occupant  entertaining  himself  and  staff.  It  was  only  when  he 
jut'l  cskiblifilied  headquarters  at  a  place  where  he  was  Jikclj  to 
remain  some  time,  that  he  sought  the  protection  of  a  house.  He 
dressed  without  unnecessary  display  of  his  rank ;  he  endured  the 
commonest  hardships  without  the  aiO^tation  that  calls  attention  to 
them ;  and  in  the  sincere  shnplidty  of  his  manners  he  afforded 
an  example  how  readily  even  the  inuch>abnsed  populace  will  distin* 
guish  between  the  arts  of  the  demagogue*  and  the  virtues  of  the 
man. 

In  all  his  official  intercourse  and  private  conversation  Gen. 

Lee  never  breathed  a  vindictive  sentiment  towards  the  enemy 
wdio  so  severely  taxed  his  resourcL's  and  ingenuitj',  aiid  put  against 
him  so  many  advantages  in  superiour  means  and  numbers.  He  had 
none  of  that  Yankee-pholu'a  common  in  the  Southern  army;  he 
spoke  of  the  Northern  people  without  malevolence,  and  in  a  style 
that  deprecated  their  political  delusions  rather  than  denounced  their 
crimes ;  and  he  generally  referred  to  the  enemy  in  quiet  and  indif- 
ferent words,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  epithets  and  anathemas  which 
were  popularly  showered  on  "the  Yankees."  On  one  occasion,  a 
spectator  describes  him  riding  up  to  the  Bockbridge  Artillery, 
which  was  fiercely  engaging  the  enemy,  and  greeting  his  son 
Bobert,  who  as  a  private  soldier  was  bravely  working  one  of  the 
guns.  "IIow  d'ye  do,  father?"  was  all  tliat  Kobert  had  to  pay  as 
he  continued  his  dnty  at  his  gun;  and  Gen.  Lee  replied  quietly: 
"  That^s  right,  my  son ;  drive  tJtose  people  back."*  At  another  tim^ 

*  G«iL  Lcc  h&d.  Uuee  bods,  all  of  wiiom  did  bard  and  noUe  aenrko  ia  the  Confed* 
emto  army.  Brig.<-Q«ii.  O.  W.  Castis  Lee,  was  Bar  some  time  atde-de-camp  to  the 
Piesiden^  and  held  part  of  tiie  Bichmond  dc  fl  nee^';  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee  com- 
mnnrlpfl  a  division  of  cavalry  ^in  the  Arniy  of  Northerh  Yimnia  t  nrt'l  "Robert 
Edward  Lee,  to  whom  we  have  rofeired  as  a  priyate  in  the  Rockbridge  ArtUlery, 
yna  afterwards  oa  the  staff  of  Geo.  Vitduii^  Lee,  a  son  of  Oommodote  Lee,  and 
nephew  of  the  great  commander. 
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in  sip:lit  of  tlic  enemy  on  the  Rapidan,  Gen.  Lee  was  stnndinj^^  ncnr 
his  lines,  (jonvereing  with  two  of  his  officers,  one  oi  Avhom  was 
known  to  be  not  only  a  bard  fighter  and  a  hard  swearer,  but  a 
cordial  hater  of  the  Yankees.  After  a  silence  of  pome  nionicnts, 
the  latter  oillcer,  looking  at  the  Yankees  with  a  dark  seowl  oa  his 
&Ge,  exclaimed  most  emphatically) I  wish  they  were  all  dead." 
Gen.  Le^  ^rith  the  grace  and  manner  peculiar  to  himself  replied, 
"  How  can  you  say  so,  Qeneial  I  Now  I  wish  they  were  all  at 
home,  attending  to  their  own  business,  and  leaving  us  to  do 
the  same.'^  He  then  moved  off,  when  the  first  speaker  waiting 
until  he  was  out  of  earshot,  turned  to  his  companion,  and  in  the 
most  earnest  tone  said,  "I  would  not  sa}^  so  before  Gen.  Lee,  bat  I 
wish  thev  were  all  dead  and  in  Jip^'  When  this  "  amenrlmcnt" 
to  tlie  v;isVi  ^v^ls  afterwards  repeated  to  Geii.  ]_.cc,  in  spite  of  his 
gooJuess  and  cust  ^niary  reproof  of  profanity,  ho  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  heartily  at  tlie  speech,  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  one  of  his  favourite  officers. 

The  greatest  sn£^ng  of  Confederate  troops  was  in  the  article 
of  food;  and  on  this  subject  Gen.  Lee  exhibited  especial  care,  and 
exhausted  every  possible  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities.  He  was 
constantly  writing  to  Bichmond  of  the  deficiency  of  food  in  his 
army ;  he  experienced  here  the  greatest  difficnlly  of  his  campaigns ; 
and  he  appears  never  to  have  convinced  the  dull  br^n  of  the  gov* 
emment,  of  the  vital  importance  of  a  concern  which  lacerated  his 
sensibilities,  weighed  down  his  energies,  depleted  the  army  by 
"absenteeism,"  mid  contributed  largely  to  the  final  catastrophe  of 
his  arms.  In  tao  first  winter  of  his  campaign  in  Noriliorn  Vir» 
ginia,  he  recommended  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  peo- 
ple to  bring  food  to  the  army,  to  feed  their  sons  and  brothers.  But 
the  plan  was  overruled  by  Commissary  Korthrop,  who  put  on  it  a 
curt  and  impertinent  indorsement,  that  as  he  had  no  _^...aatance 
with  that  means  of  maintaining  an  army  (the  patriotic  contribu- 
tions of  the  people),  he  could  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  Gen. 
Lee's  suggestion.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  Gen.  Lee  appears  to  have 
been  more  deeply  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  wrote  a  remark- 
able letter  to  the  government  at  Bichmond.  He  stated  that  his 
men  had  eivdi.  daily,  hot  a  quarter-pound  of  meat,  and  sixteen 
ounces  of  flour;  they  had,  besiiles.  one  pound  of  rice  to  every  ten 
men,  two  or  three  tioies  a  week  \  and  he  plainly  declared  that  such 
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rations  might  sustain  life  in  bis  men,  but  if  they  were  expected  to 

keep  the  field,  they  must  have  more  generous  food.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  trials  and  sufferings  whicli  culminatf^rl  in 
later  periods  of  the  war,  when,  for  days,  Ivce's  army  wns  entirely 
■without  meat,  and  the  supply  of  bread,  c\xn,  was  in  danger.  'J'liat 
these  deficiences  were  the  result  of  eujjtablc  neglect  in  EichinouJ, 
appears  to  have  been  the  persistent  opinion  of  Gen.  Lee,  as  there  is 
a  letter  from  him  as  late  as  December,  1864^  declaring  his  jadgment 
that,  even  then,  there  were  supplies  enough  in  the  country,  if  the 
proper  means  were  used  to  procure  them. 

There  is  no  more  noble  and  touching  appeal  to  his  army  than 
that  made  by  Gen.  Leo  in  the  bitter  winter  that  preceded  the 
mighty  campaign  of  1804  in  Virginia,  when  the  destitute  and  half* 
starved  troops  found  themselves  in  almost  the  last  extremity  of 
sufferinL'.  In  this  dark  period,  he  issued  the  followinq"  proclama- 
tion, expressive  of  proud  congratiiiatioQ  and  noble  encouragement: 

Hbasqoibibbs  Abht  of  Nobthi&n  YaamAf 

January  22,  ISS^L 

The  Commanding  General  eoiipidcrs  it  dne  to  the  arrny  to  state 
that  tlie  temporary  reduction  of  rations  lias  been  caused  ))y  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  those  charged  with  its  suj)port.  Its 
weiiare  and  comibrt  are  the  objects  of  his  constant  and.  earnest 
solicitude,  and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  provide  for  its  wants. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  exertions  now  being  made  will  render  the 
necessity  but  of  short  duration ;  but  the  history  of  the  army  has 
shown  that  the  country  can  require  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  its 
patriotic  devotion. 

Soldiers  1  you  tread,  with  no  unequal  steps,  the  road  by  which 
your  fathers  marched  through  suffering,  privation,  and  blood,  to 
independence. 

Continue  to  emulate  in  the  future,  as  jou  have  in  the  past,  their 
valour  in  arm?,  their  patient  endurance  of  hardships,  their  high 
resolve  to  be  free ;  wliicli  no  trial  could  shake,  no  bribe  seduce,  no 
danger  appall  j  and  be  assured  that  the  just  God  who  crowned  their 
efforts  with  sttccess,  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  send  down  His 
blessings  upon  yours. 

R  E.  Lee,  General 
In  the  article  of  £x)d,  as  in  other  things,  Gen.  Lee  appears  to 
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have  uniformly  shared  the  distress  of  bis  men,  and  to  hare  claimed 
for  headquarters  no  exemption  from  ihe  common  lot  of  the  army. 

His  ^anty  meals  were  the  occasions  of  some  tlioitglitless  jokes,  and 
many  comic  anecdotes.  In  his  tent,  meat  was  eaten  but  twice  a 
week.  Ilis  ordinary  dinner  consisted  of  a  head  of  cabbncre,  l^oiled 
ill  sjilt  water,  and  a  pone  of  corn  bread.  The  stor}^  is  jocosf-l}'  told 
that  on  one  occasion,  a  number  of  gentlemen  having  appointed  to 
dine  with  him,  he  had  ordered  his  servant  to  provide  a  repast  of 
cabbage  and  middling.  A  very  small  bit  of  middling  garnished 
the  dish ;  so  small  that  the  polite  guests  all  declined  middling,  and 
it  remained  on  the  disb  "when  they  rose  j&om  the  table.  Next  day, 
the  General,  remembering  the  untouched  meat,  ordered  his  servant 
to  bring  that  middling.^  The  man  hesitated,  scratched  his  head, 
and  finally  said:  "De  fao  is,  massV  Piobert,  dat  ar  middh'a'was 
horrid  middlin,'  and  I  done  giy  it  back  to  de  man  wbar  I  got  it 
fifom." 

Oen.  Lee  never  allowed  fhtniliarity  ;  but  ho  was  oi"  that  dignity 
that  rather  disarmed  than  repulsed  it.  Yet  to  those  immediately 
around  him  he  often  spoke  in  a  simple,  ]>layful  speech,  that  was 
quite  charming.  An  aide  relates  of  him,  that  just  betbro  the  battle 
of  Ghancellorsville,  when  the  army  was  alert  for  action,  he  entered 
Gen.  Lee^s  tent  with  a  hurried  message  that  the  enemy  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  crossing  the  river  about  Fredericksburg.  Gen.  Lee 
replied :  Well,  I  heard  firing,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  it 
was  time  some  of  you  lazy  young  fellows  were  coming  to  tell  me 
what  it  was  all  about.  Say  to  Gen.  Jackson  that  he  knows  jast  as 
well  what  to  do  with  the  enemy  as  I  do."  When  Jackson  was 
prostrflted  with  h\n  wound  that  unexpectedly  proved  mortal,  Gen. 
Lee  sent  hiia  a  number  of  kindly  messages  in  his  peculiarly  simple 
and  afileti  on  ate  words.  "Give  him,"  he  said  in  his  half-playful 
and  tender  manner,  *'my  affectionate  regards,  and  tall  him  to  make 
haste  and  get  well,  and  come  back  to  me  as  soon  as  he  can.  He 
has  lost  his  left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  "my  right  arm."  At  another 
time,  hearing  of  the  threatening  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer,  he  said  with  great  feeling:  Surely  Gkn.  Jackson  must 
recover.  God  will  not  take  him  from  us,  now  that  we  need  him  so 
much.  Surely  he  will  be  spared  to  u?,  in  answer  to  the  many 
prayers  which  are  offered  for  him.  '  He  afterwards  added; 
When  you  return,  I  trust  you  will  find  him  better.   When  a 
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saitable  occasion  offers^  give  Hm  my  love,  and  tell  him  tliat  I 
wTCStled  in  pmyer  for  him  last  nighty  as  I  never  prayed,  I  believei 
for  mysell" 

"We  have  already  referred  to  Gen.  Lee's  noble  and  collected 

bcfiaviour  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  An  English  colonel,  who 
observed  him  closely  on  tliat  momentous  occasion,  has  made  such 
a  cli.iracteristic  rehition,  that  every  one  will  recognize  in  it  the 
manner  and  word.s  of  Gen.  Lee,  e?pedally  his  simple  and  unnfTceted 
way  of  talking  to  his  men.  Tuis  wnier  says:  "I  joined  Geo. 
Le^  who  had,  in  the  meanwhile  come  to  the  icout  on  bcconiiiig 
aware  of  the  disaster.  Qen.  Lee  was  perfectly  snblime.  He  was 
engaged  in  rally  ii^g  and  encouraging  the  broken  troops,  and  was  rid- 
ing about^  alitde  in  front  of  the  wood,  quite  alone — ^the  whole  of  his 
staff  being  engaged  in  a  lumilar  manner  further  to  the  rear.  His 
face,  which  is  always  placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  show  signs  of  the 
slightest  disappointment,  care,  or  annoyance,  and  he  was  address- 
ing to  every  soldier  he  met  a  fow  words  of  encouragement,  such 
n?*,  '  All  this  will  come  right  in  the  end ;  we'll  tfilk  it  over  after- 
wards ;  hut,  in  tlie  meantime,  all  good  men  mii.-t  rally.  We 
want  nil  pood  and  true  men  just  now,'  etc.  lie  spoke  to  all 
the  wounded  men  that  passed  him,  and  the  slightly  woujjded  he 
exhorted  to  'bind  up  tbeir  hurts  and  take  up  a  musket'  in  this 
emergency.  Tery  few  failed  to  answer  his  appeal,  and  I  saw 
many  badly  wounded  men  take  off  their  hats  and  dieer  him. 

There  was  a  man  lying  flat  on  his  face^  in  a  small  ditch, 
groaning  dismally ;  Gen.  Lee's  attention  was  drawn  to  him,  and 
he  at  once  appealed  to  the  man's  patriotism  to  arouse  himself,  but 
finding  such  to  be  of  no  avail,  he  had  him  ignominiously  set  on 
his  legs,  by  some  neighbouring  gunners. 

"Gen.  Wilcox  now  came  up  to  him,  and,  in  very  depressed 
tones  of  annoyance  and  vexation,  explained  the  state  of  his  brigade. 
But  Gon.  Lee  immediately  shook  hands  with  him.  and  said,  in 
a  chei^rfiil  manner,  '  Xever  mind.  General.  All  this  hiis  been 
my  fault.  It  is  I  that  have  lost  this  fight,  and  you  must  help  iiie 
out  of  it  the  best  way  you  can.'  In  this  manuner  did  Gen.  Lee, 
wholly  ignoring  self  and  position,  encourage  and  reanimate  his 
somewhat  dispirited  troops,  and  magnanimously  take  upon  his  own 
shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  the  repulse.  It  was  impossible  to 
look  at  him,  or  to  listen  to  him,  without  feeling  the  strongest 
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admiration,  and  I  never  saw  anj  man  fxX  bim,  except  the  man  in 
the  ditch." 

The  same  writer  (Col.  Fremantle)  has  made  the  following 

dcsc^ption  of  the  person  and  habits  of  the  great  and  beloved 
Confederate  commander :  "  Gen.  Lee  is,  almost  without  exception, 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  age  I  ever  saw.  He  is  tall,  broad- 
shoitWerc  J,  \eTj  -well  made,  well  set  up — a  thorough  soldier  in 
appenraiK-c — and  Ids  iruinners  are  most  courteous,  and  full  of 
dignity,  lie  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  respect.  I  imagine 
no  mau  lias  so  few  enemies,  or  is  so  nniversally  cPtccmed. 
Throughout  the  South  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  as  near  per- 
fection as  a  man  can  be.  He  has  none  of  the  aoiall  vices,  such  as 
smoking,  drinking,  chewing,  or  swearing;  and  his  bitterest  enemy 
never  accused  him  of  any  of  the  greater  ones.  He  generally  wears 
a  well-worn,  long,  gray  jacket^  a  high,  black  felt  hat,  and  blue 
tiowsers,  tucked  into  his  Wellington  boots.  I  never  saw  him 
carry  arms;  and  the  only  marks  of  his  military  rank  nre  tlie  three 
stars  on  his  collar.  He  rides  a  handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely 
well  j^rooTTtPfl,  Tie  himself  i?^  very  neat  in  his  dress  and  person  ; 
and  itk  the  most  arduous  marches  he  always  looks  smart  and 
clean." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Openixig  of  the  great  campaign  of  1804— Pre<a«d  aooonnt  of  Qea.  Lee's  plans.— lie 
acta  with  hia  aa^istomed  l)oIdDes%  and  takes  the  offenaiTew— Actions  of  the  Sth 
and  6th  Ib^j—^Seneral  Lee  determmea  to  lead  a  critioal  aaaault. — ^Proteet  of  the 

FoMiers. — n  rnnt  TrForts  to  marirenvre. — Spotts;^'VHIliaCoiirt-IToiisr. — General  Lee 
again  in  tha  extreme  front  of  his  men.— A  fhriOuig  spectado. — Heroic  action  of 
Gordon.'"  Gen.  ZmA)  AArflor/**— Aocount  of  the  atratcgy  from  SpottsylTSoiA 
Coiirt>Houao  to  the  vidnily  of  iUduaondd — Qtant  on  the  <fld  hattle^d  of  Mo- 
Clelbn. — iTis  nrmv  dcf^:'atcd  in  (en  tniwdea  at  Cold  Harbour. — TH'?  loss"!'  in  one 
month  exceed  Lee's  whole  army. — ^Predse  statement  of  the  oUdtj  against  Gcu. 
Lee/->Befleotions  on  the  native  and  degrees  of  generalahipi— Comparison  of  the 
two  mil  oommanders  of  the  Korth  and  Soath. 

The  most  terrible  campaign  that  had  jet  liappened  in  Yirginia 

took  place  wlien  llie  Federal  army,  num'bering  from  one  liundrod 
and  fifty  to  two  hmidrcd  thousand  men,  under  U.  S.  Grant,  now 
acclaimed  the  hero  of  the  Kortli,  and  tlie  little  urni\^  of  Lee,  con- 
sisting of  not  one-third  of  that  number,  of  all  arms,  \vitli  uiniinisbtd 
sticiogtb,  but,  unabashed  front,  caino  into  the  grand  collision  of  the 
war,  and  upstarting  in  the  days  of  spring,  &ced  each  other  on  the 
lines  of  the  Bapidan. 

At  midnight  of  the  8d  May,  1864,  Grant  commenced  his  ad- 
vance in  two  columns,  crossing  the  river  at  Germanna  and  Ely's 
Fords,  and  d^gnlng  a  turning  movement  on  the  right  flank  of  tlie 
Confederate  line.  The  passage  of  the  Bapidan  was  not  disputed  by 
Lee.  His  army  was  positioned  in  echelon  from  the  river  to  Qor- 
donsville — the  corps  of  lK)ngstreet  being  near  the  latter  place,  that 
of  Hill  in  the  vicinitj-  of  Orange  Court-House,  and  that  of  Ewell 
stretching  thence  towards  the  liapidan,  in  the  direction  of  Raccoon 
Ford — and  he  immediately  determined  on  a  rapid  concentration 
of  his  forces  so  as  to  give  battle  before  the  enemy  emerged  from 
the  Wilderness,  thus  taking  the  offensive  where  Grant  had  expected 
him  to  &11  back.  The  movement  was  chaiacteristio  of  Gen.  Lee, 
and  displayed  his  accustomed  boldness  in  seizing  the  opportunity 
of  attack ;  there  was  no  hesitation  when  he  found  his  flank  turned, 
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no  thought  of  retreat ;  but  an  instant  determination  to  make  a 
rapid  change  of  front,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  before  he  should 
have  time,  by  a  march  beyond  the  Wilderness,  to  lay  hold  of  the 

Confrdcratc  communications  with  Piiclnnond. 

li  was  the  theory  of  the  battle.  In  the  morning  of  the  6th 
May,  weirs  corps,  moving  by  the  old  turnpike,  and  HiU^s  by  the 
plank-road,  were  in  close  proximity  to  tlie  enemy*s  line  of  march. 
The  nction  commenced  b}'  EwelTs  advance,  consisting  of  Johnsoa's 
division,  maliiiig  an  impetuous  atUick  on  the  enemy  on  the  turn- 
pike; it  was  mumcntarilv  repulsed;  hiit  jr>ined  bj  IjweH's  olhur 
divisions,  it  resumed  tlie  oirensive,  broke  Warren's  corps,  and  gave 
a  severe  shock  to  the  enemy's  column,  entailing  upon  it  a  loss  of 
above  3,000  men.  Later  in  the  day  the  enemy  concentrated  against 
Hill,  vrhOf  with  his  own  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  sncoessfally  resisted 
the  repeated  and  desperate  assaults,  which  continued  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  night. 

Satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  day,  Gen.  Lee  did  not  press  his 
advantage,  and  awaited  during  the  night  the  arrival  of  Long' 
street's  corps,  which  had  to  march  from  Gordonsville — forty  miles — 
to  the  scene  of  battle.  Tt  was  appointed  that  Longstreet,  on  his 
arrival,  sliould  come  upon  the  right  flank  of  Hill's  corps;  but 
before  he  got  into  position,  the  enemy  renewed  his  heaviest  attack 
on  that  pari  of  the  line,  and  for  a  time  carried  away  the  whole 
hostile  front,  throwing  Hill's  division  into  confusion,  and  driving 
them  back  more  than  a  mile.  It  appeared  that  the  enemy  was 
about  to  snatch  a  great  victory  ;  but,  at  the  height  of  Hill's  con- 
fused  retreat,  the  head  of  Longstreet's  division  came  npon  the 
ground.  There  was  now  a  pause  on  the  enemy's  side ;  a  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Confederate  line,  and  then  again,  with  a  new  breadth 
and  weight,  the  tattle  was  restored.  But  in  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
which  drove  Hancock's  corps  back,  and  while  Longstreet  prepared 
for  a  decisive  blow  on  hi??  flank,  be  fell  severely  wounded,  as  he 
rode  forward  in  front  of  his  column,  from  a  musketry  fire  of  his 
own  flanking  force.  The  attack  was  stayed  ;  Gen.  Lee  arrived  to 
take  (-barge  of  this  critical  part  of  the  field,  but  precious  time 
was  obtained  by  Hancock  to  thoroughly  retistablish  his  position, 
now  strengthened  by  fresh  troops  sent  to  him. 

It  was  not  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  any  new 
demonstration  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Ck>nfederates.  About 
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that  time,  Qen.  Lee,  having  got  well  in  hand  the  troo|»  of  Long- 
street  and  Hill,  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  assault  upon  the 
enemj^s  intrenched  position,  -vrhere  Hancock  had  taken  refuge 
nnder  the  pressure  of  the  former  attack.  At  this  anxious  moment 
he  expressed  a  determination  to  lead  the  assault  himself ;  but  as  he 
moved  forwar(l  to  take  liis  place  at  tbe  liearl  of  the  troops,  an 
anxious  niurmur  ran  altnig  the  lines,  and  grim  and  racpred  soldiers 
relr.sod  to  advance  unlc.-s  their  beloved  commander  retired  to  a 
]i!accof  snfcty.  The  protest  was  one  of  touching  solicitude;  the 
troops  would  not  move  while  liieir  commauder  wan  in  the  advance, 
but  with  shouts  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  drive  the  enemy, 
and  only  waited  for  the  word  of  command*  It  was  given,  and 
nobly  did  the  men  redeem  the  promise  by  which  they  had  urged 
Gen.  Lee's  wididrawal  from  the  post  of  danger.  Within  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  breastwork  of  logs,  ihey  delivered 
their  fire,  got  temporary  possession  of  the  intrench luenla,  and  only 
retired  a  little  space  under  the  heat  and  smoke  of  a  conflagration 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  woods,  and  was  now  communicated  to 
the  los^s  behind  whicli  the  cneniv  had  fonirlit. 

This  closed  the  main  action  of  tlio  day.  But  on  the  Confederate 
left,  abr»ut  dark,  Ewcll  gained  tlio  last  success,  moving  a  force 
aronnd  the  right  flank  oC  the  wing  lield  by  a  portion  of  the  Sixth 
corps,  driving  the  enemy  in  confusion  through  the  forest,  and 
capturing  Brig.-Gen8.  Seymour  and  Shaler,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  commands. 

The  next  day  (7th  May)  the  Confederates  were  found  standing 
at  bay  behind  their  intrenchments ;  and  Grant,  now  despairing^ 
after  two  days  of  bloody  battle,  of  fmisLing  his  adversary  by  the 
application  of  brute  masses  in  rapid  and  remorseless  blows,  ie.^ 
"hammeTing  continuously,"  determined  to  resort  to  manoeuvre,  and 
to  plant  himself  between  Lee's  army  and  Eichmond,  by  a  move- 
ment upon  Spottsylvania  Court-House.  When  darkness  came  he 
began  his  march  to  this  new  trial  of  fortune.  Although  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness  Leo  bad  not  obtained  a  positive  victory, 
yet  the  result  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  Grant,  who  had 
hoped  to  destsoy  his  antagonist,  and  who,  coming  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  declared  opinion  that  it  had 
never  fought  its  successes  out,  had  expected  at  one  blow  of  his 
immensely  superiour  numbers,  and  without  the  aid  of  strategy,  to 
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accomplish  his  work,  and  dear  the  road  to  Bichmotid.  Disillo- 
sionized  by  the  bloodj  experience  of  two  days,  he  was  now  con> 
tent  to  essay  a  new  route,  to  attempt  a  strategic  operation,  and  yet, 
in  the  end,  to  repeat  the  dreadful  experiment  of  the  application  of 
hmtc  masses  and  the  competitive  destruction  of  human  life  in  the 
decision  oC  the  contest. 

At  Spottsylvania  Court-House  he  found  Lee  ready  to  receive 
him  and  his  (mtire  army,  right  across  the  path  by  which  he  must 
march  to  get  to  Richmond.  It  was  the  repetition  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  Wilderneas.  Of  the  battle  which  took  place  hercj  and  its 
monument  of  carnage,  the  Bichmond  Hxcminer  had  the  following 
account: 

"  Grant  attempted  no  manceuvre ;  He  relied  on  main  strength ; 
bringing  up  his  ten  lines  at  a  run,  each  one  dose  behind  another, 
and  dashing  them  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  against  the  rocks,  on 
the  breastworks  of  the  South.  By  these  tactics,  either  a  perfect 
victory  is  won,  or  an  attacking  army  is  lost  The  first  rush  was 
Rncccssful  on  one  -point.  The  enemy  hrokp  through  the  blaze  of 
the  liviui^;  vijlcnno  upon  Johnson's  men,  leaped  the  works,  took 
2,00U  men  and  10  guns.  But  reperves  vrere  ready,  and  a  charge 
of  greater  fury  than  their  own  drdve  them  out  in  brief  time. 
On  all  other  parta  of  the  line  they  were  entirely  unsuccessful;  they 
were  utterly  repulsed  with  scarody  any  loss  to  the  Confederates, 
who  fired  with  the  advantages  of  rest,  aim,  and  cover,  but  with  a 
daughter  of  the  foe  which  is  represented  by  universal  testimony 
to  have  been  the  most  terrible  of  modem  warfare. 

"  The  Confederate  loss^  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  all 
these  battles,  beginning  with  the  Wilderness,  and  inchj  lrng  that 
at  Spottsylvania  Conrt-House,  wn?  nnder  15,000.  The  Washington 
Chronicle,  the  organ  of  Lincoln,  that  sees  all  these  things  in  the 
rose's  colour,  annouiicef?  the  depletion  of  G  ratii'.s  antiy,  by  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  and  *  other  causes,'  to  have  been  on  Tuesday 
evening  ascertained  at  85.000.  To  this  awful  figure  rmist  now  be 
added  the  two  davs  of  unsuocesdful  assault  on  the  breastworks  of 
Spottsylvania— assault  without  manoeuvre,  full  in  front,  with  deep 
columns,  each  fordng  the  other  on  the  muzzle  of  the  guns. 

<t  There  are  butchers  of  humanity,  to  whom  the  sight  of  their 
fdlow-creatures'  blood  a£G>rd8  an  intoxicating  pleasure.  They  are 
indifferent  whose  blood  it  is,  eo  it  does  not  come  from  their  veins. 
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And  Grant  is  one  of  those  cbanning  individuals.   His  government 

and  his  Generals  will  not  ba  ilk  him  in  the  present  iustance.  A 
large  part  of  the  army  now  in  his  bands  is  composed  of  the  regi- 
ments enlisted  for  three  jears^  and  their  time  expires  in  this  com- 
ing piimmor.  Tliey  have  resisted  every  inducement  to  re-enlipt, 
and  have  i')rmally  notified  the  Secretary  (;f  War  t'lat  they  v.ill 
obey  orders  so  long  n-s  they  are  legally  given,  hiU  no  longer.  The 
government  is  entirely  vfilling  that  Grant  should  save  it  the 
trouble  and  raortifica.tion  of  giving  the  discharge  to  these  veterans. 
He  imU  use  them,  and  he  is  using  them." 

At  one  time  in  the  terrible  contest  of  Spottsylvania,  it  seemed 
that  the  fate  of  Lee*s  army  huDg  in  the  balance — the  time  when 
the  enemy  had  taken  a  salient  of  the  works  and  overrun  Johnaon^s 
division,  when  Hancock  sent  to  Grant  his  laconic  dispatch:  "I 
have  finished  Johnson,  and  am  goicL^  n  t  >  Early"  (meaning  A,  P. 
Hiirs  corps,  then  commanded  by  Gen.  Early).  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  quiclv  and  impetuous  Gordon,  commanding  two  brigades, 
Evans'  Georgian.-?  and  Pcgram's  Virgininr??,  fhw  his  opportunity 
and  determine  !  lo  check  the  enemy.  His  brigades  were  too  phort 
to  extend  across  the  front  of  attack;  but  he  had  determined  lo 
make  a  counter-charge,  and  by  sheer  audacity  stem  the  current  of 
the  battle.  At  this  fearful  moment,  when  the  men  waiting  the  word 
of  command  could  hear  the  pulses  in  their  hearts,  Gen.  Lee  him- 
self was  suddenly  seen  to  ride  out  in  front  of  the  line,  as  if  to  lead 
the  desperate  charge.  He  took  a  position  near  the  colours  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Virginia  regiment  Not  a  word  did  he  say.  He  simply 
took  off  his  hat,  as  he  reined  up  his  gray  charger.  It  was  a  spectacle 
that  thrilled  the  senses  of  the  men.  But  at  this  moment  Gordon 
spurred  his  foaming  hoiBe  to  the  front,  seized  the  bridle-rein  in  the 
hand  of  his  Commanding  General,  and  exclaimed  witli  passionate 
anxiety:  "Gen.  Lee,  this  is  no  place  for  you:  go  to  the  rear. 
TheL-:r;  are  Yirginians  and  Georgians,  sir— men  wp.o  have  never 
failed.  Men,  you  will  not  fail  now!"  Loud  criis  of  '-No,  i!(>! 
Gen.  Lee  to  the  rear  I  Gen.  Lee  to  the  rear!"  burst  along  the  line. 
As  his  horse  was  guided  a  little  way  to  the  rear,  his  speaking  eyes 
yet  turned  upon  the  men  who  carried  upon  their  arms  the  trem- 
bling issues  of  the  day,  the  command,  "Forward!  Charge?"  rang 
out,  and  well  did  Gordon's  brave  troops  redeem  their  promise ; 
rushing  through  bash  and  swamp,  coming  so  suddenly  on  the  first 
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line  of  Federals  that  they  shouted  Surrender!"  to  men  motion^ 
less  with  surprise,  the  next  moment  scattering  them  like  straw, 
pressing  forwarl,  driving  everything  before  them^  and  following 
the  enemy  half  a  mile  within  his  lines.  If  the  charge  did  not  ter- 
minate the  day,  if  again  the  enemy  rallied  to  the  attack,  yet  it  was 
the  mo^t  powerful  and  dramatic  incident  of  the  field,  and  restored 
tbc  sjiirit  of  tlic  Crtufedt'rato  army,  ar.d  I'ccovercd  its  position  just 
as  it  had  hem  jinsued  to  the  verge  of  a  ^^reat  disaster. 

The  Confederate  lines  at  Spottsylvaiiia  were  but  slighlly  broken, 
aud  stood  firm  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Although  Grani  had  taken, 
tlie  field  with  triple  Lee*s  numbers,  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  for 
reinforcements.  Out>generalled,  heat,  he  was  now  detained  a  whole 
week  by  Lee^s  little  army,  waiting  for  fresh  troops  from  Washing- 
ton. Resolved  at  first  to  carry  the  Confederate  positions  by  direct 
attack,  he  was  willing  at  last  to  resort  to  manoeuvre.  That  man- 
ceuvre  would  have  been  easy  enough  in  the  first  instance,  if  Grant 
had  not  been  in  love  with  the  hammerxng  process,"  and  deliber- 
ately and  criminally  reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  men.  On  the  21at 
May,  he  commenced  n  movement  to  the  North  Anna  River,  resolved 
by  a  turning  operation  to  disengage  Lee  from  a  position  be  now 
declared  tr>  be  unassailable.  But  Lee  had  nlrcndy  taken  ;i  j'Osi- 
tiou  here  beibrc  Grant  reached  his  new  dcotination,  and  again  con- 
fronted him  on  the  path  to  Richmond.  Here  the  Federal  com- 
mander, defeated  in  the  game  of  war,  took  up  a  new  line  of  advance, 
and  headed  his  army  eastward  and  southward,  to  cross  the  Pamun- 
key  Biver.  But  it  was  only  again  to  encounter  the  Confederate 
force  ready  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle.  The  whole  strategy  from 
Spottsylvania  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bichmond,  was  simply  a 
series  of  movements  in  which  each  of  C  rant's  turning  movements 
was  met  by  a  corresponding  retrograde  on  the  part  of  Leo,  and  at 
each  stage  of  operations  the  two  armies  stood  constantly  f;\ee  to  face. 

Tt  was  tims  at  last  that  Grant  finmd  himself  on  the  old  battie- 
li  Ids  oC  McClellau  (which  he  miglil  have  reached  by  the  Peninsular 
roule  without  loss  or  opposition);  found  Lee  confronting  him, 
coveriug  tlie  approaches  to  the  Chickahominy ;  found  the  cost  of 
another  great  battle  demanded  to  decide  the  experiment  of  securing 
the  prize  of  the  Confederate  capital  by  an  action  in  the  field. 

The  ground  occupied  by  Gen.  Lee,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Har- 
bour, was  the  same  as  that  on  which  McClellan  had  sustained  bis 
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most  decisive  defeat  in  the  battles  of  1862  around  Blcbniond ;  while 
the  Federal  army  held  about  the  same  position  to  which  tlie  Con* 
federates  had  been  pusLed  out  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge McOlellaii. 
In  view  of  the  relative  sitnatLons  of  the  two  combatants  thus  revers- 
ed, it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  first  and  of 
the  second  "battle  of  Cold  Harbour.  Tn  the  position  which  McClel- 
lan  had  failed  to  hold,  Leo's  army  gained  in  ten  minutes  one  of  the 
most  decisive  victories  of  t'ne  war !  Tn  the  first  gray  light  of  tlie 
morning  of  the  Sd  June  Grant  advanced  in  full  line  of  bailie ;  hat 
ooc  corps  (Hancock)  came  in  eonUtcl  with,  the  Confederate  works; 
it  was  immediately  repulsed  most  disastrously ;  while  other  parts 
of  the  enemy's  line  staggered  before  they  had  got  beyond  their 
rifle>pits.  It  was  the  most  shameful  spectacle  the  enemy  had  ever 
exhibited ;  more  shameful  than  the  drama  of  Bull  Bun — an  entire 
army  beat  in  ten  minutes,  standing  stock-still  in  fear,  its  palsied 
commanders  in  vain  issuing  orders  to  advance,  absolutely  without 
power  to  move  the  demoralized  and  terrour-stricken  mass.  Mr. 
Swinton,  the  Northern  historiographer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
says: — "The  action  decided  in  an  incredibly  brief  time  in  the 
morning's  assault.  V>u{.  rapidly  as  the  result  was  renclied,  it  was 
decisive;  for  the  consciousricss  of  every  man  pronounced  further 
assault  hopeless.  The  troops  went  forward  as  fai'  as  the  example 
of  their  officers  could  carry  them ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  ui'gc  tkcm 
beyond ;  for  tbere  they  knew  lay  only  death,  without  even  the 
chance  of  victory.  The  completeness  with  wbicb  this  judgment 
had  been  reached  by  the  whole  army  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
an  incident  that  occurred  during  the  forenoon.  Some  hours  after 
the  £u]ure  of  the  first  assault,  Gen.  Meade  sent  instructions  to  each 
corpS'Commander  to  renew  the  attack  without  reference  to  the 
troops  on  his  right  or  left.  The  order  was  issued  through  these 
officers  to  their  subordinate  commandei-s,  and  from  them  descended 
through,  the  wonted  cliannels ;  bnt  no  man  stirred,  and  the  immo- 
bile lines  pronmir.cod  a  verdict,  silent,  yet  emphatie,  against  further 
slaughter.  '^Idie  loss  oa  the  Uriion  pide  in  thii*  sanguinary  action 
was  over  thirteen  tbousaud,  wlnle  oa  the  part  of  the  Confederates 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  reached  that  many  hundreds." 

It  is  said  that  Grant  rode  from  the  field  slow  and  serious,  and 
witb  a  cast  of  deep  thought  on  his  face.  He  had  probably  in  the 
brief  space  of  time  decided  that  the  experiment  of  taking  Bicli- 
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raond  by  assault  was  at  an  end,  and  that  nothing  was  left  for  Hm 
but  the  slow  results  of  siege-operations,  wherein  he  would  have  to 
demand  a  new  lease  of  Northern  patience,  which  he  had  abused  hy 
promises  to  destroy  T- e  and  to  eat  a  patriotic  dinner  in  Bichmond 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  He  had  sacrificed  in  the  experiment  thus 
concluded  more  men  than  tliere  were  in  Lee*s  whole  army ;  in  one 
pregnant  month  of  operations  he  had  lost  more  than  sixty  tbousnnd 
men ;  while  Lee  liad  lost  in  tlic  same  time,  as  reported  hy  hi^s  Ad- 
jutant-Cbneral,  about  cightetu  thousand  men,  covered  probably  by 
the  reinforcements  of  Beauregard,  etc,  and  had  conducted  his  army 
with  such  skill,  constantly  thrusting  it  between  Grant  and  Bidi- 
mond,  that  its  morale  was  never  better  than  after  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbour. 

A  review  of  this  remarkable  one  month's  campaign  in  Yirginia, 
so  glorious  to  Lee,  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  mediocre 
commander  and  the  master  of  the  art  of  war,  and  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  fruitlnl  topic  of  skill  against  numbers.  Gen, 
Lee  was  not  remfbrced  by  a  single  musket  upon  the  battles  of  the 
"Wildorness  and  Spottsylyania  Oonrt-IIouse,  and  had  no  resource 
at  hand  from  which  to  rejiuir  the  ter;  ible  losses  sustained  on  those 
bloody  fields.  It  was  not  until  he  arrived  at  Hanover  Junction 
that  be  received  any  addition  to  his  thinned  ranks ;  and  here  he  was 
Joined  by  Pickett's  division  of  LoDgstreet's  corps,  and  Breckin- 
ridge, with  two  small  brigades  of  in&ntry,  and  a  battalion  of 
artillery*  Thes^  with  Hoke's  brigade,  were  the  first  and  only  re* 
inforcements  received  by  Gen.  Lee  since  the  opening  of  the  cam-> 
paign.  He  had  commenced  the  campaign  with  not  more  than 
50,000  effective  men  of  all  arms.  The  report  of  the  Federal 
Secretnrv  f  War  shows  that  the  "available  f  ree  present  for 
dntv,  May  1,1864,"  in  Grant's  array,  was  141,166,  to  wit:  In 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  120,386,  and  in  the  Ninth  corps  20,780. 
The  draft  in  the  United  States  was  hein^  energetically  enforced, 
and  volunteeriti;j;  had  been  greatly  ytiiiiulatcd  by  hiq-h  bounties. 
The  Northwestern  States  had  tendered  large  Ijodies  (.>f  troojts  to 
serve  one  hundred  days,  in  order  to  relieve  other  tioops  on  garri- 
son and  local  duty,  and  this  enabled  Grant  to  put  in  the  field  a 
large  number  of  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  that  kind  of 
duty.  It  was  known  that  he  was  receiving  heavy  reinforcements 
up  to  the  very  time  of  his  movement  on  the  4th  May,  and  after- 
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wards ;  so  that  the  statemrat  of  his  foice  on  the  Ist  May,  bj  Stan- 
toiif  does  not  coyer  the  whole  force  with  which  he  commenced  the 
campaign.   Moreover,  Secretary  Stanton^s  report  shows  that  there 

were,  iti  tlic  Department  of  Washington  and  the  Middle  Depart- 
ment^ 47,751  available  men  for  duty,  the  chief  part  of  which,  he 
says,  was  called  to  the  front  after  the  campaign  began,  "  in  order  to 
repair  the  losses  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Potomac  j"  and  Grant  says 
that,  at  Spottsjlvaiiia  Court  House,  "the  13th,  14th,  loth,  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  May,  were  consiunt  rl  in  manamvring  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Wuijliington."  Ilis  army, 
therefore,  must  have  numbered  very  nearly,  jf  not  quite,  200,000 
men,  before  a  junction  was  effected  with  Butler. 

To  a  review  of  the  odds  and  difficulties  against  which  Gen.  Lee 
had  to  contend,  and  to  the  comparisons  suggested  by  the  opera- 
tions from  the  Bapidan  to  the  Chickahominy,  there  is  a  view  so 
apposite  in  the  work  of  a  recent  military  writer,*  tliat  w©  tran- 
scribe it  here  as  a  just  conclusion  of  what  may  be  said  of  this 
campaign,  and  the  two  rival  commanders  of  the  North  and  South : 

"Skill  in  nrni?;i?tho  cquivnlentof  thousands  of  good  troops,  and 
may  again  succeed,  it  Itas  so  often  succeeded  belbre,  in  gaining, 
against  odcls,  victories  which  fix  the  fate  of  nations.  Let  us  im- 
agine tliat  an  anny  in  the  field  is  commanded  by  a  Genenil  who 
has  fought  his  way  upward  from  grade  to  grade,  who  is  valiant, 
devoted)  and  practised  in  war.  He  is  versed  in  all  routine  duties, 
knows  the  uses  and  capabilities  of  the  different  arms,  can  choose 
and  occupy  a  position,  make  the  disposiUons  for  the  march  of  his 
columns,  stubbornly  cover  a  retreat,  and  save  his  army  even  after 
a  heavy  disaster.  But  not  having  a  mind  capable  of  comprehen- 
sive views  or  of  deep  study,  he  knovrs  nothing  of  great  combi- 
nations. Strategy,  in  the  sense  of  a  flexible  science  to  be  adapted 
to  circnm?tances,  is  a  pealed  hook  to  him  ;  the  theatre  of  war  is 
written  in  a  cipher  to  which  lie  has  not  the  key  ;  he  ciui  deal  with 
accidents  of  the  country,  when  they  preserst  themselves,  as  some- 
thing to  be  iniiacdiatcly  attacked  or  defended,  but  tltey  suggest  no 
lai^e  problems  by  the  solution  of  which  a  few  marches  decide  a 
campaign.  Cautious,  from  not  knowing  when  he  may  venture  to 
be  bold,  and  rash  from  ignorance  of  what  may  be  attempted 
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against  Iiiai,  iie  spoils  his  oflensive  inoveiiienta  bj  hesitation,  de- 
fends himself  hj  makeshift,  and  only  half  understands  his  own 
blandeis  when  they  have  rained  his  army.  This  is  no  nn^  pio> 
tare  of  what  has  often  passed  master  in  the  world  as  a  respectable 
leader  to  be  intrusted  with  the  &te  of  hosts.  It  would  do  injus- 
tice to  some  of  Kapoleon's  most  celebrated  marshals.  Such  a 
one  will  probably  ao^uit  himself  with  credit  so  long  as  he  is  op- 
posed by  no  qualities  superiour  to  his  own« 

"  But  let  us  imagine  that  a  General  of  a  different  stamp  enters 
the  field — one  who  ha?  been  tanprht  by  study  and  tlionght,  not 
merely  "what  has  been  done  in  war,  and  how  to  coMtbrna  to  respect- 
able precedent  (nltliongh  thnt  may  bo  much),  but  how  to  meet 
new  circuiiisLaiiCes  wilh  new  coiubinations.  He  luus  inastered  the 
problems  of  strategy,  and  can  read  the  theatre  of  war.  lie  knows 
not  only  how  to  draw  from  a  situation  all  its  inherent  advantages, 
but  how  to  produce  the  situation.  Thus  when  a  great  opportunity 
arrives  he  is  the  less  likely  to  lose  it,  becanse  it  is  of  his  own  mak- 
ing ;  he  seizes  it  unhesitatingly,  because  he  has  confidence  in  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  game ;  and  in  darkness  and  difficulty  his 
step  is  assured,  because  be  is  &miliar  with  the  ground  he  moves 
on.  When  Buch  opponents  are  matched  we  have  the  conditions  of 
startling,  brilliant,  decisive  success  in  war.'' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

General  Iiee'6  priTale©pin!<>n  of  tlio  dpfen<x>s  of  Richmond. — A  serious  communication 
lo  tkd  GoTemoent,  and  bow  it  was  treated. — Vagaries  of  Pfe&wl&ut  Davis^ — Gea. 
Lee  deddes  tbat  tbe  aaf^  of  Bicbmond  lies  in  raising  the  riege— Bzpe^ttou  of 
Eaxfy  acroM  the  Potomac — ^AnzietT^  of  Gen.  Lee.— He  meditates  takiiig  command 
of  thf?  force  In  Marytoid. — Rptroat  of  Ear!}-. — Opti.  Leo  next  proposps  n  (Hversion 
iu  tlie  Yalley  of  Virginia. — Failtu'o  of  tiiia  operaiion* — ^Coastant  exiensLoa  of 
Grants  left  around  Bicbmond.-~Feriod  of  de8poudenc7  in  the  South^A  letter 
ofGen.Lecon  tho  question  of  supplies. — He  proposes  bringing  iu  two  or  three  years' 
ani^pilies  fma  Europe. — Deeertion  the  great  eiil  in  the  Confodcrato  arraics.—Diffi- 
cnltiies  of  dealing  ivith  it— Various  letters  and  protests  ftom  Gen.  Lee  on  tUe  sub- 
ject of  disciplina-^An  angry  comment  of  President  Dsvis. — Gon.  Lee  a  severe 
disciplinarian,  and  jct  lorcd  hy  hi?  men. — Anecdote  of  the  T3«neral  and  a  oue- 
armed  adtdier.— iSi^feton  returns  of  Qui  arogr.— Xlio  popular  clamour  against  Pros* 
ident  Davi& — Gksru  Lee's  quoH  acceptance  of  the  position  of  Gommander-in^iof. 
Nature  and  peculiar  history  of  this  rank  in  the  Oonfbdmto  armies.— Hopeful 
Tiews  of  Oen.  Lee.— Prqject  of  arming  the  negroes.— Growth  of  new  hopes  for  the 
Oon&deraqr. 

Although  Gen.  Lee  had  foagbt,  in  most  respects,  a  successful 
eampaigo,  and  in  all  respects  a  glorious  one,  be  feared  now  that 
the  safety  of  Bichmond  was  to  bo  put  to  a  test  which  he  had  beea 
long  persuaded  it  could  not  withstand.   As  long  as  the  enemy 

chose  to  "  bnmmcr"  on  hh  line?,  lie  Lad  nothing  to  fear;  but  the 
anxiety  was  that  Grant  ir.ii^lit  proceed  to  envelop  tlic  city  as  far  as 
possible,  without  attacking  foi  tillcations;  miglit  turn  his  attention 
to  the  railroads  on  ibo  .soirJi  siJc,  and  trusting  to  the  slow  opera- 
tions of  taking  one  hy  one  Lee's  commuuications,  and  wearing  out 
his  little  army,  assure  himself  of  a  result  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  by  an  action  in  the  field. 

It  was  not  long  before  Grant's  operations  against  Bichmond 
developed  the  vety  designs  which  Gen.  Lee  had  suspected  and 
feared ;  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  army  beiDg  transferred  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James,  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  take 
Petersburg,  turning  its  attention  to  the  raihroad  lines  which  £sd 
Bichmond,  and  were,  indeed,  of  vital  cancem  to  the  army  which 
defended  it. 
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It  is  not  necessnry  to  detail  tbese  operations  furtiuT  tLiui  to 
explain  tiie  ideas  which  governed  Gen.  Lee  in  kit;  radieal  ehangc 
of  the  defence  of  the  capital  from  a  distant  line  to  one  iruuiediately 
coveiiiig  liichuioiid  and  its  outpocit  iu  Peteiaburg.  When  Grant 
crossed  the  James  Biver,  and  developed  his  design  upon  die  oom> 
munications  of  Bicbmond,  Gen.  Lee  serionslj  advised  the  Richmond 
authorities  that  he  could  not  hope  to  hold  the  Wddon  road ;  and 
he  frequently  thereafter  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  government 
received  this  information  with  so  little  coDcem,  scarcely  exhibiting 
a  sense  of  danger.  Indeed,  such  was  the  almost  incredible  obtuse* 
nessof  the  Confederate  President  and  his  advisers,  that  the  reader 
will  scarcely  be  prepared  for  the  statement  that  while  Lee's  little 
arm}*  stood  in  the  desperate  straits  of  Eichmond  and  Petci'sburg, 
Jilr.  ]  )avis  was  actually  pro|'Osing  a  detaehrnerit  from  his  thin  lines 
to  reinforce  Charleston,  in  answer  to  letters  from  the  (ioycrnor  of 
South  Carolina,  exehuiniiiL^,  v;hat  was  the  constant  cry  from  that 
State,  that  if  Cbarleatou  wa^i  lost,  the  Suutheiii  Confederacy  would 
be  instantly  non-extant  by  that  event  1 

But  such  insane  counsels  were  ultimately  abandoned.  As  Gen. 
Lee  had  predicted,  the  Weldon  Bailroad,  after  repeated  attemps  of  the 
enemy,  was  at  last  seized,  and  firmly  held  by  him ;  while  Grant 
extended  the  left  fiank  of  his  army  to  insure  its  tenure.  His  oper- 
ations now  appeared,  by  repeated  extensions  of  the  left,  to  be 
directed  against  the  Southside  and  Danville  roads,  which  remained 
covered  by  Lee's  army.  Thc^e  Temaining  lines  of  supply  were 
threatened  not  only  by  the  extension  of  Grant's  line,  but  might 
be  operated  against  by  a  column  able  to  cut  itsdi  loose  from  its 
base. 

In  these  circumstances  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  ol  his  com- 
munications, and  the  constant  accession  of  unstinted  numbers  to 
the  enemy  in  the  design  of  enveloping  his  army,  which  could  not 
possibly  keep  pace  with  that  of  Grant  in  reinforcements,  (Jen. 
Lee  decided  that  the  safety  of  Bichmond  lay  in  raising  the  siege. 
About  the  first  of  July,  Washington  was  uncovered  as  it  had  never 
been  before.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  south  of  the  James ; 
and  that  of  Hunter,  which  had  been  defeated  at  Lynchburg,  had 
retreated  wildly  into  the  mountains  of  Western  Tirginia,  leaving 
open  the  line  of  march  to  Washinirton  by  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
It  was  an  e^^truordinary  opportunity  to  strike  Washington,  or  at 
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least  to  make  sacli  a  laeiiaco  agaiiiiSL  it  as  to  compel  Grant  to  turn 
his  attention  in  that  directioD,  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
beleaguered  lines  of  Bichmond ;  and  Gen.  Lee  t?as  prompt  to  avail 
himself  of  a  great  advantage  which  the  chances  of  war  had  now 
cast  in  his  way. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  select,  for  the  important 
enterprise  of  a  movement  against  Washington  to  relieve  Bichmond, 
a  commander  of  certain  qualifications^  Jackson,  who  would  have 

been  the  man  for  tlie  owf.sion,  'wa?^  dead :  Ewell  was  disabled  and 
out  of  the  field;  Longstreet  v.-as  thought  unfit  for  peparrtto  com- 
niaiids ;  Earh'',  upon  -whom  the  choice  at  last  iell,  had  a  mediocre 
reputation,  and  only  that  of  a  division  commander  who  had  fought 
courdgeoualy  and  tenaciously  in  the  positions  to  which  liis  supe- 
riours  had  assigned  him.  With  a  force  consisting  of  the  greater 
portion  of  E  well's  old  corps,  and  numbering  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men.  Early  commenced  his  march  from  Lynchburg 
without  hindrance,  and  on  the  7th  July  reached  Frederick  in 
Maryland,  from  which  point  he  might  threaten  both  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

How  large  and  anxious  were  Gen.  Lee's  expectations  from  this 

movement  may  be  judged  from  a  letlor  which  he  wrote  to  the 
"War  Department^  on  hearing  of  Early's  arrival  at  Frederick,  lie 
desired  of  the  Secretary  of  War  most  especially  that  the  news- 
papers be  rc :f|uestf  d  to  say  nothing  of  his  movements  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  that  the  department  would  not  publish  any 
communication,  from  him  which  might  indicate  from  its  date  his 
distance  from  Bichmond."  But  while  the  commander  anxiously 
awaited  further  news  from  Early,  expecting  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  possible  necessity  of  his  personal  presence  on  a  new 
and  towering  theatre  of  operations,  the  report  came  that  Early, 
after  bavin  i:  won  the  battle  of  Monocaoy  Bridge,  had  delayed  to 
attack  Washington  until  overawed  by  reinforcements,  and  had 
retreated  across  the  Potomac  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  spoils. 

Gen.  Lee  was  disappointed,  more  than  he  cared  to  express,  in 
the  failure  of  his  lieutojaiit  Id  fulfil  the  exocctalions  that  had  been 

A. 

indulged  ia  the  direction  of  Washington  ;  but,  delcrrnined  t'-^  give 
Early  another  chance,  and  to  persist  in  his  counter  movement 
to  relieve  the  Bichmond  Imes,  he  reinibrced  him  bv  two  divisions 
(Keishaw^s  in&ntry  and  Fitzhugh  Led*8  cavalry),  for  an  active 
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campaign  in  the  Yallej.  Nearl j  a  month  elapsed  withoat  results ; 
Kershaw's  divisloD  v-  as  recalled  in  consequence  of  this  inaction ; 
and  without  going  further  into  the  deUiils  of  the  Valley  campaign, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was  one  of  such  repeated  and  decisive 

rictorics  for  tho  Federals,  that  it  was  wholly  ineffective  as  n  diver- 
sion (if  tlic  enemy  from  Richmond,  and  merely  coulirmed  there  the 
uiieq^ual  circumstances  in  which  Gen.  Le©  was  left  to  fight  the  last 
battles  of  the  Coaibilcracy. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  narrative  to  include  here  the  various  inoi- 
dents  on  the  Bichmond  lineS|  whidk  took  place  in  the  course  of 
many  months,  and  were  yet  without  any  remarkable  result  beyond 
the  constant  and  growing  extension  of  Grant's  left  threatening 
Lee^s  lines  of  supply.  This  indeed  was  the  feature  of  interest. 
Lee's  army  proved  itself  equal  to  the  repulse  of  partial  assaults ;  it 
gained  some  sueccsses;  but  it  was  a  serious  question  how  long  it 
could  defend  a  line  which,  running  from  northeast  of  Bichmond  to 
southwest  of  Petersl>nrc,  already  extended  nearlj.'  forty  mile?,  and 
was  being  constantly  stretched  to  meet  Grunt's  development  of  his 
left  iu  the  directioa  of  its  only  remaining  communications  with  the 
South. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  are  remarkable  for  the  concern 
which  fell  upon  the  Confederacy  as  to  the  question  of  supplies  and 
men  for  the  prosecution  of  the.  war.  In  this  period.  Gen.  Lee^s 
correspondence  with  the  War  Department  is  very  interesting,  and 
indicates  bow  mnch  his  foresight  extended  beyond  the  circles  of  the 
Bichmond  Administration.  At  a  time  when  Wilmington  was  the 
only  practicable  seaport  through  which  to  obtain  foreign  supplies, 
Gen.  Lee  insisted  that  it  should  be  used  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
In  September  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  AVar, 
deprecatiriL^  the  use  of  this  port  by  the  Tallaliassee  and  other 
cruisera,  that  went  out  and  ravaged  the  enemy's  conimrrt;e,  such  as 
the  destruction  of  fishing-smacks,  etc.  Already  he  noticed  that  the 
presence  of  the  Tallahaiiaee  and  ilje  Edith  at  AV' ilraington  had  caused 
the  loss  of  a  blockade*runner,  worth  more  than  all  the  vessels 
destroyed  by  the  Tallahassee,  and  the  port  was  now  guarded  by 
such  an  additional  number  of  blockaders  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
steamers  could  get  in  with  supplies.  He  suggested  that  Charleston, 
or  some  other  port^  be  used  by  the  cruisers ;  and  that  Wilmington 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  importation  of  supplies — quartermaster's, 
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oommissary's,  ordnance,  etc.  He  conclnded  by  advidng  that  sap- 
plies  enough  £>r  two  or  ^ree  years  be  brought  in,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  apprehension  of  being  destitute  hereafter.  The  admonition 
and  advice  of  this  letter  were  alike  unheeded. 

But  the  military  situation  was  not  only  dei^erate  with  r^peot 
to  Fnp]  lies;  there  was  a  more  painful  ooncerOi  and  one  which^  as 
it  has  not  been  admitted  to  sufficient  consideration  in  most  accounts 
of  the  wnr,  we  mnj  state  here  fit  some  length. 

Desortion  was  the  great  evil  in  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the 
most  conspieuous  of  the  immediate  caosea  of  the  dowiii'all  and 
destruction  ol'  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Tiie  world  will  be  aston- 
ished when  the  extent  of  this  evil  is  fully  and  authentically  knowui 
and  will  obtain  a  new  indght  into  that  maladministration  which 
wrecked  the  Confederate  cause,  and  which  is  positively  without 
parallel  in  any  modern  history  of  war.  There  were  various  and 
peculiar  causes  of  this  evil ;  among  them  the  injudicious  and  exces* 
sive  use  of  President  Davis'  prerogative  to  pardon  deserters  and 
men  condemned  to  death  under  the  military  law.  Mr.  Davis  was 
one  of  those  obstinate  men,  immovable  in  certain  respects,  and  yet 
utterly  destitute  of  real  viqonr  of  character;  he  had  a  weak  sienti- 
mentalism  that  was  casilv  approached,  and  that  put  him  under 
the  dominion  of  preachers  and  women,  who  in  the  character  of 
huuiaiiiiariaus,  i'riciids  or  relatives,  were  constantly  beseeching  the 
pardon  of  deserters.  The  President  scarcely  ever  refused  such 
appeals  to  his  feelings,  or  strengthened  the  weak  side  of  his  char- 
acter by  pubh'c  considerations ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
broadcast  interposition  of  the  pardoning  power  soon  made  it  plain 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  that  there  was  the  fullest  immn- 
nitv  r  r  desertion.  The  statement  is  derived  from  authorities  in 
the  War  Department,  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  an 
average  oi  two-iJiirds  of  fh>'  Confederate  armies  was  constantly  in  the 
condition  of  deserters  and  "absentees!"  This  statement  is  snfH- 
ciont  1o  (hmni  the  a  Iniinistration  of  niiiitary  atlairs  in  the  Southern 
Conreaeracy,  ari  l  is  an  example  of  weaknefss  in  the  authorities 
that  will  astonish  poiitieal  mankind.  People  in  Richmond  did  not 
doubt  the  evil  j  it  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  authoriticci. 
One  could  not  travel  a  day  in  the  Confederacy  outside  the  militaiy 
camps  without  seeing  about  the  d€p6ts  and  cross-roads  sauntering 
soldiers  enough  to  form  several  regiments.  But  no  hand  appeared 
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Strong  enough  to  arrest  the  scandaloas  and  mortal  evil,  as  long  as 
President  Davis  continued  to  shudder  at  public  executions,  and 
interposed  to  pardon  deserters  condemned  to  die. 

Gen.  Lee,  although  no  commander  ever  took  better  care  than 
he  of  his  troop?,  or  obtained  a  larger  share  uf  their  affections,  was 
a  thorough  disciplinarian,  and  an  iincoinpromisiti^:  ju'lgo  on  all 
questions  of  duty.  ITis  heart  was  kind  ;  but  he  did  not  have  that 
mercy  which  murdcrsi  justice.  Ever  isiuce  the  return  of  his  uriiij 
firom  its  first  invasion  of  Northern  territory,  in  1862,  be  was  deeply 
exercised  about  its  discipline,  and  was  constantly  writing  letters 
to  the  War  Department  at  lUchmond,  urging  this  vital  concern, 
and  especially  protesting  against  the  loose  practice  of  executive 
pardon  to  offenders.  After  the  battle  of  Sharpsbnrg,  which  appears 
to  have  date  l  an  era  of  desertion  and  disorder  in  his  command,  he 
Bad  written  to  Richmond  that  unless  some  additional  power  was 
given  by  Congress  to  enforce  discipline,  he  feared  his  army  wonld 
irielf-  away,  TTc  snggested  that  incompetent  ofHcers  should  be  rc- 
daeei]  to  tlie  ranks,  and  that  more  stringent  regnlations  should  be 
adopted.  The  recommendation  ^vas  observed  to  some  cxtcni,  and 
the  condition  of  tlie  army  improved.  Other  sug«^eslions  were 
made ;  the  most  notable  of  which  was  to  keep  the  new  conscripts 
in  camps  of  instruction  until  they  were  "seasoned"  for  the  field. 
In  these  respects  Gen.  Lee  inproved  the  discipline  and  material  of 
his  army;  but  with  the  monster  evil  of  desertion  he  was  but  little 
able  to  contend,  as  long  as  he  was  fettered  by  the  prerogative  of 
the  President  to  pardon  men  condemned  by  the  military  authority. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  hard  and  critical  campaign  of 
1864,  tlie  evil  of  desertion  broke  out  afresh,  and  to  sueh  an  extent 
that  Gen.  Lee  lost  nearly  half  his  army  from  this  eauso  alenie,  and 
in  the  last  period  of  the  war  found  his  numbers  utterly  incapable 
of  offensive  operations. 

In  December,  1864,  Gen.  Longstreet  repoit<id ;  Over  100  of 
Gen.  Pickett's  men  are  in  the  guard-house  for  desertion,  and  that 
the  cause  of  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  reprieves,  no  one 
being  executed  for  two  montha"  Gen.  Lee  indorsed  on  the  paper : 
"Desertion  is  increasing  in  the  army,  notwithstanding  all  my  efiEbrts 
to  stop  it.  I  think  a  rigid  execution  of  the  law  is  mercy  in  the 
end.  The  great  toant  in  our  army  is  firm  discipline."  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  sent  it  to  the  President  "  for  bis  information."  The 
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President  sent  it  back  with  the  foUowiDg  imperious  indorsement : 
"  When  deserters  are  arrested  th^  shoald  be  tried,  and  if  the  sen* 
tences  are  reviewed  and  Temitted,  that  is  not  apwper  suhjed  for  the 

critidsm  of  a  mUitary  mmmind&r" 

These  texts  are  sufficient  indication  of  tlie  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  President  that  had  broken  down  military  discipline,  deplet- 
ed the  armies,  and  brought  the  Confederacy  to  the  brinic  of  de* 
struction.  The  protest  of  Gen.  Lee,  even,  -was  unavailing  ;  dos&r- 
tions  increased  a.s  the  rigonr  of  winter  came  on,  demoralizing  the 
uiiiiy  as  well  diminishing  its  numbers,  until  at  last  \vc  shali  Bud 
Gen.  Lee  holding  both  Bichmond  and  Petersburg  with  not  more 
than  34,000  men,  while  Grant  confronted  him  with  an  army  of 
160,000,  and  Sherman  with  another  grand  army  of  100,000  men 
was  within  160  miles  of  his  lines. 

While  the  record  of  Gen.  Lee  on  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
army  was  thus  full  and  explicit,  we  must  repeat  that  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  most  kindly  and  affectionate  care  for  his  men. 
Although  this  alone  was  unable  to  stop  desertion,  yet  it  had  some 
effect,  ar.d  probribly  explains  the  fact  that  extensive  as  was  this 
evil  in  Gen.  r.eo's  army,  it  was  considerably  less  than  in  other 
armies  of  the  Coiite«lcracy.  Of  his  constant  and  unaffected  care 
for  Lis  men  there  are  numberless  anecdotes;  one  of  which,  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  it  here,  although 
it  has  been  so  widely  drculated  in  the  newspapers  that  by  this 
means  it  is  doubtless  already  known  to  the  public.  It  was  an  in- 
cident of  the  last  winter  of  the  war,  and  was  thus  told  by  the 
Richmond  Whig: 

"  A  gentleman  who  was  in  the  train  from  this  city  to  Petersburg, 
a  very  cold  morning  not  long  ago,  tells  us  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  efforts  of  a  young  soldier,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
to  get  his  overcoat  on.  His  teeth  as  well  as  his  sound  arm  were 
brought  into  use  to  effect  the  object '  but,  in  the  midst  of  his 
cfforid,  an  officer  rose  from  his  seat,  n.Ivanced  to  him,  and  very 
carefully  and  tenderly  assisted  hijn,  drawing  tlie  coat  gently  over 
his  wounded  arm  and  buttoning  it  up  comibrtably  ;  then  with  a 
few  kind  and  pleasant  words,  returning  to  his  seat  Now  the  offi- 
cer in  question  was  not  clad  in  gorgeous  uniform,  with  a  brilliant 
wreath  upon  the  collar,  and  a  multitude  of  gilt  lines  upon  the 
sleeves,  resembling  the  &mous  labyrinth  of  Crete,  but  he  was  dad 
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in  'a  simple  suit  of  gray,'  (listinguisliefl  from  the  garb  of  a  civilian 
oDly  by  the  three  stars  wLich  every  Conlederute  cob.mel  in  the 
service,  by  tlio  regulation^  is  en  tilled  to  wear.  And  yet  be  was 
no  other  than  our  chief  General^  Bobert  E.  Loe,  who  is  not  braver 
than  he  is  good  and  modest*' 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  last  periods  of  the  war  the  skel- 
eton organization  of  the  ConMerate  armies,  and  to  compare  its 
imposing  breadth  on  paper  with  the  number  of  men  actually  un- 
der arms.  Begiments  were  counted  by  tens,  brigades  by  hundreds ; 
and  a  division,  which  according  to  European  ideas  represented,  in 
Fome  respects,  a  complete  army,  often  did  not  number  more  than  a 
ti.ouF.nnd  men.  A?  an  instance  of  sucli  reduction  in  Gen.  Lee's 
army,  vre  may  take  the  actual  numbers  of  sonic  of  tlic  brigrnies 
just  I'efoi'c  tljc  final  battles  of  Petersburg.  Corse's  brigade  \va3 
put  down  at  T,l(-'0  muskets;  Terry's  at  TOO:  Stewart's  at  800. 
In  the  division  of  Busbrod  Johnson,  liansorn's  brigade  numbered 
700  muskets ;  that  of  Wallace,  800  muskets  I  It  may  be  said  here 
that  these  brigades  selected  for  example,  composed  the  force  of  in* 
fantry  that  the  enemy  <^timated  as  a  large  army  in  his  account  of 
the  battle  of  Five  Forks — an  event  which  we  have  yet  to  relate. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Congress  at  Bichmond  was  as 
wilfully  blind  as  the  PresideDt  to  the  desperate  situation  of  mili- 
tary affairs.  In  the  growing  distrust  of  Mr.  Davis'  administration 
there  had  eome  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  only  hope  of 
the  South  remained  in  some  radical  change  in  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  some  new  ins|)iration  of  tbc  Oonferierate  arms,  which 
Gen.  Leo  alone  was  competent  to  eflbcU  To  liiin  all  eyes  turned 
as  the  remaining  hope  of  the  Confederacy;  on  his  slioulders  there 
was  an  anxiety  to  put  the  burden  of  the  public  cares ;  and  a  move- 
ment commenced  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  to  give  him  the 
entire  administration  of  military  af&irs  apart  from  and  above  the 
President,  and  then  discontinued  by  his  wishes,  was  now  resolutely 
and  persistently  renewed.  To  the  extent  of  this  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  him  Gen,  Lee  could  not  be  insensible;  his 
modesty  could  not  bar  the  knowledge  of  it;  it  was  in  the  thoughts 
and  speeches  of  all  men ;  it  was  before  his  eye  in  every  newspaper 
he  read :  it  wnf?  the  daily  conversation  of  the  peojile;  it  reached  his 
ear  in  every  tone  of  expression.  Hi«  judgment,  approved  by  so 
many  events ;  the  great  proportions  and  lordly  character  of  the 
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man;  hi?  con.'^tancy  imdcr  licuvj"  trials;  his  noblf>  equimiraity  in 
the  face  nf  laisfortune,  were  to  popular  apprcliensictn  the  only 
assurances  of  the  future,  the  only  signals  of  liope  and  dclivTranoe 
in  what  was  now  the  darkest,  and.  most  painful  time  of  the  war. 

The  irresistible  logic  of  events  had  proved  Mr.  Davis  incapable, 
at  least  in  the  military  branches  of  his  administration.  In  times  of 
peace  he  might  have  made  a  &ir  President ;  he  had  virtues  and 
accomplishments ;  he  was  really  a  man  of  ability ;  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  government,  his  personal  prejudices,  his  unjust  and 
unequal  distribution  of  favours,  might  have  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  a  partisan  delinquency,  in  which  the  country,  though 
badly  served,  was  not  seriously  injured.  But  he  had  not  the  broad 
intellect  requisite  for  the  gigantic  rnensarcs  needed  in  a  time  of 
Wf\r ;  be  had  not  the  liealth  and  physique  for  tlie  labours  devolving 
on  liim ;  he  was  tt>o  rnuoli  of  a  politician  to  discard  prejudices  lor 
public  consideratitjiis ;  and  he  persi.^tcd  in  Ivceping  aloof  fr.om  him 
and  bis  administration  ail  I'ue  great  statc^smen  and  patriots  who 
had  been  conspicuous  in  the  first  stages  of  secession,  and  had  been 
his  distinguished  oolabourers  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  resistance  to  Northern  domination.  While  the 
finance  and  subsistence  of  the  country,  the  two  most  important 
concerns  of  the  war,  were  surrendered  to  such  curiosities  as  Mem- 
minger  and  Northro]>,  w'e.ore  were  such  men  as  Hunter,  Wise, 
Floyd,  Rhclt,  Yancey,  Toombs,  etc.  ?  The  mere  apposition  of  such 
names  is  snfBcicnt  commentary  on  Mr.  Davis'  administration.  Tt3 
cardinal  fault  was  that  he  drove  lro:n  him  the  heart  and  brain  of 
the  country;  and  the  consequence  was  that  many  of  these  inllucn- 
ttal  men  v.  briin  he  excluded  from  tlie  circle  of  his  patronage  and 
power  busied  tbemselveii  in  organizing  an  opposition,  and  carried 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Gen.  Lee  could  be  brought  to  accept 
the  position  of  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy, empowered  to  act  in  military  matters  without  the  advice 
of  the  President,  and  then  only,  as  we  shall  see,  in  an  ineffective 
sense.  Th-''  great  fault  of  Gen.  Lee  was  a  want  of  self-assertion  in 
a  time  and  circumstances  which  demanded  this  quality.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  declination  of  modesty,  as  a  positive  disinclination 
to  accept  any  responsibilities  not  imposed  upon  him  by  the  clear 
and  dominant  demand  of  duty.    The  disposition  of  the  man  to 
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keep  within  the  severe  boundaries  of  iiis  vocation,  arj]  not  to  do 
an  iota  more  or  Ics.-^  tbaa  duty  demanded,  is  apparent  in  every 
article  of  his  life.  It  was,  we  repeat,  conscicMtionsness  ratber  than 
a  modesty  timid  of  new  experiments;  but  a  coiiiicieiitiousness  car- 
ried to  a  morbid  excess,  and  bordering  on  tbe  negative  side  of  cbar- 
acter,  is  not  admirable,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gen.  Lee  was 
impracticable  to  the  universal  popular  demand  that  he  should  take 
control  of  the  military  administration  of  the  Confederacy. 

His  scruple  was  that  President  Davis  was  Commander-in-chief, 
and  the  appointment  of  himself  to  such  a  position,  in  derogation  of 
his  authority,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  revolutionary  measure.  Yet 
the  wliole  wr^r  -u-n?,  in  a  certain  sense,  revolutionary,  and  the  cir- 
ciirn.<traices  were  those  in  vvhicli  the  salus  reipuhU<x»'^2iB  the  higher 
law  arul  trio  supreme  consideration  of  dntv. 

"With  i-erercnce  to  tbe  popukir  demand  tliat  Gcii.  Lee  should 
take  coymiaiid  of  ail  the  armies,  President  Davis  made  the  follow- 
ing explanation : — '*  When  Oen.  Lee  took  command  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Yirginia,  he  was  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
Confederate  States  by  my  order  of  aaugnment  He  continued  in 
this  general  command,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  long  as  I  would  resist  his  opinion 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  relieved  from  one  of  these  two 
duties.  Ready  as  he  has  ever  shown  himself  to  be  to  perform  any 
service  that  I  desired  him  to  render  to  his  country,  he  left  it  for 
me  to  choo?e  between  his  withdrn';val  from  the  commnnd  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  and  relieving  him  of  the  general  command  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  only  when  satisfied 
of  this  necessity  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  relieve  him 
from  the  geueial  command,  believing  that  the  safety  of  the  capi- 
tal and  the  success  of  our  cause  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  then  retaining  him  in  the  command  in  the  field  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy could  have  brought  his  mind  to  so  disingenuous  a  state- 
ment The  position  which  Gen.  I^e  held  in  1862,  described  here 
as  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States,"  had 
attached  to  it  the  condition,  ^^viih  ihe  ftdine''  aird  dhfdwn  of  ike, 
I^rmfJr-^nfr  and  t]":e  occupant  vras  iiotliing  more  than  part  of  '']\fr. 
Davis'  military  famiJy  j "  while  the  pr^nt  demand  was  that  Gen. 
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Lee  should  have  independent  snpieme  control  of  the  armies,  and 
supersede  the  military  authoritj  of  the  President 

The  discussion  of  this  change  in  the  Confederate  Administra* 
tion  ended  with  the  apparent  acceptance  by  Gen.  Lee  of  the 
appointment  of  Oommander-in-ohief.  It  was  thns  announced  by 
him  to  the  public : 

"In  obedience  to  Gfiicjal  Order,  No.  3,  from  tbe  Adjutant  and 
Inspector-General's  office,  February  6,  1865,  I  assume  command  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  Confederate  Stfit^'s.  Deeply  imprpssed 
■with  the  didiculties  and  responsibility  of  the  posiiion,  and  huuibly 
invoking  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  I  rely  for  success  upon 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  army,  sustained  by  the  patriot- 
ism and  firmness  of  the  people,  confident  that  their  united  efforts, 
under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  will  secure  peace  and  indepen* 
dcnce." 

But  Gen.  Lee  did  not  accept  the  position  in  the  sense  and  to  the 
extent  that  Congress  had  intended.  He  bad  not  discarded  the 
Kcruple  referred  to  ;  he  still  believed  the  President  to  be  "constitu- 
tionnlly  "  Commander  in-chipf;  and  "while  acceptincr  the  position  to 
v^-hich  Congress  and  the  c<  iutUry  had  called  bim,  in  terms  so  as  to 
satisfy  public  sentiment  arid  end  a  controversy  in  which  he  was 
unpleasantly  involved,  he  did  ii  with  a  mental  reservation  to  re- 
spect the  views  of  the  President  quite  equivalent  to  the  former 
written  conditions  that  had  been  attached  to  the  position.  This  ex- 
planation is  necessary  to  understand  a  part  of  Confederate  history 
which  has  been  generally  confused ;  and  proofe  of  it  we  shall  soon 
see  in  the  sequel,  where  the  unfortunate  judgment  of  the  President 
was  still  visible,  and  took  its  accustomed  precedence  in  the  conduct 
of  military  affairs. 

The  apparent  change,  however,  in  the  military  conduct  of  af- 
Aiirs,  which  the  public  interpreted  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
announcement,  and  without  knowledge  of  its  lituitcd  fippHcation, 
■was  the  occasion  of  some  new  unirnation  in  the  Confederacy.  It 
"was  believed  now,  that  with  the  renewal  of  eonlidencc  in  the  ar* 
miea  under  Gen.  Lee's  hand,  that  the  efflux  of  desertions  might  be 
stayed,  and  time  gained  for  new  measures  to  reomit  the  armies. 
Men  commenced  to  lay  hold  on  new  grounds  of  hope.  Gen.  Lee 
himself  was  not  despondent,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  his  full 
knowledge  of  the  desperate  condition  of  afisdrs ;  he  had  conceived 
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the  bypotliesia  ihat  the  Confederacy  might  last  another  campaign, 
and  proceeding  on  this  hypothesis,  he  meditated  many  measures  by 
which  its  strength  might  be  repaired  in  another  twelve  months' 
lease  of  existence,  and  the  really  large  resources  which  yet  remain- 
ed in  the  country  he  made  available  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Bives  was  piven  as  niitbority  in  Corip;ress  for  saying  that  Gen. 
Lee  "had  but  a  single  thing  to  i'ear,  and  that  was  the  spreading  of 
a  causeless  despondency  among  the  people."  "Prevent  thi?,"  he 
said,  "  and  all  will  be  well.  We  have  strength  enough  left  to  win 
our  independence,  and  we  arc  certain  to  win  it,  if  people  do  not 
give  way  to  foolish  despair." 

These  L  ^ .  :  ul  views  of  Gen.  Lee  contemplated  time ;  and  prob- 
ably proceeded  in  a  great  degree  from  his  conception  of  a  meas- 
ure to  make  available  the  negro  population  of  the  South— a  vast 
resource,  indeed,  but  unwieldy,  and  surrounded  by  embarrassing 
questions  as  to  the  predse  methods  of  employment  In  September, 
1864,  Gen.  Lee  had  given  his  opinion  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  army  should  liavc  the  benefit  of  a  certain  ^er  cent, 
of  the  negroes,  free  and  slave,  as  teamsters,  labourers,  etc. ;  and  lie 
suggested  that  there  sliouid  be  a  corps  of  tliem  permanently  attached 
to  his  army.  Subsequently,  he  enlarged  Lis  view  of  the  matter, 
and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  a  leading  member  of  Congress: 

Fe\>rufti7  18, 1865. 
Hon.  E,  Bcarksdaky  Hcnm  of  MepreseniaJUves^  RidvfMmd: 

Sib: — have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  12th  inst,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  negroes 
as  soldiers.  I  think  the  measure  not  only  expedient,  but  necessary. 
The  enemy  will  certainly  use  them  against  us  if  he  can  get  pos- 
session of  them ;  and  as  his  present  numerical  snperiority  vv  ill 
enable  him  to  penetrate  rnnny  parts  of  the  country,  1  cannot  sec 
the  -wisdom  of  the  policy  of  liolding  them  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  we  may,  hy  timely  action  and  judicious  mauageineni,  use 
them  to  arreot  hia  progress.  I  do  not  think  that  our  wMte  popula- 
tion can  supply  the  necessities  of  a  long  war  without  overtaxing 
its  capacity  and  imposing  great  suffering  upon  our  people ;  and  I 
believe  we  diould  provide  resources  for  a  protracted  struggle — ^not 
merely  for  a  battle  or  a  campaign. 
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In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  can  only  saj  that,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  negroes,  under  proper  cirenmstances,  "will  make  effi- 
cient soldiers*  I  tMnk  we  could  at  least  do  as  well  with  them  as 
the  enemy,  and  he  attaches  great  importance  to  thdr  asdstance. 
T^riflr  r  good  officers,  and  good  instructions,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  become  soldiers.  They  possess  all  the  physdcal  quali- 
fications, and  their  habits  of  obedience  constitute  a  good  founda- 
tion for  discipline.  They  iurnisli  a  more  promising  material  than 
many  armies  of  w  iiich  wc  read  iu  history,  ^vhich  owed  their  efE- 
ciency  to  discipline  alone.  I  think  those  who  arc  eaiployod  should 
bo  freed.  It  would  bo  neither  just  iior  wise,  in  my  opinion,  to 
require  them  to  serve  as  slaves.  The  best  course  to  pursue,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  to  call  for  such  as  are  willing  to  come  with 
the  consent  of  their  owners.  An  impressment  or  draft  would  not 
be  likely  to  bring  out  the  best  dass,  and  the  use  of  coercion  would 
make  the  measure  dktastcful  to  them  and  to  their  owners. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Congress  ^ould  authorize  their  recep- 
tion into  service,  and  empower  the  President  to  call  upon  individ- 
uals or  States  for  such  as  they  are  willing  to  contribute,  with  the 
condition  of  emancipation  to  all  enrolled,  a  sufficient  number  would 
be  forthcoming  to  enable  us  to  try  the  experiment.  If  it  proved 
succe.-sful,  rnost  of  the  objections  to  the  measure  would  disappear, 
and  if  individuals  still  remained  unwilling  to  send  their  negroes  to 
the  army,  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  the  States  would  soon 
bring  about  such  legislation  as  would  remove  all  obstacles.  I 
think  the  matter  should  be  left,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  the  people 
and  to  the  States,  which  alone  can  legislate  as  the  necessities  of 
this  particular  service  may  require.  As  to  the  mode  of  organizing 
them,  it  should  be  left  as  free  from  restraint  as  possible.  Experi- 
ence will  surest  the  best  course,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
trammel  the  subject  with  provisions  that  might,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  reforms  su^ested  by  actual  trial. 
With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  L££!,  GeneraL 

What  might  have  been  the  results  of  this  measure  if  the  con- 
ditions of  time  necessary  to  realize  them  had  been  secured,  it  would 
be  profitless  speculation  now  to  inquire ;  for  the  time  to  test  it  was 
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never  obtained.  The  experiment  was  but  poorly  initiated  by  Con- 
gress in  a  very  defective  bill  passed  on  the  heel  of  the  session,  and 

shared  the  fate  of  all  Confederate  things  in  a  few  weeks  there- 
after. While  Gen.  Lee  laid  hold  of  new  hopes  and  new  measures, 
all  were  overwhelmed  by  one  catvostropiic,  and  the  Southern  Con* 
federacy  fell  with  a  suddenness  that  the  enemy  even  had  not 
expected,  and  perished  before  the  time  predicted  in  which  a  tem- 
porary recovery  might  take  place  and  a  last  grand  struggle  of  ai'ms 
terminate  the  contest 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

EztraortUiutiy  cheerAilneBS  of  Qen.  Xee^A  p^ydiotonical  r«flection.— The  Army 

of  Northern  Tirginia  at  a  third  stage  in  its  Iitstory. — Military  preparations  for 
the  evactutiou  of  EichmoiuL— -Protoeti  of  the  Goremment. — Gen.  Lee's  last  and 
desperate  fe8<dutioii.— Battle  of  HToIVnrka.—- Theoiy  and  results  of  Xh.o  action. — 
Giant's  assault  In  ftont  of  Fetersbm^^r^ow  Gen.  I«e  leoeived  it.— His  remark 
to  a  staff-offlcer. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  bj  those  who  saw  Gen.  Lee  in 
Richmond  in  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  shortly  before  the  final 
battles  of  Petersburg,  what  extraordinary  cheerfolness  he  exhibited^ 
despite  of  all  he  knew  of  the  extreme  condition  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. His  manners  were  observed  to  be  unusually  lively  and 
pleasant  :.t  this  time;  his  step  was  elastic;  and  he  presented  a 
picture  of  healthy,  cheerful  activity  that  many  despondent  persons 
were  at  a  loss  to  understaiid.  There  is  in  some  rneasnre  a  psy- 
chological explanation  of  this;  apparent  inconsistency  of  behaviour. 
While  oniinary  men  arc  deprcsseil  by  tiie  approac]i  of  a  rlesperate 
trial,  it  appears  to  be  the  gift  of  the  great  soul  to  meet  it  with 
inspirations  of  alacrity,  and  to  Bhovv  a  smiliog  face  even  in  the 
last  agonies,  of  the  contest  against  fate.  It  is  the  old  heathen  pic- 
ture of  man  sublimely  contending  with  £ite,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  gods ;  the  modem  idea  of  the  true  hero,  with  elated  form  and 
illuminated  £&ce,  accepting  the  last  test  of  endurance,  and  with  the 
smile  of  a  sublime  resolution  risking  the  last  defiance  of  fortune. 
Cheerfulness  in  such  circumstances  is  an  inspiration ;  the  crest  of 
the  truly  great  man  rises  in  circumstanoes  wherein  the  ordinary 
countenance  falls,  and  the  thought  of  a  desperate  trial  puts  a  pecu- 
liar smile  on  his  face  when  that  of  meaner  men  it  would  stamp 
with  uuxictj  and  alarm. 

But  there  were  reasons  other  than  this  recondite  inspiration 
that  po  perceptil>]v  kindled  Gen.  Lee's  manners  in  what  proved  to 
be  the  last  dajs  of  Eichmoud.  lie  had  conceived  a  resolution,  at 
that  time  utterly  unknown  to  the  public^  and  founded  on  it  a 
rational  and  lively  hope. 
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The  Army  of  Kortbern  Yii^nia  was  at  a  tliird  stage  in  its  his- 
torj.  The  three  stages  were:  First,  when  it  had  defended  Bich- 
mond  on  a  distant  line  of  operations ;  second,  when  it  held  the  im- 
mediate works  of  the  capital,  and  was  saljected  to  the  operations 
of  siege ;  thir  1,  v  ;icn  unable  to  break  the  enemy's  investment,  no 
longer  capable  of  offensive  operations,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  its  communications,  its  policy  Lad  come  to  he  the  extrication 
of  itself,  and  an  eccentric  campaign.  The  third  and  last  concern 
Gen.  Lee  was  now  meditating ;  and  he  deteniiincd  to  save  tiis  army 
while  there  was  exit  for  it,  and  the  mear.s  of  retreat  were  available. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  he  made  preparutious  lor  tlic 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  It  was  certainly  the  best 
tiling  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  a  stupid  per- 
sistence in  whatever  may  once  take  the  imagination  of  the  popu- 
lace; and  thus  many  persons  in  Richmond  maintained  the  hallu- 
dnation  that  Lee^s  lines  were  to  be  held  en  permanence^  and  Grant 
to  "  hammer  "  away  indefinitely,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  this 
situation  was  the  one  most  fiimiliar  to>  their  minds.  But  it  was 
plain  to  the  intelligent  that  this  situation  must  soon  resolve  itself 
into  one  or  the  other  of  two  things — retreat  or  surrender;  that  it 
was  impossible  t  bat  Lcc  could  hold  bis  lines  against  the  large  and 
steady  Teinforcerncnts  sent  to  Grant.  lie  had  already  forty  rniles 
of  earthworks  to  defend  agaiust  more  than  four  times  his  own  num« 
bers.  There  were  some  things  obvious  on  ihc  survey  of  the  field, 
which  were,  of  course,  not  lost  to  the  military  eye  of  Gen.  Lee. 
It  was  obvious  that  if  Grant  continued  to  receive  heavy  reinforce- 
ment^ and  Lee  none,  while  his  army  continued  to  diminish  from 
desertions  and  casualties,  the  time  would  soon  come  when  retreat 
or  surrender  would  be  the  only  alternative.  It  was  obvious  that 
if  the  immense  line  of  Lee's  works  was  broken  anywhere,  he  was 
lost.  It  was  obvious  that  he  should  make  an  attempt  to  save  his 
army,  and  that  there  was  only  one  hopeful  way  to  do  it,  the  op- 
portunity of  which  was  of  doubtful  duration. 

If  he  moved  nt  all,  he  would  have  to  do  so  on  the  line  of  the 
Southside  Railroad  towards  Danville:  and  he  must  mf)ve  at  once. 
With  the  hope  of  cutting  off  his  retreat,  and  with  a  full  knowiedgo 
of  his  adversary's  necessities^  Grant  was  moving  heavy  columns  to- 
wards Hatcher's  Bun,  and  was  awaiting  whathejsupposedtobethe 
certain  attempt  of  the  Confederates  to  retreat.  His  army  was  kept 
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ready  day  and  night,  with  rations  cooked  and  in  haversacks,  and 
with  every  preparation  complete  for  ins^nt  pursuit.   If  Gen.  Lee 

did  not  retreat,  time  might  allow  the  Federal  army  to  fight  its  way 
to  the  Sonthsido  road,  or  opportnrtity  might  be  obtained  to  oper- 
ate on  it  with  a  detached  colnmii  ;  ;\tid  once  lodged  on  this  great 
artery  of  the  Confederate  army,  it  could  at  once  cut  its  vital 
communioations,  and  bar  what  was  apparently  its  only  chance  of 
escape. 

Inflaenced  by  these  views,  Gen.  Lee  determined  to  evacuate 
Eichmond  and  Petersburg  during  the  winter  months,  and  before 
spring  brought  on  those  active  operations  which  he  feared  might 
be  fatal  to  his  army.  In  February  he  gave  orders  for  the  remo- 
val of  all  the  stores  of  the  army  to  Danville.  Cotton  and  tobacco, 
belonging  to  the  Government,  were  hauled  away  from  Feterebiirg; 
large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  place;  all  the  surplus 
artillery  was  sent  to  Amelia  Oourt-Hous^  and  even  the  reserve 
ordnance  train  of  ihe  army  wa?  ordered  to  the  same  point. 

But  in  the  midst  of  tliese  prcjjarations  came  such  protests  from 
liichmond  as  Gen.  Lee  felt  bound  to  regard.  President  Davis  con- 
sidered the  evacuation  of  tlio  capital  as  the  last  tiling  to  be  done; 
lie  feared  ita  moral  effect  j  be  hoped  for  changes  in  the  miiitary 
situation  elsewhere  which  might  relieve  the  aspect  of  affairs  about 
the  capital ;  he  dang  to  the  strange  idea  of  a  victoty  over  Sherman, 
whose  eccentric  march  was  described  by  one  of  the  Bichmond 
clergy  in  the  words :  "  God  had  pat  a  hook  in  Sherman's  nose,  and 
was  leading  him  to  destruction."  The  unhappy  consequence  was 
that  Gen.  Lee  was  dissuaded  from  his  first  intentions,  and  finally/ 
determined  to  hold  his  position,  to  test  his  lines  of  defence,  and  in 
the  1a>"t  event  of  their  giving  way  to  trust  for  the  cxtneation  of 
his  army  through  whatever  developments  might  take  place  in  the 
experiment. 

The  close  of  the  Valley  campaign,  with  another  snm  of  mis- 
fortune for  the  South,  gave  Grant  the  control  of  Sheridan's  unriv- 
alled cavalry  command  of  about  twelve  thousand  sabres.  With 
this  great  advantage  of  cavalry  he  determined  to  organize  a  column 
to  operate  towards  the  Sonthside  road,  and  to  throw  the  HHie  of  his 
army  against  Lee^s  right  Such  an  assault,  in  his  enfeebled  condi- 
tion, -was  more  than  Gen.  Lee  could  sustain,  unless  he  stripped  his 
works  elsewhere.  But  a  brave  effort  was  made  to  prepare  for  the 
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coming  storm;  and  Gen.  Lee  was  now  evidently  determined  to 
stand  at  hay  and  fight  to  the  last 

The  designs  of  the  Federal  commander  were  soon  evident  For 
gome  time  he  had  re!?ted  on  ihe  a-ssarance  that,  with  the  force  at  his 
command,  atid  ihc  advantages  of  his  new  br^sc  at  Citv  Point,  snc- 
cess  wa8  but  a  question  of  time.  He  knew  quite  accurately  the 
strengtli  and  condition  of  the  opposjn?^  force,  and  that  it  was 
quite  impoasiblo  lor  Gen.  Lee  to  hold  wit'i  it  a  line  extending 
forty  mileS}  and  on  both  sides  of  the  James  Eiv  er.  The  junction 
of  Sheridan's  cavalry  raised  Grant^s  force  to  170,000  effectives, 
and  uras  the  signal  of  action.  On  the  29th  March  commenced  the 
movement  to  the  left,  and  the  attack  upon  the  Cbnfederate  right 
This  movement  was  made  under  the  cover  of  a  threatened  attack 
along  the  entire  line,  but  did  not  d  ( i  i  ve  the  wakeful  ey  e  of  Xiee, 
who  at  ncQ  prepared  to  resist  as  best  he  could.  The  divisions  of 
Gen.  Pickett  and  of  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson  were  sent  to  the 
extreme  right,  and  with  them  the  cavalry,  in  nunibers  small;  and 
in  the  weak  and  hi' tken-ilown  con  lition  of  their  liorscs,  almost 
starved  for  want  of  iood,  in  poor  ijlight  to  compete  with  the  splen- 
did army  under  Sheridau,  flushed  with  their  recent  successes.  To 
Sheridan  and  his  ten  thousand  cavalry,  supported  by  two  corp.*?  of 
picked  in&ntry,  was  intrusted  the  movement  upon  Lee's  right 
flank.  The  first  attack  was  unsuccessful;  at  Binwiddie  Court- 
House  Sheridan  was  defeated  by  the  troops  under  Pickett,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  He  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  1st  April, 
his  cavalry  covering  and  completely  masking  his  infantry.  The 
battle  of  "  rive  Forks"  followed.  It  was  the  last  important  fight 
of  the  war.  The  forces  under  Johnson  and  Pickett,  two  small 
divisions,  with  tlie  Iinnclful  of  cavalry,  in  numbers  scarcely  one- 
fourih  of  the  oj.posing  iiost,  for  a  time  maintained  most  gallantly, 
and  with  heroic  spirit,  the  unequal  contest.  Their  flanks  were 
turned;  they  were  overpowered  by  liuuiucrs,  surrounded,  and  cat 
offj  resistance  was  no  longer  possible,  and  reinforcements  were  out 
of  the  question. 

There  never  was  published  any  official  report,  on  the  Confed< 
erate  side,  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  To  this  day  the  reports  of 
the  Confederate  Generals  engaged,  although  regulgrly  made  to 
Gen.  Lee,  have  never  seen  the  public  light :  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  Northern  version  of  the  battle  has  been  generally 
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accepted,  even  ia  the  newspapers  and  popular  narratives  of  the 

South,  and  a  very  false  idea  lias  obtained  of  tlie  merits  of  the 
acttOTi  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates,  and  juirticularlv  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  odds  i^aiost  which  tlie}'  contended  on  the  eventful 
first  day  of  April.  The  author  has  l^  fore  him  nianuscript  copies 
of  the  oilicial  reports  made  to  Gen.  Liee  ;  and  from  these  it  appears 
that  the  Confederate  force  was  not  half  what  it  has  been  popularly 
supposed  to  be ;  that  it  maintained  the  action  with  courage  and 
ability ;  that  it  won  a  victory  at  first  over  Sheridan,  before  his 
infantry  had  reinforced  him ;  and  that  it  at  last  yielded  the  field 
only  a^r  it  had  been  nearly  enveloped  by  the  largely  superiour 
forces  of  the  enemy.  In  his  official  report  of  Five  Forks  (suppressed 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  arms)  Gen.  Pickett  writes: 
"  The  field  was  most  stubbornly  contested  against  great  odds.  The 
whole  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  joined  withKautz,  the  Second  corps, 
and  pnrt  of  the  Sixth,  were  attacking  us.  I  learned  a  few  days 
afterwards,  ii'.mi  a  General  of  division  in  Warren's  corps,  that  it 
was  19,000  strong,  making  the  enemy's  force  probably  35,000, 
whilst  we  did  not  have  more  than  8,000  men  engaged."  Of  this 
small  Confederate  force  nearly  one*baIf  were  taken  prisoners ;  and 
an  action  which  had  taken  place  in  the  most  desperate  circurn* 
stances,  and  had  once  obtained  some  of  the  auspices  and  fruits  of  a 
Confederate  victory,  became  a  frightful  disaster. 

But  without  reference  to  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  and  even  if 
a  Confederate  victory  had  been  obtained  there,  the  fate  of  Peters- 
bni^  and  Hichmond  was  decided  elsewhere ;  for  Grant,  espying  the 
weakness  of  Lcc'<?  intrenched  line  before  the  former  city,  deter- 
mined to  break  it,  and  in  the  niorning  of  the  2d  April  opened  an 
attack  from  the  Apponuittox  to  llalcner's  Run.  Gen.  Lee  had 
foreseen  such  an  attack ;  he  knew  well  liow  little  the  troops  of 
Hill  and  Gordon,  strung  on  the  long  line,  were  able  to  meet  it ; 
but  he  was  never  more  calm  and  collected  than  when  on  this  mem- 
orable Sabbath,  in  the  broad  stretches  of  the  morning  sunshine, 
and  on  the  irradiated  landscape,  he  witnessed  from  a  position  near 
his  headquarter  the  battle  that  probably  contained  the  &te  of  him- 
self and  army.  It  was  observed  that,  though  always  attentive  to 
his  person,  he  was  dressed  this  morning  with  unusnal  and  scrnpu- 
Ions  care.  His  gold-hilted  sword,  seldom  worn,  hung  by  his  side. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  put  on  bis  best  attire  and  insignia,  not  know- 
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ing  where  tlie  night  miglit  find  him.  But  to  all  appearance  lie 
was  never  more  self-possessed  than  when  Tnonnted  on  h\s  iron-i^ray 
horse,  straigbt  as  an  arrow  and  calm  aa  a  May  morning,  he  watched 
through  his  glasses  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  One  could  imagine 
him  ;it  a  review;  the  repose  of  his  tn;inncr  was  perfect  and  eom- 
manding,  while  his  reative  horoc  curveted  and  fretted  under  him  ; 
but  it  was  remarked  OQoe  that  his  cheek  flashed,  and  a  gleam  of 
battle  shone  in  his  face,  as  a  shell  burst  almost  upon  him,  killing  a 
horse  near  by,  and  cutting  the  bridle-reins  of  his  own  magnificent 
chaiger. 

On  came  the  enemy  in  double  column  with  fearful  array.  Check 
ed  momentarily  on  Gordon^s  lines  to  the  lefb  of  the  Crater,"  a 
more  determined  attack  was  made  on  Hill's  weaker  position ;  and 
it  was  soon  observed  that  the  mn.sses  of  Federal  infantry,  over- 
running the  slender  opposition,  were  pressing  to  the  line  of  re- 
doubts some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  ground  first 
held  by  Hill.  Fort  Gregg  was  run  over;  Fort  Alexander  fell 
only  after  a  heroic  resistance ;  and  by  noou  it  wa^  apparent  to  Gen. 
Lee,  that  with  the  Southside  iiailroad  in  the  enemy's  possession  and 
his  intrenched  line  in  front  of  Petersburg  gone,  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  hold  the  town  long  enough  to  collect  and  organize  his 
men  for  the  last  chances  of  retreat 

On  the  brief  and  fiery  drama  that  had  taken  place  before  his 
eyes  he  made  no  comment,  furiher  than  to  turn  to  CoL  Marshall, 
one  of  his  aides,  and  say :  "  Well,  Ck>lonel,  it  has  happened  as  I 
told  them  it  would  in  Bichmond :  the  line  has  been  stretched  until 
it  has  broke." 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

The  last  retreat  of  Gen.  Ijee's  army. — Two  notable  pictures.— ^n.  Le«  coaccivea  a 
newprMpect  of  action.— A  &tal  mifloaniage  at  Amelia  Coiirt-Hoiue.^No  food  for 
the  tixmj. — Terrible  sufferings  of  the  retreai— General  despair  aad  miseiy. — ^Action 

at  SaOor's  Creek. — Condition  of  the  army  at  Appomattox  Court-House. — ^Apparitiorj 
of  the  white  flag. — (Torrespoudeaoe  between  Geoetala  Lee  aod  Grant. — Authentic 
and  detaQedaooonnt  of  their  interview  at  ICcLean'a  House. — Contradictioa  of  ya* 

rio  H  popular  reports  of  tlua  event^Geo.  Lee  announcing  the  terms  of  surrender 

to  Ins  offioerf-*. — f?<''<*nps  in  tbn  pnfampioonts. — Gen,  Tx^n's  la^t  ndrlress  to  his  troops. 
~.Hia  retam  to  EichmoncU — Last  tokens  of  afPection  and  respect  for  the  Confed* 
eiacy. 

KiGifT  gave  Gen.  Lee  the  time  lie  wanted  to  collect  his  forces 
for  retreat,  and  the  morning  of  the  M  April  fonr.d  liiai  across  the 
Appomattox,  with  the  remains  of  his  army  well  got  together,  head- 
ing away  froiii  Eichniorid.  la  the  light  of  that  morning  were  two 
notable  pictures.  A  pall  of  smoke,  with  the  golden  light  weaved 
in  its  folds,  hung  in  the  sky  above  Biohmond ;  benealih  roared  and 
sai^d  a  sea  of  fire,  reaching  from  the  island-dotted  river  to  the 
tall  trees  that  fringed  the  hill  on  which  the  Capitol  stood ;  skirting 
this  sea,  pouring  down  Church  Hill,  was  the  victorious  armj  glis- 
tening with  steel  and  banners,  now  ascending  Franklin  str^t,  curv* 
ing  at  the  Exchange  HoU?!  to  the  upper  streets  that  led  to  Capitol 
Square,  making  this  curve  the  point  where  passionate  music  clash- 
ed out  its  triumph,  and  each  body  of  troops  took  up  tlie  cheer  of 
victory,  and  cavalrymen  waved  their  swords,  and  the  column  swept 
up  the  hill  as  if  in  sudden  haste  to  seize  the  green  patcli  of  ground 
where  stood  the  dundj  walls  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Coniederacy. 
Away  from  this  scene  of  sublime  honour  was  the  other  picture :  an 
army  tattered,  brown,  weather-beaten,  moving  through  the  woods 
and  on  blind  roads,  with  straggling,  distressed  trains,  the  faces  of 
its  soldiers  turned  from  Bichmond,  but  ever  and  anon  looking  cu- 
riously to  the  sky,  and  to  its  pillars  and  drapexy  of  smoke,  and 
the  black  horrour  that  stood  there  all  day,  while  the  forest  pulsed 
in  glorious  sunshine,  and  quiet  fields  peeped  out  in  the  garniture  of 
Spring. 
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The  last  game  of  war  had  now  truly  oommenoed  between  Lee 
and  Grant,  the  nirmcr  aiming  to  save  his  army,  wticli  lie  had 
already  extricated  beyond  liis  liopcs,  and  the  latter  nKiking  every 
endeavour  to  cut  oil'  and  capture  or  destroy  it.  in  the  morning  ot' 
the  3d  April,  Gen.  Leo  showed  remarkable  spirits,  and  had  evi- 
dently obtained  a  new  confidence.  A  correspondent  of  the  London 
IRmes,  who  ^thfally  and  yividlj  desoribed  the  retreat^  relates  that 
on  this  morning  Gen.  Lee  remarked:  "I  have  got  my  sxvmj  safe 
oat  cf  its  breastworks,  and  in  order  to  follow  me,  my  enemy  mast 
abandon  his  lines,  and  can  derive  no  farther  benefit  from  his  rail- 
roads and  the  James  Biver."  Anyhow,  a  reflection  of  this  sort 
was  just  Gen.  Lee  had  yet  an  army  of  twenty-five  thonsand  men ; 
it  was  foot-loose,  ready  to  move  in  any  direction ;  the  men  were 
exhilarated,  relieved  from  the  confinement  of  giecre  and  eniercrlnjx 
into  the  open  country;  and  having  already  ueeotiijili^ued  9o  much, 
the  commander  might  yet  hojie  to  use  his  army  v.'ith  eifect,  espe- 
cially if  o[']'f  irtunlty  oeeurreil  to  full  in  detail  upon  the  fctrces  into 
"which  Grant  would  neceaisarily  have  to  divide  hid  army,  with  a 
view  to  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  parsuit. 

In  that  poisoit,  the  possession  of  the  Southside  Bailroad  had 
given  the  enemy  all  the  advantages  of  the  interioar  line.  Lee  was 
alive  to  this  disadvantage;  the  very  privates  of  his  army  under- 
stood it.  Men  who  carried  maskets  were  heard  to  say  to  their 
comrade? :  "  Grant  is  trying  to  cut  off  *  Uncle  Robert'  at  Burkes- 
ville  junction"  (the  point  of  meeting  of  the  Southside  and  Danville 
roads) ;  and  the  answer  was :  "  Grant  has  got  the  inside  track  and 
can  get  there  fir?t."    This  "was  the  plain  truth  cif  the  situation. 

Grant  held  the  Southside  road,  and  was  pressing  f  :irw;ird  troops 
under  Sheridan  towards  the  Danville  road,  to  which  he  had  a 
straight  cut  without  a  particle  of  obstruction,  except  a  small  lorce 
of  cavalry  under  Fltzhugh  Lee.  Gen.  Lee^  on  the  contrary,  was 
moving  by  a  circuitous  route  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Appomattox, 
encumbered  by  a  huge  wagon  train,  and  having  in  front  of  him  a 
swollen  river,  which  proved,  indeed,  a  terrible  delay  when  every 
moment  counted.  So  great  were  these  obstacles,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  Grant  might  have  ^eotually  intercepted  the  retreat  at 
Amelia  Oourt-Hous^  if  he  had  made  extraordinary  exertions  to 
do  so,  and  concentrated  the  forces  under  Sheridan  and  Meade.  As 
it  was,  Gen.  Lee  did  not  succceed  in  reaeliing  this  point  until  the 
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6th  April ;  the  bridges  oyer  the  Appomattox  being  swept  awaj, 
or  rendered  useless  by  the  freshets  which  covered  the  low  grounds 
and  prevented  access  to  them.  The  troops  finally  crossed  on  pon« 
toons  at  two  or  three  places ;  and  although  saffering  severely  from 
want  of  rations,  they  pushed  forward  in  good  spirits  to  Amelia 
Cfourt-ITousp. 

In  the  suburl>s  of  this  pretW  little  village  the  trains  encamped, 
and  the  travel-worn  troops  bivouacked  in  the  fields.  The  morale 
of  the  army  was  excellent;  it  had  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test  of 
any  great  sutiering.  It  still  presented  a  formidable  spectacle  in 
lines  of  veterans  with  bristling  bayonets,  led  by  such  heroic  com- 
manders as  Longstreet,  Gordon  and  lAahone.  The  important^  vital 
concern  was,  to  provision  it ;  and  a  fortnight  before,  Gen.  Lee,  in 
view  of  the  exigencies  of  retreat,  had  given  urgent  and  precise 
orders  that  large  sappUes  of  commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores 
should  be  sent  forward  from  Danville  to  Amelia  Court-House. 
Bat  at  the  latter  place  he  found  not  a  ration.  His  orders  bad  been 
disre^rded ;  and  now,  in  the  second  stage  of  retreat,  aiming  at 
Lynchburrr  in  the  direction  of  Farmville,  hia  army  faced  a  new 
enemy  in  hunger,  and  staggered  under  an  accumulation  of  distress 
that  only  the  hardiest  natures  could  endure. 

The  lino  of  retreat  penetrated  a  region  of  hills,  where  good  posi- 
tions might  be  taken  for  defence ;  bat  the  straggling  woods,  the 
pine  barrens,  and  the  small  patches  of  clearing,  afforded  bu^  little 
prospect  for  subsistence.  Half  the  army  was  broken  up  into  forag< 
ing  parties  to  get  food ;  opportunities  of  desertion  diminished  it  at 
every  step  *,  men  who  plucked  from  the  trees  leaves  and  twigs  to 
assurge  their  hunger,  dropped  out  by  the  wayside,  famishing; 
Jaded  horses  and  mulos  sunk  under  the  whips  of  the  teamsters,  and 
broken  wagons  choked  the  roads.  The  retreat  became  slow  and 
slower.  The  numbers  and  excellcnco  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  gave 
thcni  a  fatal  advantage.  The  reserve  train,  containing  nearly  all 
the  ammunition  ot  Lee's  army,  was  attacked  and  burned  in  the  first 
stages  of  retreat,  and  the  fate  awaiting  other  portions  of  the  aruiy 
train  was  foreseen.  Its  unwieldy  biz&  and  bIow  movement  made  it 
an  eaay  prey,  and  it  was  incessantly  attacked,  and  large  sections 
carried  off  or  destroyed,  from  this  time  commenced  the  most  dis- 
tressing scenes  of  the  march.  Hunger  brought  with  it  the  demoral* 
ization  it  never  M\a  to  produce  in  a  laige  number  of  men ;  nearly 
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every  hour  of  the  day  there  was  an  attack  of  cavalry,  a  running 
fight ;  the  woods  rocked  with  the  explosions^  where  burning  wag- 
ons filled  with  ammunition  and  phells  h?A  been  abandoned ;  and 
Tvben  rn'glit  came,  and  the  army  paused  in  the  hnsly  field-works 
thrown  up  for  their  protection,  tbo  wolves  were  beard  n<;;ix'm  upon 
the  track,  and  the  incessant  cry  of  "  caval  ry,"  and  fierce  volleys 
of  iire,  prevented  the  jaded  men  Irom  catching  even  one  undisturbed 
hour  of  sleep. 

The  retreat  continued.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness  continued. 
For  the  four  or  five  days,  during  which  the  retreating  army  toiled 
on,  it  is  said  "  the  suffering  of  the  men  &om  the  pangs  of  huuger 
has  not  been  approached  in  the  military  annals  of  the  last  fifty 
years."  Despondency,  like  a  black  poisonous  mist,  weighed  down 
its  endeavours,  and  infected  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  men  fell  out 
of  the  ranks  by  hundreds,  overcome  by  want  of  food  and  sleep,  and 
worn  out  by  exhaust'-^n  ;  or  what  was  equally  bad,  they  flropped 
their  heavy  priin^  and  cartridge-boxes,  and  struggled  aloMg,  a  useless 
and  cumbrous  rnob.  Many  laid  down  to  die  ;  nuiiiy  welcomed 
death  as  (Tod's  blessing  in  disguise,  and  with  gaunt  iluiiitic  glaring 
ho]>ele£isly  from  tlieir  sunken  eyes,  sought  places  to  tliiow  down 
their  exhausted  bodies,  and  demand  from  nature  the  end  of  their 
sufferings. 

The  fashion  of  retreat  was,  that  at  evezy  hill  divisions  would 
alternately  halt  and  form  lines  of  battle  to  check  their  pursuers. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  halts,  just  south  of  Sailor's  Creds^  a  tributary 
of  the  Appomattox,  that  a  conmdemble  fight  ensued  on  the  6th  of 
April,  in  which  Sheridan  struck  in  upon  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
took  a  number  of  prisoners,  but  not  without  learning  to  bis  cost, 
that  in  the  fugitive,  famishing  crowd  there  was  yet  something  of  the 
old  fire  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  capable  of  an  episode 
of  desperate  and  devoted  courage,  in  what  were  evidently  the 
final  scenes  of  its  existence.  The  attack  was  made  with  great 
suddenness;  the  enemy  running  over  a  portion  of  Ewell'a  com- 
mand, appeared  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  when  8ud> 
denly  he  found  in  his  front  a  line  of  battle  that  had  been  devel- 
oped with  a  swiftness  that  showed  that  Lee  had  yet  under  his 
quick  and  facile  band  troops,  devoted,  desperate,  even  in  the 
last  extremity  responsive  to  their  commander.  At  the  first  per- 
ception of  the  shock  of  attack,  0en.  Lee  formed  a  line  of  battle  to 
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repulse  tlie  enemy,  if  he  advanced  upon  wtat  remained  of  tte  Con- 
federate trains  moving  towards  Iligli  Bridge.  A  brigade  of  infan- 
try was  pushed  across  at  donlile-ciuick,  and  between  Ewell's  nu  n 
and  the  hitherto  vietorlons  troopers  of  Sheridan,  arose  a  wall  (jf 
bayonets  flanked  by  cannon.  In  view  of  tiiid  formidable  apx>ari- 
tton,  the  enemy  went  hook.  At  one  time,  bowever,  a  fierce  battle 
was  expected,  and  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  a  lurid  glare  of  signals 
along  the  Federal  lines  made  a  laminons  track  throxigb  the  forest, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  pielade  to  another  attack.  Qen.  Lee  himsdf 
watched  anxiously  the  remarkable  and  picturesque  scene.  On  a 
plateau,  raised  from  the  ibrest  whence  they  had  emerged,  were  the 
broken  troops;  there  were  exclamations  of  rage  and  defiance 
among  them,  the  evident  smart  of  mortificiition  ;  in  front  was  the 
line  of  battle  Ftill  and  calm,  awaiting  another  attack.  But  no 
attack  w:.s  made  ;  Sheridan  was  content  with  his  adventnre.  As 
Gen.  Lee  rode  back  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  night,  through  tiie 
disordered  groups  on  the  plateau,  there  were  cries :  "  It's  Gen.  Lee  1 
UudcBobert  I  Where's  the  man  who  won't  follow  Uncle  Robert  ?  " 
He  had  not  yet  despaired  of  saying  the  men  who  testified  to  him 
such  love  and  confidence  in  the  extremities  of  fiite. 

In  the  night  of  ihe  Sth  April,  the  reduced,  worn,  suffering 
army  reached  Appomattox  Court-House.  It  was  now  within 
twenty-four  miles  of  Lynchbuig,  on  a  strip  of  land  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  Rivers.  What  had  been  the  Army  of 
Northern  Yirginia  was  now  counted  by  a  few  thousands.  Gordon 
inarched  in  front  with  scarcely  more  than  two  thousand  men;  the 
wreck  of  Longsticct's  command  made  up  the  rear;  and  between 
Gordon  and  T.ongstrcct  were  the  remaining  wagons,  and  clinging 
to  them  thousands  of  unarmed  and  famished  stragglers,  too  weak 
to  carry  their  muskets.  To  such  condition  was  reduced  the  grand, 
memorable  army  that  had  traversed  so  many  distances,  and  aooom* 
plished  so  many  campaigns;  that  had  twice  trod  the  enemy's  soil, 
and  displayed  itself  on  the  fi)reground  of  Washington ;  that  bad 
never  known  rout  or  panic ;  that  had  made  the  greatest  name  in 
the  world*s  history ;  and  that  was  now  to  die  only  in  the  annihilap 
tion  of  all  its  parts,  without  ever  having  given  to  its  enemy  aught 
of  triumph  or  taken  upon  itself  a  shadow  of  shame. 

In  the  early  light  of  the  9th  April,  Gordon  discovered  the 
enemy  in  bis  front  in  heavy  force,  closing  the  outlet  towards 
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Lynchburg,  and  was  ordered  to  out  his  way  through.  Advancing 
with  his  thin  line,  he  drove  the  enemy's  dismounted  cavalry  for 
half  an  hour,  until  he  came  upon  large  masses  of  infantry  just 
forming  to  advance.  Tt  was  now  apparent  that  the  Federal  forces 
were  closing  in,  and  extending  tlieir  cordon  of  infantry,  cavalrj', 
and  artillery,  until  the  Ooufederate  army  v."as  almost  completely 
surrounded.  Sheridan  was  in  front,  Meade  was  in  the  rear,  Ord 
was  south  of  the  Court-House.  The  moment  seemed  to  have  coma 
wbea  in  an  attempt  to  extricate  itself,  what  remained  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  would  be  called  upon  to  crown  its  historic 
fame  by  a  last  charge  and  a  glorious  death.  There  were  men  who 
would  have  died  with  Lee,  without  a  murmur,  fighting  to  the  last 
But  a  wanton  saimfioe  of  human  life  was  far  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  coniman  d  i  r. 

At  first  Gen.  Lee  had  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  surrender.  In 
the  distress  of  retreat  the  idea  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  one 
of  his  ofTiccr?,  and  he  had  answered  with  concern  iwA  in  a  tone  of 
displeasiue:  '^Surrender!  I  have  too  many  fitjhting  men  for 
that."  When  on  the  7th  Apr']],  Grant  sent  a  note  proposing  sur- 
render, Gen.  Lee  replied  by  denying  the  premise  assnmed  by  the 
enemy  "  of  the  hopelessness  of  future  resistance  on  liie  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia."  But  the  experience  of  two  succeed* 
ing  days  brought  him  face  to  &ce  with  the  desperate  situation^ 
the  current  was  now  too  strong  against  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
yield. 

As  the  signs  of  battle  strangely  and  suddenly  ceased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  flag  of  truce,  Gen.  Lee  was  seen  riding  rapidly  to 
the  rear  to  seek  an  interview  with  Grant 

The  object  of  this  sharp  ride  in  the  fresh  morning  was  known 
only  to  the  two  commanders.  After  the  ali'air  of  Sailor's  Creek, 
and  while  Gen.  Lec  continued  his  retreat  towards  Appomattox 
Court-IIousc,  the  follow ini^  corres|>ondence  had  gone  on  while  both 
armies  were  in  inuLiou,  uiicunscious  of  the  silent  and  si^uiiicaut  use 
of  the  pen  that  had  at  last  come  in  to  supersede  their  arms,  and 
conclude  the  drama: 

I. 

April  7. 

Oen,  JR,  JS,  Lee^  Commander  C,  &  A,: 

Sib: — ^The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  .of  the 
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hopelessness  of  further  resistanoe  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Yirginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  tliat  it  is  so,  and  regarfl'it  as  my 

duty  to  sfihl  from  myself  tlie  responsibility  of  any  farther  eliusion 
of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  tliat  portion,  of  the 
Confederate  States  army  knov/n  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Very  rcspecLfuily,  your  obedient  servant, 

XT.  S.  Gbant,  Ideutenant-Gfeneraly 
Chmrrumdi'ng  Armies  of  the  Un^ed  SUUes, 

II. 

April  1 

GEinsRAL : — have  received  your  note  of  this  date.  Though 
not  entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express  of  the  hopelessness  of 
farther  r^tonce  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I 

reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and, 
therefore,  before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you 
will  offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender. 

B.  E.  IjEK,  General 

To  L1B0T.-GSV.  n.  S.  Osiar, 

Commanding  Armie«  of  the  United  States. 

m. 

Aprils. 

lb  Gen.  M.  M,  Lee^  OommcmtMug  Oonfxierate  tSiates  Army: 

Genehal  : — Your  note  of  h?i  evening?,  in  reply  to  mine  of  same 
date,  asking  the  condilions  on  which  I  will  acce|)t  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  A^irginia,  is  just  received. 

In  reply.  I  would  say,  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  th^' 
is  but  one  condition  that  I  iusist  upon,  viz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shaU  be  disqualified  for  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nntil  properly 
exchanged. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  offioers  to  meet  any  officers  you 
may  name  fbr  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you^  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  surs 
render  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,. 

U.  S.  Grant,  TAeutmant-Generc^^ 
Chmmanding  Armies  of  ihe  Unikd  ^cUes.. 
11 
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IV. 

Aprils. 

General: — lecclvt  l,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to^lay  in 
answer  to  mine  of  yesterday. 

I  did  not  intend  to  propose  tte  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Norllicrii  A'irginia,  but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To 
be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the 
surrender.  Bnt,  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  llie  sole 
object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know  whether  your  propossds  would  tend 
to  tbat  end. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  yon  with  a  view  to  surrender  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  may 
affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my  command,  and  lead 
to  the  restoration  of  peace^  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at 
10  A.K.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage-road  to  Biohmond,  between 
the  picket-lines  of  the  two  armies. 

Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee, 
Gmaral  Confidsraie  Staks  Armies, 

To  Lieut.-Uek.  Gbasi, 

CommaDding  Armies  of  the  United  Statoa. 

V. 

April  9. 

0m,  S,  K  ZeCj  Commandi^  0,  S,  A. : 

General: — Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  huvc  no 
authority  to  treat  ou  the  subject  of  peaxie,  the  meeting  proposed  for 
10  A.1L  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however, 
General,  that  I  am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with  jourself;  and 
the  whole  North  entertain  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon 
which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South  laying 
down  their  arms  they  will  hasten  that  most  def^irable  event,  save 
thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property 
not  yet  destroyed. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled  without 
the  loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Jjieul.-Gtn.  U.  S.  A. 
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VI. 

■April  9,  1SG5. 

General  : — I  received  your  note  of  this  moruing  oa  tlie  picket- 
line,  whither  I  bad  come  to  meet  jou  and  ascertain  definitely 
what  terms  were  embraced  in  yonr  proposition  of  yesterday  with 
reference  to  the  surrender  of  this  army. 

I  now  reqaest  an  interview  in,  accordance  with  the  offer  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  Lee,  QenaraL 

To  Lrocnr.-GEi?.  Grant. 

Coomiaadiog  United  States  Aimies. 

VIL 

Aprils. 

Gen.  H.  K  Lee,  Qmmanding  Confederate  States  Armies: 

Your  note  of  this  date  is  bat  this  moment  (11.50  A.  M.)  re- 
ceived. 

In  consequence  of  my  having  passed  from  the  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg  road  to  the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road,  I  am  at 
this  writing  about  four  miles  west  of  Walter's  Church,  and  will 
push  forward  to  the  firont  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  you. 

Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish  the  interview 
to  take  place  will  meet  me. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ^rvant^ 

U.  S.  Grant,  LieuL-Gen. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  tiiis  intimation  tliat  Gen.  Leo  now 
rode  to  the  rear.  The  news  ran  quickly  tlirougii  llic  Federal  and 
Confederate  ranks,  as  ihey  suspended  iiostilitics.  Wliilc  tiie  inter- 
view was  taking  place  between  the  cominanders,  the  two  armies 
watched  each  other  in  a  strange  suspense,  readily  im^iniug  the 
mighty  interests  which  these  two  men  now  weighed  in  the  simple 
&rm-house  where  they  had  met  Peace  might  follow  this  inter* 
view.  It  might  end  in  resumption  of  hostilities,  in  fiercest  battle^ 
in  terrible  carnage.  The  two  armies  Vrere  plainly  visible  to  each 
other.  The  Confederates  skirted  a  strip  of  woods  in  rear  of  the 
town.  Through  the  vistas  of  the  streets  might  be  seen  their  wagon- 
trains.  The  minutes  passed  but  slowly.  The  approach  of  every 
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horseman  attracted  an  eager  look.  Skirmish  line  confronting  Bkir- 
mish  line,  lines  of  battle  confronting  lines  of  battle,  cannon  con- 
fronting cannon,  awaited  in  dead  sOenoe  the  issue  of  the  pr^ant 
hour. 

The  interview  in  ■which  Gen,  Lee  concluded  to  surrender  his 
army,  and  resolved  the  destiny  of  the  Southern  Confederaey,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  and  memorable  single  events 
of  modern  annals.  It  is  usual-  in  history,  and  a  great  satisfection 
to  the  curious,  to  relate  such  events  with  singular  minuteness, 
attending  to  the  slightest  circumstances.  The  author  has  been 
enabled  to  give  snch  an  account  of  this  interview ;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  this  plain  circumstantial  account,  bordering  on 
the  style  of  a  proces-verbal^  differs  &om  the  many  attempts  to 
dramatize  the  event,  and  contradicts  nearly  every  popular  story 
that  has  been  recited  for  sensation.  The  author  has  the  best  evi- 
dence in  the  world  for  saying  that  every  account  of  this  interview 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  popular  publications  contains  no 
less  than  fonr  or  five  distinct  and  remarkable  erronrs. 

Thus  it  has  been  popularly  reported  that  the  tirst  interview 
between  the  two  commanders  took  place  under  an  fipple-tree,  which 
has  consequently  been  crowned  with  historic  associations.  This  is 
false.  The  fact  is,  that  in  tlie  morning  of  the  9th  April,  after  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  commanders  had  progressed  to 
the  point  referred  to  in  our  narrative,  Oen.  Lee,  with  a  single 
member  of  his  staff,  was  resting  under  an  apple-tree,  when  Ool*. 
Babcock,  of  Gen.  Grant's  staff,  rode  up  under  a  flag  of  truce,  say- 
ing that  if  Cren.  Lee  remained  where  he  was,  Gen.  Grant  would 
come  to  him  by  the  road  the  latter  was  then  pursuing.  This  was 
the  only  interview  under  or  near  the  apple-tree ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  following  day  Col.  Marshall,  who  attcnde(k 
GcTi,  Lee  on  tlic  occasion,  was  surprised  to  find  Federal  soldiers 
haeking  at  the  tree,  and  was  amused  at  their  idea  of  obtaining 
from  it  mementoes  of  the  snrrender.  Obtaining  news  of  Grant's 
approach,  Gen.  Lee  at  once  ordered  Col.  Marshall  to  find  a 
fit  and  convenient  house  fi>r  the  interview.  Col.  Marshall  applied 
to  the  first  citizen  he  met,  Mr.  Wilmer  McLean,  and  was  directed 
to  a  house  vacant  and  dismantled.  He  refiiaed  to  use  it,  and  Mr. 
McLean  then  offei^d  to  conduct  him  and  the  General  to  his 
own  residenoei  a  comfortable  frame  house,  with  a  long  portico  and 
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oonyement  "sittiog-room/'  foinished  after  the  bare  style  of  the 

times. 

The  house  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Gen.  Lee's  camp. 
The  (JonfedcTate  commander  was  attended  onl}'  by  one  of  his  aides, 
Col.  Marshall,  a  youthful,  boyiih-looking  sciou  of  the  old  aad 
illustrious  Marshall  family  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  the  constant 
couipaiiiou  of  Gcu.  Lee  in  all  his  campaigns,  and,  as  his  private 
secretary,  had  sbown.  himself  mastei  of  the  pen  as  well  as  of  the 
sword.  With  Grant  there  were  several  of  his  staff-officers ;  and  a 
number  of  Federal  Generals,  including  Ord  and  Sheridan,  entered 
the  room  and  joined  in  the  slight  general  conversation  that  took 
place  there. 

The  interview  was  opened  without  the  least  ceremony.  The 
story  has  been  frequently  repeated  that  0en.  Lee  tendered  his 
sword,  and  that  Gen.  Qrmt  returned  it  with  a  complimentary 

remarlr.  There  was  no  such  absurdity.  Gren.  Leo  "wore  his  sword 
(which  was  rsot  his  usual  habit),  and,  on  the  exchange  of  saluta- 
tion?. Gen.  Grant  remarked:  "I  must  apologize,  General,  for  not 
wearing  my  sword;  it  had  gone  otf  in  my  baggage,  when  I 
received  your  note."  Gen.  Leo  Lowed,  and  ut  once,  and  without 
further  conversation,  asked  that  Gen.  Grant  would  state,  in 
writing  if  bo  preferred  it,  the  terms  on  which  he  would  receive 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia.  Qea,  Grant 
complied  by  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  room,  and  writing  with  a 
common  lead-pencil  the  following  note : 

Appomattox  Cooai-Hocse,  April  9, 1865. 
Gm,Ji.  M  Zee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A.: 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
8th  inst,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit : 

EoUs  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  dutdicate, 
one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to 
be  retained  by  such,  of^ccrs  as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  parole  not  to  take  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly 
exchanged ;  and  each  company  or  re^mental  conmiander  to  agn 
a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and 
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stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  offioeis  appointed  by  me  to  leodve 
tbem. 

This  will  not  embrace  tbe  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 

private  horpeg  or  baggage. 

This  done,  each  oflicer  and  man  v,-i]l  be  aHowcd  lo  return  to 
their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long 
as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may 
reside. 

Very  lespectfally, 

U.  S.  Grakt,  LieuL'ChMraL 

Gen.  Lee  read  the  paper  with'  qoiet  and  sober  attention ; 

there  was  no  di5'CU53Fnon  of  terms.  The  common  report  that  Gen. 
Lee  e:xpressed  any  grateful  emotion,  or  charueterized  the  terms  a3 
generous,  is  wholly  untrue.  Such  an  effusion  might  have  been 
just;  it  is  a  pleasant  satisfaction  to  one  party  of  the  curious,  but 
it  did  not  occur.  The  only  and  single  remark  he  made  upon  the 
pencilled  note  was  to  inquire  about  the  oi&cers'  property  exempted 
from  the  surrender,  remarking  that  most  of  the  horses  in  the  ser- 
vice were  owned  by  those  using  them.  The  note  was  handed  to 
CoL  Badeau,  who  attended  Gen.  Grant  as  secretary,  to  copy  in  ink. 
There  was  but  one  ink«stand  available,  and  copies  were  made  in 
turn  by  CSol.  Badeau  andCoL  MaishalL  This  occupied  some  time, 
and  in  the  interval  the  Generals  made  some  natural  inquiries  after 
the  health  and  condition  of  mutual  acquaintances.  But  there  was 
no  conversation  of  general  interest  except  or.e  remark  of  Oon.  Lec, 
that  he  had  some  2,000  or  3,000  Federal  prisoners  on  his  hands, 
and  feared  tliat  lie  did  not  have  rations  to  supply  them.  G«n. 
Sheridan  spoke  up:  "  1  liave  rations  for  25,000  men."  The  copy 
of  Gen.  Grant's  note  having  been,  obtained  in  ink,  Gen.  Lee  spoke 
apart  to  Col.  Marshall,  who  wrote  a  reply  commencing  with  the 
usual  formality,  have  the  honour  to  reply  to  your  communica- 
tion of,"  &C,  which  words  Gen  Lee  erased,  reducing  the  reply  to 
the  following  brief  sentences: — 

BEA£Q0ABI£BS  ABXZ  OF  ^OKTHSKN  YlBOnflA, 

Apnl  9, 18(i6. 

iMuirQm.  U,  8.  Orantj  (hmmanding  U,  S.A,: 

General  : — have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing 
the  terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  pro- 
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posed  by  you.  As  they  are  substantially  ihe  same  as  those  express- 
ed in  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed 
to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  cany  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R  E.  Lee,  Gmeral, 

The  cxcbangc  of  these  notes  terminated  the  intervie^v.  Tt  was 
singularly  simple ;  utterlv  Ijald  of  all  liietorioal  flourishes  and  cere- 
monies ;  but  its  very  simplicity  give  it  an  interest  and  dignity  tliat 
the  most  excessive  formalities  might  fail  to  furnish.  The  bareness 
of  tjie  dialogue  should  uofc  give  tlie  idea  of  stiffness  in  the  actors; 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  The  manners  of  both  commanders 
were  easy,  self-possessed,  those  of  plain  gentlemen  in  ordinary  inter- 
course, and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  two  men  of  important  station 
could  be  found  within  the  limits  of  America  who  so  equally  abbor^ 
red  the  theatrical  as  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
The  manners  and  carriage  of  the  latter  in  the  memorable  interview 
were  thus  described  by  the  correspondent  of  a  Northern  news- 
paper: "Gen.  Lee  looked  very  much  jaded  and  worn,  but,  never- 
theles?,  presented  the  same  itiagniflcent  pJi?pfqu'2  for  which  he  has 
always  been  noted.  He  was  neatly  dressed  in  gray  cloth,  without 
embroidery  or  any  insiLrnia  of  rank,  except  three  stairs  worn  ou  the 
turned  portion  oi  his  coat  collar.  His  cheeks  were  very  much 
bronzed  by  exposure,  but  still  shone  ruddy  underneath  it  all.  He 
ia  growing  quite  bald,  and  wears  one  of  the  side  locks  of  his  hair 
thrown  across  the  upper  portion  of  his  forehead,  which  is  as  white 
and  fair  as  a  woman's.  He  stands  fully  six  feet  one  inch  in  height, 
and  weighs  something  over  two  hundred  pounds,  without  being 
burdened  with  a  pound  of  superfluous  flesh.  Dunng  the  whole  in- 
terview he  was  retii^  and  dignified  to  a  degree  bordering  on  taci- 
turnity, but  was  free  from  all  exhibition  of  temper  or  mortification. 
His  demeanour  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  possessed  gentleman  who 
had  a  very  disagreeable  duty  to  peribrm,  but  was  determined  to 
get  through  it  as  w^ell  and  as  soon  as  be  eould." 

When  Gen.  Lee  rode  back  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  his 
headquarters,  what  had  been  done  was  visible  in  his  and  there 
was  no  need  of  words  to  inform  his  officers  assembled  to  meet  him 
that  terms  of  surrender  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  no  more.   When  he  had  announced  the 
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result  to  bis  officers  in  a.  few  simple  words,  tliej  approached  him 
in  order  of  rank  to  shake  hands  and  cxpres55  their  satisfaction  at 
his  course.  Many  shed  tears ;  but  the  ceremony  was  quiet  and 
decorous ;  and  when  at  a  later  liour  the  fact  of  surrender  and  the 
terms  were  announced  to  the  troops,  there  was  not  a  sliout,  not  a 
word  of  exultation  even  at  the  prospect  of  tlic  tcrniiuation  of 
their  suilorings,  and  the  observer,  could  scai^coly  appreciate  the 
znagnitude  of  an  event  unattended  hj  spectacle  or  dramatic  dr- 
cumstance. 

The  &ot  was,  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  !N'orthern  Yirgioia 
was  an  event  Mt  -without  an  exhihition  to  the  eye.  There  was  no 
spectacular  concMon  of  a  struggle  that  for  four  years  had  rocked 
the  fields  of  Virginia ;  no  dramatization ;  the  feelings  of  the  troops 
in  this  respect  were  magnanimously  spaied  by  the  enemy.  There 
was  a  Federal  coin'nn  waving  a  white  flag  and  lines  of  troops 
Iringing  a  distant  hill.  There  was  nothing  visible  in  front  but 
these  ;  no  crash  of  music  dioLurbed  tlie  evening  air;  no  cheer  was 
lieard.  On  the  Confederate  side  the  disbanded  lines  of  attack 
moved  across  the  field  with  the  slow  step  of  niournerio.  As  the 
sun  descended  tlie  sky  it  was  strange  to  see  that  Federal  column 
so  near,  and  yet  no  gun  in  position  to  confront  it,  no  line  of  battle, 
no  preparations  for  action  so  long  ^miliar  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
so  often  snatched  their  hasty  sleep  on  the  verge  of  battle,  thinking 
of  the  chances  of  eternity  on  the  morrow. 

The  very  absence  of  dramatic  accessary  in  the  surrender  gives 
it  a  strange  and  tender  interest.  The  simple  scene  in  which  Qm, 
Lee  and  his  army  separated  is  touching  from  ifei  very  simplicity. 
There  was  no  harangue  or  ceremony  when  in  the  evening  of  this 
memorable  day  the  men  surrounded  Gen.  Lee's  headquarters,  and 
v.  ithout  distinction  pressed  upon  the  illustrious  and  beloved  com- 
mander, and  sought  to  shake  his  liand  and  hear  the  voice  that  had 
so  often  conducted  them  to  battle,  it  was  said  that  Gen.  Lee  wept 
on  the  occasion.  He  did  not ;  there  were  deeper  signa  of  suffering 
— ^the  misty  look  of  unshed  tears  in  a  strong  man's  &ce  as  he  turned 
to  the  throng  that  pressed  upon  him,  and  said  slowly  and  painfully : 
Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  together.  I  have  done  my 
best  for  you.   My  heart  13  too  full  to  say  more." 

The  formal  leave  of  his  army  was  accomplished  the  next  day  in 
the  following  written  address: 
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^BteADQiTABfms  Abut  Northerk  Yitumtu, 

April  10,  ISGd. 

After  four  years  of  nrduous  service,  marked  bv  unsurpassed 
courage  and  roititude,  the  Army  of  ^Nortliern  Virginia  has  been 
competled  to  yield  to  overwbelming  numbers  and  resonioes. 

I  need  not  tell  tlie  surviYOis  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles, 
who  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to 
this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them ;  but  Ceding  that  valour  and 
devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for  the 
loss  that  would  have  attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I 
have  determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past 
services  have  endcf^red  them  to  their  country  men. 

By  tbc  terms  of  agreement,  officers  aad  men  can  return  to  their 
homes,  and  remain  there  until  exchanged. 

You  "will  take  with  you  the  s  disfaciion  ihoA.  pw^et'l.-^  from  ihe 
coiiscioiLsness  of  duii/  faiOtfuliyj^rformed;  and  I  earnt^tlj  pray  that 
a  merciful  God  will  extend  to  jon  His  blessing  and  protection. 

With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion 
to  your  country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and 
generous  consideration  of  myself,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  £urewell. 

B.  E.  Leb,  GmeraL 

At  the  final  act  of  surrender  Gen.  Lee  was  not  present  It  was 
executed  by  commissioner?,  designated  for  the  purpose,  who  acceded 
to  the  following  agreement: 

« 

ArroifATTOS  OoruT-HocsE,  Va..  April  10,  1865. 
Agreement  rnkred  inlo  this  day,  i)i  nyard  to  the  surreiuler  of  llie  Army 
of  Norlhcru  Virginia  i.o  tlic  LI niltd  States  authorities. 

First — The  troops  shall  march  by  brigades  and  detachments  to 
a  designated  point ;  stack  their  arms,  deposit  their  flags,  stilires, 
pistols,  etc.,  aud  from,  thence  march  to  their  homes,  under  charge 
of  their  ofiacers,  superintended  by  their  respective  division  and 
corps  commanders,  officers  retaining  their  side*arms  and  the 
auliiorized  number  of  private  Horses. 

Second, — ^AIl  public  horses,  and  public  property  of  all  kinds, 
to  be  turned  over  to  staffof&cers  to  be  designated  by  the  United 
States  authorities. 

iZ^trdC— Such  transportation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  neces- 
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sary  for  the  transportation  of  the  private  baggage  of  officers  ^ill 
be  allowed  to  aooompany  tbe  officers,  to  be  turned  over,  at  the  end 
of  the  trip,  to  the  nearest  Umted  States  quartermaster,  receipts 
being  taken  for  the  same. 

Fourth. — Couriers  and  mounted  men  of  the  artillery  and 
cavalry,  whose  hordes  are  their  own  private  property,  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  them. 

F4f(h. — The  surrender  oi'  the  Army  of  Xorthcrn  Virginia  shall 
be  construed  to  include  all  the  forces  operating  v.-itli  tl)at  army  on 
the  8Ui  instant,  the  date  of  the  coiumeucemcnt  of  the  negotiations 
for  surrender,  except  such  bodies  of  cavalry  as  actually  made  their 
escape  previous  to  the  surrender,  and  except,  also,  such  pieces  of 
artillery  as  were  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Appomattox  Court- 
House  at  the  time  of  surrender  on  the  9th  instant 
(Signed)  John  Qibbon,  MaJ.-Om,  Vohmfeers. 

Charles  Gbippdt,  Brevet Maj.-Cfen,  U,  8.Vol8, 

TV.  IVfERRiTT,  Brevd  Maj.-Gm, 

J.  Long  STREET,  LuuL-Om, 

J.  B.  Gibbon-,  Maj.-Oen. 

W.  N.  Pekdlbton,  Brig.' Gen.  and  Ghie/of  ArUlkry. 

A  lew  days  after  the  surrender,  Gen.  Lee  rode  iuto  the  city  of 
Bichmond  he  had  so  long  defended,  and  passed  through  its  black- 
ened streets,  a  paroled  prisoner  of  war.  He  entered  the  city  with 
no  djsplay,  accompanied  by  five  members  of  his  staff,  took  the 
shortest  route  to  his  house,  and  appeared  anxious  to  avoid  all  kind 
of  public  demonstration.  He  had  so  often  passed  through  those 
streets,  the  cl^jcet  of  all  eyes,  attended  by  the  admiratioa  of  the 
populace  \  Though  he  came  back  now  a  &ilexi  commander,  though 
his  arrival  was  unexpected,  he  fcaind  in  quickly  gathered  crowds 
evidence  that  the  people  still  loved  hiia ;  evidence  that  the  enemy 
respected  him.  The  first  cheers  that  had  hccn  heard  from  citi- 
zens since  the  scarred  and  blackened  city  cringed  under  the  (lag  of 
the  enemy,  now  ran  along  the  streets,  and  brave  and  noble-minded 
men,  in  Federal  uniform,  raised  their  caps,  as  the  former  Com- 
mander-in'chief  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  passed  before  their 
eyes,  with  hair  white  as  snow,  and  caie^wom  face,  but  with  touch- 
ing and  unspeakable  dignity.  To  the  doors  of  his  house  he  was 
followed  by  a  large  crowd,  who  cheered  him  as  heartily  as  if  he 
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bad  ridden  into  Richmond  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  It 
was  no  word  that  he  spoke,  for  he  did  not  open  his  lips.  It  was 
no  gesture,  no  sign  of  emotion,  for  he  rode  on  without  other  recog- 
nition of  the  crowd  than  occasionally  to  raise  his  bat.  It  was  his 
presence  and  its  signification  that  moved  the  people  of  Bichmond 
to  a  demonstration,  in  which  men  fbigot  their  own  sorrow,  dis^ 
regarrlorl  the  presence  of  a  hostile  nrmy,  nnd  gave  wny  to  the 
glory  and  gratitude  of  tbc  past.  The  occasion  was  that  of  the 
Imt  token  of  visibie  public  respect  to  the  niemory  of  tbc  Sontliem 
ConfederacYj  made  in  face  of  the  ciiem)',  who  neither  intcriuptcd 
the  (lernonstratiou,  nor  gainsaid  the  tribute  it  implied. 
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CHAPTER  Xrv. 

An  mteiestiiiK  interview  iritli  Gen.  lee  after  tiie  ennender.—- Bemarks  upon  tiie 
Federal  rule.— Indicted  for  "  treaeon."—Fn>ceedingB  Stayed  Ob  the  proteet  of  Qeo. 

Grant. — Explanation  cS  Gen.  Lcc's  course  with  reference  to  amne^tr.  etc. — Elect- 
ed President  of  Washington  Oollege. — Tha  truo  spirit  of  Ma  advico  of  "submiB- 
Bion,"— His  hopes  finr  the  repose  end  welfiore  of  the  South. 

"Whex  Gen.  L^e  entered  his  bouse  in  Bichmond,  he  sliowcd  a 
difposition  to  shut  himself  in  its  four  walls,  and  to  exclude  all 
visitor.?,  -with  the  exception  of  o,  very  few  especial  friends.  There 
was  no  bitterness  in  tiiis  disposition.  There  ai'c  times  in  the  lives 
of  all  men  wLien  retironcnt  is  decorous  and  necessary.  In  the 
career  of  the  great  man  there  are  pauses  where  he  rests  with 
dignity,  weighs  past  and  future,  collects  the  scattered  thouglitSj  and 
courts  solitude  for  the  self-communion. 

An  intimate  fiiend  of  Qen.  Lee,  vfho  secured  an  interview  wilih 
bim  sihortlj  after  bis  return  to  Bichmond,  gives  the  fi>llowiDg 
account  of  what  transpired,  and  quotes  the  words  of  the  &llen 
commander  as  precisely  as  he  can  recollect : 

"I  had  seen  him  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  victory.  I 
desired  to  hear  how  such  a  man  would  talk  in  adversity.  IVheQ 
inquiring  what  guaranty  he  had  that  Gen.  Grant's  terms  would  be 
observed,  he  rcnuirkcd  that  he  had  no  assuruuce  beyond  his  per- 
sonal good  faith,  upon  which  he  relied.  He  said  that  the  civil 
authorities  might  nullif)-  Cren.  Grant's  conditions  and  exact  new 
oneSj  iis  they  seemed  then  by  degrees  doing ;  but  that  it  woidd  be 
in  spite  of  Grant's  efforts  to  the  contrary,  remarking  that  be  bad 
written  to  bim,  calling  bis  attention  to  the  violation  of  the  terms  of 
surrender  in  the  imposition  of  new  conditions;  and  though  be  bad 
received  no  answer,  be  had  implidt  &ith  in  the  honour  of  Gen. 
Granty  and  in  bis  determination  to  stand  up  to  the  spirit  of  bis 
stipulations.  I  remarked  that  the  paroled  ofi&cers  and  men  were 
in  a  great  dOemma  as  to  what  to  do ;  and  in  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  ^e  gloomy  future,  many  were  talMog  of 
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emigrating  to  other  countries.  With  a  dignity  and  impressivenesB 
I  shall  never  forge^  and  with  a  dgli  that  came.firom  the  depths  of 

a  saddened  heart,  he  replied  that  the  condition  of  our  people  was, 
indeed,  most  depIorabJe.  Willi  every  species  of  industry  pros- 
trated, tlio  resources  of  the  country  exhausted,  want  and  dcstita- 
tion  threatening  ahriost  every  one,  it  was  a  sad  spectacle'  to  con- 
template, and  the  duty  ol'  every  one  was  clear,  but  in  one  respect. 
'What  course  I  shall  puisne,'  said  he,  *I  have  not  decided  upon, 
and  each  man  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  action.  We  must 
all,  howeyer,  resolve  on  one-  thing — ^not  to  abandon  our  country. 
Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  Yii^nia,  and  every  other  State 
in  the  South,  needs  us.  We  must  try  and,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  go  to  work  to  build  up  their  prosperity.  The  young 
men,  especially,  must  stay  at  home,  bearing  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  esteem  of  every  one,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  nuiiutain  their  own  self-respect.'  In  allusion  to  the  oath 
which  it  was  required  to  take  before  entering  upon  any  pursuit,  he 
remarked  that  he  hoped  that  would  be  regarded  as  violatin?^  the 
terms  of  surrender,  and  be  no  longer  required ;  but  '  meanwhile,' 
said  he,  '  what  can  we  do  ?  Hundreds  of  brave  and  gallant  men 
have  &milies  starving.  Without  money,  they  cannot  even  work 
ibr  their  sustenance,  unless  they  take  the  oath  under  Gen.  Halleck'a 
order.  We  cannot  even  daim  protection  fiom  violence.  If  I  walk 
upon  the  street,  and  a  ruffian  choaes  to  seize  my  watch  in  the  eye  of 
day,  and  i^  a  treet  fall  of  witnesses^  I  can  have  no  recourse  unless 
I  have  taken  the  oath.  In  fact,  the  practical  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  now  conducted,  is  to  outlaw  all  of  us  who  decline  to  take 
the  oath.  My  only  hope  at  present  is  that  the  power  of  Gen.  Gratit 
will  prevail  in  requiring  the  strict  observance  of  the  terms  of  my 
surrender.' " 

The  order  of  things  at  Washington  soon  called  Gen.  liee  to 
attend  to  his  personal  position.  President  Johnson's  proclamation 
of  amnesty  was  soon  issued ;  and  shortly  therea£);6if  the  outrage 
was  perpetrated  of  fiaming  an  indictment  fi>r  treason  against  Gen. 
Lee  in  ^e  Federal  court  at  Norfolk.  Proceedings,  however,  were 
withheld  at  the  interposition  of  Gen.  Grant,  who  very  properly  and 
manfiilly  insisted  ta  ;t  uch  a  prosecution  would  compromise  the 
engagements  he  had  made  in  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House. 
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In  his  farewell  address  to  his  army,  Gen.  Lee  had  expressed  his 
last  conviction  of  tte  justice  of  the  cause  for  -which  he  had  fought, 
and  had  pleaded  the  satisfaction  of  a  "consciousness  of  duty.'* 
It  is  certainly  in  apparent  opj^osition  to  sucli  sentiments  that  he 
Bbould  have  sought  ainuesty  for  the  pa^t,  and  been  willing  to  di- 
rect an  application  to  "Washington  for  pardon.  There  were  some 
hasty  strictares  oa  this  oondact;  but,  taken  in  the  light  of  sahse- 
quent  explanations,  it  is  fonnd  to  be  the  noblest  part  of  Qen.  Lee's 
li^  consistent  with  all  he  had  done,  and  characteristic  of  his  nn- 
sdfish  spirit.  There  was  no  passionate  chagrin  of  defeat  when 
Oen.  Lee  surrendered  his  army.  He  had  fonght  gallantly  while 
by  fighting  he  could  hope  to  achieve  any  practicable  result ;  bat 
when  the  &,te  of  war  determined  such  hope,  submission  became  a 
duty,  hnmanity  spared  the  useless  eifusion  of  blood,  and  honour 
demanded  coniplianco  with  the  arbitration  of  arms.  But  Gen. 
Lee  proposed  to  go  further  than  the  sheer  act  of  submission,  and 
detcrniiued  to  show  a  lively  acquiescence  in  the  result,  to  manifest 
renewed  allegiance  to  the  Federal  authority,  and  under  its  direction 
to  qualify  himself  afresh  ibr  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  It  was  a 
determination  taken  in  no  selfish  spirit;  he  knew  the  immense 
weight  of  his  name  with  his  countrymen  ;  he  saw  with  pain  and 
anxiety  the  disordered  condition  of  the  South ;  and  he  resolved  to 
give  an  example  of  acquiescence  iii  the  new  order^-an  example  of 
ready  resumption  of  the  active  duties  of  life  calculated  to  restore 
the  public  spirit  and  reestablish  some  of  the  prosperity  of  former 
times.  His  duty  to  the  South  was  not  yet  ended,  and  he  had  no 
false  pride  to  set  above  the  true  interests  of  his  country.  Even  if 
his  own  desires  ^lointed  to  retirement,  and  he  had  been  content 
to  reject  all  relations  with  the  new  authority,  while  he  gave  it  the 
bare  submission  conditioned  in  his  parole*,  and  rested  on  a  reputa- 
tion complete  in  history,  there  was  a  higher  sense  of  duty  which 
contemplated  the  peculiar  necessities  of  his  Southern  ooiintrymen, 
and  prompted  him  by  his  personal  example  to  assist  in  the  restora- 
tion of  a  cordial  and  lasting  peace.  To  secure  such  a  peace  it  was 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  parole  siir^ed  bj  Oen.  Lee  aud  his  staff-officers: 
*'  We,  the  uadersigited,  prist^iers  of  war  belonging  to  tho  Ajna;f  of  Northern  Yii^ 
ginia,  having  been,  fhia  day  surrendered  by  0«n.  B.  E.  Lee^  oomirtaiMHng  said  anqy, 
to  lieut-Qeu.  Grant,  commaodlog  the  aimtefl  of  the  United  States,  do  berel^  give 
our  Bolenm  poioto  of  boooor  that  we  will  not  hereafter  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Oon- 
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not  only  necessfirj  that  the  South  sbould  ahanrJon  its  arms,  but 
abandon  also  all  enmity  and  negative  position,  and  accept  with 
C'lccrful  alacrit  y  the  changes  of  the  time.  It  was  mainly  from  unself- 
ish coiisiJerji.tioiis  such  as  these,  and  yet  -with  mucli  of  that  natu- 
ral elasticity  with  which  the  true  hero  I'laes  from  misfortune  and 
tak^  up  the  broken  thread  of  his  life,  that  Gea.  Lee  resolved  to 
emeiige  from  retirement  and  quaJifj  himself  £>r  whatever  active 
employment  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  South  might  now  bestow 
upon  him. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  since  the  war  that  the  truest  Con- 
federate, the  man  who  now  gives  the  best  proo&  of  wisdom  and 
affection  for  the  land  he  loves,  is  not  he  who  disputes  and  dispar- 
ages  the  restored  Fedend  authority,  or  resents  the  results  of  the  war 

by  private  violence,  or  shows  an  nnjiii?t  temper  to  the  unoffending 
negro.  The  standard  of  Southern  [satriotii^ni  is  now  quite  to  the 
contrary.  lie  comes  best  up  t(;  it,  who  gave  his  whole  heart  and 
^ul  to  the  ean=t?  when  the  war  prevailed;  who  f(;ught.  iiud  would 
williugly  have  died  for  it  j  but  who,  having  aurrendered,  observer 
with  a  scrupulous  and  knightly  fidelity  all  its  terms  and  conditions, 
and  all  the  obligations  implied  by  the  oaths  he  took ;  who  keeps 
the  peace,  aims  at  the  repose  and  wel&re  of  his  people,  and,  by  ex- 
ample and  influence,  endeavours  so  to  shape  the  Southern  conduct, 
a?  to  leave  the  North  no  excuse  for  the  further  exclusion  of  the 
South  from  her  proper  place  in  the  Union.  Such  a  model  South- 
ern man,  such  a  true  Confederate,  was  Qen.  Lee. 

federate  States,  or  in  any  military  capacity  whatever,  agaiust  tlie  Uuited  States  of 
America,  or  render  a'd  to  tlie  enemies  of  the  latter,  until  properly  exchanged  in  aucli 
manner  as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  tbo  relative  autlioritioa. 

GeneraL 

W.  IT.  Taylor,  lAeuL-Cd.  and  A.  A.  G. 
CfiAS.  S.  YmsAMM,  JmuL'OoL  and  A,  A.  G. 
CoAS.  UAifflfgATT^  iMiuL-OdL  and  X  A.  O. 
H.  E.  Fb&ioii,  Lieut^OdL  and  Jkspeetor-Oeneral, 
Gn.-pg  Bhoot^,  ^fiypv  nrj.  A.  A.  SuTgeon-Gen. 
H.  S,  Yousa,  A.  A,  GeneraL 
Done  at  Appomattox  Oourt-House,  Ya., ) 
this  ninth  (9)      of  AprO,  1865  "  f 

The  parole  rras  oonntcrFiemcd  ns  fnllow?!: 

The  above-named  olBcers  will  not  be  disturbed  by  United  States  aufchoritiea  as 
long  ofl  th^yohwrre  their  parole  and  the  laws  in  fbroe  where  tbejnu^'  xecMe. 

Geo.  H.  Sharpe, 
Gmaraif  and  Aaeitlasa  Fnvo^MainM. 
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In  August,  1865,  he  was  offered  the  Pr^dency  of  Wasliington 
College,  nt  Lexington.  Here  was  the  home  of  his  great  and  be- 
loved Heutcnanl,  Stonewall  Jackson ;  here  au  institutiou  of  learn- 
ing had  been  planted  nnder  the  gifts  and  auspices  of  Ck:orge  Wash- 
ington ;  and  in  these  j)! easing  and  appropriate  associations  Gen. 
Lee  undertook  a  task  which  was  not  unbecoming,  to  which  his  na- 
ture was  notforeign}  and  to  which  his  personal  example  gave 
assistance  and  dignity.  Having  qualified  himself  hj  taking  the 
"amnesty  oath,''  he  was  installed  with  interesting  ceremonies  on 
the  2d  October,  1865.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  appointment,  he 
wrote:  <*It  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  citizen,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  harmony,  and  in  no  way  to  oppose  ihe  policy  of  the 
State  or  General  Government  directed  to  that  object ;  and  it  is 
particularly  incumbent  on  those  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
the  young  to  set  an  example  of  submission  to  authority." 


lIEliL-GES.  STONEWALL  JACKSON. 


OHAPTfiE  XV. 

BojiiocKi  of  ThoBias  Jouatban  Jacksoo. — ^Ilis  experieaoe  at  t^flflt  Point— HiB  stndies 
and  babita.— A  novel  asalysis  of  awkward  maiiDere.>^adnon's  promotUms  In  tibe 

Mexican  War, — TTis  Iotp  of  flpht. — ErcoUectiona  of  "Fool  Tom  Jackson"  atLez> 
ington. — A  study  of  his  face  and  cbaractor. — His  pta^atB  for  "  the  'Dnion."— A 
reflection  ou  Obria^  iofluenoea  m  America.— Jadcaon  appointed  a  oolonel  in 
the  Vlrgima  foms.— In  command  at  Haiper'aFerrT.— Oonatitution  of  tiie  "Stooe' 
wall  Brigade." — .Tack'on  promotod  to  Bripnrlier. — TTi?  action  on  tho  field  of  Ma- 
naaaas.— He  tums  the  ooougr's  flank  and  breaks  his  centre.— Uow  much  of  the 
victory  was  due  him.— His  expedition  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was  born  at  Olarksbuigf  in 
Harrison  county,  yii:gmia,  in  1824.  He  came  of  a  Sooteh-Irisk 
family  that  bad  settled  in  Yii^aia  in  1748 ;  and  a  perhaps  fanci- 
ful relation  has  been  traced  between  his  ancestral  stock  and  that 

of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  1^27,  lie  "was  left  one  of  three  penniless  orphans:  his  father. 
Jonathan  JacLson,  a  lawyer  of  moderate  ro])ute,  .and  a  nuiu.  of 
social  and  facile  tonipcr,  having  wrecked  a  good  estate  by  an  im- 
prudent and  irregular  life.  The  early  life  of  the  orphan  was  harsh 
and  erratic.  He  found  shelter  with  one  or  another  of  his  relatives, 
until  at  last  he  obtained  a  pleasant  home  and  countenance  in  the 
house  of  an  uncle,  Cummins  Jackson,  residing  in  Lewis  oountjr. 
Here  he  remained  until  he  was  nxteen  years  old.  The  eady 
adversity  and  boffst  of  his  li&  appear  to  have  inspired  the  boy 
with  singular  determination ;  and  among  the  first  signs  of  charac- 
ter we  find  in  him  is  a  sensitive  ambition  reflecting  painfully  on 
his  dependence  on  his  rdatives,  and  coupled  with  the  resolution  to 
reinstate  himself  in  the  ranks  of  his  klndi-ed,  and  rise  from  the 

portion  to  which  oxphanago  and  destitution  had  thrust  him. 

12 
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There  were  no  aristocratic  names  or  traditions  of  great  wealth  in 
his  famil  y  ;  but  among  the  peculiar  population  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia the  Jacksons  were  known  as  an  energetic,  dominant  stock, 

makinj^  distinct  impTessions  on  the  new  country,  potential  in  their 
neighbourhoods,  filling  the  connty  ofSces  and  places  of  loeal  dis- 
tinction, mnrked  by  strong  and  cburacteristic  features,  and  disposed 
to  be  claunisli  in  their  family  associatiun.s.  To  assert  his  proper 
position  ni  this  close  and  iniiaenlial  kindred,  and  to  recover  from 
his  position  as  dependent  in  the  house  of  one  of  thcui,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  ambition  of  young  Jackson,  and  the  first 
instance  of  s^ous  resolution  in  his  life. 

He  resolved  to*obtain  an  education.  He  had  access  to  what  is 
called  in  Virginia  the  "  old>fieId  school ;  ^  he  might  there  learn  to 
read  and  "  cipher ; "  but  his  mind  was  set  upon  acquisitions  fiur 
beyond  these  rudiments  of  learning;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  we 
find  him  having  recourse  to  the  office  of  constable  and  collector, 
and  hoping  from  its  paltry  fees  to  eolleet  means  to  enable  liim  to 
realize  to  some  extent  his  ardent  desire  tor  a  liberal  education.  At 
this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  in  3^oong  .Iaek:s<jtfs  mind  no 
thought  of  a  military  career,  or  aspiration  alter  the  profc^.-fioii  ul' 
the  soldier.  The  direction  of  his  life  to  military  employ  meuts  was 
purely  accidental,  and  came  to  pass  through  bis  general  desire  for 
an  education  of  some  better  sort  than  he  was  able  to  get  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Happening  to  learn  that  in  the  military  school  at 
West  Point  there  was  a  vacancy  from  the  Congressional  district 
which  he  inhabited,  and  perceiving  here  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  thorough  scientific  education  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
he  eagerly  caught  at  it,  and  at  once  obtained  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  member  of  Congress  representing  his  district,  and 
qualified  to  nominate  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  letters 
were  dispatched  at  once.  But  so  anxious  and  active  was  the  boy 
that  he  determined  to  make  the  journey  to  Washington,  and 
enforce  his  application  by  every  possible  means.  Part  of  the  jour- 
ney was.  performed  on  foot  The  ardent  country  youth,  clothed  in 
homespun,  with  his  leathern  saddle-bags  on  his  shoulder,  made 
his  difficult  and  curious  way  to  the  Federal  capital.  Without 
delaying  even  to  change  his  dress,  he  ascertained  the  address  of 
the  Congressman,  Mr.  Hays,  and,  accompanied  by  his  l  atron, 
with  the  stains  of  travel  upon  him,  he  was  introduced  at  the  War 
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Department,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  journey  related  there. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  War  was  at  once  pleased  with  the  evidence  of  the 
boy*s  resolution,  and  his  manifestation  of  an  honourable  desire  of 
improvement ;  and  the  warrant  of  young  Jackson,  as  a  cadet,  was 

made  out  on  the  spot. 

The  four  years  of  our  hero's  life  spent  at  Wcj't  Point  were,  to 
the  common  apprehension,  of  buL  little  promise.  ITo  had  gone 
there  with  very  defective  literary  qualifications  and  no  speeiul  }irep- 
uraliou  whatever  for  the  course  of  study  j  he  showed  no  nutural 
sprightliness  of  mind ;  his  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  slow  and 
lahorious,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying  with  great  thor- 
oughness  and  honesty ;  and  although  in  the  first  year  he  barely 
escaped  being  ruled  among  the  "  incompetents,"  he  advanced  his 
grade  each  year,  and  by  steps  of  remarkable  distinctness  showed 
what  resolute  toil  may  accomplish  in  a  race  with  minds  of  easier 
di^oeitioD.  In  his  first  year  his  "  general  standing"  had  been  51 ; 
in  his  second,  30 ;  in  his  third,  20 ;  in  his  fourth  it  was  17.  In  the 
same  class  with  him  were  Generals  McCIclIan,  Foster,  Eeno,  Stone- 
ruan.  Couch,  and  (jibboo,  of  the  United  States  army  afterwards;  and 
Generals  A.  P.  Jlill,  Pickett,  ^fa^rJ.  D.  E.  Jones,  W.  B.  Smith, 
and  Wilcox,  of  the  Conlederate  States  army.  la  such  a  company 
Jackson  was  scarcely  the  man  to  be  designated  for  futui«  preem- 
inence ;  but  to  the  studious  observer  his  steady  steps  of  ascent^  and 
above  all  his  unlimited  confidence  in  himself,  were  true  signs  of 
future  greatness.  The  young  man  who  wrote  in  a  priyate  book  of 
"  maxims,"  "  You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be,'*  who  made 
this  the  practical  dogma  of  his  life,  and  who  was  heard  repeatedly 
to  declare  that  "  he  could  always  do  what  he  willed  to  accomplish," 
had  shown  that  supreme  eonficlcnco  in  himself  which,  distinguished 
from  vanity  and  eone.cit,  I'lovcr  expressing  itself  offensively,  ;d'>v;iys 
associated  with  quietude  aud  modesty  of  manner,  is  the  unfailing 
mark  of  greatness. 

Such  a  confidence  resides  in  all  great  minds  j  a  peculiar  con- 
fidence^ supreme  qule^  waiting  its  time,  rather  approaching  ans- 
terity  than  conceit,  never  unpleasant  in  its  expression,  disposed  to 
silence  and  solitude,  and  often  exhibiting  that  shyness  and  embar- 
rassment in  general  companies  which  were  early  remarked  as  pecu- 
liarities in  Jackson's  behaviour,  and  superficially  ascribed  to  a 
natundly  graceless  manner.   The  world  makes  no  greater  mistake 
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tban  to  designate  as  "  modest"  men,  or  as  persons  holding  low  opin- 
ions of  themselves,  those  who  axe  awkward  and  bashfal  in  society, 
who  blush  easily  when  confronted  in  a  general  conversation,  or 
are  constrained  and  embarrassed  in  the  conventionalisms  of  social 
intercourse.  But  an  observation  more  studious  than  that  of  the 
drawing-TOom  and  general  assembly  often  discovers  under  such 
manners  the  vcrj  sensitiveness  of  a  supremo  self-appreciation,  the 
chafe  or  reserve  of  a  great  proud  spirit  \vitIiout  opportunity  to 
assert  itself.  It  is  thus  we  may  explain  how  the  shy  and  clumsy 
manners  of  Jackson,  which  made  him  the  butt  of  social  companies, 
yet  covered  an  enormous  self-regard  and  masked  the  ambitioii 
which  devoured  him.  A  recent  biographer  declares :  "  The  recol- 
lection is  still  preserved  of  many  of  his  personal  peculiarities ;  his 
simplicity  and  absence  of  suspicion  when  all  around  him  were 
laughing  at  some  of  his  odd  ways ;  his  grave  expression  and  air 
of  innocent  inquiry  when  some  jest  excite  J  general  merriment,  and 
he  could  not  seethe  point;  his  solitary  habits  and  self-contained 
deportment ;  his  absence  of  mind,  awkwardness  of  gait,  and  evident 
indifference  to  every  species  of  amusement."  These  eccentricities 
were  the  subjects  of  jesting  comment  among  the  companions  of 
the  obscure  man:  they  have  since  been  recited  as  curiosities  of 
greatness. 

In  the  Mexican  War  Jackson's  ambition  was  like  a  consuming 
fire ;  he  sought  the  earliest  distinction,  and  from  West  Point  he 
immediately  reported  for  duty  on  the  field,  in  Mexico,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  the  First  regiment  of  heavy  artillery.  His  record 
in  this  war  was  a  succession  of  active  and  daring  servi<^  *,  be  was 
always  seeking  the  post  of  danger,  and  the  opportunity  of  distinc- 
tion. For  '^gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Yera 
Cruz,'*  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first-lieutenant.  In  the 
battles  of  Contreras  and  Chcrubusco,  he  again  obtained  distinction, 
and  was  brevettcd  captain.  Intent  upon  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinction,  he  had  oljtained  a  transfer  to  light  arti]ler\' service,  tlicu 
almost  an  experiment  in  American  warfere,  and  uu  aim,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  was  to  be  always  thrust  forward  to  the  post  of  dan- 
ger and  ci  honour.  At  Chapultepec  he  had  charge  of  a  section  of 
Magruder's  iamous  light  field-batteiy,  and  had  pushed  forward 
until  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  presence  of  a  strong 
battexy  of  the  enemy,  at  so  short  a  range  that  its  whirlwind  of  iron, 
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tore  man  and  hoise  to  pieces.  The  cannoneers  were  either  stmok 

down  or  fieri  from  tlieir  pieces,  until  only  Jackson  find  a  sergeant 
were  left  in  tlie  stomi  of  lire.  At  tin's  time,  Capt.  Magrudcr  dashed 
forward ;  a  sLot  cut  his  horse  from  under  him  ;  he  ordered  Jackson 
to  witlidraw  his  g\m^,  one  of  which  lae  Iiei\)io  officer  was  yet  serv- 
ing, with  the  spongc-tiLair  in  his  hand.  Jackson  remonstrated  j  he 
could  hold  his  ground,  he  declared,  and  if  they  would  send  him 
fifty  veterans,  he  would  capture  the  battery  which  had  so  ciippled 
his.  Magmder,  enthused  by  such  a  display  of  spirit  acquiesced, 
the  men  were  sent^  and  Jackson  immediately  advanced  his  section, 
which  was  soon  thundering  after  the  discomfited  Mexicans  towards 
the  gates  of  the  city.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  Jackson 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  major. 

To  this  rank  Jackson  had  risen  within  seven  months,  from  the 
position  of  brevet  Fpcond-licutenant.  Tic  was  nrornoloil  oftcner 
for  meritorious  conduct  than  any  other  officer  iti  the  whole  urmv 
in  Mexico;  he  liad  niailc  a  greater  stride  in  raiik  than  any  of  his 
competitors ;  he  had  obtained  high  and  remarkable  commenriation 
iii  the  official  reports;  Magrudcr,  his  immediate  superiour,  wrote 
of  him:  "  If  devotion,  industry,  talent  and  gallantry,  are  the  high- 
est qualities  of  a  soldier,  then  he  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  which 
their  possession  confers."  The  ambition  of  Jackson  was  at  once 
gratified  and  stimulated ;  and  from  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  most  strongly  the  idea  that  war  was  his  trae  vocation, 
and  that  his  way  to  distinction  was  the  career  of  the  soldier.  And 
he  was  profbundly  right  in  this  estimate  of  himself.  He  was,  by 
nature,  a  soldier.  And  although  we  afterwards  find  him  in 
the  quiet  walk  of  a  professor  v.t  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
possessed  by  a  remarkable  religious  zeal,  a  fervid  member  of  the 
church,  delighting  in  the  exercises  of  piety,  yet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  man,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  the  same  dominaut,  com- 
bative nature,  the  same  disposition  delighting  in  antagonism  and 
conflict  that  he  had  displayed  on  the  fields  of  Mexico.  To  the  last, 
with  all  his  piety  and  Idndliness,  Jackson  loved  the  battle,  and 
confessed  to  a  peculiar  exaltation  and  delight  in  its  hot  atmosphere 
— ^the  irrepressible  emotion,  indeed,  of  the  bom  soldier. 

In  1851,  Jackson  was  elected  a  proteor  in  the  Military  Institute 
of  Virginia,  at  Lexington,  securing  a  preference  over  HcClellan, 
Beno,  Eosecrans,  and  G.  W*  Smith,  whose  names  were  submitted 
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hj  the  Faculty  of  West  Point.  Here  the  rocoilection  is  prosenred 
of  liirn  as  a,  stif^  earnest,  military  figure,  eccentric  and  abstracted 
in  his  habits,  practising  a  military  exactness  in  the  courtesies  of 
society,  an  oddity  on  the  street,  a  "blue-light"  Presbyterian,  a 
harsh,  awkward  loaclicr  of  youth,  punislied  l\y  "his  scholars  with 
the  name  of  "  Fvol  Tom  Jaclc^on."  It  is  surprising'  what  different 
opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  comeliaesd  of  the  rnnn.  To  the 
vulgar  eye  he  was  a  clurnsy-looking  man.  and  liis  n)nL'hly-cnt  fe^i- 
tures  obtained  for  him  the  easy  epithet  of  an  ugly  man.  liui  to 
the  eye  that  makes  of  the  human  face  the  jantia  anvmi^  and  exam- 
ines in  it  the  traces  of  character  and  spirit,  the  countenance  of  Jack- 
son was  superlatively  noble  and  interesting.  The  outline  was 
coarse ;  the  reddish  beard  was  scraggy ;  but  he  had  a  majestic 
brow,  and  in  the  blue  eyes  was  an  introverted  expression,  and  just 
sufficient  expression  of  naelancholy  to  show  the  deeply  earnest  man. 
But  the  most  striking  feature,  the  combative  sign  of  the  face,  was 
the  massive  iron-bound  jaw — that  wliich  Bulwer  declares  to  be  the 
mark  of  the  conqueror,  the  fncin  l  characteristic  of  Caesar,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  tlie  latter  of  whom  he  lias  brought  before  our 
eyes  in  one  of  his  most  splendid  romance?.  In  brief,  while  common 
curloaity  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  Jackson,  a  closer  scrutiny  disi- 
covered  a  rare  and  interesting  study.  It  was  not  the  popular 
picture  of  a  hiearre  and  austere  hero:  it  was  that  of  a  plain  gentle- 
man of  ordinary  figure,  but  with  a  lordly  &ce,  in  which  serious  and 
noble  thoughts  were  written  without  efibrt  or  affectation. 

It  is  more  interesting  than  the  world  takes  it  to  study  a  charac- 
ter like  that  of  Jackson  in  repose,  as  when  withdrawn  to  the  tran- 
quil life  of  professor.  In  such  times  there  appears  to  be  a  tender- 
ness of  great  minds,  a  disposition  to  poetical  sentiment,  strangely  in 
contrast  with  the  fiery  and  active  life  in  otlier  circnmptances.  Stern 
and  dull  as  Jackson  appeared  in  the  routine  of  j)rofessor,  there  was 
a  ci:)iicealed  poetry  in  his  nature,  a  strange  tenderness  in  those 
reveries  which  common  observers  regarded  only  as  absence  ajid 
blankness  of  mind.  We  have  read  no  more  simple  and  touching 
tribute  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  their  soothing  influence  than 
that  contained  in  a  private  letter  of  Jackson  written  during  his 
quiet  term  of  years  at  Lexington.  I  love,"  wrote  Professor  Jack- 
son, "  to  stroll  abroad  after  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  and 
indulge  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God  for  all  the  sources  of  natural 
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beautj  with  which  He  has  n  lomed  the  earth.  Some  time  since 
my  morning  walks  were  rendered  very  delightful  by  the  singing 
of  the  "birds.  The  morning  carolling  of  the  bird?,  and  their  notes 
in  the  ereninir,  awakc:i  in  ixie  devotional  feelings  of  prnise  and 
gratitu^le,  Lli()i.;gli  very  diliercnt  in  their  natnre.  Iti  the  morning, 
ali  animated  nature  (man  excepted)  appears  to  jiiii  in  active 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  God  •  in  the  evening,  all  m  iiuahing  into 
silent  slumber,  and  thus  disposes  the  mind  to  meditation.^'  But  in 
these  tranquil  scenes  and  exquisite  reveries  the  life  of  Jackson  was 
not  destined  to  pass.  The  warriour  was  to  be  called  to  the  field 
agmD.  The  stormy  music  of  battle  that  had  saluted  his  ambitions 
youth  was  to  summon  his  more  mature  but  not  leas  ambitious  man* 
hood  to  the  hard-fonght  fields  of  a  mighty  contest,  and  celebrate 
there  the  chief  interest  and  glory  of  his  life. 

In  tlic  discussion  of  parties  which  preceded  the  great  war  in 
America,  Jaclcson  was  found  an  adherent  of  the  Union.  He 
dcprccat'  i;  ilmt  enormous  aggregate  of  woe  wliicii  be  foresaw 
wou'd  ciisuo  from  a  war  so  peculi:tr;  and  in  a  conversation  with 
his  pastor  bui  a  little  while  before  tiie  catastrophe,  he  suggested 
the  idea  that  all  the  Christian  people  of  the  land  should  be  induced 
to  unite  in  a  conc^of  prayer  to  avert  the  calamities  of  civil  strife. 
The  idea  was  characteristic  and  forcible.  But  it  is  a  significant 
commentary  on  that  want  of  vital  practical  Christianity  which 
foreigners  have  remarked  in  the  churches  of  America,  that  these 
bodies,  with  all  their  boasts  of  numbexs  and  influence,  were  not 
only  incompetent  to  avert  the  horrours  of  fratricidal  contest,  but 
powerless  to  make  the  least  visible  impression  on  events,  and 
unable  at  any  time  of  the  ensuing  conflict  to  give  tone  or  qualifica- 
tion f  o  llio  war.  The  influence  of  the  American  churchc?  was  null ; 
events  iiurric'l  on  ;  the  tempest  of  jiassieni  contiaucd  to  rise ;  the 
battle  oi  Sumter  was  fuu<^htj  Virginia  withdrew  from  the  Union; 
and  Jackson,  now  resolved  to  do  his  duty  to  his  State,  offered  his 
sword  and  service  at  Bichmond  to  what  had  now  become  the  dis- 
tinct side  of  right  in  a  war  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid. 
He  left  Lexington  at  a  half-day's  notice,  taking  no  time  to  arrange 
his  private  affairs.  It  was  Sunday  when  an  order  came  to  march 
the  cadets  to  Bichmond ;  Jackson  mustered  them  for  a  parting 
prayer  by  his  pastor,  devoted  an  hour  to  religious  exercises,  and 
then  turned  his  back  on  the  peaceful  home,  where  his  familiar 
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figure  was  never  to  return  but  as  a  corpse  bedewed  and  sancdfied 
bj  the  tears  of  a  nation. 

After  liis  arrival  in  Richmond  Jackson  pcrlbmicd  various 
duties  in  the  camp  of  instruction  and  iu  the  engineer  department. 
"While  he  was  thud  engaged,  Governor  Letcher  nominated  him  for 
colonel  iu  the  Yii^nia  forces,  and  indicated  that  he  would  take 
command  at  Korfolk  or  Harper's  Ferry.  When  the  nomination 
was  communicated  to  the  State  Convention  there  was  some  distrust 
and  hesitation,  so  important  were  these  points  then  considered. 
Some  one  inquired,  "  Who  is  this  Major  Jackson,  to  whom  we  are 
asked  to  confide  so  important  a  trust  ?  "  "  He  is  one,"  replied  the 
member  from  Bockbridge,  who  if  you  order  him  to  hold  a  post, 
will  never  leave  it  alive  in  the  &ce  of  an  enemy/'  The  recom- 
mendation ^n?  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  CoTivention  that  Jack- 
son's appointment  was  at  once  and  iinaniniously  connrmed. 

On  the  Sd  May,  1861,  he  look  couitnand  oJ'  the  forces  assembled 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Here  a  nio^i  itij[:o:taMt  and  ujiiicult  task 
awaited  him  in  moulding  and  organiziLig  into  au  army  a  mass  of 
raw  volunteers,  who  had  been  thrown  into  almost  inextricable  con- 
fusion by  the  revocation  of  the  commissions  of  all  the  militia 
officers  in  command  of  them ;  who  exhibited  scarcely  a  sign  of  dis- 
cipline; who  were  without  an  ordnance  department,  and  had  not 
more  than  five  or  six  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  man.  Jackson 
speedily  reduced  this  crude  material  to  order  and  consistency; 
secured  transportation,  collected  artillery  horses,  obtained  ammuni- 
tion, drilled  the  troops,  eqitipped  them  as  far  as  he  could,  arid  in  a 
few  weeks  showed  the  result  of  his  enormous  labours  in  ;i  compact 
little  army  of  nine  regiments,  and  two  battalions  of  inliintry,  four 
companies  of  artiKery,  and  about  lurce  hundred  cavalry. 

When  the  Confederate  authority  was  established  at  Kichinond, 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  appointed  to  take  command  at  Har> 
pot's  Ferry,  and  superseded  Jackson  there  on  the  23d  May.  But 
Jackson  was  consoled,  and  the  appreciation  of  his  services  marked 
by  his  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  Yirginia  regiments  which 
were  n  >  .v  separat  1  nd  organized  into  a  brigade.  This  was  "the 
Stonewall  Brigade,"  a  name  it  was  shortly  to  earn  on  the  first  im- 
portant field  of  battle,  and  to  carry  through  the  war  as  an  unsur- 
passed title  of  glory.  It  consisted  of  the  Second  Yirg-inia,  Col. 
Allen ;  the  fourth  Yirginia,  Col.  Proton;  the  I'lfth  Virginia,  Col. 
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Harper,  and  the  Twenty -seventh  (Lieut-Col.  Echols  oommanding), 
to  which  was  soon  afterwards  added  the  Thirty-third  Tirginia,  Col. 
CiinimiTifr.  These  regiments  were  composed  of  the  flower  and 
pride  oi' Virginia  manhoml.  When  Gen.  Joliiistou  fell  back  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  they  were  the  advauced  body  of  the  infontry  of 
the  Army  of  the  Valley,  and  continually  near  the  eueuiy,  learning 
Steadiness  under  fire,  receiving  the  impress  of  their  oommander^s 
strong  character  and  genius,  an4  nnconscionslj  training  for  the 
important  crisis  in  which  they  achieved  their  great  and  £tmiliar 
name  in  history. 

It  woul  1  bo  uninteresting  to  redte  in  detail  here  those  move- 
ments in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  were  only  designed  as  a 
preface  to  the  conflict  preparing  on  the  plains  of  Manf^as.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  movements  which  followed  Gen.  John- 
ston's strategic  retreat  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  vJ:ich  -wer©  de- 
signed to  foil  J^attcrson'ssuperiour  force,  and  neuiralize  it,  Jackson 
did  marked  Bcrvice.  (.)n  one  occasion,  with  only  a  single  regiment 
— the  Fil'iLi  Virginia — a  few  companies  of  cavalry,  and  a  light  field 
piece,  he.  enconntered  an  entire  brigade  of  the  enemy  advancing 
from  Williamsport,  held  them  in  ched^  for  several  boors  at  Falling 
Waters,  fell  back  with  consummate  skill,  and  took  the  first  lot  of 
prisoners  in  the  war.  On  bis  return  to  Winchester  be  again  bad 
evidenc  c;  that  his  services  were  appreciated,  and  that  his  eneigy  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  and  bis  activity  in  the  Md,  bad  been  noticed  at 
Bicbmond.  The  £>llowing  note  awaited  bim : 

TficmiOKD,  3d  July,  18C1. 

My  ])K.vu  General: — I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a 
corniiiission  of  Brigadicr-denoral  in  the  Provisional  Army;  and  to 
feel  that  you  merit  it.  May  your  advancement  iaciease  your  use- 
fulness to  the  State.  Very  traly, 

B.  E.  Lm 

On  the  18th  July,  Gen.  Johnston  having  eluded  Patterson,  was 

hastening  bis  force  to  join  that  of  Beauregard,  now  threatened  with 
battle  on  the  banks  of  Bull  Bun,  near  llanassas  Junction.  Jack« 
son*s  brigade  beaded  the  march.  The  next  day  this  body  of  troops 

had  reached  the  Junction,  and  hungry,  weary,  and  dusty,  were 
marched  to  the  pine  coppices  near  one  of  the  fords  of  Bull  Bun. 
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In  the  line  of  the  great  battle  of  tlie  21st,  Jackson's  brigade 
as  I  ut  in  reserve  in  n  position  calcnlated  to  support  Bonham  at 
Mitchell's  Ford,  or  to  extend  aid  to  Cocke's  forces  below  Ptone 
Brifl^rc,  where  rested  the  extreme  Confederate  left.  The  first 
(lev  elctpuieiit  cf  the  battle  was  a  heavy  flank  movement  of  the 
enemy,  who  following  a  narrow  ri»ad  througb  the  "Big  Forest," 
had  crossed  Bull  Ilun,  so  as  to  commence  the  assault  in  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  Icit ;  the  effect  of  which,  movement  was  ulti- 
mately to  form  a  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  to  the  scream,  the 
Confederates  facing  westward  In  this  general  situation  we  may 
now  understand  the  important  part  taken  by  Jackson*s  command. 
When  Evans,  who  guarded  the  Stone  Bridge  with  800  infantry 
and  two  siz-pound  guns,  advanced  to  check  the  column  of  the 
enemy  descending  from  Sudley  Ford,  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
move  lip  to  the  bridge ;  hut  his  quick  and  trained  ear  discovered 
fi:om  the  volnmo  of  lire  in  the  direction  of  Evans'  march  that  here 
was  tlie  true  point  of  danger,  and  he  hastened  towards  it,  s-'iniing 
forward  a  messcnjrer  to  Gen.  Bee,  who  bad  already  reinforced 
Evans,  to  encourage  hiiu  with  the  assurance  of  support.  There 
were  yet  only  five  regiments  and  six  guns  breasting  the  Federal 
advance.  As  Jackson  advanced  he  met  the  fragments  of  these 
regiments  retiring  sullenly  from  the  field,  Bee  exerting  himself 
to  retire  his  shattered  little  command  in  something  like  order  to 
the  plateau  near  the  Henry  House.  The  bristling  battalions  of  the 
enemy's  in&ntry  were  Irard  upon  him;  defeat  appeared  certain 
unless  time  could  be  gained  to  form  a  new  line  of  battle  on 
the  plateau ;  it  was  a  scene  of  inexpressible  anguisli  and  despair ; 
and  as  Bcc,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  reined  his  foaming  steed 
by  Jackson's  side,  he  exclaimed,  "  General,  they  are  boating  us 
back."  The  eye  of  Jackson  glittered,  and  he  replied  curtly,  "  Sir, 
wc  will  give  them  the  bayonet."  It  was  then  Bee  exclaimed,  as 
words  of  fresh  rally  to  his  troops,  "There  are  Jackson  and  his 
Yii^nians  standing  like  a  stone  walU*  But  the  expression  was 
hardly  correct ;  Jackson  did  not  stand  long;  he  paused  only  until 
he  was  assured  by  Bee  that  the  troops  would  be  rallied  in  the  rear; 
and  then  rapidly  advancing,  he  earried  his  line  of  2,600  bayonets 
near  the  summit  of  the  next  hill. 

Hif?  orders  w^re  to  charge  the  cncm^'  with  the  bnyonet  as  soon 
as  he  should  appear  over  the  crest,  and  within  about  lifty  yards. 
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But  the  Federal  advance  had  already  wayered ;  and  it  now  appear- 
ed to  be  the  enemy's  design  to  use  his  artillery,  and  to  break  the 
advanced  lines  of  the  Cfonfedeiutc  infantry  by  a  temp(^tof  missiles 
ponmT  npon  them  and  their  bnttcrics.  Jackson's  infantry  stood 
the  oj'JeLd  ;  the  men  lyinix  bcLhid  th.c  batteries,  while  the  pIn;i,Lriiig 
shot  and  .^ht'lJ.s  of  tlie  enemy  ploughed  frequent  gaj'S  throui.di  their 
lines.  Jackson  knew  that  time  was  now  the  important  thin?,  and 
that  he  "was  appointed  to  save  the  deei.sive  hour,  while  Beauregard 
re-formed  his  line  of  battle  and  brought  up  his  reserves.  He  kept 
his  devoted  line  steady  at  every  point ;  he  rode  between  the  artil- 
lery and  the  prostrate  regiments  to  encourage  his  men  by  his  pres- 
ence ;  it  was  noticed  that  his  eye  blazed  as  he  traversed  the  storm 
of  death.  !Mean while  the  preoions  season  was  being  diligently  im- 
proved by  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Johnston  in  bringing  up  their 
reserves ;  and  a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the  alternoon  the  order 
was  given  for  a  general  advance  of  tbe  new  linn  of  battle  that  had 
been  constructed  while  Jjickson  held  tlic  enemy  at  bay. 

Jackson  was  now  opposite  the  enemy's  centre.  As  he  ordered 
his  men  to  advance  on  the  long  and  glittering  lines  of  the  l-'edeial 
infantry  ho  slioutcid,  "  Give  them  the  bayonet  j  and  when  you  cliarge, 
yell  like  furies ! "  Delivering  but  one  volley,  they  dashed  upon  the 
enemy,  who  never  waited  to  arosa  bayonets,  but  broke  in  mad 
cotifusion  as  the  line  of  levelled  steel  bore  down  upon  them.  Sim- 
ultaneously, the  whole  Confederate  line  was  advanced  and  the  dis- 
puted plateau  was  won.  But  Jackson  had  performed  the  most  im- 
portant part,  for  he  had  cut  the  enemy's  centre  and  thus  separated 
his  two  wings.  His  fiery  brigade,  however,  was  too  eager  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive  foe ;  it  had  advanced  so  far  that  both  its  flanks 
were  turned  by  "Federal  forces,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  that  it 
would  be  enveloped  by  ilie  enemy.  It  was  saved,  however,  by 
Jachsort  qiiickly  reposting  the  artillery  in  rear ;  the  contested  arena 
was  tiniily  occupied,  and  on  it  Gen.  Beauregard  arranged  the 
final  charge  upon  the  enemy,  which  easily  put  him  in  full  retreat. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  critical  were  Jackson's  two  parts  in 
the  battle  of  Manassas— first  in  checking  the  enemy's  flank  move- 
ment, and  secondly  in  breaking  his  centre  in  the  decisive  charge 
of  the  day.  To  a  friend  in  Eichmond  he  proudly  wrote :  "  You 
will  find  that  when  my  report  shall  be  published,  that  tlic  First 
brigade  was  to  our  army  what  the  Imperial  Guard  was  to  the  First 
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Xapo:eoii — thal^  through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  met  the  tlius  lar 
vit.'torious  enemy  and  turned  the  fort  unes  of  the  day."  The  report 
never  saw  the  light,  and  was  lost  iu  lue  accidcnU  of  the  war.  That 
of  the  Commanding  GJeneral  has  been  frequently  criticised  as  unre- 
liable, and  as  slighting  the  claims  of  the  Virginia  troops  on  that 
day.  Certainly  it  made  but  imperfect  mention  of  Jackson ;  the 
newspaper  acoonnts  naturally  followed  the  general  tenour  of  the 
official  narrative,  and  reflected  its  partialities;  and  so  it  happened 
that  Jackson's  brilliant  story  at  Manassas  was  for  a  long  time  iin> 
known,  and  obtained  many  imperfect  y^ons,  and  emerged  slowly 
to  the  surface  of  history.  While  so  many  were  vannting  their 
exploits  in  the  newspapers,  Jackson  was  comparatively  ignored,  no 
doubt  to  his  own  painful  surprise,  and  much  to  the  im^iatiencc  of 
his  friends,  who  were  aware  of  his  valuable  services.  To  his  wife 
he  wrote:  "  You  must  not  be  concerned  at  seeing  other  parts  of 
the  army  lauded,  and  my  brigade  not  mentioned,  '  Truth  is  power* 
ful,  and  will  prevail.*  You  think  that  the  papers  ought  to  say  more 
about  me.  My  brigade  is  not  a  brigade  of  newspaper  correspon- 
dents. I  know  that  the  First  brigade  was  the  first  to  meet  and 
pass  our  retreating  forces,  to  push  on  with  no  other  aid  than  the 
smiles  of  God,  to  boldly  take  its  position  with  the  artillery  that 
was  under  my  command,  to  arrest  the  victorious  foe  in  his  onward 
progress,  to  hold  him  in  check  nntil  reinforcements  nrrivcd,  and 
i'\nii]]y  to  charge  bayonets,  and,  thus  advancing,  pierce  the  enemy's 
centre.*' 

Truth  has  prevailed,  and  has  since  testified,  not  only  that  Jack- 
son more  than  any  other  brigade  commander  saved  the  day  at 
Manassas,  but  that  more  than  the  Commanding  General  he  nnder> 
stood  the  extent  of  the  success ;  that  he  looked  at  the  retreating 
army  with  eager  and  excited  eyes ;  that  he  said:  "Give  me  ten 
thousand  men,  and  I  will  be  in  Washington  to-night'*  But  the 
inspiration  was  not  caught^  and  the  fruits  of  Manassas  were  not 
more  than  the  visible  ones  of  the  battie>field. 

Some  months  aiter  this  £imous  battie,  Jadkson  made  another 
limited  appearance  "before  the  public  in  command  of  an  expedition 
towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac,  designed  to  protect  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  against  Gen.  Banks,  and  to  clear  the  counti^ 
of  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  Morgan,  of  the  Federal  troops  which 
bad  so  long  harassed  them.    He  was  advanced  to  the  rauk  of 
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MajorGkneral,  and  a^gned  to  take  oommand  at  Wiachester  of 
various  detached  bodies  of  troops  ordered  to  concentrate  there,  inclad- 
ing  the  commands  of  Gens,  Loring  and  Henry  "R.  Jaclcpon,  ^hich  had 
liitlicrto  operated  in  AVestern  Virginia.  Here  too  he  regained  his 
oid  brigade;  and  vriili  an  army  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  he 
moved  in  the  early  days  of  January,  1 SG2-,  in  the  direction  of  Bath, 
thence  to  lioniuey,  eircctualiy  recouc[ueriiig  iroai  the  enemy  the 
oonntiy  about  these  places,  wrecking  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eail- 
road,  and  making  some  important  captures.  But  the  results  of 
the  expedition  were  scarcely  in  proportion  to  its  hardships;  they 
were  diminished  by  the  lecfdl  of  Loring  from  Bomney  by  the  War 
Department  at  Bichmond,  overriding  Jackson's  authority;  most 
of  the  country  reoccupied  was  again  laid  open  to  the  enemy ;  the 
sum  of  success  was  slight,  the  hardship  and  distress  of  the  espedi- 
tion  memorable,  and  the  addition  to  Jackson's  reputation  scarcely 
perceptible. 
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CHArTEE  XVL 

Description  of  the  SheDandoah  YaBey.—  Its  importance  &b  an  avonue  to  Waeliing- 

too. — Qm,  Jackson  retreats  from  Winchester,  and  retorns  miA  fights  the  battle  of 
EernB(0wn.--TIi3  first  and  last  defeat. — Analysis  of  tho  e-irny'a  "  Oa-to-RicIi- 
mond." — i'our  armies  to  coaverge  ou  the  Confederate  capital.— SitmUoa  of  Gon. 
Jadk8on.>»BeinfoToed  by  EweU's  dmaioD.'— rapid  movement  to  MbiDowel), 
and  its  designs.—^  fiiUs  upon  tbo  enemy  at  Front  Boyal.— He  chases  Banks' 
army  through  Winchester  and  across  the-  rotonmc.— President  Lincoln  "sots  a 
trap  "  for  Mm. — Gr«iL  McDowell's  remou&tfaucc. — Buttles  of  Cross  Kujs  aud  Port 
ItepuUic.— Smnmaiy  of  fiie  TaBey  campaigB. 

The  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah/ of  wtich  we  have  seen  Jack- 
son already  appointed,  in  some  rcspect,  the  guardian,  and  where 
he  -vras  to  win  the  most  of  his  fame,  is  that  ponlon  of  Virginia 
lyini^  between  the  Blue  Hidge  and  Korth  Mouulains,  and  extend- 
ing I'roin  the  head  waters  of  the  Shenaudoali  near  StuuiUon  to  the 
Potomac.  It  ail'ordod  a  naiuiai  avenue  into  the  territory  of  the 
Northf  and  enabled  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia  to  menace 
the  flank  of  Washington  daring  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  Two 
principal  places  of  entrance  from  Maryland  are  Harper^s  Ferry  and 
Williamsport  The  Valley  is  tolerably  open  until  Strasburg  is 
reached,  where^  in  the  centre,  b^ns  a  separate  chain — ^the  Massa- 
natten  range — ^which  splits  the  valley  for  just  fifly  miles,  inhere, 
near  Harrisonburg,  it  abmptlj  ends.  At  the  head  of  the  western 
division  stands  Strashurg :  at  the  head  of  the  eastern.  Front  Ko3'al. 
The  countrv  thus  described  contained  the  most  beautiful  anil  fruit- 
lul  fields  of  Virginia.  The  scener}-  was  exquisite  and  picturesque; 
there  were  auiniatcd  pictures  of  splendid  landscape  to  be  obtained 
from  the  spura  of  the  Blue  Ilidge ;  tall  tiees  bkirtcd  the  atreams, 
bounding  well'garnished  fields;  mighty  forests  stretched  up  the 
udes  of  the  mountains;  and  the  summer  blooms  burdened  the  airs 
of  a  delicious  dimate  with  constant  perfumes.  It  was  not  the  pio- 
tniesqueness  of  sterile  peaks  and  frowning  rocks.  The  land  was 
quick  with  growing  life ;  green-clad  fields  basked  in  the  sunshine ; 
gentle,  round-bosomed  hills  nestled  in  the  arms  of  the  great  moun- 
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tain;  the  forests  opened  wltli  vistas  of  cultivation;  and  on  tlie 
tossing  plumes  of  the  whcat-liclds  the  light  aud  shade  of  the  day 
cbased  each  other.  The  region  was  not  inappropriately  called  ibc 
"  Garden  of  Virginia." 

Hero  was  not  only  one  of  ike  most  beautiCul  and  romantic 
theatres  of  the  war,  but  from  a  military  point  of  view  one  of  the 
most  important  districts  of  the  Confederacy.  While  it  held  the 
proper  gate  to  Washington,  its  possession  by  the  enemy  would 
turn  upon  the  Confederates  almost  equal  danger  and  involve  the 
secoiity  of  Bichmond.  A  short  march  through  the  Blue  Bidge, 
at  Snicker's,  A^by^s,  or  Manassas'  Gnps,  would  enable  the  enemy 
to  take  Manassas  Junction  in  flank  and  reverse,  and  assail  the  Con- 
federate force  there  at  an  enormous  advantage.  Wo  have  already 
seen  that  to  guard  against  this  danger,  Gen,  Jackson  had  been  sent 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Valle3^  The  key  of  the  region  was  Win- 
ciiesttr.  This  ancient  town  was  lass  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
Potomac  ;  aud  tarnpike  roads  converged  towards  it  from  itomney, 
Martinsburg,  Sheppaidstown,  Charlestown,  and  Berryville.  Over 
ihese  roads,  the  Federal  forces,  reported  to  be  near  Bomney  and 
Williamsport,  could  easily  advance  with  their  trains  and  artillery ; 
and  it  was  therefore  important  that  they  should  be  doeely  watched 
in  a  movement  which  might  affect  the  whole  military  situation  in 
Virginia. 

When  Gen,  Johnston  retreated  from  Centreville,  and  com- 
menced his  ma?ter1y  movement  to  unite  his  army  with  that  under 
Gen.  Mngruder  on  the  Peninsula,  for  the  defence  of  llichmond,  it 
iM'camc  eritically  important  that  Jackson — who  was  still  at  Win- 
chester, and  who  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  left  of  Jolmston*8 
army — should  check  or  amuse  the  enemy  in  this  direction.  But 
Jackson's  army  had  been  diminished  now  to  about  4,000  men.  In 
front  of  him  at  CharlestoWu  was  Gen.  Banks,  with  about  85,000 
men ;  it  being  understood  that  the  deingn  of  this  commander  was 
to  occupy  Winchester,  and  after  defeating  or  crippling  Jackson,  to 
move  the  bulk  of  his  forces  rapidly  to  Manassas,  and  take  part  in 
McCIellan's  new  combination  against  Bichmond.  On  the  12th 
March,  1862,  Banks  occupied  Winchester,  and  Shields'  division 
was  advanced  as  far  up  the  Valley  as  Strasburg.  Jackson  con- 
tinued to  retreat  until  he  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Mount  Jack- 
son, neaaly  opposite  Luray,  and  about  forty-five  miles  from  Win- 
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cbefiter.  Shields,  having  desisted  from  pursmt,  returned  to  Win- 
chester, and  oocapied  it  with  three  brigades;  while  the  other  forces 
of  Ban"k55  commenced  their  mnrcli  to  Manassaf,  well  assured  that 
no  vSerious  tronhlc  was  to  be  apprcli ended  from  Jackson,  and  that 
thcj  might  now  take  their  part  against  Johnston,  who  lingered  on 
the  bauks  of  the  Rappahannock. 

At  once  apprehending  Uie  necessity  of  a  rapid  diversion,  Jack- 
son hurried  forward  by  forced  marches  to  Winchester.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  23d  March,  be  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear  at  the 
little  Tillage  of  Kemstown,  about  three  miles  fix>m  Winchester,  on 
the  road  to  Strasborg,  and  one  of  the  most  unequal  and  brilliant 
battles  of  the  war  ensued.  For  once  Jackson  had  not  a  correct 
idea  of  the  force  he  engaged;  1  11  1  een  informed  that  the 
enemy  had  only  four  regiments  in  Winchester,  and  be  ultimately 
found  himself  engaging  a  force  triple  his  numbers.  But  he  strug- 
gled for  the  field  desperately^  and  furiously.  Accordini:^  to  his 
offieial  rc[iort  his  injantry  engaged  was  2,742  men;  and  lie  esti- 
mated the  force  of  tlie  eueniy  present  at  11,000,  oi'  whom  ''over 
8,000,"  he  declares,  were  probably  engaged.  But  even  against 
these  odds  it  appeared  at  one  time  that  he  would  win  the  j^eld. 
The  fury  of  the  battle  did  not  relent  as  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon.  Jackson  watched  the  contest  with  an  eager  and  animated 
eye,  shouting,  again  and  again:  *'One  more  yoU^,  my  brave 
boys  I "  as  charge  after  charge  of  the  enemy's  inismtry  was  re- 
pulsed, and  it  was  evident  that  the  vigour  of  their  attack  must 
soon  be  spent  But  while  Jackson,  on  his  high  sorrel  charger, 
towered  above  the  smok^  watching  for  the  conclusion  of  the  day, 
he  suddenlv  noticed  his  old  br5^rado  rctirinir.  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Garnett.  He  gallopet  I  towards  them,  stern  and  menacing. 
"Beat  tbe  rally,"'  he  shouted,  seizing  a  fugitive  drummer,  and 
holding  him  by  the  shoulder  In  a  storm  of  balls.  But  it  was  too 
latej  the  eneiiij  had  penetrated  the  opening,  the  day  was  lost; 
and  Jackson,  without  giving  any  order  to  retreat^  moved  sullaily 
among  his  troops,  who  had  done  everything  that  human  courage 
and  endurance  oonld  accomplish,  and  even  at  the  last  fell  back 
without  panic  and  surrendered  a  field  covered  with  nearly  one-fifth 
of  thdr  numbers  killed  and  wounded. 

Keno^wn  was  not  a  Confederate  victory.  It  was  Jackson's 
first  and  last  defeat.  It  bad  been  fbught  on  imperiect  information, 
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and  was  yet  not  a  blander;  for,  no  matter  what  was  ilic  enemy's 
superiority  of  force,  it  was  an  essential  part  of  Jackson's  calcula- 
tion and  design,  to  attack,  with  the  view  of  tnking  the  attention  of 
Banks,  and  disconcerting  the  enemy's  programme  on  ttie  oUkt  side 
of  the  Blue  Eidge.  In  this  sense  the  battle  ot'  Kernstown  was  a 
succcj^s,  arcomplisbed  the  most  important  part  of  Jffckson's  de- 
sign, and  even  exceeded  his  expectalions.  Banks,  at  once  ahirmed, 
hastened  back  to  Winchester,  and  ordered  the  troops  on  the  march 
to  Manassas  to  retrace  their  steps.  It  was  at  once  believed  at 
Washington  that  the  Confederates  were  still  in  considerable  force 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  It  was  decided  to  detain  Gen.  Banks 
there  with  an  augmented  command ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  plans  of  McOlellan  had  to  be  sulrjected  to  fresh  changes 
and  more  delays. 

When  at  last  a  definite  programme  did  emerge  from  the  con- 
fusion and  conflict  of  views  at  Washington,  it  was  tbrmidable 
enough  to  Eichmond,  and,  on  paper,  was  readily  dc(;isive  of  the 
fate  of  that  city.  Upon  the  Cou federate  capital  lour  armies  were 
to  converge:  that  of  Fremont  from  the  northwest,  thatoi'Bauks 
from  the  Talley,  that  of  McDowell  from  Fredericksburg,  and  that 
of  McClellan  from  the  Peninsula,  between  the  James  and  York. 
Towards  the  middle  of  April,  the  three  first-mentioned  armies 
occupied  respectively  the  following  positions:  Gen.  Fremont  was 
at  Franklin,  a  small  town  in  the  mountains  of  Western  Yirginia, 
near  the  source  of  the  south  branch  of  tliePotoraac,  witl  force  of 
at  lenst  three  division?,  including  that  of  Blenker,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  Gen.  Banks,  having 
advanced  along  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  Eiver,  had 
placed  Lis  headquarters  at  Newmarket,  beyond  the  terminus  of 
the  rail  which  intersects  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  while  Gen. 
McDowell,  with  about  80,000  men,  occupied  Fredericksburg  on 
the  Bappahannock.  The  line  of  operations  against  Bichmond  thus 
extended  firom  the  shores  of  the  James  to  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Bidge;  for  it  was  designed  that  the  forces  in  the  Valley,  driving 
Jackson  out,  should  cut  the  Confederate  communication,  sweep 
down  upon  the  capital  from  the  monn^ains,  while  McDowell  was 
to  advance  from  Fredericksburg  and  extend  his  left  wing  until  it 
formed  a  junction  with  McClelkn's  right,  on  the  lines  about 
Bichmond. 
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Wlicre  was  Jackson  in  this  fearful  sitnation  ?  After  tlie  battle 
ot  Kcriistown,  be  had  retreated  up  tlie  "\' alley  by  way  of  Harrison- 
burg, and  turning  to  the  Blue  Kidge,  took  u])  a  position  between 
the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Swift  liiin  Gap.  Ilcre  Le 
was  retained  by  Johnston,  afier  the  maiu  body  of  the  Confederate 
army  had  been  drawn  in  towards  Bichmond.  On  tlie  80th  April, 
he  was  joined  by  Ewell's  division  from  Gordonsville,  and  with  the 
combined  force  was  now  prepared  to  take  the  desperate  field, 
hoping  to  strike  in  detail  the  divided  forces  of  the  enemy. 

His  first  care  was  to  evade  Gen.  Banks.  That  dull  commander 
had  already  advanced  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Shenandoah 
Tallcy.  felicitating  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  driving  Jack- 
son before  him,  and  delighting  the  authorities  at  Washington  with 
the  rejMjrt  that  the  Confederates  "were  about  to  relinquish  the  Valley: 
wiiile  Milroy,  commanding  the  advanced  guard  of  Fremont's  army, 
had  reached  Bufialo  Gap  in  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Valley,  en  roulc  lor  the  proposed  junction  that  was  to 
threaten  Richmond  from  the  west.  Jackson  was  indeed  between 
two  armies — ^that  of  Fremont  and  Banks ;  but  seizing  the  opportn> 
nity  to  strike  in  detail,  he  lefii  Ewell  on  Banks'  front,  hurried  for^ 
ward  to  the  support  of  Gfen.  Edward  Johnson,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  hinder  Fremont's  advance,  struck  the  enemy  at  McDowell, 
driving  back  the  brigades  of  Milroy  and  Scbenck  to  Franklin,  and 
then  swiftly  brought  his  forces  over  the  mountains  to  the  attack  of 
Banks,  who  having  taken  some  alarm,  had  fallen  back  to  Strasburg. 

Instead  of  marching  direct  on  Strasburg.  Jackson  diverged  on 
u  line  to  the  eastward  by  way  of  Luray  Valley,  and  moved  on 
Front  Eoyal,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  Banks'  retreat  from 
Strasburg,  interposing  between  him  and  reinforcements,  and  com- 
pelling his  surrender.  On  the  23d  May,  he  entered  Front  Royd, 
capturing  the  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men  there,  under  Col. 
Kenly ;  and  thence  he  moved  to  Middletown  by  a  load  to  the  right 
of  the  main  Yalley  road,  hoping  there  to  cut  off  Banks.*  Here, 

*  There  was  published  In  a  NorUieni  newspaper  the  fbUowiqg  aoooaat  of  tlie 

STirpriso  of  Banks  at  Jackson's  euddon  apparition  at  IVont  Royal,  in  whioh  n  privat© 
eoldicr  claims  to  have  &tst  alarmed  tiio  commander  in  time  to  save  xhe  bulk  of  Ms 
anof :  "  Our  com^axy  and  company  B  [Fifth.  Nev  York  OaTalrj]  were  ordered  to 
Front  Royal,  in  the  mountains,  twelve  miles  from  StrasLurg,  last  Friday,  and  when 
we  got  witbin  two  miles  of  our  destination  we  hesrd  amnonadlng.  The  M^jor  or- 
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however,  he  pierced  tlie  enemy's  column  of  retreat^  drove  a  part 
of  his  rear  towards  Strasburg,  and  then  pressed  on  in  hot  pursuit 
to  Winchester.  The  enemy  continued  hi^  frantic  retreat  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  As  his  fugitive  masses  made  their  exit,  on 
the.  nortli  side  of  the  town,  the  Confederates  cnlored  it.  All  the 
streets  vrere  in  commotion  ;  cavalry  were  ruyliing  in  disorder,  and 
iniantr}-,  frightened  by  the  rapidity  of  their  niounLed  companions, 
•were  in  consternation.  Guns,  knapsacks,  cartridge-boxes,  bayonets, 
and  bayonetKUuses,  lay  scattered  upon  the  ground  in  great  profu- 
sion, thrown  away  by  the  panio-stricken  soldiers. 

On  the  heights  north  of  the  town,  Banks  made  a  momentary 
stand,  but  was  soon  in  fall  retreat  again.  In  the  night  of  25th  Hay 
he  reached  the  Potomac,  having  accomplished  a  march  of  fifky«three 
miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  He  had  made  an  extraordinary  raoe^ 
and  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  flights  of  the  war.  His  army  was  in 
miserable  plight,  but  excessive!}''  thankful .  No  Fooner  had  his  panic- 
stricken  troops  taken  breath  than  lie  wrote  to  Wasliington  :  "  There 
never  were  more  grateful  hearts  in  the  same  number  of  men,  than 

dered  the  bagg&ge  to  stop,  and  our  two  companiea  dashed  on^  aud  found  several 

companies  of  owr  infautrj'  fmd  two  pieces  of  nrtillcrr  cneap''tl  -^rith  porewd  thousand 
of  ths  cQomj.  Just  as  we  arriTed  on  tbo  field,  CoL  Facera,  who  had  oommaiid  of 
our  fince^  rode  up  to  me  and  ordered  me  to  take  one  man  and  tiie  two  bstesthorsea 
io  our  oompanj,  and  ride  fbr  dear  life  to  Gen.  Banks'  headquarters  in  Straaborg^  for 
rchforccDicnts.  The  direct  rood  to  Strasbiirg  vrnr,  ocnTp-erl  hy  the  enemy,  80  T  was 
obliged  to  zido  round  hj  another,  scvontoeu  miles.  I  rode  the  seventeen  miks  in 
fifty-five  mimites.  Gen.  Baikks  didn't  seem  to  think  it  very  serious  hut  ordered  one 
re^ment  of  inbntiy  and  two  pieoes  of  artOlery  ofL  I  asked  G|^n.  Banks  for  a  fresh 
horBo  to  rejoin  my  company,  and  he  pave  mo  the  br?t  hnrsc?  that  I  ever  rode,  and  1 
started  back.  I  came  out  on  the  Front  Roiyal  tampske,  about  two  mUes  this  sido  of 
where  I  left  onr  men.  Saw  two  men  standing  in  the  road,  and  fhdr  horses  standing 
hy  the  ibnoe.  I  supposed  they  were  our  pickets.  Thoy  didn^t  halt  me,  so  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  pickets?  They  paid  rto.  Say?  T:  '"Who  are  you?'  'We  are 
part  of  Gen.  Jackson's  etas'.'  I  supposed  that  they  were  only  joking.  I  laughed,  and 
asked  them  where  Jadcson  was.  Tbej  said  be  was  in  the  advance.  I  left  them  and 
rode  to  Front  Boyal,  till  I  overtooik  a  soldier,  and  asked  him  ndiat  regiment  he  be- 
longed He  said  he  holonged  to  the  Ei!7hth  T.-oiiigiann.  T  npked  howlarcrc  a  foroo 
th^  had,  and  the  reply  was  *  twenty  thousand.'  1  turned  back  aud  drew  my  n> 
TolTer,expectingeitherad0speratefigfatoraSotttheniJall;  buttheoiBoersinfberoad 
diOnt  stop, me,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  not  to  meet  any  of  their  picket^'.  Bui  if  it 
vras  not  a  narrow  escape,  then  I  don't  know  what  is.  When  I  got  out  of  the  enemy's 
lines  I  rode  as  £ast  oa  the  horse  could  carry  mo  to  Gen.  Banks,  and  reported  what  I 
had  seen  and  heard.  Be  said  I  had  saved  the  army.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole 
army  was  in  motion  towards  'Wlndbester." 
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when  at  mid<daj  oa  the  26th  we  stood  on  the  opposite  shoie  of  the 
Potomac" 

Jackson  had  shown  nerve,  energy,  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
bad  accouiplislied  a  success  far  beyond  the  hmit  of  his  capfurcs. 
His  apparilion  in  Wincheslcr  the  occasion  of  unbounded  con- 
sternation at  Washington.  The  news  of  Banks'  defeat  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  Federal  war  council;  the  most  exaggerated 
rumours  of  the  numbers  and  designs  of  Jackson  were  circulated 
thiongh  the  North ;  TVashinglon  was  declared  to  be  in  danger ;  the 
"secessionists"  of  Baltimoie  appeared  about  to  rise;  and  sharing 
the  general  alarm,  President  Lincoln  at  once  conntermanded  the 
order  for  McDowdPs  advance  firom  Frederi(^bnrg,  to  unite  with 
McClellan,  and  directed  him  to  put  twenty  thousand  men  in  motion 
for  the  Valley,  and  "  set  a  trap  "  for  the  man  who  knew  ereiy  gap 
and  gorge  of  the  conntr}''. 

Gen.  McDowell,  who  wns  not  without  sagacity,  addressed  to  the 
authorities  at  AVashington  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  on  the 
policy  ortransibrring  so  hrge.  a  portion  of  hia  ibrce  from  Fredericks- 
burg to  the  Sheuandoali.  His  out-])ickeis  had  already  ellected  a 
j  unction  with  those  of  Gen.  McClellan  j  and  he  fully  appreciated 
the  importance  of  a  conjoined  moyement  upon  Bichmond.  But 
Jackson  had  already  created  the  panic  that  was  to  break  up  the 
designs  against  the  Confederate  capital,  and  destroy  a  critical  part 
of  the  combination;  and  the  only  answer  that  McDowell  received 
to  his  remonstrance,  was  a  repeated  order  to  march  to  the  Shen- 
andoah. Shields'  division  was  accordingly  sent  towards  Stras* 
burg,  where  it  was  expected  a  converging  movement  of  Fremont 
might  entrap  Jackson,  who  was  now  on  his  retreat  from  Win- 
chester. 

On  the  1st  Juiic  Fremont  entered  Strasburg,  a  few  hours  before 
the  main  body  of  Shields'  division.  But  again  had  Gen.  Jackson 
escaped  his  pursuers;  he  had  passed  through  the  town  unmolested, 
in  a  night  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  His  long  train  conveyed 
the  plunder  and  spoils  of  Banks'  army,  and  about  2,000  prisoners; 
his  rear  was  protected  by  Ashby'a  cavalxy,  and  he  marched  rapidly 
onward.  Fremont  now  engaged  in  the  pursuit  by  moving  up  the 
valley  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  while  Shields 
marched  in  an  almost  parallel  line  up  its  southern  brancli,  and  was 
preparing  to  cut  off  the  retreat  through  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Kidge 
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Mountains.  Jackson's  position  was  most  perilous.  The  only  point 
to  cross  the  branches  of  the  Shenandoah,  was  a  bridge  at  Port  Be* 
public ;  Shields  might  prevent  his  crossing,  or  effect  a  junction 
with  Fremont;  and  both  these  results  were  to  be  prevented. 

Jackson  rapidly  threw  forward  Bis  own  division  to  cover  the  bridge, 
and  left  Ewell's  division  five  miles  back  on  the  rond,  to  take  care 
of  I'retnont.  It  was  a  desperate  venture,  for  Kvrcll  fought  with  his 
back  to  a  river,  and  against  superiour  numbers.  But  Jackson  had 
not  miscalculated  the  man  whom  he  trusted  of  all  others.  Ewell 
repulsed  Fremont ;  siud  hy  the  bold  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  Jackson 
was  able  to  effect  the  object  he  had  in  view  of  faUing  with  his 
whole  force  on  Shields.  In  the  night  of  the  8th  June,  he  brought 
the  greater  portion  of  EwelPs  division  across  the  North  lUver  by 
the  bridge  at  Port  Republic,  leaving  only  a  small  force  on  the  left 
bank  to  deceive  Fremont,  and  to  bum  the  bridge.  The  plan  was 
successful,  and  Fremont  arrived  at  tlie  bank  of  the  liver  only  in 
time  to  see  the  bridge  in  flames,  and  to  hear  the  guns  which  were 
playing  on  bis  colleague. 

Shields  had  obtained  a  very  strong  position.  His  left  rested 
on  woo(le<I  bills,  and  on  a  Bmnll  knoll  near  the  woods  was  ported 
the  greater  portion  of  bis  artillery.  ^IMie  Coiitbderato  batteries  were 
no  match  for  those  of  the  cneiiiy.  Jacli.son  found  liis  lines  of  iufan* 
try  soon  disordered  and  broken.  At  one  time  the  enemy  gained 
ground,  and  it  was  only  by  a  determined  attack  of  Ewell  with 
some  Yirginia  regiments  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  advancing 
line,  tbat  the  battle  was  restored.  Jackson's  unerring  eye  now 
saw  at  onco  the  key  of  the  wh^e  position.  He  instantly 
determined  that  unless  the  enemy's  artillery,  so  advantageously 
posted,  was  captured  or  silenced,  it  would  continue  to  sweep  the 
entire  ground  in  front,  and  render  an  atiack  upon  the  Federal  een- 
tre  or  rip-ht  wing  impossible.  lie  sat  on  liis  horse,  looking  at  the 
guns  bclcliing  forth  their  showers  of  iron  liail,  and  turning  to  Gen, 
Taylor,  coninianding  the  Louisiana  brigade,  said  briefly,  **  Can. 
you  tiike  that  battery?  It  must  be  taken."  TJio  Louiaianians  re- 
sponded with  a  shont^  advanced  through  an  incessant  storm  of 
grape,  canister  and  shell,  gained  the  crest,  and  by  a  sudden  charge 
captured  the  greater  portion  of  the  artillery.  The  enemy's  line 
was  broken,  some  regiments  retreated  in  fair  order,  others  were 
completely  routed,  and  in  detached  bodies  took  to  the  hills  and 
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sought  icfiigc  among  the  woods.  The  Confederate  cavaliy  pur* 
sued,  and  the  defeat  was  complete. 

Jackson  had  won  tlio  most  doubtful  day  of  his  <^mpaign,  and 
was  safJ:*.  He  had  obtained  a  crowning  victory  in  the  last  con- 
juncture of  danger;  he  had  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and  defeat- 
ed them  right  and  left;  and  vrhen  Fremont,  who  bad  helplessly 
watched  the  battle  acroes  the  river,  commenced  his  laiiguid  retreat 
down  the  Vallej,  Jackson  withdrew  leisurely  to  the  gaps  of  the 
Blue  Bidge,  whence  he  had  easy  access  to  the  most  practicable 
routes  and  direct  line  of  rail  to  Bichmond.  » 

A  summary  of  Gen.  Jackspn*s  campaign  in  the  Valley  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  the  war.  We 
have  seen  how  he  checked  the  advance  of  Milroy  £rom  the  west ; 
how  he  then  advanced  upon  Banks,  and  drove  him  precipitately 
across  the  Potomac ;  how  he  outmarched  the  columns  of  JB'remont 
and  Shields  which  purnned  him,  brought  off  all  his  captured  stores 
and  prisoners,  and  finany,  by  a  strategy  as  successful  as  it  was 
daring)  turned  upon  two  important  forces  of  the  enemy,  defeated 
them  in  detail,  and  concluded  the  cau-i])aign  in  a  blaze  of  victory. 
"With  a  little  army  of  15,000  men,  at  one  time  a  hundred  miles 
from  its  base,  and  with  about  40,000  enemies  on  his  £ront  and 
flanks,  he  had  accomplished  a  chapter  of  wonders,  and  conducted 
a  campaign  of  unbroken  brilliancy.  He  had  defeated  four  separ- 
ate armies ;  he  had  overcome  his  old  adversary  Banks,  in  a  way  to 
cover  him  with  ridicule,  delighting  the  South  with  the  caricature 
of  a  commander  who  was  especially  odious  to  them  ;*  he  had  cap- 
tured a  total  of  8,600  prisoners ;  he  had  marched  four  hundred 
miles  within  forty  days,  in  constant  combat?  and  skimiishes;  and 
defeating  at  last  two  armies,  whose  aggregate  was  double  ]i:s  own, 
he  was  left  master  of  the  situation,  with  his  victorious  liands  full 
of  trophies.  Finally,  and  above  all,  he  had  succeeded  in  neutral- 
izing a  force  of  at  least  CO,000  men  designed  to  operate  against 
Richmond,  and  to  this  extent  had  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

♦  Tbo  Cbarleston  Mercury  printed  tlio  following  cpigraia: 

"  "Whilst  Butler  plays  his  silly  pranks, 
Aud  closes  up  Kew-OrJeans  banks. 
Our  Stonewall  Jadcaon,  whh  more  cnnniag^ 
Keeps  Tankee  Banks  feteirer  rtumlng.*' 
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CHAPTEB  XYn. 

Gen.  Jackson's  share  in  the  "seven  days'  battles " around  Eiclimoiid. — Shitungof  tho 
of  war  from  the  Jatoea  Biver  to  (be  Eappahanuock. — ^Battle  of  Cedar  Eim. 
— Gen.  Jadcson  mones  a  odumn  between  the  enemy's  rear  and  'WaHhington. — 
Scenes  of  the  mardi.— Battte  of  Grovetoik— The  two  do;*'  oonflict  on  ManamaB 

Plnins. — Orn.  Jack^ion  strikes  the  enemy  at  Ox  Hill. — ^Result?  of  the  oimpmcr'i  90 
far. — Ejctraoniinary  acbieremcQt  of  Jackson's  command. — Ho  moves  against,  and 
cqitares  Harper^  Fteiy.^Hte  part  in  the  Iwttie  of  Sbaii«1^^ 

Gejteral  jAcrsoN  was  yet  to  do  more  for  the  safety  of  Kich- 
mond^  and  to  crown  ^vhat  he  had  done  in  strategy  by  a  direct 
attack  on  the  lines  of  the  Chickahominy.  Gon.  Tvoc  bad  tukca 
pains  to  mask  his  withdrawal  from  the  Valley  by  sending  hi  in  the 
divisior.s  of  Whiting  and  Lawton,  as  if  to  reinlorco  hiui  to  [irose- 
culo  ibc  cauipaigti  to  Winchester,  where  Ifremonl  had  withdrawn ; 
but  his  orders  in  fact  were  to  move  towards  Bichmond,  and  fall 
upon  McOlellan's  right|  while  Lee's  other  diyisioDs  moved  direc% 
upon  Mechanicsville.  On  the  25th  June,  Jackson  reached  the 
Ticinit J  of  Ashland,  about  twelve  miles  from  Richmond.  At  sun- 
rise next  morning  his  forces  were  in  motion,  advancing  abreast  of 
the  enemy's  right  flank  at  Meohaniosville;  and  as  he  crossed  the 
Tottopotomj  Creek,  his  cannon  announced  to  A.  P.  Hill,  who 
awaited  the  signal  at  Mechanicsville,  that  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived. 

At  night  Jackson  bivouacked  within  sound  of  the  furious  can- 
nonade, with  which  Hill  and  Lon{?street  soiiorht  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  at  Bcavor  Dam,  turned  the  position  in  the  morning,  and 
now  joined  by  D.  H.  ilill,  took  up  his  line  of  march  to  a  point 
a  few  miles  north  of  Cold  Harboun  Passing  Cold  Harbour,  he 
perceived  the  enemy  a  little  to  the  southward,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array ;  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  already  engaged ;  and  Jackson, 
hoping  that  if  the  enemy  retreated,  he  would  expose  bis  flank  to 
him,  halted  his  troops  in  a  margin  of  woods.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  Confederates  were  hard  pressed,  and 
that  upon  Jackson's  three  divisions  might  depend  the  fortune  of 
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desperate  attack.  Gen.  Lee,  asoertaining  the  appix)acli  ol  Jaekson, 
hastened  to  give  him  the  necessaij  oideis.  Exchanging  a  hurried 
greeting,  the  Commanding  General  paused  a  moment,  and  listened 

anxiously  to  the  roar  oP  nrtillery  in  the  ■woods.  "  T\ic  fire  is  very 
heavy,"  he  said  :  "  do  you  think  yonr  tncu  cati  stand  it?''  "Sir," 
s;iid  Jackson,  "they  can  stand  almost  anything;"  and  then  tam- 
ing his  head  to  one  side  to  listen,  >'they  can  stand  thafV  In  a 
moment  his  columns  were  in  motion,  auvaiicing  with  tumultuous 
cheers,  which  were  caught  up  and  ran  along  the  shattered  lines  of 
Hill,  proclaiming  the  long-expected  relief.  Whiting's  division 
was  hurried  fi>rward  to  assist  Longstreet  in  his  assault  upon  the 
Federal  left,  and  fbrmed  on  the  left  of  his  line,  joining  the  right  of 
Gen.  A.  P.  HilL  On  the  left  of  Hill,  and  opposite  the  enemy's 
centre,  was  a  part  of  Jackson's  old  division,  the  remainder  being 
sent  to  the  right;  on  the  left  of  that,  Ewell's;  and  on  the  extreme 
lefi^  D.  H.  Hill's  division. 

The  latter  first  came  in  contact  ^vith  the  enemy's  line,  rnshing 
throngh  the  swamp,  nndcrwootl,  luid  felled  trees.  It  was  unable  to 
rout  the  enemy,  but  obtained  some  ground  and  stubbornly  held  it. 
Ewell  moved  next,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  forest.  Mean- 
while Whiting  attacked  the  enemy's  left,  having  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  field,  and  achieved  the  critical  triumph.  He  emerged 
into  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine,  which  covered  the 
Federal  left;  he  advanced  through  a  number  of  retreating  and 
disordered  r^ments ;  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  enemy,  protected 
by  breastworks,  poured  into  the  advancing  line  a  destructive  and 
terrible  fire;  but  yet  the  devoted  column,  1^  by  "  Ilood'a  brave 
Texaus,"  pressed  on  with  unMtering  step.  In  this  splendid  charge 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men  fell  killed  and  wounded.  Its  way  was 
strewn  with  carnage.  Leaping  ditch,  and  stream,  clambering  up 
a  diflieult  assi  rit,  tlirough  showers  of  cannon  and  musketry,  amid 
smoke  and  smell  of  blood,  these  heroic  troops  pierced  the  Federal 
stronghold,  took  fourteen  pieecb  of  urtillery,  and  placed  the  battle- 
Hag  of  the  Confederates  on  the  fiist^  then  on  the  second  tier  of  the 
enemy's  defences.  "  It  was,"  wrote  Jackson — ^who  seldom  used  an 
animated  phrase  in  an  official  report — "a  rapid  and  almost  match- 
less  display  of  desperate  and  daring  valour."  **The  shouts  of 
triumph  which  rose  from  our  brave  men,  as  they,  unaided  by 
artillery,  had  stormed  this  dtadel  of  the  enemy's  strength,  were 
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promptly  carried  from  line  to  line ;  and  the  triumphant  isstie  of 
this  assault^  with  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  success- 
ful charges  of  Hill  and  Winder  upon  tiie  enemy's  right,  determined 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Federals,  routed  at  every  point, 
and  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  escaped  across  the  Gbicka- 
hominy." 

Beyond  this  glorious  part  iu  the  decisive  lield  cAller!  Gaines* 
Mills,  Jackson  bad  but  little  sbare  in  the  "j^even  days'  battles." 
He  was  obstructed  in  White  Oak  Swamp,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
important  bridges  having  been  d^troyed ;  and  at  JkLalvcrn  Hill, 
B.  H.  Hill's  division,  which  was  tempomrHy  with.  Jackson,  began 
the  action  prematurely,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back  before 
EwelPs  troops  could  reinforce  him. 

The  campaign  of  the  Peninsula  ended  here.  In  a  few  weeks 
it  was  perceived  that  the  scene  of  action  was  rapidly  changing  from 
the  James  to  the  Rappahannock.  Tt  became  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Confederate  position  at  Gordonsville,  and  to  guard  that  point, 
Jackson  was  detached  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  liis  "old  divisi(5n,"  Ewell's,  and  afterwards  that  of  A.  P. 
Hill.  Asceriainhig  to  his  satislbctloii  that  Pope,  who  commanded 
the  Federal  forces  in  Nortbcrn  Virginia,  was  waiting  at  Culpcper 
Court-Hoiisc  to  be  reinforced  by  Burnside,  he  resolved  to  attack 
before  that  event  should  occur.  On,  the  8th  August  he  crossed 
the  Bapidau,  and  took  up  a  position  iu  the  wooded  and  hilly 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  road  from  Gordonsville  to  Oul- 
peper.  His  force  consisted  of  about  15,000  men,  and  on  his  front 
was  the  corps  of  bis  old  Yalley  acquaintance,  Banl^,  with  a  division 
of  McDowdl.  This  force  had  been  thrown  forward  by  Pope,  to 
take  a  strong  position  near  Cedar  or  Slaughter's  Mountain,  tho 
wooded  slopes  of  which  Jackson  had  already  occupied.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  0th  Angnst,  Banks  advanced  his  divi.^ionp,  and 
the  battle  of  Cedar  liun  was  fought.  The  result  v,as  that  the 
Federal  line  was  driven  back  about  a  mile,  and  Pope  liimself 
aekiiovvleilged  a  loss  of  1,800  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
stated  that  iully  1,000  more  straggled  back  to  Culpeper  Court- 
House  and  beyond,  and  never  entir^y  returned  to  their  commands. 

In  the  baHle  of  Cedar  Bun,  Jackson  had  only  intended  to  check 
the  enemy^s  advanced  divisions,  and  to  save  Gordonsville ;  and  he 
now  proposed  to  defer  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the  main  army 
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ii!om  Bichmond,  set  free  by  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan  from 
Hamson^s  Landing.  He  did  not  have  long  to  wait  Gen.  Lee  wab 
soon  up  ml\  him,  made  various  demonstrations  at  the  fords  of 

the  Rapidan  to  attract  Pope's  attention,  and  while  thus  amusing 
the  encmv,  designed  an  attack  on  his  left  flank  rind  rear,  so  aa  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  ]\appahannock  by  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
With  tliis  end  in  view,  Longstrcet  moved  by  way  of  Raccoon  Ford, 
and  Jackson  by  way  of  Somcrvillc  1^'ord,  on  the  Eapidan. 

Pope  declined  the  battle  with  Luc'ct  forces  massed  on  his  flank, 
and  fell  back  promptly  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Bappahannock. 
It  was  now  determined  bj  the  Confederate  commander  to  send  a 
column  against  the  enemy's  rear,  to  get  between  him  and  Washing- 
ton, cut  his  oommunieations,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  which  would  follow,  engage  his  whole  force,  and  capture 
or  destroy  it  before  it  could  retreat  to  the  Potomac.  This  despe* 
rate  movement  was  intrusted  to  Jackson.  On  the  2ath,  he  left 
the  main  army,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  Rappahannock.  It  was  a  sore  and  painful  march,  up  the  steeps, 
along  and  across  the  valleys  skirting  tlfb  Blue  Ridge  Mountains; 
the  artillery  was  dragged  with  difliculty  up  the  narrow  and  rock- 
ribbed  roads ;  many  of  the  men  were  barefooted,  many  faint  from 
want  of  food.  But  Jaokaon  was  on  his  favonrite  adventure — a 
flank  movement — and  in^iritinghis  men,  pushed  forward  to  Thor- 
ough&re  Gap,  hoping  to  reach  it  before  the  enemy  could  be  made 
aware  of  his  intention.  Passing  Salem  through  "  crowds  all  wel- 
coming, cheering,  staring  with  blank  amazement^"  he  pressed  on 
through  the  plains  to  iJie  well-known  mountain  gorge.  It  was  ua» 
defended.  lie  passed  rapidly  between  the  frowning  ramparts  with 
bis  little  arm}',  Lnngrv^,  exhausted,  but  resolute  as  ever.  The  open 
country  was  now  beibre  him,  and  he  descended,  like  a  hawk,  upon 
Manassas. 

Here  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  was  routed,  and  a  rich  spoil 
obtained.  Eight  pieccii  of  artillery,  ten  locomotives,  and  two 
trains  of  enormous  size,  loaded  with  many  millions*  worth  of  stores, 
fell  into  Jaokson^s  hands.  The  rich  and  varied  contents  of  the 
sutlers'  stores  were  turned  over  to  the  men,  who  had  been  living 
mostly  on  roasted  com  since  they  had  crossed  the  Bappahannock. 
**To  see,"  said  an  eye«witness,  "a  starving  man  eating  lobster-salad, 
and  drinking  Bhine  wine,  barefooted  and  in  tatters,  was  curious; 
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the  wLolc  thing  was  incredible."  Bat  they  did  not  tarry  long  at 
tbcir  struncc  feast.  Destroying  -^hat  he  could  not  appropriate, 
Jaclisoii,  at  i:ii;hl fall  of  the  27th  August,  turned  his  Lack  on  the 
bumiiiL^  injiises  of  Manassas;  for  Pope  "was  cow  moving  to  attack 
hiui,  and  the  head  of  the  federal  columa  had  already  come  ia 
colUsion  with  Ewell. 

WitU  his  command  reduced  by  the  hardships  of  the  march  to 
scarcely  more  than  twenty  thoasand  jaded  men,  far  from  his  sup- 
ports, with  Pope's  whole  force  faced  npon  him  and  threatening 
annihilation,  it  was  now  the  difficult  task  of  Jackson  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  blowr,  and  yet  liokl  tbc  enemy  in  check  until  Lee 
and  Longstreet  arriyed.  These  latter  for  c  ,  marohiug  the  same 
route  which  Jackson  had  pursued,  had  to  follow  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
over  the  chord  of  which  Pope  moved  ;  and  the  Federal  commander 
had  already  announced,  in  the  slang  of  the  braggart,  that  lie  would 
"bag"  Jackson.  But  arrived  at  Manassas  Jiin(;tion,  the  cnen^y 
found  that  Jackson  had  given  him  the  slip,  and  moving  across  to 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  had  gained  the  high  timber-laud  north 
and  west  of  GiOTeton,  and  taken  a  position  to  form  a  junction 
with  Longstreet  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  As  one  of  the  Federal 
columns  advanced  parallel  with  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  it  unwitr 
tiugly  presented  a  flank  to  Jackson.  The  temptation  to  assail  it 
was  irresistible.  Jackson  said  briefly,  "Bwell,  advance  I"  and, 
bringing  up  his  old  division,  furiouslj  attacked  the  enemy.  It  was 
a  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict ;  the  enemy  did  not  give  way,  but 
at  night  his  forces — those  of  McDowell— were  withdrawn  to 
HilanassaSj  and  Jackson  held  precisely  the  position  to  put  himself 
in  the  way  of  a  junction  with  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army,  and 
which  it  should  have  been  Pope's  supreme  object  to  have  antici- 
pated. 

The  next  morning,  29th  August,  Jackson,  now  confident  of  his 
ability  to  hold  his  ground  until  reinforcements  arrived,  presented 
a  dauntless  firont,  ready  to  accept  batde  at  any  moment.  A  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  direction  of  Thorough&re  Gap  told  the  tale  of  suc- 
cour and  good  hope;  and  Longstreet'a  divisions  were  soon  formed 
across  the  Warrenton  road,  his  left  resting  upon  a  range  not  far 
firom  Jackson's  right.  The  enemy  appeared  to  adhere  to  his  design 
of  overwhelming  Jackson  before  succour  reached  him ;  and  aa 
Longstreet  was  coming  into  position,  a  heavy  column  attacked 
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Jackson's  left  with  great  fuiy.  Six  separate  and  distinct  assaults 
-^rere  met  and  repulsed.  For  lionrs  the  conflict  continued  obstinate 

and  determined  ;  until  a  demonstration  made  on  the  enemy's  left 
by  the  brigades  of  Hood  and  Evans  relieved  Jackson  irotn  the 
lieiivy  pressure  of  the  enemy's  columns,  gained  some  ground,  but 
left  the  day  undecided, 

111  the  greater  battle  of  the  uext  day,  Jackson  ai^peared  destined 
again  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Most  of  the  day 
was  consumed  by  the  enemy  in  manoeuvring;  but  about  four 
o'clock,  a  dense  column  of  in&ntry,  massed  in  a  strip  of  woods 
near  Groyeton,  advanced  against  the  Confederate  centre,  where 
Jackson's  right  and  Longstreet's  left  joined,  and  where  eight  bat- 
teries bad  been  concentrated.  As  the  fire  of  these  was  directed 
upon  the  enemy's  triple  lines  of  in£smtry,  it  seemed  to  rake  and 
tear  them  to  pieces.  They  were  s^ept  awny  like  leave?  in  the 
wind.  But  again  the  obstinate  masses  came  charging  as  before; 
again  the  iron  storm  CHLshed  tiirough  the  mnks;  and  again  they 
broke  and  retired.  A  third  ii>ree,  heavier  tlirui  before,  HOW 
advanced,  wilh  mad  impetuosity,  and,  in  the  laidst  of  the  rapid 
file  of  the  batteries,  threw  themselTes  upon  Jackson,  and  engaged 
him  in  a  last  and  terrible  struggle  for  the  field. 

The  desperate  onset  was  sustained  by  Jackson.  As  he  strug- 
gled. Col.  Lee  moved  the  batteries  referred  to  a  little  to  the  left) 
and  at  four  hundred  yards  from  the  Federal  lines  poured  inio  them 
a  fire  that  ploughed  broad  gaps  through  them.  Through  the  rifts 
of  smoke  could  be  seen  soldiers  filing  and  flying;  and  then  pierc- 
ing yells  told  that  Jackson  was  advancing  with  his  terrible  weapon, 
the  bayonet.  Just  at  this  moment  Longstrcet  seized  tlie  o]:)porlu- 
nity  presented  to  him,  and  attacked  the  exposed  left  Jlank  of  the 
enemy.  The  whole  Confederate  line  was  now  ndvancing ;  it  was 
charge!  charge!  through  the  woods,  over  the  hills,  over  the  dead 
and  dying.  Jackson's  troops  came  on  like  "  demons  emerged  from 
the  earth."  The  whole  field  was  swept  with  the  bayonet;  the 
grand  advance  never  paused ;  and  the  Federal  army,  breaking  and 
disappearing  in  the  rapidly  gathering  darkness,  now  thought  of 
nothing  but  its  safety  beyond  the  sheltering  heights  of  Centreville. 

The  next  day  Jackson's  corps  was  ^ain  in  motion :  it  had  not 
yet  completed  its  work.  At  Centreville,  Pope  united  with  the 
corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner,  and  Jacton  was  at  once  sent  on 
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a  detour  to  his  right  to  intercept,  if  possible,  his  retreat  to  Wash- 
ington. Pope,  meantime,  fell  back  to  positions  covering  P'airlhx 
Court-House  and  Germantown ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  1st 
September,  Jackson  struck  his  right,  poatcd  at  Ox  Hill,  near  Gei> 
mantown.  On  the  Confederate  side  the  action  was  Ibught  with 
Hiirs  and  EwelVs  divisioDSi  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  and  drenching 
rain.  The  conflict  was  maintained  until  dark,  when  the  enemy 
retreated,  having  lost  two  general  officers — ^Reno  and  Kearney — 
and  the  next  day  had  drawn  back  within  the  lines  of  Washington. 

This  engagement  dosed  the  campaign  against  Pope.  It  will  be 
observed  that  throughout  it  Jadson  was  given  the  most  prominent 
place.  The  campaign  was  commenced  by  him  alone;  he  had  won 
a  victory  at  Cedar  Rnn ;  he  had,  bv  a  swift  and  silent  march, 
roacbcd  T!ioroi]glifaro  Gap  before  the  enerny  suspected  Lis  advanee; 
passed  througli  tlic  narrow  gorge  without  resistanee ;  repulsed  the 
lidvances  of  Pope  at  Brisloe  Station  ;  captured  and  destroyed  the 
large  Btorea  at  Manassas ;  cut  to  pieces  the  force  sent  to  relieve  the 
garrison ;  retired  with  deliberation  to  the  old  battle-field  of  Ma- 
nassas ;  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Federal  army ;  held  his  position 
until  Longstreet  arrived;  and  then&Uing  upon  the  enemy,  had 
borne  the  brant  of  the  encounter  during  battles  of  incredible  fury, 
joined  in  the  final  and  decisive  charge,  and  pursued  him  to  the 
foreground  of  Washington.  The  total  loss  of  the  Confederate  army 
in  this  series  of  battles  was  about  7,500,  of  whom  1,100  were  killed 
irpon  the  6eld.  Of  this  In??,  nearly  5,000  fell  upon  the  corps  of 
Jackson  ;  out  of  w^hieh  number  S05  officers  and  men  were  killed. 
The  prisoners  lost  by  him,  in  the  whole  of  tlie  long  Struggle, 
amounted  to  only  thirty-five. 

But  the  wonderful  campaign  of  the  Confederates  w^as  not  to 
end  on  the  historic  plains  of  Manassas,  so  deeply  crimsoned  with 
Southern  blood;  and  while  Pope  retreated  towards  Alexandria, 
Lee  had  determined  on  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  and  was  making 
for  the  fords  of  the  Potomac.  Between  the  4th  and  7th  Septem- 
ber, the  whole  Confederate  army  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  encamp- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick.  It  was  ascertained  that  at  Harper's 
Ferry  a  force  of  about  12,000  of  the  enemy  remained  directly  in 
Lee's  rear;  and  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  that  force  before 
concentrating  the  Confederate  army  west  of  the  mountain?.  To 
this  duty  Jackson,  with  his  own  three  divisions,  the  two  divisions 
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of  McLawp,  and  the  di'^nsion  of  Walker,  was  assigned.  The  ad- 
vance was  begun  on  the  10th.  In  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the 
inveslrneiit  of  Harper's  Ferry  "was  complete;  McLaws  Laving 
occupied  Maryland  Heights,  and  Jachsoii  and  Walker  investing 
tiie  town  by  iho  rear,  the  latter  occupying  Loudoun  ilei^blcj. 
Daring  the  daj,  the  heights  were  crowned  with  artillery ;  and  at 
dawn  of  the  15th  Jackson  opened  his  artillery.  In  two  hours  a 
white  flag  was  raised  in  token  of  surrender.  Jackson  received  the 
capitulation  of  12)000  men,  and  came  into  possession  of  seventy* 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  13,000  small-arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of, 
military  stores.*  He  tarried  but  a  little  while  with  his  prize ;  and 
leaving  A.  P.  Hill  at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  headed  towards  Maryland 
to  unite  withi  Lee,  and  by  a  severe  night-march  reached  Sharpsburg 
in  the  uiorning  of  the  16th  September. 

In  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  Jackson  held  the  Confederate  left. 
He  had  with  him  only  Ewell's  and  his  own  division,  the  greater 
portion  of  his  command  being  yet  en  route  from.  Harper's  Ferry. 
Against  his  thin  line  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  was 
directed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and  with  such  effect  that 
Jackson  himself  gave  the  order  to  retire.  Hood's  two  brigades 
were  moved  to  his  support;  and  of  what  ensued  a  Korthem'  co^ 
respondent  writes:  "The  rebels,  greatly  reinforced,  made  a  sudden 

*  A  corroppondent  of  the  New  Torlr  Evevi7>g  Pnsf,  who  bad  an  opportunity  of  soe- 
iug  Jackson  Uuriog  the  brief  hoius  he  was  at  Harper's  Farsj,  thus  records  his  im- 
pveBstoDB  of  tbe  femotui  Coniledenite: 

"  While  the  offloers  were  dashing  down  the  road,  and  the  half-naked  privates 
bc^ng  at  every  door,  Gen.  Jackson  was  sunning  himself,  and  talking  "writh  a  group 
of  soldiers  at  the  pump  across  the  street— a  j^aia,  izmn,  in  plain  dothes,  with  an  iron 
face  and  iron-gn^  hair.  Only  lir  liis  bearing  omild  he  lie  distingnialied from  hkmen. 
He  ?toofl  as  if  the  comranucst  of  all,  niarrcr-d  on?y  hy  tho  mvstorions  insignia  of  in- 
dividual preseace  by  which  we  know,  intuitively,  the  genius  from  the  ctown.  No 
golden  token  of  nnk  gleamed  on  hla  Tualy  do^ea;  of  the  ahining  aymtxfls  of  which, 
alas,  too  nuny  of  oor  offioen  are  bo  ridioiiloualy  fond  that  they  aeem  unconsciona 
how  dlogracefn]  is  this  plittor  of  vanity  f  Thoy  vrcrc  no'ivhorc  vi?il''lc  m  old  Stone- 
wall's person.  When  Gen.  Jackson  had  drank  at  the  pump,  and  talked  ai  his  leisuie^ 
he  mounted  his  flame-colocedhofae and  rode  down  the  street  at  the  jog  of  aoom*> 
tbitaUe  fiurmer  canying  a  hag  of  meal. 

"As  he  passed.  I  could  but  wonder  how  innny  times  he  had  prnyed  on  Saturday 
idgkt  br  fore  comoienciQg  his  heUith  Sabbath  work.  His  old  servant  says  that '  Wh^ 
massa  pray^  foar  ttmes  in  de  night,  he  knows  the  devil  H  be  to  pay  de  next  day.' 
And  I  am  very  sure  that  there  were  a  large  iiinnber  of  devils  at  work  above  Har- 
per's Feny  on  Sunday,  September  U,  1863." 
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and  impetuous  onset,  and  drove  our  gallant  fellows  back  ovt^r  a 
portion  of  the  hard-won  field.  What  we  liaJ  won,  Lovrcver,  was 
nut  reliui^uidbed  witiiout  a  desperate  struggle,  and  here,  up  the  bills 
and  down,  thiongh  ihe  woods  and  the  standing  corn,  over  the 
ploughed  land  and  the  clover,  the  line  of  fire  swept  to  and  fro  as 
one  side  or  the  other  gained  a  temporary  advantage."  As  the  day 
advanced  the  troops  of  MoLaws  and  Walker  reached  the  field,  and 
Jackson  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  persistent  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  turn  his  left.  The  design  of  the  Federal  commander  was  to 
force  Lee  back  upon  the  river,  and  to  cut  him  to  pieces  br  foi  e  he 
could  cross.  His  main  assault  was  against  tbe  Confederate  left,  and 
his  failnro  there  destroyed  his  best  expecladons  of  the  day.  Jack- 
son lield  lii.s  ground  firmly;  on  otlier  parts  of  the  field  tlie  battle 
spent  itself  in  indecisive  resultvs;  and  the  day  closed  with  the  two 
armies  holding  tho  same  positions  which  they  occupied  when  it 
b^an,  save  that  in  the  centre  the  Confederate  line  was  retracted 
aboat  two  hundred  yards. 

Sharpsburg,  although  not  a  Federal  victory,  purdiased  a  respite 
in  the  storms  of  war.  Gen.  Lee  having  determined  to  recruit  his 
army,  withdrew  to  the  soil  of  "Virginia;  and  Jackson's  corps 
passed  the  beautiful  autumn  months  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
charming  regions  of  the  lower  Yall^  of  the  Shenandoah.  It  was 
not  until  these  prccioas  months  of  rest  had  glided  past,  and  the 
blasts  of  winter  carried  away  the  gorgeous  foliage  and  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  that  the  Federal  authorities  were  prepared  for  another 
advanee  into  Virginia,  and  the  veteran  corps  of  Jackson  sum- 
moned to  other  bloody  scenes  of  conflict. 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

r  L)f  Frtddiicksbiiig.— Q«B.  Jadcson  oonoeives  the  desperate  ^terprlse  of  driv* 
ing  the  ©nerny  into  the  river. — But  he  recalls  the  attaclr. — "Battlo  of  Clir.nconors- 
villft— >A  ni^hk  council  under  the  pines.— The  flank-march.— How  Gen.  Hooker 
was  deoeired.— Gon.  Jackson's  last  dispatch.— Euiy  of  liis  attack  in  the  Wflder- 
neB8.~Ha  is  shot  from  his  liorse  by  his  own  nien.~>Faitloiilar8  of  his  wound  and 
sufferinga.— His  dying  momenta. — Funeral  ceremonies  in  Richmond. 

When  the  Federal  host,  now  put  under  the  command  of  the 
feeble  but  gallant  Burnside,  essayed  its  fourth.  "  On-to- Richmond," 
it  was  determined  to  try  the  line  of  the  Bappaliannook ;  and  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  fought  the  18th  December,  Jackson's 
command  had  an  actLve  share.  In  the  Ck>nfederate  line  of  battle 
Jackson  held  ihe.right,  occupying  about  half  of  the  range  of  hills, 
which  swept  around  to  Qamil  ton's  (Trossing  on  the  railroad,  in- 
closing a  broken  plain  stretchmg  back  from  the  margin  of  the 
Rappahannock.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  day  the  sun  struggled 
vrith  a  thick  haze ;  bnt  as  the  morning  mist  lifted  there  was  sud- 
denly revealed  one.  of  the  most  animated  scenes  of  the  war,  in 
which  the  Confederates,  looking  down  as  from  an  amphitheatre, 
saw  before  them  a  plain  alive  with  the  multitudes  of  a  great  army, 
and  the  gleaniiug  bayonets  of  columns  advanciug  to  the  attack. 
On  the  crest  of  hills  the  lines  of  the  Confederate  army  stretched 
away,  and  on  a  commanding  eminence,  a  little  southeast  of  Marye's 
Heights,  Gen.  Lee  obtained  a  view  of  the  entire  field.  Occasion- 
ally Jackson  rode  up  to  this  point  of  observation,  where  Lee 
camly  conversed  with  his  lieutenants,  and  arranged  the  final  order 
of  battle.  Once  Gen.  Longstreet  exclaimed  to  Jackson :  "Are  you 
not  scared  by  that  ranltiiude  of  Taokees  you  have  before  you 
down  there  ? To  whicli  the  latter  replied  :  "  Wait  till  they  come 
a  little  nearer,  and  they  shall  cither  .«care  mc  or  111  scare  them." 

The  sun  had  no  sooner  let  in  light  enough  to  disclose  the  prox- 
imity of  the  lines  than  the  battle  commcuced  with  a  fu  ree  attack 
upon  A.  P.  Hill,  who  held  Jackson's  Ixoat.   Tlie  divisions  of 
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Early  and  Taliaferro  composed  Jackson's  second  line,  v.' bile  D.  H. 
IliU's  division  was  keld  ia  reserve.  Jacksoa  estimated  tte  enemy 
in  his  front  at  55,000  men — ^the  wing  of  Fianklin,  supported  bj  a 
portion  of  Hooker's  division.  The  first  serious  incident  of  the 
battle  was  the  irrnption  of  this  heavy  mass  through  Hill's  line. 
But  it  was  only  a  temporary  triumph ;  Jackson's  second  line  was 
ordered  forward,  checked  the  enemy's  advance,  and  drove  him  with 
great  slaughter  from  the  woods  to  the  railroad,  only  ceasing  the 
pursuit  &r  within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 

Tlie  enemy  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  y^ith.  this  trial  of 
Jackson,  and  duriiiGf  the  remainder  of  the  day  did  not  renew  the 
attack  ii]>on  him,  limiting  their  demonstration  to  a  spitefal  cannon- 
u'lo  on  his  lines.  The  chief  interest  of  the  field  transpired  upon 
the  left,  where  the  day  was  decisively  won.  In  the  afLeraoon, 
Jackson  learning  the  brilliant  fortune  on  other  parts  of  the  field, 
dispatched  an  order  that  "  he  was  going  to  advance  and  attack 
the  enemy  precisely  at  sunset^  and  Gen.  Stuart  was  desired  to  ad* 
vance  his  artillery  and  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  troops  as  they  attacked."  He  had  conceived  the  des- 
perate enterprise  of  driving  the  enemy  into  the  river.  With  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  he  counted  the  minutes  until  the  sun  touched' 
the  horizon,  while  he  considered  the  terrible  risks  of  the  enterpriise, 
the  donhile  embankments  of  the  river  road  before  him,  and  the  im- 
mense artillery  which  crowned  the  Stafford  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Just  as  he  moved  forward,  and  his  first  line  sprung 
to  the  deadly  work  before  it^  the  enemy  o}>ened  all  his  artillery ; 
it  covered  Jackson's  whole  front  j  wiili  a  q^uick  perception  and 
perfect  self-command  he  saw  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  endeavour, 
and  in  a  moment  relinquished  it.  It  was  enough  that  the  day  was 
won. 

Of  what  followed  the  brilliant  but  imperfect  victory  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Gen.  Jackson  writes  in  his  offiicial  report:  ^'On  the 
15th  the  enemy  still  remained  in  our  front,  and,  in  the  evening  of 
that  day,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  requesting  a  cessation  of  hostilities 

between  his  left  and  our  right  wing,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 

hi.s  wounded  from  the  field,  ^Yhicb,  under  previous  instructions 
from  the  Commanding  General,  was  granteih  Our  troops  })atiently 
remained  in  position  on  that,  as  they  liad  done  the  previous  day, 
eagerly  awaiting  anotlier  attack  from  the  enemy  j  and  such  wa^  the 
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desiie  to  occupy  tbe  front  line,  vhen  such  an  attax:k  should  be 
made,  that  the  division  of  Mij.-Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  sent  in  a  written 
request  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  tbe  front  line  until  next  day. 

But  our  brave  troops  were  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  another 
attack.  For  whilst  they  patiently  waited  during  the  night  of  the 

15tb,  in  the  hope  of  another  en(X)unter  on  the  following  day,  and 
of  visiting  npon  the  invaders  of  their  sncred  homes  and  firesides  a 
just  retribution  for  the  outrages  of  tliis  most  unprovoked  nnd  un- 
christian war,  the  enemy  hurriedly  und  silenliy,  during  that  nightj 
made  good  Iris  retreat  by  recrossing  tlic  river." 

Tlie  ciiDjpaign  of  1S63  opens  with  the  bulLle  of  Chancellorsviile. 
In  April  of  that  year  the  two  armies  confronted  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  Happahannodc  from  a  point  above  its  confluence  with 
tbe  Bapidan  as  ^  down  as  Port  Boyal.  The  bulk  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  remained,  however,  near  Fredeiicksbuig.  Lee  had 
been  weakened  by  detachments;  he  had  not  more  than  45,000 
men;  and  when  Hooker,  the  new  Federal  commander,  with 
twice  his  numbers,  crossed  the  Bappahannock  with  the  design 
of  enveloping  him,  and  left  fronting  Fredericksburg  Sedgwick, 
\vith  a  force  nearly  matcliing  Lee's  wliolc  army  in  numbers,  the 
situation  was  never  more  desperat''  for  tlic  Confederates.  In  the 
last  days  of  April,  Ilooker  had  got  tlie  gi  cater  portion  of  his  army 
across  the  Rappahannock,  and  was  moving  towards  Chancellors- 
viile, about  four  miles  south  of  the  point  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Eapidan.  The  divisions  of  Anderson  and  McLaws  were  msrched 
westward  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Hooker,  while  Jackson  remained 
in  the  lines  occupied  by  him  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
watching  the  proceedings  of  Sedgwick  before  him.  On  the  29tli 
April,  Lee,  determining  to  meet  Sedgwick  by  a  feint,  left  Early's 
division  only  to  con&ont  him,  while  Jackson  stole  rapidly  away 
to  reinforce  Anderson  and  McLawp,  and  to  take  the  aggressive 
against  Hooker.  In  the  mists  of  the  morning  and  under  cover 
of  the  forest.,  Jackson  passed  securely  out  of  view,  defying  the 
espionage  of  the  enemy's  balloons,  and  before  noon  was  with  (Jen. 
Lee  on  Hooker's  front,  busy  in  disclosing  his  real  strength  and 
portion. 

The  enemy  had  here  90,000  troops  intrenched  at  their 
leisure;  his  fiont  was  well-nigh  impregnable;  and  the  design  of 
iissailing  him  fh>m  the  east  or  the  south  was  speedily  abandoned. 
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Gen.  Jackson  eagerlj  proposed  to  throw  his  command  entirely 
into  Hooker's  lear,  availmg  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  Federal 
cavaliy,  and  to  assail  him  from  the  west,  and  in  concert  with 
Anderaon  and  McLaws.  It  was  a  cbaracteristic,  brilliant,  hazard- 
oos  adyentnre;  it  involved  a  second  detachment  from  Lee^s  sadlj 
diminished  army — Early  remaining  at  Fredericksburg  with  aboat 
ieven  thousand  men;  it  left  only  Anderson  and  McLaws  to  con- 
tain Hooker;  and  yet  it  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  nnder  all 
the  Circnmstfinees. 

The  plan  of  action  was  decided  in  a  council  lield  at.  night  in  a 
cluster  of  pine  trees,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  thase  Jackson  slept, 
after  discussing  the  grand  adventure  of  the  morrow.  The  thought 
oi'  its  peril  might  have  kept  aa  ordinary  comniander  awake.  Ho 
had  undertaken  to  move,  without  being  discovered,  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  enemy,  and  in  close  proximity  to  his  lines;  to 
make  his  way  by  unfrequented  roads,  and  through  dense  thickets 
to  his  flank  and  rear;  to  attack  the  large  force  in  the  intrench- 
ments  above  Chancellorsville^  and  to  take  the  chances  of  a  repulse, 
where,  with  22,000  men,  and  without  the  possibility  of  assistance 
firom  Gen.  Lee,  he  would  have  been  at  the  enemy's  mercy. 
Everything  was  put  upon  the  issue  of  this  movement;  but  having 
once  calculated  it,  Jackson  was  perfec^tly  self-possessed,  and  a  more 
than  usual  confidence  is  said  to  have  shone  in  liis  ieatures. 

In  the  morning  of  the  2d  May,  Jackson  v/as  in  the  saddle.  He 
had  learned  the  absence  of  hostile  cavalry  ;  the  friendly  screen  of 
forests  which  surrounded  Chancellorsviile  had  been  described  to 
him.  Diverging  westward  from  the  Fredericksburg  plank-i^oad, 
he  pursued  hia  march  by  a  forest  path ;  passed  a  point  known  as 
the  Fomace ; "  there  struck  into  a  road  which  intersected  the 
Orange  plank>xoad,  on  which  the  enemy's  force  was  planted, 
regaining  which  to  the  northward,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
torn  Hooker's  left  flank,  ^at  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
perilous  flankomarch  across  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  firont  with- 
out attracting  some  attention,  for  his  scouts  Tvcre  mounted  in  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  the  screen  of  the  forest  was  not 
always  available.  As  the  column  of  Jackson  passed  over  a  hill 
near  "the  Furnace,"  it  partially  disclosed  itself ;  but  the  enemy, 
instead  of  taking  alarni,  v.  uri  .seized  with  the  conceit  of  interpreting 
the  niovement  as  a  retreat  towards  Kichmond  on  the  part  of  Lee. 
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Sickles,  who  observed  the  movement,  strack  the  rear  of  the  columD, 
took  a  few  prisoners,  and  sent  an  elated  account  to  Hooker,  who 
dispatched  to  Sedgwick  at  Frederidbsburg :  We  "know  ihe  enemy 
18  ftyvng,  trying  to  save  hts  trams;  two  of  Sickles*  divisions  are 
among  them." 

The  enemy^f?  pleasant  delusion  was  to  be  broken  in  a  few  hours 
by  a  surlJen  and  almost  mortal  blow.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noort,  Jackson  had  arriveii  six  miles  west  of  Chancel lorsvi He,  and 
npon  prccit^cly  the  opposite  side  of  the  enemy  to  that  occupied  by 
Gen.  Lee.  Here  be  wrote  his  lust  dispatch,  to  the  Corximanding  Gen- 
eral :  I  hope,  so  soon  as  practicable,  to  attack.  I  trust  that  an  ever 
kind  Providence  will  bless  us  with  soccess."  Two  hours  were  con- 
sumed in  preparations  for  the  attack ;  orders  were  issued,  aides  and 
orderlies  galloped  to  and  fro,  and  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
Jackson  advanced  his  force  in  three  parallel  lines,  Bodes  holding 
the  front  and  tearing  through  the  thickets  to  get  within  view  of 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  right  wing  of  Hooker's  armj,  composed 
of  the  Eleventh  corps  under  Howard,  rested  on  the  plank-road, 
all  unsospicions  of  danger.  As  Kodes'  men  burst  from  tlie  vroods, 
uttering  loud  cheers,  attacking  the  alarmed  enemy  in  front  •a\v\ 
■flank,  it  appeared  that  scarcely  any  organized  resistance  was  cijlered 
to  the  assault.  Some  of  Howard's  troops  ran  from  the  suppers 
they  were  cooking  j  a  /ew  seized  their  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
defend  themselves ;  but  quickly  the  whole  corps  was  in  rout,  the 
mjen  flying  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  leaving  the  field  strewn 
with  their  guns  and  knapsacks. 

For  three  miles  the  Federals  were  sw^t  back  by  a  resistless 
charge,  and  panic -stricken  fugitives  fled  towards  the  fords  of  the 
Happahannook.  In  the  dusk  of  nightfall  th^  was  a  rushing 
whirlwind  of  men,  artillery,  and  wagons  sweeping  down  the  road, 
and  through  the  woods,  in  mad  retreat.  The  Confederates  pressed 
forward  through  the  barriers  of  the  forest,  entangled  now  and  then 
in  an  abattis  of  felled  trees,  their  lines  fiilling  into  disorder,  but 
their  victorious  shouLs  still  resounding  in  the  woods.  A  descrip- 
tion of  Jackson  at  this  time  says :  "  The  only  order  given  by  liiia 
had  been  his  favourite  battle-cry, '  Press  forward.'  This  was  his 
message  to  every  General,  and  his  answer  to  every  inquiry.  As 
he  uttered  it)  he  leaned  forward  upon  his  hT^rse,  and  waved  his 
hand  as  though  endeavouring,  by  its  single  strength,  to  urge  for- 
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ward  Lis  whole  line.  Never  before  had  his  preoccupation  of  miud, 
and  his  insensibility  to  danger,  been  so  great.  It  was  evident  that 
he  regarded  tins  as  his  greatest  victor  j.*' 

By  the  time,  however,  the  Confederates  had  reached  the  ridge 
overlooking  that  upon  which  Ghanodlorsville  is  situated,  about 
half  a  mile  distant^  they  were  in  very  great  confusion ;  the  divisions 
of  Bodes  and  Colston  had  been  mingled  almost  inextricably ;  the 
enemy  was  rapidly  bringing  up  artillery  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the 
pursuit  It  was  now  past  seven  o'cloclr,  and  growing  dark. 
Jackson  had  already  seized  the  enemy's  'brenstworks,  had  taken  the 
whole  line  in  reverse,  and  had  pushed  forward  to  within  liaif  a  mile 
of  headquarters.  Here  it  became  necessary  to  desist  from  the 
nllack,  in  order  to  re-form  the  commands;  and  Jucksun  now  }>r(> 
ceeded  to  make  preparations  for  i'oUowiiig  up  his  success  by  a  blow 
that  should  be  decisive.  His  design  now  was  to  swing  round  with 
his  left,  interpose  his  corps  between  Hooker's  army  and  United 
States  Ford,  and  capture  or  destroy  it,  or  be  himself  destroyed.* 
The  enemy  was  evidently  recovering  from  his  panic;  hollow  mur- 
murs of  preparation  sounded  through  the  night;  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery  were  concentrated  to  sweep  the  approaches  to  his  position 
at  the  first  rustle  in  the  forest  that  announced  a  n^w  advance  of  the 
Confederates ;  there  was  the  tramp  and  hum  of  men  moving  to 
their  allotted  positions;  and  on  the  dark  line;',  gunners  stood  with 
lighted  ];)ort-iire8  to  pour  swift  destructiou  into  the  Confederate 
ranks.  A.  P.  Ilill  was  now  ordered  to  move  witli  liis  division  to 
the  front,  and  Jackson  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
position. 

The  enemy  was  less  than  two  hundred  yards  in  firont  of  his 
lines,  and  no  pickets  had  been  established.  Jackson  had  proceeded 
half  the  distance^  when  a  fire  of  musketry  on  his  front  warned  him 
of  the  enemy's  proximity.  He  turned  to  ride  hurriedly  back, 
plunging  his  horse  into  the  cover  of  the  woods.  He  had  got  within 
twenty  paces  of  his  lines,  accompanied  by  six  or  seven  riders,  when 
there  was  a  cry  of  **  cavalry,*'  and  a  volley  of  musketry  for  the 

*  Some  di^  ))efore  Ida  death,  andwlule  woonded,  Jadoon,  speeking  of  tfaeaitadc 
he  had  nuute,  eaidirlth  a  gloir  of  aoarttal  ardour:  "If  I  had  not  been Tnmnded,  I 

would  have  cut  the  ene^  off  from  the  road  to  tTnited  States  Ford ;  we  would  havo 
had  them  entirely  sumnindod,  and  thsy  would  have  been  obliged  to  aiurendier  or  cut 
their  waj  out— they  had  no  other  altematiTew^ 
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moment  blinded  the  partj,  %hm  hoises  reooUmg  in  panic,  some  of 
them  rashing  throngh  the  wooil^  unmanageable^  and  irantio  fh>m 
terronr.   Several  of  the  party  fell  dead  upon  the  spot  Jaokson*s 

right  hand  was  penetrated  by  a  ball,  his  left  fore-ami  lacerated  by 
another,  and  the  same  limb  broken  a  little  below  the  shoulder  b}'  a 
third,  wliicli  not  only  crushed  the  bone,  but  severed  the  main 
artery.  But  he  maintained  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  quieted  his 
frantic  lioise,  and  turning  to  Capt.  Wilbourne,  liis  Bigual  officer, 
remarked  that  his  arm  was  broken,  and  requested  to  be  assisted  to 
the  gronnd.  As  he  was  being  lif)»d  from  the  saddle  he  feinted,  and 
his  feet  had  to  be  disengaged  from  the  stirrii]^  To  remove  him 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen  was  absolutely  necessary ;  the 
enemy  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  battle 
might  recommc  noe  at  any  moment  Ko  litter  or  ambulance  was 
at  hand,  and  Lieut  Morrison,  his  aide,  exclaimed,  "Let  us  take  the 
General  up  in  our  arms,  and  carry  him  ofFI "  but  Jackson  recovered 
from  his  s\voon,  and  though  very  faint  and  pale,  replied,  "ITo;  if 
yon  can  lielp  ine  u{),  I  can  walk.''  Su|)ported  by  the  slioulders,  he 
tottered  towards  tlie  road.  A  litter  was  now  procured,  but  it  had 
scarcely  begun  to  move,  when  one  of  the  bearers  was  shot  down, 
and  the  iire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  became  friglitful.  The  enemy 
had  probably  perceived  some  cause  of  confusion  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  or  suspected  that  another  attack  was  about  to  commence,  and 
now  swept  the  road  where  Jackson  lay  with  the  concentrated  fire 
of  their  heaviest  artillery.  The  bearers  of  the  litter,  and  all  Jack* 
son's  attendants,  excepting  Migor  Leigh,  and  Lieuts.  Smith  and 
Morrison,  fied  in  the  woods  on  either  hand  to  escape  the  fatal 
tempest  It  was  a  weird  and  appalling  scene.  Wild  curves  of  fire 
sbot  atliwart  the  night  sky ;  there  were  broken  ranks  and  riderless 
horses  in  tlie  woods;  and  in  the  interval  of  all  tins  roar  and  confu- 
sion were  distinctly  Iicard  the  plaintive  notes  ol'  tiie  wiiippoorwills 
in  the  forest.  It  seemed  that  nothing  could  live  in  the  road,  where 
Jackson  lay  prostrate  with  his  feet  to  the  foe.  O.u  one  side  of 
the  suiferer  lay  M^jor  Leigh,  and  ou  the  other  Lieut.  Suiith.  The 
earth  was  torn  around  them ;  MiniS-balls  flew  hissing  over  them ; 
as  the  iron  hail  fell  in  the  road,  they  could  hear  the  fiiet  of  Death 
pattering  around  them.  Jackson  endeavoured  to  rise,  when  Lieut 
Smith  threw  his  arm  over  him,  and  held  him  t^the  ground,  saying, 
'^Sir,  you  must  lie  still;  it  will  cost  you  your  life  if  you  rise." 
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None  of  tte  party  hoped  to  escape  unhurt  from  the  tempest  of  fire ; 
and  it  appeared,  indeed,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  great  commander 

was  to  go  out  in  that  great  diapason  of  battle,  wWch  rung  its 
solemn  charges  througb  the  forest;  while  through  its  folingo 
escaped  the  startled  night-birds,  and  the  moonlit  sky  hung  peace* 
fullv  above  the  Wihlcniesjj. 

l>r.t  it  was  not  m  ordered.  Presently  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
veered  fi*om  the  road,  and  the  devoted  officers  who  had  almost 
miraculously  escaped  death,  assisting  Jackson  to  rise,  struck  into 
the  woods,  the  General  dragging  himself  painfully  along  until  a 
litter  was  ag^n  procured.  The  party  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  when  one  of  the  litter-bearers  stumbled,  and  Jackson  fell 
upon  the  shoulder  where  the  bono  had  been  shattered.  The  pain 
must  have  been  exquisite,  and  for  the  first  time  the  sufferer 
groaned,  and  most  piteously.  When  he  reached  the  field  hospital 
at  Wilderness  Eun,  he  "was  almost  pulseless ;  his  hands  were  cold, 
jiis  skin  clamriiy,  his  face  pale,  and  his  ]ij)s  compressed  and  blood- 
less. Stimulants  were  freely  applied,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
free  from  pain,  and  his  physicians  were  liopeful  of  his  recovers. 

At  tliid  lime  the  last  drama  of  tlie  battle  of  Chaiioclloraville 
was  being  enacted,  and  Lee  was  completing  the  yictory  which 
Jackson  had  commenced  and  assured.  The  news  of  the  complete 
yictory  was  brought  to  the  sufferer,  and  he  was  told  how  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade  had  joined  in  the  final  charge,  shouting,  "fiemember 
Jackson!"  and  how,  when  their  commander,  Paxton,  fell,  they 
rushed  forward,  unconscious  of  his  absence,  led,  as  it  were,  by  the 
Tiatne  which  formed  their  battle-cry.  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  incident.  lie  said :  "  The  men  of  that  brigade  will  be,  some 
day,  prond  to  say  to  their  children,  'I  was  one  of  the  Stonewall 
Urigadc  !  ' A'isitors  and  letters  crowded  u{)on  the  distinguished 
sullerer,  who  it  was  yet  hoped  would  recover.  Gen.  Lcc  wrote: 
"I  have  just  received  jour  note,  informing  me  that  you  were 
wounded.  I  cannot  expre^ss  my  regret  at  the  occurreuce.  Could 
I  have  directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  yictory  which  is  due  to  your  skill  and  enei^."  Upon  read- 
ing it,  Jackson  reverently  said:  Gren.  Lee  should  give  the  glory 
to  God."  O 

On  the  fifth  day  of  his  sufierings,  symptoms  of  pneumonia  were 
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discovered,  and  wbcn  the  week  passed,  his  oondition  was  such  that 
his  wif^  who  attended  him,  wi^  informed  that  his  recovery  was 
very  doubtful,  and  that  she  should  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
The  prospect  of  death  produced  no  change  in  the  Cbristinn  hero. 
When  iuibnncd  of  it  by  his  wife,  he  was  silent  lor  a  niomt-ut,  and 
then  said:  "It  will  be  infinite  gain  to  be  translated  to  heaven." 
lie  advised  his  wile,  ia  the  event  of  his  death,  to  return  to  her 
&ther^8  house,  and  added,  You  have  a  kind  and  gpod  father,  but 
there  is  no  one  so  kind  and  good  as  your  Heayenly  Father."  He 
still  expressed  a  hope  of  his  recovery,  but  requested  her,  if  he 
should  die,  to  have  him  buried  in  Lexington,  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  exhaustion  increased  so  rapidly  that^  at  eleven  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Jackson  knelt  by  his  bed  and  told  him  that  before  the  sun 
went  down  he  would  be  with  his  Saviour.  He  replied,  "  Oh,  no  I 
you  are  frightened,  my  cliild ;  death  is  not  so  near;  I  may  yet  get 
well"  She  fell  over  upon  the  bed,  weeping  bitterly,  and  told  him 
again  that  the  physicians  said  there  was  no  hope.  After  a  moment's 
pause  he  asked  her  to  call  Dr.  iMcGuire.  "  Doctor,  Anna  lalbrms 
me  that  yon  have  told  her  that  I  am  to  die  to-day;  is  it  so?" 
When  he  was  answered,  he  turned  hi&  eyes  towards  the  ceiling  and 
gazed  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in  intense  thought,  then  replied, 
"  Very  good,  very  good ;  it  is  all  right" 

Col.  Pendleton  came  into  the  room  about  one  o^dock,  and  he 
asked  him,  "  Who  was  preaching  at  headquarters  to-day  ?  "  When 
told  that  the  whole  army  was  praying  for  him,  he  replied :  "  Thank 
God !  they  are  very  kind.''  He  said  :  "  It  is  the  Lord's  day  ;  my 
wish  is  fulfiiled.   I  have  always  desired  to  die  on  Sunday.'' 

That  delirium  which  appears  to  seize  upon  the  most  powerful 
organizations  in  the  moment  of  death,  l)egan  to  affect  him.  His 
mind  began  to  fail  and  wander,  and  he  frequently  talked  as  if  in 
comriiand  upon  the  field,  giving  orders  in  his  old  way;  then  the 
scene  shifted,  aud  he  was  ut  the  mciis-table,  in  converi>ation  with 
members  of  his  staff ;  now  with  his  wife  and  child ;  now  at  pray- 
ers with  his  military  family.  Occasional  intervals  of  return  of  his 
mind  would  appear,  and  during  one  of  them  his  physician  offered 
him  some  brandy-and-water,  but  he  declined  it,  saying,  "  It  will 
only  delay  my  departure,  and  do  no  good ;  I  want  to  preserve  my 
mind,  if  possible,  to  the  last"  About  half  pasl^  one  he  was  told 
that  he  had  but  two  hours  to  live,  and  he  answered  again,  feebly 
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but  firmly, "  Very  good :  it  Is  aU  right."  A  few  moments  before  he 
died,  he  cried  out  in  his  delirium,  "  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for 
action !  pass  the  infentry  to  the  front  rapidly !  tell  Major  Hawks  " 

— ^then  stopped,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished.  Presently  a  smile 
of  ineffable  sweetness  spread  itself  over  his  pale  face,  nnd  he  said 
quietly,  and  with  an  ox|)ression  as  if  of  relief,  "Let  us  cross  o\  er  the 
river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  ;  '■  ntid  tlieii  without 
pain  or  the  least  struggle,  his  spii-it  passed  from  earth  to  the  man- 
sions of  the  eternal  and  jnst. 

Gen.  Jackson's  death  was  officially  announced  to  the  army  in 
which  he  served  by  the  following  order,  which  was  issued  by  the 
Commanding  G^eneral : 

HBAOQVABtSRS,  ABUT  OF  NOBSHEHy  YmGmiA,  itaj  11,  1863. 

With  deep  grief  the  Commanding-General  announces  to  the 
army  the  death  of  Tjientenant-Gcncral  T.  J.  Jackson,  who  expired 
on  the  10th  instant,  at  a  quarter-past  three  p.m.  The  daring,  skill, 
and  energy  of  this  great  and  [roud  soldier,  hj  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence are  now  lost  to  us.  But  while  mourn  his  death,  we  feel 
that  liis  spirit  still  lives,  and  will  inspire  the  whole  army  with  his 
indomitable  ooumgc  and  unshaken  confidence  in  God  as  our  hope 
and  strength.  Let  his  name  be  a  watchword  to  his  corps,  who 
have  followed  him  to  victory  on  so  many  fields.  Let  the  officers 
and  soldiers  imitate  his  invincible  determination  to  do  everything 
in  the  defense  of  our  beloved  country. 

B.  E.  Lbe,  General 

The  remains  were  carried  to  Richmond,  which  clothed  herself 
in  mourning.  Had  a  visible  pall  oversjiread  the  eitj,  it  could  not 
have  exjiressed  grief  more  profound,  nor  sorrovr  more  universal, 
than  that  which  filled  every  bosom  and  sat  upon  every  countenanee. 
The  public  heart  was  full  of  grief  toTjurstiug.  The  special  train 
bearing  the  remains  advanced  into  the  city  through  an  avenue  which 
for  two  miles  was  thronged  with  multitudes  of  men  and  women.  It 
drove  slowly  up  into  the  d^pot^  the  bells  of  the  city  meanwhile 
sending  their  solemn  peals  over  the  city  and  into  thousands  of  throb- 
bing  hearts.  The  coffin  was  removed  f]X>m  the  car  and  enshrouded 
with  the  flag  under  which  the  Christian  hero  fought  and  fell,  cov- 
ered with  spring  flowers  and  placed  upon  the  hearse  in  waiting. 
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The  cortege  moved  througli  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Capitol.  "When  the  hcarae  rcrtched  tlie  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  the  pall-bearers,  headed  by  Gen.  Longstreet,  bore  the 
corpse  into  the  hall  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Congress,  where  it 
v.'as  placed  upon  a  species  of  altar,  dra]>ed  vrith  snowy  white,  be- 
fore the  Speakers  chair.  The  coHiii  was  still  enfolded  with  the 
white,  bine,  and  red,  of  the  Confederate  flag. 

Here  the  fiice  and  bust  of  the  dead  was  uncovered;  and  the 
expectant  thousands  now  claimed  the  melancholy  satis&ction  of 
obtaining  the  last  look  of  the  beloved  commander.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  twenty  thousand  persons  filed  through  the  hall  to  view 
the  body  as  it  lay  in  state  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In 
recognition  of  the  solemn  occasion  all  business  in  the  city  was 
snspended  during  the  day,  and  the  theatres  wre  eloped  nt  night. 
The  next  morning  the  remains  were  placed  on  a  special  train  tor 
Lexington,  in  charge  of  a  becoming  escort  of  officials  and  citizen?, 
and  were  finally  (leposited  there,  in  the  village  burying-ground, 
with  nothing  but  a  green  mound  to  mark  the  place  of  Jinal  rest 

Of  the  last  tributes  of  a  people's  love  to  Jackson,  tbeBichmond 
E3xanm&  said :  All  the  poor  honours  that  Yir^nia,  sorely  trou- 
bled and  pressed  hard,  could  afford  her  most  glorious  and  beloved 
son,  having  been  offbied  to  his  mortal  part  in  this  capital,  the  fune- 
ral oor%e  of  the  famous  Jackson  lefl  it  yesterday  morning,  on  the 
long  toad  to  'Lexington,  in  the  Talley  of  Viigmia.'  It  was  the 
last  wish  of  the  dead  man  to  be  buried  there^  amid  the  scenes 
familiar  to  his  eyes  through  the  years  of  his  manhood,  obscure  and 
unrecorded,  but  perhaps  filled  with  recollections  to  liiin  not  less 
affecting  than  those  connected  with  the  brieC  but  crowded  period 
passed  upon  a  grander  stage.  This  desire,  exprescjcd  at  such  a 
time,  demanded  and  has  received  uuhcbitating  compliance.  Yet 
many  regret  that  his  remains  will  not  rest  in  another  spot  Near 
this  dty  is  a  hill  crowned  by  secular  oaks,  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  identified  with  what  is  great  in  the  State's  history 
fix>m  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  hour,  which  has  been 
well  selected  as  the  place  of  national  honour  for  tlie  illustrious  dead 
of  Virginia.  There  sleep  Monroe  and  Tyler.  We  have  neither  a 
Westminster  nor  a  Pantheon,  but  all  would  wish  to  see  the  best 
that  we  could  give  conferred  on  Jaclcson.  Hereafter,  Virginia 
will  build  him  a  stately  tomb>  and  strike  a  medal  to  secure  the 
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memory  of  bis  name  beyond  tbe  reacli  of  accident^  if  accident 

vrere  possibfe.  But  it  is  not  possible  :  nor  la  a  monument  neces- 
sary to  cause  tlic  story  of  tTiis  man's  lit©  to  last  wken  bronze  shall 
have  corroded  and  marble  crumbled." 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

He  view  of  Oen,  Jacksoa's  services  and  diaracter. — True  nature  of  liis  aiubition. — Ibe 
T&tae  of  glozy.— BeligioaB  dement  in  Gen.  JadEBOn*s  cbaraoter.— Peealiaritf  of 
his  religious  babita.— Anecdotes.—'Wftat  of  natural  amiability. — Harshness  of 
maiiTier  toward^  ofTicers. — His  «pvprf»  idea,  of  wrtr.-— Dcstructivenf'?K. — 11:3 
reuaiuess  to  forgive. — louciiing  personal  incident. — Hia  self-posseasioo  as  a  mark 
of  "geniafl.**— His  mititaiy  iaonlfy  not  a  par^  ona^EuTopean  estimates  of  bis 
careerw—A  lesson  to  Northern  insolttice  and  xaoconr. 

"We  have  said  Gen.  Jnckson  was  a  born  Foldicr.  This  fur- 
nishes a  larger  and  more  thorough  insight  into  Ins  cliaractcr  than 
any  other  ob.wvation.  Wo  use  tlic  term  soldier,  not  merely  as 
denoting  an  aptitude  to  arras,  or  even  the  possession  of  tlie  military 
genius,  but  we  include  the  eomrnori  a&sociutioii  with  the  proibssion 
of  an  ardent  love  for  glory,  a  thiiat  for  distinction,  a  peculiar  am* 
bition,  that  valaes  a  name  in  history  above  the  coarser  gilts  of 
popularity  and  power.  An  ambition  so  pure  and  ideal  ran  percep- 
tibly  through  the  whole  of  Jadcson's  wonderful  career.  His  pas- 
sion for  renown  was  not  of  that  common  type  that  seeks  the 
tangible  gifts  of  power,  and  enjoys  the  evanescent  noises  of  popu- 
larUy.  He  had  not  that  order  of  mind  that  mistakes  a  dunce's 
puff  for  fame,"  and  the  penny-a-lines  of  the  newspaper  for  the  in- 
scriptions of  history.  His  was  an  ambition  that  valued  "  skilled 
commendation,"  and  was  not  entirely  insensible  to  the  praise  of 
Lis  contemporaries;  but  which  mostly  and  chiefly  prized  the  name 
in  history — an  aspiration  after  the  ideal,  and  not  the  vulgar  hunt 
for  notoriety  and  its  gifts.  Such  an  ambition  is  consonant  witli  the 
most  refined  spirit  of  Christianity ;  it  resides  in  the  depths  of  great 
minds;  and  it  easily  escapes  observation,  because  those  moved  by 
it  are  generally  silent  men,  of  mysterious  air  and  mechanical  man- 
ners, living  within  themselves,  conscious  that  few  can  enter  into 
sympathy  with  them,  and  constantly  practising  the  art  of  impene* 
trable  reserve.  The  world,  in  fact,  often  deceives  itself  in  this 
regard,  and  has  mistaken  many  prominent  actors  on  its  theatre  for 
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emotionless  and  ascetic  men,  deaf  to  praise — the  mere  cold  figui  f  s 
in  a  round  of  duty — who  yet  have  been  inwardly  consumed  by  the 
fires  of  ambition,  nnd  have  made  daily  gacrifice  on  its  altars. 

There  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  slighting  [>iiiloso}:>b y  al)OUt  tlie 
crijptiiiess  of  historic  fume  ;  a  marked  tendency  in  a  superiicial  and 
materialistic  seliool  of  morals  to  caricature  it  as  a  .shadow,  and  ridi- 
cule it  as  the  object  of  a  human  lile.  We  reject  inis  philoaopliy 
with  infinite  contempt  and  irrepressible  disgust.  Nations  have 
fought  for  titles  to  fame  as  above  all  other  objects  of  contest,  and 
in  this  have  represented  but  the  aspirations  for  glory  in  the  breasts 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  society.  These  aspirations  are 
given  to  us  by  the  Creator ;  and  so  far  from  the  love  of  glory 
being  a  frailty,  it  may  be  declared  to  be  of  the  very  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature. 

T!ic  ^vritcr  recollects  a  jiretty  story  translated  from  tlie  French, 
which  was  published  as  a  lessou  for  the  times,  in  a  liiclimond 
newspaper  in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  A  young  rnan  uses 
some  shallow  and  plausible  phrases  about  g]')iy  being  an  "empty 
sound,  '  "  the  bubble  reputation,"  etc.  His  fatherj  a  worn  veteran, 
reproves  him;  speaks  in  tender  and  reverential  language  of  the 
great  wars,  teaches  the  lesson  that  the  glory  of  a  nation,  that  all  the 
best  and  sentimental  parts  of  civUization,  proceed  from  its  soldiers ; 
and  declares  that  the  mutilations  and  scars  of  his  body  are  dear  as 
his  children ;  ornaments  of  his  ag^  tokens  of  his  manhood,  letters 
of  his  nobility,  even  more  than  stars  and  crosaep  of  diamonds  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.* 

*  The  same  journal  that  contaiueU  i\m  oarlj  lesfioa  of  the  war,  txad  this  to  saj^  ia 
BUBUidiig  np  tiie  letralts  of  the  tbird  jrear  of  the  oonteBt: 

''But  this  year  13  not  without  glorious  consolation?.  The  uraidcrl  strcnirth  anri 
uabacked  courage  of  the  nation  rcdcomed  its  fortouos  from  the  duAt,  flucked  up  its 
drowning  honour  by  the  lociis,  and  tore  from  the  veiy  jaws  ot  deaSSb.  the  right  to  live 
f<aeTer.  Blstotj  will  hereafter  show  no  page  illaminated  with  mote  enduting  0oty 
than  those  vrhioh  reeoril  tho  heroic  CYcnt'i  of  the  circlp  of  months  -vrhich  end  with  this 
dav.  In  these  mouths  of  a  forlorn  repuhlic^  a  people  covered  with  the  opprobrium 
and  prejudice  of  the  world,  h^e  leoured  a  plaoe  in  the  Pantheon  of  remembered 
nations  far  above  the  most  Hudous.  Neither  the  story  of  Greece,  or  Eomc,  or  France, 
or  Knj^lund,  can  hpfir  a  fair  psiralUil  ^vith  our  own  brief  but  most  eventful  narrative. 
Is  not  this  triumphant  crown  of  victory  worth  the  awful  ^iae?  The  qu^tion  will 
bo  answered  according  to  tiie  temperament  of  the  reader.  Uany  thinly  with  Sir  John, 
that  honour  cannot  cure  a  broken  leg,  and  that  all  the  national  glory  that  has  been 
won  in  battle  since  Greeks  fought  TnijanB,  will  not  compensate  the  loss  of  a  beef  or 
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Bat  whateyer  may  be  the  preciBe  worth  of  martial  glorj,  and 
howeyer  it  may  be  measured  by  a  ooaise  commercial  pliilosopliy, 
it  is  oeitain  tbat  it  waa  the  tlominant  passion  of  Jad^a's  life,  and 
eqaally  certain  tliat  it  detracted  notbing  from  the  beaut}''  and 
harmony  of  his  character,  and  made  him  none  the  less  a  man  or  a 
Christian.  The  spirit  that  courted  the  greatest  amount  of  danger 
in  the  Mexican  War  for  the  greatest  amount  of  glory,  s'lowed 
the  same  teiulency  in  tlic  liighcr  career  of  arms  from  Manasrias  to 
Clianccllorsville.  It  is  said,  that  when  Jackson  was  once  asked 
if  he  bad  f^t  no  trepidation  when  he  made  most  extraordinary 
exposures  of  his  person  in  the  battles  in  Mexico,  he  replied,  that 
the  only  anxiety  of  whicb  he  was  oonsdous  in  any  of  these  engage* 
ments,  was  a  fintr  lest  he  should  not  meet  danger  enough  to  make 
his  conduct  under  it  as  conspicuous  as  he  deared;  and  as  the 
dscager  grew  greater,  he  rgoiced  in  it  as  his  <^poTtnnity  for  dis> 
tinction.  This  sentiment  of  the  true  soldier  survived  to  Jackson's 
last  moment?,  however  emotions  of  piety  may  have  been  mingled 
with  the  ardour  and  joy  of  t  he  warrionr. 

The  religious  element  in  Gen.  Jackson's  character  has  come  in 
for  an  undue  share  of  public  attention ;  and  indeed  one  of  his 
biographers  has  committed  the  mistake  of  taking  the  religion  of 
the  man  as  the  stand-point  of  the  entire  view,  iorgetting  that  the 
interest  of  the  reli^us  life  is  merely  auxiliary  to  the  interest  whicb 
Stonewall  Jackson  has  excited  in  the  world  as  a  master  of  war. 
There  are  other  considerations  which  make  Jackson's  piely  of  very 
partial  interest.  It  is  true  that  be  was  an  enthusiast  in  rdi^on, 
that  he  was  wonderfully  attentive  in  bis  devotions,  and  that  prayer 
was  as  tbe  breath  of  his  nostrils.  To  one  of  his  friends  he  declared 
that  he  had  cultivated  the  habit  of  praying  without  ceasing,"  and 
connecting  a  silent  testimony  of  devotion  with  every  familiar  act 
of  the  day.  "Thus,"  he  gaid,  " when  I  take  my  meals,  there  is 
the  grace.   When  I  take  a  draught  of  water,  I  always  pause,  as 

a  dollar.  But  4lie  young,  the  htvn,  the  genenNW  \^  vmtyvihen  Jndge  that  the 

excrdae  and  exl):bUi<m  in  tlil.^  year  of  the  noblest  Tlrtoes  has  heea  more  than  worth 
the  miafiMttuaes  which  h&ve  marked  its  progrt^^i. 

"Bound  the  cbrion,  fill  the  fife; 
To  a  sensual  world  prodaioi, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorknia  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  namel " 
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my  palate  receives  the  refresliment,  to  lift  up  my  Lcart  to  God  in 
thanks  and  prayer  for  the  water  of  life.  Whenever  I  drop  a  letter 
in  the  box,  T  send  a  petition  along  witli  it,  for  God's  blessing  upon 
its  mission,  and  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent.  When  I 
break  the  seal  of  a  letter  just  received,  I  stop  to  praj  to  God  that 
He  may  prepare  me  for  its  contents,  and  make  it  a  mess?er)gcr  of 
good."  But  iiolwitbstauding  the  extreme  fervour  of  Jackson's 
religion,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  kept  it  for  certain  places  and  com- 
panics ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  solitaiy  in  its  exercise ;  and  that 
he  was  singularly  innocent  of  that  Cromwellian  £maticism  that 
mixes  religious  inyocations  with  orders  and  utterances  on  a  battle- 
field. He  prayed  in  his  tent ;  he  delighted  in  long  talks  on  reli- 
gion with  the  many  clergymen  who  "visited  him;  he  poured  out 
the  joys  and  aspirations  of  his  Mth  in  his  pnvate  correspondence; 
but  lie  seldom  introduced  religion  into  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  his  military  life,  and  he  exhibited  this  side  of  his  character  in 
tiie  army  in  scarcely  anything  more  than  Sunday  services  in  his 
camp,  and  a  habitual  brief  hnc  in  all  his  official  reports  acktiowl- 
cdging  the  Divine  favour,  lie  was  very  attentive  to  these  out- 
ward observances;  but  his  religioi»  habit  was  shy  and  solitary; 
he  had  none  of  the  activity  of  the  priest ;  we  hear  but  little  of 
his  work  in  the  hospitals,  of  private  ministrations  by  the  death- 
bed, and  of  walks  and  exercises  of  active  charity.  In  his  military 
intercourse  he  was  the  military  commander;  and  though  he  often 
visibly  prayed  on  the  battle>field,  it  was  in  invariable  silence,  and 
he  never  mixed  the  audible  exhortations  of  religion  with  the  dear 
and  rinmnor  notes  of  his  orders  for  the  cbar<re.  Such  a  mixture 
we  think  is  always  of  questionable  taste,  and  sometirncg  borders 
on  irreverence.  Thus  it  is  related  of  one  of  Jackson's  ibriner  pas- 
tors who  luid  a  military  education  and  commanded  his  artillery, 
that  in  one  of  the  early  battles  of  the  war,  before  delivering  the 
fire  of  his  batteries  upon  the  enemy,  he  exclaimed :  "  May  we 
kill  a  thotisand  of  them,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls  t " 
If  such  utterance  is  authentic,  we  think  there  is  something  im- 
proper and  distasteM  in  it. 

The  life  of  Jackson  is,  indeed,  so  copious  of  anecdote^  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  his  reli^ous  habit,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  from  the  mass  of  minor  narratives,  ^ose  most  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  man.  Among  his  curious  rules  of  Christian 
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discipline  ^as  one  which  required,  whenever  the  usual  Sunday  ex- 
ercises were  omitted  in  his  command,  from  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
campaign,  that  some  otber  day  of  the  week  should  be  set  apart  for 
religious  service?,  to  l^c  performed  in  nil  respects  as  on  tlie  Sabbath, 
One  of  tbege  oceasious  occurred  in  the  forced  and  hurried  march 
from  McDowell,  so  necessary  a  preliminary  to  what  followed  of 
tliC  Valley  campaign;  and  the  next  Tuesday  was  apjiointed  for 
preaching  and  services  in  the  camp.  CapL  Alirieud,  a  gallant 
young  Virginian,  in  Jackson's  command,  relates  that  in  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day,  he  was  met  some  distance  from  his  camp  by  the 
great  commander,  who  rode  towards  him,  unattended,  and  asked 
briefly  "  if  there  was  preaching  going  on."  "  I  do  not  know,"  re- 
plied Capt.  A.  "  Show  me  to  your  colonel's  headquarters,  sir," 
r^oined  Jackson.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  their  notice 
was  attracted  to  a  multitude  of  men  standing  in  the  open  air,  pay- 
ing respectful  attention  to  a  sermon  of  a  favourite  chaplain,  Mr. 
Mcllvain.  Seeing  this,  a  spe(,'ta<de  so  gratifying  to  his  s->'icitude, 
Jackson  said,  with  a  srnile  of  satisfaction,  "Ah!  it's  all  riglit ;  " 
and  turning  to  his  young  companion  with  the  winning  and  half- 
playful  expression  he  sometimes  wore,  he  remarked,  "  And  now, 
Capt  A.,  won't  you  promise  to  know  there  is  preaching  next  time 
hy  going  yourself  to  hear  it"  The  manner  of  this  simple  remark 
was  80  touching  and  solicitous,  that  Capt  Alfiriend  declared  that 
never  thereafter,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  stormy  experience  as 
a  soldier,  did  he  omit  an  occasion  to  attend  religious  services  in  his 
command.  He  describes  with  the  pathos  of  a  noble  heart  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him,  as  Jackson,  after  the  conversation  just 
related,  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  gathering  around  the  preacher,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  own  men,  a  common  worshippier, 
claiming  the  common  privilege  of  hearing  the  word  of  God.  The 
day  had  beea  showery,  and  just  as  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
there  was  a  heavy  &U  of  rain ;  but  despite  this,  as  the  solemn 
words  were  pronounced,  Jackson's  head  -^aa  uncovered,  the  rug- 
ged shoulders  bowed  to  the  pitiless  storm,  and  in  that  attitude  of 
humility  the  figure  of  the  illustrious  iG^eneral,  doing  common  rev* 
erence  to  his  Maker  with  the  soldiers  of  his  command,  constituted 
a  picture  more  truly  sublime  than  when  he  stood  on  the  battle's 
crest  and  challenged  all  that  men  could  do. 
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Among  all  the  Confederate  commanders  Jackson  was  raost  re- 
nu'irkable  for  his  courtesy  to  the  private  soldiers  of  his  comrnand. 
He  never  failed  to  return  ibc  salute  of  the  humblest  man,  and  to 
touch  his  ca{)  with  uniforui  j)reelsion.  Once  on  the  march  in 
the  Valley,  lie  cauie  upon  a  private  separated  from  his  command, 
whose  face  had  been  honiblj  disfigared  by  a  mnsketrball  that  had 
traversed  it.  He  was  no  straggler,  bnt  was  evidentlj  doing  his 
best  on  the  march.  Jackson  rode  up  to  him  and  asked  the  name 
of  his  regiment  The  man  replied.  "Where  were  yon  wonnded?" 
was  the  next  question.  *'  Yesterday,  at  Port  Bepnblic,  General." 
Baising  his  cap,  and  with  an  air  that  thrilled  the  poor  soldi^,  Jack* 
son  said :  "  I  thank  you  for  your  gallantry."  These  six  words 
were  a  scroll  of  fame  that  many  men  would  have  died  for. 

Gci).  Jackson,  despite  such  examples  of  courtes}'  as  wc  liave 
just  related,  did  not  have  that  natural  amiability  whiclt  was  the 
charm  of  Lee's  character ;  and  his  intercourse  with  his  officers  in 
matters  of  duty,  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  generosity  of  tho 
latter  towards  his  subordinates,  and  his  forbearance  of  censure 
almost  to  that  point  where  such  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
In  everything  that  concerned  duty  Jackson  was  stem  and  «^ting; 
he  was  slow  to  admit  excuses ;  laborious  himself  he  expected  of 
all  his  officers  prompt  and  precise  execution  of  whatever  work  was 
assigned  them.  The  man  who  was  so  gentle  in  his  intercourse  in 
times  of  peace,  who  was  so  mild  in  ordinary  companies,  was  the 
very  picture  of  fevcrity  on  tho  battle-field  ;  he  appeared  then  to 
be  translated  into  another  bciiig—a  passionate,  distinct,  harsli  com- 
mander, whoso  shaip  and  strident  orders  were  as  inexorable  as 
messen!rers  of  fate.  He  was  naturally  of  a  very  higli  temper;  he 
was  iriibcible  and  domineering  j  and  it  req^uired  all  the  grace  of  his 
Christian  character  and  the  severest  discipline  of  his  rdigion  to  keep 
within  bounds  his  impulses  of  anger.  He  never  hesitated  to  cen- 
sure freely  the  conduct  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
When  Gen.  Loringi  by  withdrawing  from  Bomney^  defeated  Jack- 
8on*s  early  plan  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  Valley  district,  and  relieving  some  six  or  seven  counties^  the 
latter  showed  an  almost  excessive  resentment  by  tendering  his  resig* 
nation,  and  went  to  the  extent  of  dcclarinj^  thatLoHngonghttobc 
cashiered.  At  another  period  of  his  campaign  in  the  A^allcy,  on 
Banks'  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  Ashhj  came  under  the  displeas' 
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ure  of  Ms  commander,  and  waa  cLarged  with  remissness  in  the 
pnrsuit;  but  happily  Ashby  made  abundant  reparation  before  his 
death,  and  Gen.  J  ackson  wrote  iu  hia  oilioial  report  an  extraordi- 
niirv  tribute  to  the  failoi  cavalier. 

Ilavincr  no  sense  of  danger  himself,  or  at  least  holding  it  in  no 
estimation  by  the  side  of  his  duty  and  pride^  (jeen.  Jackson  never 
could  bear  the  least  word  on  that  subject  from  any  of  his  officerd. 
To  any  expostolation  of  peril,  Ms  manner  was  f^ssn  and  tenible 
beyond  description.  At  Malvern  Hill,  which  was  rather  a  bloody 
combat  than  a  scientific  battle,  he  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to 
take  a  brigade  across  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works. 
The  officer  protested  that  it  was  impossible ;  that  his  command  could 
not  live  through  such  a  storm  of  fire.  Jackson  turned  to  him  a 
countenance  rigid  with  displeasure,  and  in  a  low  and  intense  tone 

said,  "  General   ,  I  al'^ays  endeavour  to  take  care  of  my 

wounded  and  to  bury  my  dead ;  you  hayc  heard  my  order ;  obey 
it."  Even  in  liis  kust  ajipearance  on  the  lield  of  battle — when  sup- 
posed to  be  dyinii  in  the  tani^les  of  the  Wilderness — liesliowed  his 
old  Herce  impatience  at  the  least  suggestion  of  retreat.  Heai  iug 
one  of  his  brigadiers  say  that  his  lines  were  so  badly  broken  that 
he  would  have  to  &11  back,  he  raised  his  wounded  form,  and  with 
eyes  glittering  with  pain  and  anger,  said  sharply,  You  must  hold 
your  ground,  sir.*'  It  was  the  last  order  he  ever  gave  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  &om  Gen.  Jackson's  stem  character 
as  a  warriour,  and  his  intense  rcalimtion  of  the  struggle,  that  he 
was  a  stranger  to  all  weak  sentimentalism ;  that  he  hesitated  at 
none  of  the  liarsli  necessities  of  war;  that  lie  regarded  it  as  a  fierce 
competition  of  li  fe  witli  life ;  that  he  was  averse  to  much  of  the  osten- 
tation and  refinement  of  arms.  Kot  that  he  was  destitute  of 
chivalry,  or  of  the  line  emotions  of  magnanimity  to  the  concj^uered. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  noted  for  his  generosity  to  prisoners,  his 
indisposition  to  exult  over  an  adveiaaiy,  and  the  moderate  state> 
ment  of  his  victories.  But  his  idea  of  war  was  wounds,  death,  the 
shedding  of  blood*  He  appears  to  have  had  the  same  gloomy  con- 
ception as  Forrest,  the  brilliant  and  destructive  cavalry  chief  of  the 
West:  "his  men  fought  for  blood."  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  felling  back  from  Winchester,  three  Federal  cavalrymen  per> 
finmed  an  inexplicable  feat  of  daring  in  charging  through  the 
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whole  length  of  one  of  his  brigades.  Two  of  them  were  shot  firom 
thdr  horses.  Col.  Pattoii}  giving  the  details  of  th^  incident  to 
Jackson,  said  he  would  have  prevented  the  troops  from  firing  on 
these  audacious  men  if  he  could  have  contmlled  them ;  thej  were 
brave  men  who  had  got  into  a  desperate  situation,  where  it  was  as 
easy  to  capture  them  as  to  kill  them.  Jackson's  reply  was  brief 
and  cold.  Shoot  them  all,"  he  said ;  ^  I  don't  want  them  to  be 
brave." 

These  were  not  the  utterances  of  n  bard  heart,  or  the  iinlioa- 
tion  of  a  cniel  disposition.  They  were  nothing  more  than  tl.e 
expressiou  of  the  i*evere  aad  supreme  idea  of  war.  Of  all  high 
Confederate  commanders,  Gen.  Jackson  appears  to  have  been  most 
convinced  of  the  necessi^  of  fierce  and  relentless  war.  He  realized 
fully  that  it  was  quite  vain  to  court  the  enemy  with  shows  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  a  horde  of  invaders 
was  by  examples  of  terrour  and  lessons  of  blood.  Yet  no  one  was 
more  attentive  to  the  proper  courtesies  of  war,  and  in  no  breast 
bared  to  the  confiict  resided  a  finer  spirit  of  humanity.  Judgment 
with  him  took  precedence  of  the  sensibilities,  and  the  commands  of 
necessity  were  broadly  translated  into  the  !e?sons  of  duty. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  with  Jackson's  disposition 
to  censure  the  ofllcers  connected  vrith  his  command  and  the  exac- 
lious  ho  made  in  severe  discipline  and  hard  service  he  incurred 
many  personal  enmities  in  the  army,  and  suffered  not  a  little  from 
recriminations.  This  was  especially  so  before  be  mounted  to  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  and  fought  the  daring  and  luminous  cam- 
paign of  the  Yalley.  At  one  time  detractors  were  busy  with  his 
name,  and  his  reputatbn  trembled  between  that  of  the  great  man 
and  that  of  the  ^veak-brained  adventurer.  At  Fort  Bepublio  he 
passed  the  cnm  of  greatness — ^that  nice  line  in  the  career  of  genius 
where  doubt  and  envy  cease  and  the  popular  admiration  be- 
comes irresistible.  But  whatever  personal  animosities  at  any  time 
attended  his  military  career,  the  great  commander  had  not  only 
the  sublime  Christian  power  to  forgive,  but  to  him  who  confessed 
his  errour,  he  was  at  once  a  tender  and  affectionate  friend. 

A  touching  relation  is  given  by  an  intimate  friend  of  one  of 
these  acts  of  reconciliation.  It  was  the  night  afi»r  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  Jackson,  who  had  just  come  from  a  council 
of  war,  where  he  had  given  the  grim  and  laoonie  advice  to  drive 
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the  crippled  enemy  into  tbe  river,  and  oonsequeotlj  expected  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  morning,  was  engaged  in  meditation 

and  prayer  in  his  tent,  as  was  his  invariable  custom,  wlicnever 
circumstances  allowed  it,  before  the  hour  of  battle.  About  ruid- 
iiight  the  sound  of  hoi-ses'  hoofs  was  heard,  a  messenger  from  Gen. 
Maxcy  Gregg  was  announced,  and  an  officer  appearing  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  tent  saluted  Jackson,  and  said:  "Gen.  Gregg  is  dying, 
General,  and  sent  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wrote  you.  a  letter 
recently  in  which  he  used  expressions  he  is  now  sorry  for.  He 
says  that  he  meant  no  disrespect  by  that  letter,  and  was  only  doing 
what  he  considered  his  duty.  He  hopes  you  will  forgive  him." 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  as  when  a  noble  heart  is  touched 
by  inexpressible  emotions;  and  then  turning  to  the  messenger,  Jack- 
son  said:  " Tell  Gen.  Gregg  T  will  be  with  him  immediately.''  In 
a  moment  his  horse  was  saddled  and  Jackson  rode  silently  oilt  in 
the  dark  and  bitter  night  on  h\s  errand  of  forgiveness  and  consola- 
tion. What  passed  between  the  two  officers- — what  of  prayer  and 
comfort  was  spoken  in  the  solemn  farewell — is  not  known  to  mortals. 
The  spirits  of  both  have  met  since  and  forever  in  the  world  be- 
yond the  grave. 

Summing  the  exploits,  and  &irly  regarding  the  character  of 
Jackson,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  great  man  in  the  highest 
sense  of  those  words.  He  had  genius.  All  his  campaigns  showed 
one  remarkable  trait :  an  almost  in&llible  insight  into  the  condi- 
tion and  temper  of  his  adversary.  He  was  never  successfully  sur- 
prised; he  was  never  routed  in  battle;  he  never  had  a  train  or 
any  organized  portion  of  his  army  captured  by  the  enemy ;  he  was 
always  ready  to  figbt ;  and  he  never  made  intrencliments.  There 
is  among  men  of  action  ]>erha2)S  no  more  striking  evidence  of  that 
subtile  quality  of  miad,  genius,  than  a  perfcet  self-possession  in 
circumstances  which  surprise  an<l  alarm  ordinary  j)crsons;  for  it  is 
the  peculiarity  of  genius  to  act  with  intuition  and  rapidity,  to  make 
instant  combinations^  and  to  obtain  advantage  of  mere  intellect, 
by  planning  and  executing,  while  the  latter  has  taken  time  to 
meditate.  Jackson  was  supreme  in  his  self-possession;  never 
more  calm  and  complacent  than  when  beset  by  circumstances 
which  to  his  companions  in  arms  were  the  occasions  of  the  utmost 
trepidation.  When  bis  little  army  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at 
Kemstown,  he  bivouacked  it,  the  night  after  the  battle,  dose 
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enough  to  the  lines  of  the  victoui  to  hear  the  conversation  of  the 

Federal  soldiers  at  their  camp-fires,  and  vrent  to  sleep  in  a  fenc«- 
corner  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  there  were  no  eueray  within 
a  hundred  miles.  At  Harper's  Ferry  a  courier  dashed  into  his 
presenc-e  ■with  the  alarming  intelligence  that  McClellan'a  whole 
army  was  v/itliin  a  few  miles  of  him.  The  news  was  more  than 
prohabk;  it  would  have  been  literally  true  if  the  Federal  aimy 
had  not  been  delayed  in  the  mountain  passes  by  the  tenacious  and 
almost  superhuman  courage  of  a  small  Confederate  force.  Jacbson 
received  fhe  report  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  with  such  calmness,  indeed, 
as  to  abash  the  messenger,  and  only  called  alter  him,  as  he  was 
retirmg,  to  know  "whether  McOlellan  had  a  drove  of  cattle  with 
him,"  as  if  anticipating  the  capture  of  so  much  subsistence  for  his 
almost  starving  army. 

A  certain  popular  opinion  has  gained  ground  that  Jactson^s 
mihtar}^  faculty  wa-s  a  partial  one ;  that  ho  was  splendid  in  exccn- 
tioii  c^f  any  work  designated  for  him,  and  was  thus  an  important 
auxiliary  of  Lee,  but  that  lie  was  but  little  competent  to  originate 
and  plan.  This  estimate  is  unjust,  and  has  no  f.)u.idutiou  what- 
ever in  &ot  Jackson  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  General,  and 
the  war  produced  no  military  genius  more  complete,  or  more 
diversified  in  its  accomplishments.  He  planned  as  brilliantly  as 
he  executed.  His  campaign  in  the  Yalley  (although  the  general 
design  was  inspired  by  Johnston)  was  an  independent  one,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  clear-cut  plan,  an  1  loyements  as  precise  in 
thci'  n  l  i  stment  as  a  diagram  of  Euclid.  The  great  stroke  of  gen- 
eralship at  Chanccllorsville — the  flank  attack  that  came  from  the 
Wilderness  as  a  blaze  of  lightning — originated  with  Jackson,  and 
not  with  Gen.  Lee.  It  waspro])Osed  by  the  former  in  a  council  of 
war,  and  was  but  a  repetition  of  those  sudden  and  mortal  blows, 
which,  dealt  in  the  crisis  of  the  contest,  had  made  all  his  victories, 
and  completed  the  circle  of  his  &me. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Oon> 
federacy;  and  even  in  distant  communities  it  was  mourned  as 
the  extinction  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  His  &me 
extended  to  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  severe 
press  of  the  Old  World  freely  admitted  him  into  the  company  of 
the  greatest  characters  of  hktory.  The  London  l\mes  had  desig* 
nated  him  as  the  "Heaven-bom  General*'  of  ihe  Confederacy. 
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The  London  Herald  held  up  \as  great  fame,  in  contrast  to  the 
barren  boastMness  of  tbe  North,  and  said:  "The  Northern 
Republic  has  produced  no  heroes  of  the  stamp  of  Jackson.  One 
such  man  might  be  tbo  salvation  of  them  yet.  Blatant  dema- 
goffues  at  homo,  bragging  imbeciles  in  the  fieM,  aftbrd  a  spectacle 
so  absurd,  yet  so  paiiifulj  that.  Europe  knows  not  whether  to  laugh 
or  weep  at  the  degradatiou  oi  her  children.  The  Korthcmers 
want  a  maa  to  do  a  man's  work.  The  imly  great  mm  of  ike  toar 
have  been  detfdoped  in  the  South,** 

At  a  pnbHo  meeting  held  in  England,  this  resolution  was  put 
on  record:  **That  we  have  heard  wiih  profound  regret  of  the 
death  of  Lieut-Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  Korth  America;  a  man  of  pare  and  upright  mind, 
devoted  m  a  citizen  to  his  duty,  cool  and  brave  as  a  soldier,  able  and 
energetic  as  a  leader,  of  whom  his  opponents  say  he  was  'sincere 
and  true  and  valiant.'  "  "We  quote  this  language  not  only  for  its 
clear  sum  of  Jackson's  qualities,  but  for  its  ])cculiar  allusion  to  the 
tcstimonv  of  that  enemv,  airainst  whom  the  dead  hero  had  con- 
tended  in  honourable  arms.  The  tribute  was  taken  as  the  generous 
admission  of  an  antagonist ;  the  rancour  and  insolence  of  the  con- 
queror may  recall  it,  and  entitle  Jackson  "the  rebel j"  but  the 
world  will  think  the  greatest  victory  on  the  part  of  the  North,  the 
highest  gift  of  peace,  the  most  enduring  £ruit  of  reooncillatioD, 
would  have  h&en.  to  have  won  such  names  as  Jackson  and  Lee 
for  the  common  glory  of  America,  to  have  made  the  heroes  of  the 
South  the  heroes  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  woven  a  common 
ornament  of  whatever  was  brilliant  and  admirable  on  both  sides 
of  a  war  distre^ul  and  deplorable  in  every  respect  except  in 
its  examples  of  genius  and  heroism. 
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Early  life  of  P.  Q-.  T.  Beanrepard,  — His  gallantry  aud  r  rijmotions  in  the  SXozican  "War.— 
Life  in  Louisiana. — Appointment  in  the  Confederate  Army. — Defences  of  CharlcS' 
ton. — Battle  of  Port  Sumter. — Gen.  BaauTegaid  takes  command  in  Virginia. — Uis 
contempt  of  "  the  YankeeR."— A  groteaqoe  letter.->-Fiopalar  sentiment  eonoeruiag 
the  war. — Explanation  of  tho  suilc'cn  di^appcararioe  of  the  Union  party  in  tho 
Soid^.~-Gen.  Bcauiegord'a  declaration  of  the  purposes  of  the  war. — Beauty  and 
Bootgr."— A  Northsirn  joomal  on  Butler  i».  BeaiiTegard.*->Battle  of  Manaasas.— 
Otmplimentaij  letter  ttcm  Preiddent  Vtem.-JTbB  popu]aritp'  of  Qen.  Beauregard 
alarms  the  vanity  of  the  President. — A.  scandakms  quarTeL>-^D.  Beauregard's 
political  ^*card"  in  tho  Rir.hmoad  neiwspapers. 

A  KoBTHBRN  periodical,  Qommenting  upon  the  most  active 
period  of  the  late  war,  remarked :  "  No  one  who  reads  the  volumi- 
nous reports  of  Scott's  campaign  in  Mexico  can  fail  to  observe 
the  frequency  with  which  special  honourable  mention  is  made  of 
three  joung  officers  of  engineers — Captain  R  E.  Tjcc,  First-Lieu- 
tenant Beaur^ard,  and  brevet  Second-Lieutenant  Gr.B. McCIellnn. 
Lee  seems  to  have  been  tlie  special  favourite  of  tlie  veteran  General. 

 The  carellil  reader  of  the  whole  series  of  dispatches 

respecting  tho  campaiga  in  Mexico  will  come  to  tbc  conclusion 
that  the  three  men  who,  after  tho  veteran  CTcncra],  displayed  the 
highest  military  talents,  were  the  three  young  olEcera  of  engineers: 
Lee,  Beauregard,  and  HcCleUan." 

The  second  of  ibis  trio  of  oelebritieS)  Peter  Gustavos  Tontant 
Beauregard,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Bernard,  Louisiana,  in 
May,  1818.  His  £Either  was  James  Tontant  Beauregard,  of  French 
descent,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Helen  Judith  de  B^io^  a  lady  of 
Italian  descent 

The  early  history  of  Louisiana  contains  the  names  of  his  ances- 
tors. Both  on  his  Other's  and  mother's  sides  they  occupied  con- 
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spicuous  positions  in  the  new  settlement  of  the  post  of  New 
Orleans. 

After  preliminary  studies  in  New  Orleans,  Beauregard's  parents 
sent  him  to  the  school  kept  by  tlie  brothers  Pcuguct,  New  York 
city.  These  gcntiemea  were  both  ex-c'aj>tuins  of  the  h'rench  ser- 
vice :  one  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  other  of  the 
cavalry  Bchool  at  Sauiniir. 

The  school  of  Peuguct  k  Brothers  was  well  known  at  the 
Kprth  as  the  "  Fienoh  school/'  and  acquired  an  extensive  repata- 
tiott  as  a  "  Commercial  and  Mathematical  SchooL''  Young  Beau- 
regard remained  there  a  few  years,  when,  in  1884,  he  was  appointed 
a  cadet  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  In  1888,  he 
graduated  second  in  his  class,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  According  to 
the  West  Point  regulations,  those  five  who  take  the  highest  honours 
are  entitled  to  the  selection  of  that  arm  of  the  service  for  which 
they  suppose  themselves  most  capable.  Beauregard  selected  the 
engineer  corps,  and  Ihvis,  in  the  inception  of  his  real  life,  exhibited 
a  consci(jusne.^s  of  his  peculiar  abilities,  which  the  future  so  splen- 
didly indorsed. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  wiih  Mexico,  in  1846,  aiter 
repeated  applications  to  the  Department  at  Washington,  he  was 
allowed  to  take  a  part  in  it  He  served  through  the  war  as  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers;  he  fortified  Tampico,  and  was  twice 
breveted  for  gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  services:  once  for 
Contreras  and  Churubusoo,  and  another  time  for  Chapultepec 
and  the  Garita  of  Bclcn. 

At  the  siege  of  Vera  (km  he  selected  the  sites  of  most  of  the 
batteries  which  reduced  that  city  after  a  siege  of  about  two 
weeks. 

At  the  attack  on  Chapultepec,  Lieut.  Beauregard  was  engineer 
oliicer  to  iicii.  Pillow,  commanding  the  attack.  Daring  the  assault, 
as  the  columns  were  awaiting  the  lachlers,  etc.,  to  throw  into  and 
acr(^  the  ditches  of  the  citadel,  Lieut.  Beauregard,  noticing  Lieut.« 
Col.  Joseph  Johnston,  of  the  yoltigeur  regiment^  placing  his 
troops  in  position,  not  &r  ofi',  and  encouraging  them  under  the 
tremendous  fire  of  the  garrison,  took  a  rifie  from  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  soldiers  near  him,  and  said  to  Johnston:  "What  will  you 
bet  on  this  shot?  "  The  latter  answered :  ''One  picayune,  payable 
in  the  city  of  Mexico."  Lieut  Beauregard  aimed  deliberately,  and 
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fired,  when  he  said,  "  I  have  won,  and  you  wUl  have  to  pay,"  which 
Johnston  did  a  few  days  afterwards. 

It  was  the  advice  of  Lieut.  Beauregard,  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  a  council  of  war,  decided  on  the  side  and  manner  in 
which  the  city  of  Mexico  should  be  attacked.  Ex-President  Pierce 
well  remembers,  that  at  that  council  he  asked  to  reconsider  his 
vote,  afl^r  Lieut^  Beauregard  had  expressed  his  views  on  the 
subject;  which  example  was  followed  by  several  of  the  other 
opponents. 

On  his  return  from  Mexico,  Beauregard,  now  a  major  by 
brevet,  resumed  his  duties  in  the  engineer  service,  being  stationed 
at  N^ew  Orleans.  He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  constTGCtion  of  the  'New  Orleans  custom-house  and  marine 

hocpital,  which  to  this  day  testify  to  his  efficiency  an  engineer 
and  architect.  The  GovernmcMt  does  not  possess  in  any  locality 
more  suitable  or  more  handsome  monuments  of  its  magnitlccnce. 

Selected  by  President  Buchanan,  in  l)iovenibcr.  1S60,  as  Super- 
intendent of  "West  Pointy  Beauregard  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
position  in  January,  1S61,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  soon  af)»r 
learning  of  the  seces^on  of  Louisiana,  he  resigned,  and  returned  to 
cast  his  lot  with  that  of  his  native  State. 

When  war  appeared  imminent,  the  evidences  of  talent  displayed 
by  Col.  Beauregard  could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  after  offering  his 
services  to  the  Confederate  States  Government,  he  was  ordered  to 
take  command,  as  Brigadier-General  at  Charleston,  wliere  he  con- 
structed batteries  to  command  the  entrance  into  that  harbour,  and, 
if  necessary,  reduce  Port  Sumter,  then  held  by  the  Federal  forces. 

One  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  reduction  of  that 
fort  was  tlie  use  of  an  "  iron-clad  floating  battery."  From  tliis 
sprang  the  Merrimac  and  the  monitors,  and  consequences  influ- 
encing war  on  the  ocean  never  before  dreamed  of.  The  first  iron 
riveted  battery  was  also  used  at  this  siege. 

Fort  Sumter  is  famous  and  interesting  as  the  opening  scene  of 
hostilities;  and  the  story  of  its  battle  is  essentially  connected  with 
an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  When 
South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union,  December  20, 1860,  the 
event  was  celebrated  in  Charleston  by  a  grand  banquet;  and  while 
festivity  prevailed,  and  an  nn?,n?piciong  community  feasted  or  slep^ 
Major  Anderson,  commanding  the  Federal  forces  in  the  harbour, 
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abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  at  midnight,  spiked  the  gans,  and  con> 
yeyed  all  bis  men  and  stores  to  Fort  Sumter.  This  txcaclicrous  and 
inenaciri!^  net,  done  in  the  face  of  a  pledge  from  President  Buchanan 
that  the  existing  military  sfalus  should  iindci'iro  no  cbaiigc  in  Sonth 
Carolina,  greatly  incensed  the  State  authorities,  alarnicd  the  whole 
South,  and  so  scandalized  Mr.  Buehnnan'f  adminisuation,  that  Mr. 
Floyd  of  Virginia,  and  a(lerwards  Mr.  Thompson  of  Mississippi, 
withdrew  from  his  cabinet  in  indignation  and  disgust. 

Soon  after  Presideiit  Lincoln's  inauguration,  commissioners  from 
the  Oonfedmte  government,  just  established  at  Hontgomerj,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  to  urge  a  peaceable  separation,  and  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  transfer  of  goyernment  property,  and,  in  particular, 
for  the  removal  of  the  Federal  garrisons  from  Forts  Pickens  and 
Sumter*  They  were  told  by  Mr.  Seward,  that  to  treat  with  them 
avowedly  and  officially  mleht  embarrass  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln ;  but  they  vrere  assured,  through  an  intermediate  party, 
that  all  vroiild  yet  be  well,  that  the  military  status  of  tlie  South 
vroukl  be  undisturbed,  and  that  Sumter  would  be  evacuated.  These 
assurances  proved  treacherous ;  they  were  only  a  trick  to  gaiu  limo 
for  collecting  armaments,  and  preparing  measures  of  war  against 
the  South. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1861,  an  expedition  started  from  New 
York  to  oonv^  "provisions  to  the  starving  garrison  "  of  Sumter; 
but  it  consisted  of  eleven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  285  guns, 
and  2,400  men.   It  was  evidently  designed  to  provoke  a  collision, 

and  it  speedily  had  that  effect 

This  brief  story  of  Sumter  explains  the  artifice  by  which  the 
Federal  government,  having  deceived  the  Soutli,  aud  outraged  its 
confidence,  induced  it  at  last  to  take  the  initiatory  step  of  resistance, 
and  thus  gave  it  the  colour  oi'  commencing  the  war.  If  the  fir.'^t 
shot  was  iircd  by  the  South,  the  occasion  that  provoked  it  was 
given  by  the  North ;  and  so  on  the  side  of  the  latter  was  the  first 
military  aggression,  and  the  true  responsibility  for  the  war. 
Apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Federal  government,  and  ordered, 
by  a  dispatch  from  Montgomery,  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter,  Gen.  Beauregard  communicated  with  Mt^or  Anderson, 
offering  him  the  honourable  terms  of  transferring  his  garrison  to 
any  post  in  the  Umted  States  he  might  elect,  and  saluting  his  flag 
on  taking  it  down.  Anderaon  refused  to  surrender;  and  to  show 
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to  the  last  his  desire  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  arms,  and  the  efifasioii 
of  blood,  Gen.  Beauregard  sent  him  a  second  proposal  in  the  follow* 
ing  words: 

Hhabqua  RTETis  Provkional  Anirr,  C.P.A, 
Chahlkston,  April  11,  ISGl,  11  p.m. 

Major  : — In  consequence  of  the  verbal  observations  made  by 
you  to  my  aides,  Messrs,  Chestnut  and  Lee,  in  relation  to  tlic  con- 
dition of  your  supplies,  and  that  jou  would  in  a  few  days  be 
starved  out  if  our  guns  did  not  batter  you  to  pieces—or  words  to 
that  e£Eect — and  desiring  no  useless  effusion  of  blood,  I  commu- 
nicated  both  the  verbal  observation  and  your  written  answer  to  my 
oommunioation  to  my  Government  If  you  will  state  the  time  at 
which  you  will  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  and  agree  that  in  the  mean* 
time  yon  ^ill  not  use  your  guns  against  us,  unless  ours  shall  be 
employed  against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire 
upon  you.  Col.  Chestnut  and  Capt.  Lee  are  authorized  by  mc  to 
enter  into  such  agreement  with  you.  You  are^  thereibre,  requested 
to  communicate  to  them  an  open  answer. 

I  remain,  Major,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  G.  T.  BjaAUBEGABD, 

Major,- Qejierid  commanding, 

Anderson  replied  by  agreeing  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  on  the 
16th  April,  unless  he  should  receive,  prior  to  that  time,  controlling 
instructions  from  his  GoTernment,  or  additional  supplies.  This 
stipulation  not  being  considered  satisfiustoiy,  as  a  fleet  with  supplies 
and  reinforcements  was  known  to  be  off  the  harbour,  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard sent  an  intimation  at  3.30  A.M.,  on  April  J2,  tjaat  he  would 
open  lire  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour's  time. 

The  fort  was  reduced  in  thirty-three  hours;  the  Federal  fleet 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  distance  during  the  action,  and  never  firing 
a  gun.  Gen.  Beauregard  bore  testimony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of 
bis  adversary,  agreed  that  the  garrison  might  t£^  parage  at  their 
convenience  for  New  York,  and  allowed  Anderson  to  salute  his 
flag  with  fifty  guns.  In  this,  the  first  battle  of  the  war,  Gen. 
Beauregard's  conduct  had  been  most  admirable.  He  had  not  only 
obtained  a  great  success,  but  he  had  shown  so  much  caution  and 
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moderation  in  the  prelimmaries  of  the  contest,  such  noble  aad 
just  de»refl  to  avert  and  at  last,  had  given  such  exhibition  of 
chivalrous  qualities  in  his  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  tliat  he  was 
npplauded  not  only  for  the  proof  of  his  military  abilities,  but  for 
the  true  and  elevated  representation  he  had  made  of  the  spirit  and 
dignity  of  the  new  gOYcrnment.  Called  for  bj  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Southern  people,  he  was  now  ordered  to  take  com- 
niaiid  of  the  main  portion  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Northern 
Virginia.  He  selected  Mnnassns  Junciion  as  the  point  at  v/hich  he 
would  receive  the  onset  oil  tlie  Federal  Lost^  directed  by  Lieut.- 
Qen.  Scot^  and  immediately  commanded  by  Gen.  McDowell.  The 
only  purely  vohmteer  army  the  United  States  have  had  in  the  field, 
advauoed  to  what  they  considered  a  plain  and  certain  route  to 
Bichmond.*  At  the  end  of  May,  the  North  had  nearly  100,000 
men  under  arms,  distributed  as  follows: 

*  It  will  be  rcoolleoted  about  fSus  time  how  re^ete  tlie  Northern  newspapers 
were  with  wfld  and  seiuatioiial  romoon,  in  all  of  which  the  terrilile  Beauregard  and 

his  AThcTcaT  onts  npprnr  to  havo  been  the  chief  Subjects  of  ooDcem.  The  following 
squib  is  amusiog  aad  charactemtic : 

THB  WHBREABOirrS  OF  OBK.  BBUAItSaARD. 

[By  tplperaph  to  Vanity  Fair — after  mwrnpr  of  Drdly  Papcxs.] 

H4T&B  DB  tiiud^  April  2&— Qen.  Beauregard  was  in  Eiduooud  at  tweul^-three 
mInuteB  past  six  o'clock  yesterdiy,  and  will  attack  Washington  at  once. 

PBiLABELPmA,  JprU  2S. — VTe  learn,  on  undoubted  authorit7,  that  Gen.  Beaure* 
gard  was  i:i  Altxamliia  at  twenty-four  minut^^s  past      ye8terda7,  reconnoitring. 

Balhuobe,  April  26. — Qen.  Beauregard  was  in  Norfolk  at  twen^-five  minutes 
after  six  yesterday,  and  to€k  a  gin  cocktail  with  Bereral  of  the  first  fiuniliesL  ^ 

Havke  t»B  Gbaoe,  AprU  26. — I^m  iVom  a  gendeman  just  from  UobUe,  that 
Oca.  Bonnregard  is  on  tis  "s^aj  North,  with  150,000  troops.  Gen.  Beaiirp^mrd  is  six 
feet  high,  but  v^Hl  not  join  iJlower's  "  Household  (iuards."  Bedines  advertising  in 
the  ^MtsdkoU  Jiburnal. 

A3CKAF0US,  Apnl2(t.^QeiL  Beauregard  was  discovered  in  the  White  House  rear* 
yard  last  night  at  twenty-six:  minnt^s  past  six,  armed  with  three  large  howitzers  and 
a  portable  alcdstake.  Uo  wont  awaj  after  reconnoitring  p rctt^r  nuu^oualy . 

PmLADELPHii,  Apr&  26.— I  kam  on  excellent  antborifythat  Gen.  Beauregard  was 
in  Charleston  at  twentf-two  minutes  past  six  yesterday,  and  had  no  Intentioin  of 
leavinsr.   lie  was  repairin!?  Fort.  Sumter. 

Tiie  people  of  Baugor,  Maine,  and  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  report  tliat  Gen.  Beaurt;- 
gsrd  has  lately  heen  seen  prowling  around  those  places. 

I  learn  that  Gen.  Bcniirogrird  Is  within  five  miles  of  T\'n-Iiin,ijton. 

The  report,  in  some  of  yonr  contemporaries,  that  Gen.  Beauregard  ia  wnthin  five 
miles  of  Washington,  is  utterly  without  fouodatioD.  Sensation  dispatches  in  times 
hke  these  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 
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South  of  the  Potomac,  Brig.-Gcn.  McDowell  . 

.  21,000 

At  Washington,  Jjng.-ben.  Mansnela . 

tlrt  AAA 

Fortress  Monroe,  Maj.-Gen.  Butler  .... 

.   .  9,000 

Pennsylvania,  Maj.-Gen.  Kcim  . 

16,000 

Cincinnati  anrl  West,  Maj.-Gen.  McClellan 

,  1.3.000 

Cairo  and  its  vicinity,  Brig.-Gen.  Prentiss  . 

(j,tM)0 

Baltimore,  BriE^.-Gen.  Cadwallader  .... 

.  5,000 

Pbiladeipliiu,  Maj.-Gen.  Patterson 

3,000 

.  95,000 

Such  an  array  of  force  at  the  oommencement  of  the  war  would, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  have  assured  the  South  of  a  long  and 

diMcult  period  of  liostilities,  and  affected  its  oonfidenee  in  a  oeitain 
and  early  issue  of  independence.  But  it  is  cnrioua  how  supreme  and 
unquestioning  was  this  confidence,  how  insolent  and  impatient  of 

contradiction.  As  an  ilhistratioTi  of  this  over-conlidcncc,  and  an 
exhibition  of  I'ontt^ni^jt  for  tlic  enemy,  we  may  place  here  a  letter 
of  Gen.  Beauregard,  dated  as  he  was  about  to  take  command  in 
Virginia: 

CHASLESTOii,  May  27,  186L 

My  dear   : — ancere]y  regret  leaving  Charleston, 

where  the  inhabitants  have  given  me  such  a  welcome  that  I  now 
consider  it  as  my  second  home. 

I  had  hoped  that  when  reliev^  fiom  here  it  would  have  been 
to  go  to  Virginia,  in  command  of  the  gallant  GaroUnians,  whose 
conrage,  patience,  and  zeal  I  had  learned  to  appreciate  and  admire. 
But  it  seems  my  services  arc  required  elsewhere,  and  thither  I  shall 
go,  not  with  joy,  but  with  the  firm  determination  to  do  more  than 
my  duty,  if  I  can,  and  to  leave  as  strong  a  mark  as  possible  on  tho 
enemies  of  our  beloved  country,  should  they  pollute  its  soil  with 
their  dastardly  feet. 

But  rest  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  whatever  happens  at  first, 
toe  are  certain  to  triumph  at  lastf  even  if  we  had  Jbr  anm  only  pik^- 
Jbrke  and  fimirhck  mttsketSj  for  every  bush  and  haystack  will  become 
an  ambush,  and  every  bam  a  £>rtiess.  The  history  of  nations 
proves  that  a  gallant  and  free  people,  fighting  for  their  indepen- 
dence and  firesides,  are  invincible  against  even  disciplined  mercen- 
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aries  at  a  few  dollara  per  month.  What  then  must  he  the  rmdtwhen 
its  enemies  are  litUe  more  than  an  armed  ndhk^  gdherei  iogdiher  has^y, 
on  a  faUe  pretence,  and  far  an  unhdy  purposCf  ioi£h  an  octt^fenarian 
at  its  head  f   None  hut  the  (Icmm  f&l  can  donht  the  issue. 

I  remsLio,  dear  (ieneral,  yours  sincercl}-, 

F.  Cr.  T.  Beaubegabd. 

This  letter  appears  grotesque  enough  in  the  light  of  subseq^uent 
events.  Bat  in  jnstioe  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  in  explanation  of 
his  apparently  inflated  words,  it  must  he  declared  that  they  did 
nothing  more  than  reflect  what  was  then  the  jadgment  of  the  almost 
universal  mind  of  the  South,  with  reference  to  the  sore  and  easy 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  its  victory  and  independence.  And  here 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  introducing  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  of  the  war — ^the  sudden  and  ^tire  disap- 
pearance of  the  Union  pnrty  in  the  South  on  the  rlcclaration  of 
soccpsion.  Tnmicdiatcly  before  this  event,  that  party  had  been 
nuniorous  and  formidable  ;  it  had  a  compact  organization ;  it  con- 
tained man}"  men  who,  from  j)riDci})lc  and  afToction,  were  strong;ly 
attached  to  the  Union,  and  who  were  incapable  of  changing  their 
opinions  at  the  mere  bidding  of  expediency.  And  yet*  never  did 
a  political  party  more  quickly  and  entirely  vanish  from  the  scene 
after  an  untoward  election,  than  did  the  Unionists  of  the  South 
after  the  proclamation  of  secession.  The  explanation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary disappearance  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  easy  virtue 
of  political  parties,  as  in  the  especial  fact  of  a  foregone  conclusion, 
which  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  mind  of  the  South, 
that  the  impending  conflict  would  necessarily  result  in  its  fevonr, 
and  that  the  mere  declaration  of  secession  was  quite  as  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  Union  as  would  be  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  The 
Union  party  in  the  South  had  contended  for  the  Union  up  to  the 
question  of  secession,  and  that  decided,  it  considered  the  controversy 
practically  determined,  and  prepared  to  accommodate  itself  to  what 
it  regarded  as  the  inevitable  fact  of  assured  separation.  The  mass 
of  the  Southern  people,  both  Secessionists  and  Unionists^  appears 
at  this  time  never  to  have  admitted  even  the  possibility  of  an  over* 
throw  of  the  Southern  arms,  and  defeat  of  the  Confederate  cause; 
and  the  few  minds  that  did  entertain  such  an  event  were  so  few  as 
only  to  constitute  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.   When  the 
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XJnioQ  members  of  the  Yirginia  Conyention  sobbed  at  their  desks, 
and  ezcbaDged  tearful  sympathies  as  the  vote  for  secession  was 
annonnced,  it  was  because  tbey  deemed  that  it  was  all  orer,  and 
that  bj  the  mere  will  of  the  South  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 

was  irrevocably  decreed.  It  is  astonishinf^  how  universal  and 
supreme  wna  a  conviction  in  the  South,  which  subsequent  events 
were  so  signally  to  belie.  If  we  arc  to  find  an  explanation  for  such 
a  delusion,  wc  jHirhaps  need  go  no  furtlier  than  that  popular  vanitj 
which,  enibracini,^  for  once  the  intelligent  with  the  vulgar,  appeara 
to  be  the  cotuuiou  aiu  of  all  communities  in  America.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Southern  public  was  so 
generally  assured  of  the  termination  of  the  war  in  fayour  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  that  the  Union  party  within  the  limits  of 
the  seceded  States  considered  that  the  rdle  of  controyersy  was 
ended,  and  that  nothing  was  left  thorn  but  to  submit  to  the  fiat,  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  change.  Had  there  been  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  war  any  oondderable  doubt  in  the  South  of  the 
issue  of  the  war,  it  is  more  than  probahle  that  the  Union  party 
would  have  maintained  its  organization,  asserted  itself  much  sooner 
than  it  did,  and  seriously  disturbed  the  £rst  years  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Gen.  Beauregard  signalized  his  taking  command  at  Mituassas, 
by  a  proclamation  in  which  he  presumed  to  declare  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  enemy  in  the  war.  He  declared:  A  reckless  and 
unprincipled  tyrant  has  invaded  your  soiL  Abraham  Lincoln, 
regardless  of  all  moral,  legal,  and  constitutional  restraints,  has 
thrown  his  Abolition  hosts  among  you,  who  are  murdering  and 
imprisoning  your  citizens,  confiscating  and  destroying  your  prop- 
erty, and  committing  other  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  too  shock- 
ing and  revoltin?^  to  humanitv  to  be  enumerated.  All  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  are  abandoned,  and  they  proclaim  by  their  acts, 
if  not  on  their  banners,  that  their  war-cry  is  'Beauty  and  Booty.' 
All  that  is  dear  to  man,  your  honour,  and  that  of  your  wives  and 
daughters,  your  fortunes  and  your  lives,  are  iuvulved  in  this 
momentous  contest" 

We  can  easily  remember  the  storm  of  denial  and  indignant 
protest  which  this  proclamation  produced  in  the  Northern  news- 
papers.  The  idea  of  there  being  any  anti-slavery  intention  in  the 
war  was  denounced  as  ridiculous;  and  when,  a  few  months  later, 
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Gen.  Beauregard,  in  his  persistent  notion  that  the  "war  was  intended 
to  free  the  negroes^  recommended  the  enemy  to  be  officially 
styled  "  Abolitionists  "  instead  of  "  Federals,"  the  "New  Tork  7^me$ 
hooted  him  as  an  idiot.  The  commentary  of  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can is  refreahing  now.  That  paper  wrote:  '*We  cannot  avoid 
contrasting  with  the  proclamation  of  Beauregard  the  offer  of  Qea. 
Butiler  to  put  down  '  servile  insurrections  'in  Lis  first  landing  at 
AnnapoliS)  and  the  subsequent  address  of  Gen.  Patterson  to  the 
Penn«ylvftnin  troops,  that  it  migbt  be  their  duty  to  '  suppress  ser- 
vile insurrections.'  Can  the  people  of  Yirginia  be  iuiposed  upon 
by  snch  productions  as  this  of  Gen.  Beauregard's  ?  Cnn  an?/  in- 
telligent commmiily  in  the  South  be  thus  cheated  into  madness? 
Surely  if  they  can  be,  they  are  to  be  pitied ;  and  we  have  only  to 
say  that  so  poor  a  compliment,  paid  by  any  high  functionary  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  would  leceive  their  scorn 
and  reprobation." 

This  commentaiy  is  strange  enough  in  view  of  the  sequel  of  the 
war ;  but  certainly  the  most  curious  and  amumng  part  of  it  is  that 
which  compares,  on  the  score  of  humane  and  !  alrous  sentiment, 
Gen.  Beaur^ard  with  the  future  "  tyrant  of  New  Orleans."  Never 
■was  prognostic  more  completely  vcnTied  than  that  of  Gen.  Bean- 
regard.  He  had  shown  a  better  judgtneut  here  than  in  predicting 
the  ult  imate  sncccss  of  the  South.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  becu 
the  earliest  of  the  Confederate  leaders  v.lio  saw  the  essential  and 
ultimate  design  of  the  war,  and  i^ecogniiied  iu  it  a  spirit  of  spolia- 
tion and  revenge,  when  protestations  were  most  numerous  and 
vehement  of  the  kind  intentions  of  the  Federal  authorities,  and  the 
government  at  Washington  was  making  the  laigest  show  of  con- 
ciliation. Sven  some  of  his  countrymen  thought  him  violent  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  enemy,  when  he  was  simply  in  advance 
of  the  popular  mind,  in  his  intelligent  estimation  of  the  Federal 
designs  upon  the  South.  But  we  return  from  these  anticipations 
of  the  -^ar  to  follow  the  progress  of  events. 

On  the  20th  July,  the  army  under  Gen.  Beauregard's  command 
on  the  line  of  Bull  Run,  numbered  nearly  28,000  men  and  4^ 
guns.  A  small  portion  only  consisted  of  cavalry.  Tliis  force 
included  a  brigade  under  the  comiTiand  of  Gen.  Ilolmes,  brought 
forward  from  Acquia  Creek,  a  regiment  termed  Hampton's  Legion, 
and  about  6,000  men  and  20  guns  of  the  anny  of  the  Shenandoah, 
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which  had  aU  been  klegraphed  for  by  Gen.  Beanregaid  when 

he  heard  of  the  actual  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  numerical 
Strenglh  of  the  Federal  army  which  marched  from  the  lines 
around  Alexandria,  Arlington  Heights,  and  "Washington,  was 
more  than  fifty  thousand  me  a.  Such  were  the  forces  conixonted 
on  the  first  important  field  of  the  war. 

The  battle  of  Manassas  was  perhaps  on  the  side  of  the  Confed- 
erates the  least  scientific  battle  of  the  war.  Gen.  Beanregard  had 
intended  to  move  by  his  right  and  centre  on  the  enemy's  flank  and 
rear ;  but  his  orders  miscarried,  bis  plans  of  action  were  wholly 
disanrangedi  and  he  fonnd  himself  at  last  with  his  left  flank  turned 
and  compelled  to  fight  a  battle  at  right  angles  with  the  defensive 
line  of  Bull  Bun.  The  ardour  of  the  troops  rath^  than  any  merit 
of  generalship  ^ined  the  day  for  the  Confederates,  and  that,  too, 
only  after  they  had  been  twice  driven  to  the  most  desperate  cx- 
tiemity.  Once,  when  on  the  key-point  of  the  lield,  the  plateau 
near  the  Henry  House,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  would  have 
enveloped  the  Confederates  on  both  flanks,  and  Beauregard  had 
only  6,500  men  to  withstand  the  onset  of  20,000  infantry,  he  ad- 
dressed his  troops  in  some  thrilling  and  memorable  words.  "I 
sought^'*  says  the  General,  "  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  my  officers 
and  men  the  confidence  and  determined  spirit  of  reststanoe  to  this 
wicked  invasion  of  the  homes  of  a  free  people,  which  I  felt  I  in* 
formed  them  that  reinforcements  would  rapidly  come  to  their  sup- 
port, and  we  must  at  all  hazards  hold  our  posts  until  rdnforoed.  I 
reminded  them  that  we  fought  for  our  homes,  our  firesides,  and  for 
the  independence  of  our  country.  I  urged  tliem  to  the  resolution 
of  victory  or  death  on  the  field.  These  sentiments  were  loudly, 
eagerly  cheered  wheresoever  proclaimed,  and  then  T  felt  assured  of 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  that  army  which  would  enable  us  to 
wrench  victory  from  the  host  then  threatening  us  with  destruction." 

When  the  plateau  was  won,  and  the  crisis  of  the  day  had 
arrived,  Gen.  Beauregard  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  reserves, 
and  ordered  the  line  to  advance.  This  was  about  2.80  pji.,  and 
the  leinforoements  of  Kirby  Smith  arrived  during  the  movement 
They  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  advancing  line,  and  the  grand 
advance  was  made,  which  swept  the  enemy  from  the  field,  and  put 
him  in  unexampled  route.  Gen.  Beauregard*s  horse  was  killed 
under  him  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  but  he  escaped  unhurt 
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A  remarkable  fact  regarding  the  battle  of  ManaBsafl  was  the 
oomparatively  small  portion  of  the  troops  aotuallj  engaged  on  both 
sides.  With  the  Confederates  this  was  partially  owing  to  a  mis- 
carriage of  the  orders  sent  to  Holmes  and  Ewell,  and  is  thns 
adverted  to  in  Gen.  Beaur^rd's  orders : — "  In  connection  with 
the  nnfortiinate  coflnalties  of  the  day — that  if,  the  miscarriage  of 
the  orders  sent  by  courier  to  Gens.  Holmes  and  Evvcll  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flauk  aod  reverse  at  Ccntreville,  throut:li  which  tlic  tri- 
umph of  our  arms  was  prevented  Crom  being  .siill  more  decisive— 
1  regaixi  it  in  place  to  say,  a  divisioual  organiisuLiou,  with  officers 
in  command  of  divisionsi  with  appropriate  ranks,  as  in  European 
seryioes,  wonld  greatly  reduce  the  risks  of  such  mishaps  and 
would  advantageously  simplify  the  comraanications  of  a  General 
in  command  of  a  field  with  his  troops."  The  iact  is,  that  Hasne 
was  a  want  of  organization  in  both  armies;  the  battle  was  fought 
in  a  fragmentary  way,  and  the  victory  of  the  Confederatcr  is 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  their  naked  valour,  the  physical  fact  of 
fighUng^  than  anjrthing  else.* 

*  The  events  of  the  irar  weie  genenllj  oetebrated  on  tbe  Soatbern  aide  m  tbcj 

exeorable  verso.  An  exception  to  the  .sillv  and  tawdry  poetry  of  tlio  war  h  t!io  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Mr.  John  R.  Thompsou  (of  Richmond),  on  Manaasas,  an  admirablo 
union,  of  borieaque  and  keen  satire.  Th07'  obtained,  we  believe,  the  imprmt  of  the 
Engliah  JPunt^;  aajham,  tfatej  ate  ezoellent: 

OS  TO  BICEHOHIK 

AnXB  BOCTtnx'ft  ''MXSCB  TO  HOBOOW.* 

Mi^or-Ctonenl  Socrtt, 
An  order  had  got, 

To  iniflb  on  the  column  to  Bichmond; 

For  loudly  went  forth, 

Rom  all  parts  of  the  North, 
The  ory  that  an  end  of  the  wax  must  be  made 
In  time  for  the  legular  yearly  fhU  Inula 

Ifr.  G-reelej  spoke  freely  about  the  delay, 

The  Yankees,  "  to  luim,"  were  all  hot  for  the  firay. 

The  ohivahroiM  Chw 

Declared  they  were  slow, 

And  therefore  the  order 

To  taaxdi  ijrora  the  border, 

And  melee  an  exomndon  to  B^fihiff^H^, 

Major-Geueral  Soott, 
Most  likelj,  was  not 
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Bat  sncb  criticisms  of  Manassas  belong  to  the  acientifio  bistoiy 
of  the  war,  and  scarcely  come  within  the  limits  of  a  popular  bio- 
graph  J  of  its  hero.  The  South  was  elated  witb  the  viotoiy  vith- 

Very  loth  to  obey  this  instruction,  I  wot, 

In  his  private  opinion, 

The  ABotent  Domiuion 
Deeorred  to  be  pillaged — her  sons  to  be  flbot^ 

And  the  reason  ii  easily  noted; 

Though  this  part  of  the  earth, 

Had  giyen  him  birth, 

And  modal !5  and  swords, 

Inscribed  wnii  ime  words, 

It  nerer  fiv  WInfleld  had  voted. 
Besides,  you  must  know,  that  our  first  of  coKimaiidoM 
Had  sworn  quitft  a?  hard  as  the  army  in  Flanders, 
With  hid  finest  ol'  Armies  and  proudest  of  Kavie^ 
To  wreak  bis  old  grudge  against  Jeflbrwm  Davis. 
Then  "Forward,  the  column  I"  Ite  said  to  MeDoweU, 

And  the  ZouaYes,  with  a  ahoo^ 

Host  fisroely  cried  ont: 
"To  Bi^mood  or  b— 0,**  (I  omtt  here  the  -rowel,) 
And  "Winfleld,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  fottf, 
A  dashing  tam-oa^  to  be  brought  to  the  door 
Yot  a  pleasant  exooirion  to  BicJiinoiid. 

]I)^..Gefieral  Scott 

Had  there  on  the  epot 

A  splendid  array 

To  plundor  and  slay; 

In  the  camp  ho  might  boast 

Sodi  a  numeioaa  bost^ 

As  he  never  tad  yet 

In  the  battle-field  set. 
Every  dass  and  condition  of  Northern  socie^ 
Were  Is  (br  the  trip^  a  most  vai^d  Taiiety ; 
Li  the  camp  he  might  hear  every  Imgo  m  vogue, 
''The  sweet  German  accent  the  rich  Irish  brogae^" 

The  beantifiil  boy, 
From  the  banks  of  tba  Shaonon, 

Wa?  there  to  employ 
"Hia  oxccllont  cannon, 
And  besidee  the  long  files  of  dragoons  andartflleiy, 

The  Zouavea  and  IIuss^ 

All  the  children  of  "Nfars, 

There  were  barbers  and  cooks, 

And  writers  of  books— 
The      <ie  etttsjat^  with  bis  Fieiidh  bills  of  fl«b 
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ont  reftrcnce  to  questions  of  skiU ;  the  popular  mind  had  not  yet 
become  critical  of  generalship,  and  the  newspapeis  had  not  yet 
oanght  the  technical  language  of  the  battle-field;  and  on  the  a£Sa- 

Aod  the  artists  to  dreas  the  young  olBc- rs'  hair 
Aad  th«  Bcribblen  all  mdj  at  once  to  prepare 

An  oloqueat  story 

Of  oooquest  and  glory ; 
And  aerraQta  with  numberless  baskets  of  Silleiy. 
Though  WHboo,  the  Senator,  followed  the  train 
At  a  distance  quito  safe  to  "  conduct  the  clMn^agite;** 
"While  tim  fielda  were  so  green,  and  thp  sky  was  so  Uoe^ 
There  was  certainly  QoihiQg  more  pleasant  to  do 
On  this  pleasant  excnraion  to  Richmond. 

InOongteaatlie  talk,  as  I  said,  waa  of  action 
To  crash  out  inOanier  the  traitorous  foot  ion. 

In  the  press  and  the  mess, 

They  wmiA  hear  uodu'np  less, 
Than  to  make  the  advance,  spite  of  rhyme  or  of  reaaon, 
And  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  inaotent  treason. 

There  was  Gree^y 

And  Ely, 
The  blood'thlrs^  Grow, 

And  mekman,  the  rowdy,  (not  Hiokman,  the  beau,) 

And  that  terrible  Baker. 

Who  would  seize  on  the  South — every  &cr^. 

And  Webb,  who  would  drlT»  us  aU  Into  tlie  (Juhy  or 

Some  nameless  looaUty^  smelling  of  sniphnr. 

Anrl  with  all  this  boldcrew 

Js'othing  would  do^ 
While  the  fields  were  so  groen,  and  the  afcy  was  so  Wuo, 
But  to  mardi  on  directly  to  Siobnxmd. 

Then  the  gallant  McDowell 

Drove  madly  the  rowel 
Of  spur  that  had  never  been  "won"  by 

In  the  flaakof  Ma  steed, 

To  accomplish  a  deed, 
Such  as  nevor  Ijefore  had  been  done  by  him: 

And  the  baltcxy,  called  Sheroian'fl^ 
Was  wheeled  into  Uq<^ 

While  the  beei>drinking  Qeioana^ 
From  Neckar  and  Rhine^ 

With  Mioie  and  Yager, 

Glune  on  with  a  swagger, 

Full  of  taxj  and  lager. 
(Ihe  da^  and  the  pageant  were  equally  fta»), 
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tus  of  victoij  Beauregard  at  once  ascended  to  lihe  first  repntation 
of  tlie  war.  His  promotion  was  made  on  the  field  of  HanassaS) 
and  was  announced  in  the  following  note : 

OhI  the  fields  were  so greoo,  and  the  bIsj  wm  so  Uimi 
Indeed  ^twaa  a  speetade  pieMmt  to  -new, 

As  tlie  ediiiim  poshed  onwsid  to  Bidnmond. 

Ere  the  maidi  wssbeguiv 

In  a  spirit  of  fan, 

General  Poott.  in  a  speech, 

Said  his  army  ahouid  teach 
The  Southrons  the  lesson  the  laws  to  obe^ ; 
And  just  berore  dusk,  of  the  thhd  or  fooiih  day, 
Should  joyfidfy  march  hito  WWtmoiMl. 

He  6pok»  of  their  drill. 

Of  their  courage  and  skill, 
And  dedarod  that  the  ladies  of  fiichmond  would  rare 
O'er  such  matchless  perfection,  and  gracefully  wave 
In  rapture  their  delicate  kerdiiefs  in  air, 
At  their  morning  parades  on  the  Oapitol  8q,Qareb 

But  alack  t  audalaal 

Ifark  what  soon  cune  to  iwss, 
When  this  amqr,  in  spite  of  Ms  flatteries^ 

Amid  war'B  loudest  thunder, 

Hust  stupidly  blunder 

Upon  those  aooursed  "  masked  batteries; " 

T!iero  B-'aiircgard  came, 

like  a  tempest  of  flame, 

To  oonsnme  them  in  wrath, 

On  their  perilous  path : 
And  Johnston  bore  down  In  a  whirlwind  to  Sweep 

Their  ranks  from  the  Md, 

Where  their  doom  had  been  sealed, 
As  the  storm  rushes  over  the  &oe  of  Xbo  deep: 
While  8wif^  on  the  ocntre  our  President  prest^ 

And  the  foe  might  desoij, 

Jn  the  g^ce  of  his  vjo, 
The  light  that  once  Idaaed  upon  IXomed's  crast 

ICcDowelll  Mclbwollt  weep,  weep  lor  the  day, 
When  the  Southrons  ye  met  in  their  battle  snaj; 
To  your  conSdeut  host,  with  its  bullets  and  steel, 
*Iwas  worse  than  OuUoden  to  luckless  Lochie! ! 
OhI  the  genends  were  green,  and  old  Scott  is  now  blue, 
And  a  terrible  business,  MoiDowel],to  700 
Was  that  pleasant  cscuiakm  to  Bidunoikd. 
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Maxassas.  Y-V..  July  21,  1861. 

Sir: — Appreciating  your  services  in  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
and  on  several  other  occasions  daring  tbe  existing  ^ar,  as  afford- 
ing the  highest  evidence  of  your  skill  as  a  oommander^  yonr  gal- 
lantry as  a  soldier,  and  yonr  zeal  as  a  patriot,  yon  are  promoted  to 
be  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Gongre^,  will  be  duly  commissioned  aooord- 
ingly.  Yours,  etc., 

j£FF.  DAyi& 

Geo.  P.  G.  T.  BuuBKAU^  «te.,  eie.,  etc. 

From  the  testimony  of  tiiis  note  it  would  appear  that  at  this 
time  tte  relations 'between  President  Davis  and  Gfn.  Beanregard 
were  of  tiic  most  amicable  kind,  and  mutually  pleasing.  I'ut  if 
such  were  their  relations  on  the  field  of-  Manassas,  they  were  not 
long  to  continue  so.  This  victory  broupht  to  (len.  Beaure,s;ard 
such  an  accession  of  popularity  as  to  alarm  the  vanity  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  impatient  of  rivals  in  the  popular  admiration,  and 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  war  had  discovert  a  conceit  to  be  the 
central  military  figure  as  well  as  the  political  chief  of  the  war. 
This  comprehensive  concert  was  visible  throughout  the  entire 
administration  of  Mr.  Davis ;  it  was  espedally  shown  in  his  anziety 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  world  as  planner  and  originator  of 
military  campaigns,  and  it  carried  him  to  the  lengths  of  a  pragmat- 
ical interference  with  most  of  his  Generals  in  the  field  The  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Davis  had  that  unfortunate  mind  of  the  ruhir  which  repulsed 
from  its  councils  men  of  spirit  and  ability,  delights  to  surround 
itself  with  mediocrity  as  a  safeguard  to  its  vanity,  and  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  the  feeble  will  prove  tbe  most  obedient. 
He  was  alarmed  by  exhibitions  of  fame  in  which  he  did  not  share, 
and  the  approach  of  men  of  merit  and  of  spirit  always  gave  him 
an  uneasy  notion  of  rivalry.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  the  first  to 
provoke  the  unhappy  disposition  by  the  sudden  ascent  of  his  fame 
after  the  battle  of  Manassas.  That  battle  was  naturally  followed 
by  popular  endearments  of  its  hero ;  the  reputation  of  Beauregard 
was  at  once  seized  upon  by  those  aJert  politicians  who  nominate 
Presidents  several  years  in  advance,  and  no  sooner  find  a  favourite 
of  the  people  than  they  hasten  to  name  him  for  the  honours  of 
party ;  and  he  was  accused  by  the  President  of  a  political  move- 
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ment  against  his  Administration,  in  wliicli  ttere  is  every  reason  to 
believe  he  wns  not  onlv  innocently  eomplieated  but  uncouscioos 
of  any  design  injurious  to  Mr.  Davis'  vanity  or  ambition.  The 
pause  of  active  war  that  followed  Manassas  seems  to  have  given 
uiiu.sual  opportunity  for  a  political  controversy.  Whatever  the 
merits  oi  that  controversy,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  from,  this 
time  there  oommenoed  to  be  evident  that  jealousy  or  dislike  od  the 
part  of  the  Administratioii  towards  Gen.  Beaaregard,  which  throngh 
the  war  tended  to  cripple  his  energies  and  neutralize  his  best  pUns 
of  campaign. 

The  first  open  occasion  of  controversy  between  Gen.  [Beaure- 
gard and  the  President  appears  to  have  been  with  reference  to 
certain  passages  in  the  &inons  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Ha- 

nnp??as,  in  which  Mr.  Davis  coneeiverl  that  the  (reneml  had  travf^llpd 
out  of  the  record  to  cast  an  imputation  ujion  the  defensive  miiitary 
policy  then  upheld  at  liichmond,  to  tlie  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people.  For  some  time  he  would  not  allow  the  report  to  be  printed, 
and  with  a  sensitive  alarm  denounced  it  as  an  attempt  to  make 
favour  with  the  public  at  his  expense.  The  subject  was  even  taken 
up  in  the  Congress  at  Richmond,  during  a  secret  session ;  the  Pres- 
ident having  sent  Beaui^ard^s  report  to  that  body,  accompanied 
by  comments  of  his  own  on  some  of  its  preliminary  passages. 
The  order  eventually  taken  by  Congress,  however,  was  to  have  the 
docnrnent  published,  after  expunging  the  portion  referred  to,  and 
tb  President's  comments  thereon.  What  was  the  sentiment  of 
Gen.  Beauregard  in  the  controver<?y  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  printed  in  a  Eichmond  newspaper : 

Oebtbkvillei,  wixinu  nsASDre  of  thb  ) 
Einiiiv'9  GvNB,  Sondftj,  Hot.  8,  ISSL ) 

Jb  Sditora  EMkmrnd  Whig: 

Gentlekhen:  Hy  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  un- 
fortunate controversy  now  going  on  relative  to  the  pabltcation  of 
a  synopsis  of  my  report  of  the  battle  of  Manassas.    Kone  can 

regret  more  than  I  do  this,  from  a  knowlc^^  that,  by  authority, 
the  President  is  the  sole  judge  of  when,  and  what  part  of  the  com- 
manding ofHcer^s  report  shall  be  made  public.  I,  individually,  do 

not  objeet  to  delaying  its  publication  as^  long  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment thinks  proper  and  necessary  £:>r  the  succ^  of  our  cause. 
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Meanwhile^  I  entreat  my  friends  not  to  trouble  themselves  about 
refuting  the  slanders  and  calnmm'es  aimed  against  me.  Alcibi- 
ades,  on  a  certain  occasion,  resorted  to  an  extraordinary  method  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  his  traducers^ — let,  then,  that  synopsis  answer 
the  same  purpose  for  me  in  this  instance.  If  certain  minds  can- 
not uudej8laud  the  dili'creiice  between  patriotism,  the  highest  civic 
virtue,  and  offioe>seeking,  the  lowest  civic  occupation,  I  pity  them 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  prefer  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  my  countrymen  to  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  world.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  cause  and  country, 
to  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  kind  Providence,  to  answer 
my  calumniators  with  new  victories  over  our  national  enemies ; 
but  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  the  country,  Qovemment,  or  any 
friends,  except  to  afford  me  all  the  aid  they  can  in  the  great  strug- 
gle we  are  now  engaged  upon.  Tarn  nnf  nfhnr  a  cnndklate^  nor  do  I 
desire  to  be  a  camlidate^for  any  civil  (jfjkc  in  ^^'^  gif'  of  ike  jyeopk  or 
Exemtive.  The  aim  of  my  ambition,  after  liaving  cast  my  mile  in 
the  defence  of  our  sacred  cause,  and  assisted,  to  the  best  of  my 
abiUty,  in  securing  our  rights  and  independence  as  a  nation,  is  to 
retire  to  private  life,  my  means  then  permitting,  never  a^iin  to 
leave  my  home,  unless  to  fight  anew  the  battles  of  my  country. 
Bespectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  G.  T.  Beavbeoabd. 

The  statements  of  this  letter  were  undoubtedly  just  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  publication  was  ill-advised ;  that  there 
was  a  theatrical  circumstance  and  tone  about  it  that  displeased 
many  people  ;  and  that  its  effect  was  to  aggravate  a  quarrel  which 
was  in  all  respects  deplorable,  and  which  did  much  to  scandalize 
the  Confederacy. 
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Cr^n.  "Beauregard  transferred  to  command  in  West  Tennessee. — ^His  order  about  *'  the 
bells." — He  concentrates  the  Confederate  forces  at  Corinth. — Battle  of  Shiloh. — A 
"]iOBt<^portuQify." — ^Eetreat  to  Inpelo.-^He  obtains  a  sick  furlongh.--<>FreaideD£ 
Daxis  deprives  him  of  hla  oosomand. — OfBdal  persecutkm  of  Geu.  Betmegard. — 
Tiotont  (loolarntionsof  the  FreadflDt.--<3eiLBea]irQgaTdlnietirameDir-Api^^ 
letter  oa  the  war. 

In  Januwy,  1862,  Gen»  Beauregard  was  ordered  to  West  Ten- 
After  tbe  evacuation  of  ColambuS)  he  was  employed  in  foT> 
tifjing  Jeland  Ko.  10,  whicli  was  captured  four  days  after  he  left 
there;  urged  as  he  was,  by  the  rapid  and  serious  movements  of 
the  Federal  troops  on  the  Tennessee  Biver,  to  take  command  of  the 
forces  to  oppose  the  enemy's  progress  in  that  direction. 

It  V  n  ^  about  this  time  Gen.  Beauregard  issued  his  famous  order 
about  bells  to  be  moulded  into  cannon — an  incident  that  furnished 
a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  the  war.  The  following  was  his  appeal 
to  "  the  planters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley : 

"EEABOpjAmMaB  Aaaa  at  nm  HaeaBan, 
XujSBOv,  TBmi.,  Itodi  8, 18«). 
More  than  once  a  people  fighting  with  an  enemy  less  ruthless 
than  yours ;  for  imperilled  rights  not  more  dear  and  sacred  than 

yours ;  for  homes  and  a  land  not  more  worthy  of  re-'olnte  and  uncon- 
querable men  than  yours;  and  for  interests  of  liir  iesa  magnitude 
than  jou  have  now  at  .stake,  have  not  hesitated  to  melt  and  mould 
into  cannon  the  precious  bells  surmounting  their  houses  of  God, 
which  had  called  generations  to  prayer.  The  priesthood  have  ever 
sanctioned  and  consecrated  the  conyersion,  in  the  hour  of  their  na- 
tion's need,  as  one  holy  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

We  want  cannon  as  greatly  as  any  people  who  ev^,  as  history 
tells  you,  melted  their  church-bells  to  supply  them ;  and  T,  your 
General,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  onbodied  of 
your  sons,  your  kinsmen  and  your  neighbours,  do  now  call  on  you 
to  send  your  plantation*belIs  to  the  nearest  railroad  ddpot^  sut^'ect 
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to  my  order,  to  be  melted  into  cannon  for  the  defence  of  jour 

plantations. 

Who  will  not  cheerfully  and  promptly  send  me  his  bells  under 
sach  circumstances  ? 

Be  of  good  cheer ;  but  time  is  precious* 

P.  G.  T.  Beaukegari>, 
General  oormmndii^. 

The  serious  train  of  Confederate  disasters  in  the  West  timt, 
commencing  with  Fort  Donelson,  had  opened  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries^  and  carried  the  war  to  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  was  now  approaching  another  crisis.  At  the  sagges* 
tion  of  Qen.  Beauregard,  troops  were  ooncentmted  at  Corinth, 
MissisdppL  Imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  the  cardinal  principle 
in  war — concmtrafim — a  principle  illustrated  by  tlie  nnilitarj  hi55- 
tory  of  all  wars,  Gen.  I'cau regard  sought  to  swell  liis  inadeqaalo 
force  in  all  possible  ways.  He  called  on  Gens.  Brogg  and  Ijovell 
for  their  disposable  troops.  Lovrll  had  already,  under  orders  of 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  detached  for  Coriuth  a  hue  brigade  under 
Qen.  Eugglc^  with  certain  other  troops,  in  all  quite  5,000  men, 
choice  troops  of  all  arm&  Gen.  Bragg  referred  the  matter  to  the 
War  Department^  by  whom  pontive  orders  were  declined,  and  the 
responsibility  was  left  to  him.  He  determined  to  withdraw  his 
main  force  U  om  Pensacolaand  Mobile,  and  join  Gen.  Beauregard, 
which  he  did  in  person  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  about  the  Ist 
March,  1862. 

Gen,  Yan  Dorn,  also,  was  strenuonslj  urged  by  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard to  transfer  his  whole  command  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis^sis- 
sippi,  and  was  already  in  motion  to  form  the  junction  before  the 
battle  of  Shiloh. 

The  Governors  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee, had  also  been  called  on  by  Gen.  Beaur^g^  for  5,000 
men  respectively,  or  as  many  as  could  be  sent  to  him. 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  whose  army  was  now  &lling 
back  along  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  was  requested 

*  Tk»  wi^7  LooisTiUd  J<mwiL  had  the  following  commectaiy: 
**The  rebels  can  wdl  afllDTd  to  f^ve  np  aB  ibelr  diiiidi-bellB,  oow-bdlfl^  and  dinner^ 
belk  to  Bettoragaid,  tat  HSoaj  never  go  to  ehuidi  now,  tb^  oowb  have  been  all  taken 
by  fonifl^  partkfl^  and  th^  bave  no  dinnera  to  be  aonnumed  ta' 
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by  Gen.  Beauregard  to  send  froward  to  CTorinth  one  or  two  of  hia 
brigades.  That  jadicious  commaDder  sent  a  brigade  at  onoe,  and 
announced  bis  determination  to  make  a  junction,  with  bis  whole 
force,  nt  rorintb,  wbioh,  in  the  main,  was  eflfeoted  by  the  last  of 
March,  ISGii. 

The  Confederate  array  here  now  consisted  of— 

1.  Gen.  Polk's  army  corps  (infantry  and  artillery'i,    .       .  9,136 

2.  Gen.  Brag^'b  army  corpa,  consibtiiig  of  bis  original  com- 

mand from  Pensaoola  and  Mobile,  and  Loveirs  quota, 
with  the  new  levies  from  Louisiana  (in&ntiy  and 

artillery),   13,689 

8.  The  Army  of  Kentucky,  now  subdivided  into  Hardee's 
army  corps  and  re^rve  division,  under  Breckenridge, 
(in&ntiy  and  artillery),   ......  18,228 

35,953 

4.  Untrained  cavalry,  distributed,  with  the  tiiree  corps,     ,  4,382 
Efifectives  of  all  arms,  40,835 

With  this  forco  it  waf?  deteniiined  to  advance  upon  Grant's 
army,  which  bad  obtained  a  position  near  Pittsburg,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, overwhelm  it  before  it  could  be  reinforced  by  Buell,  who  was 
advancing  for  that  purpose  by  rapid  marches  from  Nashville,  by 
tbe  way  of  Columbus.  The  plans  of  the  battle  were  drawn  up 
entirely  by  Gen.  Beauregard  and  approved  by  Gen.  Johnston.  The 
action  lasted  two  days,  the  6th  and  7th  April.  Gen.  Beauregard, 
who  wrote  his  official  reports  with  great  animation,  has  given  so 
graphic  a  description  of  the  conflict,  that  we  readily  copy  portions 
of  it  in  the  general  narrative.  He  says :  "  Thirty  minutes  after  5 
o'clock  A.M.,  our  lines  and  colnmns  were  in  motion,  all  animated 
evidently  hy  a  promising  spirit.  The  first  line  was  engaged  at 
once,  but  advanced  steadily,  followed  in  due  order,  with  equal 
resolution  and  steadiness,  by  the  other  lines,  which  were  brought 
up  succeissively  into  action,  w^itli  rare  skill,  judgment,  and  gallantry, 
by  the  several  corps  commanders,  as  the  enemy  made  a  stand,  and 
with  bis  masses  ndUed  for  a  struggle  for  his  encampments.  Like 
an  Alpine  avalanche  our  troops  moved  forward,  despite  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  enemy,  nntU  six  o'clock  P.ic.,  when  we 
were  in  possessioii  of  all  his  encampments  between  Owl  and  Lick 
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creekS)  but  one.  Kearljr  aU  of  his  artilleij  was  taken,  about  thirty 

flags,  colours:,  and  standards,  over  three  thousand  prisoners,  including 
a  division  commander  (Gen.  Prentiss)  and  several  brigade  command- 
ers, thousands  of  small-arras,  an  immense  supply  of  subsistence,  for- 
age, and  munitions  of  war,  and  a  large  amourit  of  means  of  trans* 
portation — all  the  substantial  fruits  of  a  complete  victory.  *  ♦  « 

"It  was  afWr  six  o'clock  ia  the  evening  when  the  enemy's  last 
position  was  carried,  and  his  forces  finally  broke  and  sought  ref- 
uge behind  a  commanding  eminence,  covering  the  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, not  more  tban  half  a  mile  distant,  and  under  the  guns  of  the 
gnnboatB,  which  opened  on  our  eager  columns  a  fierce  and  annoy- 
ing fire  with  shot  and  shell  of  the  heaviest  description." 

It  was  here  that  Gen.  Beaur^ard  unfortunately  closed  the  battle 
for  the  day,  and  lost,  we  must  confess,  the  most  brilliant  opportu- 
nity of  his  military  life.  The  shattered  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
within  a  circuit  of  less  than  a  mile  around  Piitsbnrg  Landing. 
There  was  time  to  complete  the  victory;  one  effort  more,  and  tlie 
routed,  dispirited,  and  disorganized  mass  would  have  been  driven 
into  the  river.  It  was  known  by  Gen.  Beauregard  that  Buell  was 
in  close  vicinity,  and  that  in  a  short  time  bis  army  would  rdnforce 
that  of  Grant.  But  the  last  supreme  effort  to  destroy  Grant,  and 
render  the  march  of  Budl  futil^  was  not  made.  Gen.  Beauregard, 
influenced  by  the  disorganized  condition  of  his  troops,  whom  he 
describes  as  jaded,  but  eager  to  gather  the  spoils  of  the  field  already 
won,  refrained  from  attacking,  and  sent  orders  to  the  brigades, 
which  were  actually  preparing  in  the  darkness  of  the  evemng  for 
one  last  effort,  to  withdraw. 

Night  accomplisricd  the  junction  of  Buell's  forces  with.  Grant, 
and  decided  Beauregarii's  U>st  opportunity.  The  next  day  is  thus 
described  in  Gen.  Beauregard's  official  report:  "About  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  April,  a  hot  lire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery opened  from  the  enemy's  quarter  on  our  advanced  Hue,  assured 
me  of  the  junction  of  bis  forces^  and  soon  the  battle  raged  with  a 
faiy  which  satisfied  me  I  was  attacked  by  a  largely  superiour  force 
«  «  «  »  Again  and  again  our  troops  were  brought  to  the  charge, 
invariably  to  win  the  position  at  issue,  invariably  to  drive  back 
their  foe.  But  hour  by  hour,  thus  opposed  to  an  enemy  constantly 
reinforced,  our  ranks  were  perceptibly  thinned  under  the  unceasing, 
withering  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and  by  twelve  meridian,  eighteen 
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hotm  of  bard  fighting  bad  aensiblj  exhausted  a  laige  Dumber,  my 
last  reserves  bad  neceasaiilj  been  disposed  of,  and  the  enemy 
was  evidently  receiving  fresh  reinforcements  aifter  each  repolse* 
Accordingly,  about  1  fjl,  I  determined  to  withdraw  from  so 
unequal  a  conflict^  securing  such  of  the  results  of  the  victory  of  the 
day  before  as  was  then  practicfible."  On  two  different  occasions 
of  this  day  Gen.  Beauregard  led  llie  troops  flag  in  hand,  and  by  Itia 
conspicuous  display  of  devoted  courage  arrested  lac  lide  of  battle, 
and  enalilcd  Lis  bard-pressed  army  at  last  to  withdraw  in  perfect 
orucr  iroin  the  field. 

In  the  battle  of  Shiloh,Beauregard's  forces  consisted  of  83,000, 
against  87,000  under  Grant  and  Bnell.  His  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  thirty-three  and  a-third  per  cent — ^a  most 
astounding  loss  for  new  troops  and  raw  volunteers.  The  evening 
of  the  7th  April  found  him  back  behind  the  rifle-pits  of  Corinth; 
and  there  he  prepared  to  defy  the  immense  army  collected  to  crush 
him.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  never  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
second  day  of  Shiloh  as  a  defeat.  He  declares  that  he  retired  to 
Corinth  "in  pursuance  of  his  original  design  to  make  that  tlie 
strategic  point  of  his  cuinpaign ; "  and  that  he  left  the  field  of 
Shiloh  on  the  second  day  "only  after  eight  hours'  successful  battle 
with  a  auperiour  army  of  fresh  troops,  whom  we  had  repulsed  in 
every  attack  upon  our  lines;  so  repulsed  and  crippled,  indeed,  as 
to  leave  it  unable  to  take  the  field  for  the  campaign  for  which  it 
was  collected  and  equipped  at  such  enormous  expense  and  with 
such  profusion  of  all  the  appliances  of  war**' 

His  subsequent  retreat  fi^m  Coriath  to  Tupelo,  about  the  end 
of  Hay,  1862,  was  looked  upon  by  European  officers 
terly  performance,  considering  the  quality  of  his  troops,  and  the 
trifling  loss  attendant  upon  such  a  movement,  confronted  by  so 
large  a  force — there  being  about  125,000  of  the  enemy  against 
35,000  Confederates. 

About  this  time  the  health  of  Gen.  Ecauregard  was  so  muck 
broken  that  his  piiysiciaus  iusidted  upon  a  period  of  rest  and 
recreation;  and  having  obtained  a  sick  furlough,  he  left  for 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  June, 
accompanied  only  by  his  personal  sta£  Opportunity  was  taken 
at  lUi^mond  of  this  sick  furlough  to  give  the  command  of  the 
army  at  Corinth  permanently  to  Gen.  Bra^  to  deprive  Beaure> 
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gard  of  his  well-deserved  post^  and  to  attempt  to  oooBign  him  to 
a  term  of  obscoiitj,  if  sot  of  disgrace.  This  un  worthy  device  at 
Bicfamond  was  characteristic  of  the  little  circles  and  conspiraoies 
in  wbich  tbe  government  there  was  conducted.  It  was  plain  that 
Mr.  Davis,  instead  of  wisely  furgcLtiiig  ihc  personal  differences 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  battle  of  Manas.sas,  liad  nursed  his 
animosit}'  against  (len.  J>eauregard,  and  now  aimed  a  rcvengefol 
blow  iu  what  he  thought  an  opportune  moinent. 

There  is  nothing  more  repulsive  in  the  personal  history  of 
President  Davis'  administration  than  his  persistent  persecution  of 
this  distinguished  soldier.  The  severe  justice  of  history  must 
pronounce  it  mean  and  malignant.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
party  in  the  South  which  constantly  deprecates  any  personal  criti* 
cism  of  the  ex -President  of  the  Confederacy,  foi^getting  that  Kr. 
Davis  was  of  all  public  men  himself  the  most  profuse  of  personal 
recriminations,  a  merciless,  inexorable  adversary,  and  that,  in  a 
recent  piiblication  (his  ''Prison  Life  "),  he  is  shown  to  continue  bis 
own  style  of  personal  allusion  to  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
late  war.  When  we  write  liistory  w^e  are  compelled  to  state  lacts, 
iio  matter  who  is  hurt  by  the  declaxutiou.  The  ikct  of  Prudent 
Davis'  animosity  to  Gen.  Beauregard  was  notorious  at  all  times  of 
the  war.  When  he  took  from  him  the  command  of  the  army  at 
Corinth,  and  a  committee  of  Congressmen  at  Richmond  earnestly 
sought  bis  reinstatement,  the  F^resident  passionately  replied  that 
be  would  not  consent  to  such  a  measure,  though  the  whole  world 
should  urge  him  to  it.*  When  at  last  ]jubIio  sentiment  wrung 
from  Mr.  Davis  a  command  of  the  coast  defences  for  Gen.  Beaure- 

toOtaeomnaiidqf  IkpartmoKillo,  S> 

RrcmroOT,  September  13.  38<52. 
Geoeral  Sparrow  and  myself  this  day  called  on  tUe  Fresideut  aud  delivered  to  him 
ft  petition  sigmed  bj  about  flflj  memiben  and  Benaton  from  tibe  Wostem  «ad  SouQi- 
IvesteRi  St.att  in  whldl  the  restoration  of  Beauregard  to  tlio  coniioand  of  tiie  aimj, 
now  under  Brn^'i?-,  was  solidtcd.  it  being  !«tated  in  the  YietitioD  that  it  WWI  known  that 
Bragg  would  welcome  the  restoration  of  Beauregard.  *  «  ♦  *  ♦  The  Preaideat 
Temarked,  that  so  fiur  aa  giving  Beauregard  oommand  of  Bnigg'a  may  is  oonoenied, 
fhat/was  ontof  theqaeitkni.  Bragg  had  arranged  all  Mb  plans,  and  had  oo>iiiteilli> 
penre  with  the  PepartmcTit.  with  Kirby  Smith,  and  Humphrey  Marshnll,  and  to  put  a 
new  oommaoder  at  the  head  of  the  army  would  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  inter- 

(BignieiO  Tfl&  J.  EhnoaHt. 
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^u*d,  it  was  not  only  rcluctasiilj  bestowed,  but  only  when  the  clam- 
our of  tbe  people  for  a  favoarite  commander  bad  alarmed  him, 
or  eould  bc^io  longer  tolerated.  And  when  Gen.  Beauregard  did 
take  the  new  command,  it  was  to  find  constant  disfavour  and  sus- 
picion at  Richmond  ;  to  protest  against  bis  requisitions  being  un- 
filled, and  his  deprivation  of  troops;  and  to  have  his  remonstrances 
disregurded,  filed  in  obscure  bureaux,  or  indorsed  with  iretftil 
notes  of  inquiry  or  exclamation.  A  bureau  officer  in  the  War 
Department  testifies :  Every  letter  Qen.  Beauregard  sends  to  the 
Department  is  sure  to  put  twenty  clerks  at  work  in  the  effort  to 
pick  flaws  in  his  accuracy  of  statement*' 

In  the  interval  of  ill-health,  and  at  a  time  when  a  cruel  and 
in&mous  report  was  circulated  in  Bichmond  that  Qen.  Beauregard 
was  losing  his  powers^  and  that  his  sickness  verged  on  inmntly, 
he  wrote  the  following  remarkable  letter,  intended  to  be  private. 
Asa  just  and  striking  commentary  on  the  growing  spirit  of  the 
war,  and  on  many  of  the  mistaken  and  short-sighted  views  then 
prevaieat  at  Eichinond,  it  will  interest  the  reader : 

Bujnpi,  ATiAB*MA,  Aug.  3|  1862. 

Mt  deab  GvjsnsRAL : — I  regret  much  to  hear  of  being 

wounded.  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  able  to  face  the  AbolitionistB. 
In  this  contest  we  must  triumph  or  perish ;  and  the  sooner  we 
make  up  our  minds  to  it  the  better.  We  now  understand  the 
hypocritical  cry  of  "Union  and  the  Constitution,"  which  meanS) 
and  always  did  mean,  "spoliation  and  murder." 

We  will  yet  have  to  come  to  proclaiming  this  war  "  a  war  to 
the  knife,"  when  no  qnarter  will  be  asked  or  granted,  I  believe 
it  \s  the  onh'  thing  which  can  prevent  recruiting  at  the  North. 
As  to  ourselves,  I  think  that  very  few  wiU  not  admit  that  death  is 
preferable  to  dishonour  and  ruin. 

Our  great  misfortune  is,  that  we  have  always  relied  on  foreign 
intervention  ''and  peace  in  sixty  day&"  No  nation  will  ever 
intervene  until  it  is  seen  that  we  can  maintain  alone  our  indepen- 
dence ;  that  is,  until  we  can  no  longer  require  assistance.  England 
is  a&aid  to  admit  that  she  cannot  do  without  our  cotton,  £>r  then 
she  would  virtually  be  in  our  power.  France  is  unwilling  to  inter* 
fere,  for  fear  of  the  treachery  of  the  latter.  She  always  remem- 
bero  her  as  ^^laperfideA^ion,^* 
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But  if  France  concludes  to  take  ]\Iexico,  she  vrill  require  tho 
alliance  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  protect  her  from  Northern 
aggression.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  always  consult  their 
own  interests  ia  aiij  alliance  they  may  form.  Hence,  our  best 
letiaaoe  must  be  in  our  "  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms." 

I  have  been  yerj  unwell  for  several  months,  but  could  not  rest 
until  now.  I  liope  shortlj  to  return  to  duty,  with  renewed  health 
and  vigour.  I  know  not  jet  to  what  point  I  shall  be  ordered.  I 
hope  to  do  something  shortlj  bj  taking  the  offensive  with  a  well- 
organized  armj.  However,  **  Vhomme  propose  et  Dim  ditpose;** 
hence,  I  shall  go  with  alacritj  wherever  I  am  ordered. 

With  kind  r^ards,  etc,  I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

F.  G.  T.  ££AU&£QAliD. 
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CHAPTBB  Xm 

QtoL  Beauregard  in  commmid  at  duurleertocu— IQlUaiy  importance  nf  "  the  City  of 
Sopcs'^fori." — frou.  Beauregard's  appeal  to  the  pntriotism of  the  O&roliniana. — Nav:il 
attack  OQ  Chorlestrai,  1863. — Gen.  Beauregard's  deparimeofe  stripped  of  troops. — 
UnaTOiImg  romomitanmoe  to  Pireaideiit  Davia-^Geo.  Gillmofe'a  attempt  on  Obarle«> 
ton. — Its  impotent  couclusion.— Fame  of  Gen.  Beenregard  as  an  engineer. — Ho 
ri'Ofivns  tlir>  (1  auks  of  frinrrrf-ss. — Returns  to  Yirgiaia  in  1864. — "Battio  of  the 
Falchion  and  the  Buzzard." — Gen.  Boaur^ard's  plan  of  campaign  before  tho  bat* 
tie  of  Drewiy*^  Bluff.--BemRrk8blo  iotenriew  with  President  DaTi8.-~Oonneatioa 
of  Gen.  Beauregaid  -with  Hood's  campaign^IIe  advises  the  ovacoodon  of  Bkb^ 
mond — Merits  of  Qen.  Beantegaid's  mlUtaty  career^Besariptton  of  iSfi  person 
and  iiabits* 

Jn  September^  1862,  we  find  Gen.  Beanregard  taking  command 
of  the  defences  of  Charleeton,  which  were  pronoanced  by  his  prede- 
cessor—Gen. Pemberton — ^no  longer  tenable.  The  place,  however^ 

had  its  yet  been  but  sligbtly  molested  by  tlie  enemy;  and  the 
friends  of  Qen.  Beauregard  were  rather  disposed  to  resent  the 

appointment  to  a  position,  apparently  so  unimportant,  and  in  any 
erent  so  little  likely  to  be  adorned  with  victor}',  of  one  who  had 
alr^dy  di.>tinguished  himself  in  as  high  places  as  the  Cv>nfederate 
army  cDuld  then  afford.  But  in  this  respect,  Gtii.  Beauregard  waa 
"  fortune's  favourite ; ''  and  in  looking  back  upon  Lis  rneiuorablc 
defence  of  the  "City  of  Secession,"  we  must  declare  that  no  other 
position  during  the  war  could  have  presented  like  opportunities  to 
display  what  was  undoubtedly  Gbn.  Beaur^ard's  spedality — his 
engineering  genius.  He  himself  appears  to  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  appointment  to  Charleston,  and  to  have  anticipated  there 
the  tremendous  conflict  of  valour  and  skill  which  ensued. 

There  was  a  mixed  reason,  indeed,  for  a  powerful  Federal  demon- 
stration on  Charleston.  It  was  the  city  most  meriting,  in  the 
Federal  eye,  the  condign  punishment  due  to  the  nursery  of  treason 
and  rebellion.  ^[Ilitury  Corecupt,  too,  had  already  observed  in 
Charleston  a  poitit  bound  to  grow  into  irnportance  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed. The  requirements  to  the  vitality  of  the  body  politic  of 
the  Coufederacy  made  necessary  a  cousUiiil  commuiiicatiuu  betweea 
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Tirginia  and  tbe  more  Soutiiern  States  of  the  cis-Misaissippi,  both 
for  concert  of  action  among  the  troops,  and  the  furnishing  of  8up> 
plies  to  the  Virginia  army.  Thus  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
long  line  of  railroad  that  traversed  Tennessee  parallel  to  the  Federal 
line  of  occupation)  and  therefore  vultierable  at  all  its  points,  made 
the  defence  of  tlie  other  line  through  South  Carolina,  and  which 
approached  so  near  to  Charleston,  at  Branchville,  an  object  of  the 
most  vital  interest.  This  line  of  railroad  was  the  artery  that  fur- 
nished lifo  to  tlx:  troops  fed  from  the  granaries  of  S(mth  Georgia, 
and  its  ultirnate  destruction  in  Sherman's  march  did,  as  we  may 
hereafter  see,  touch  tlie  vitals  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  impending  on  the  sea-coast,  and  particu- 
larly in  Charleston — which,  in  fact,  inadequatdy  supplied  with 
troops,  was  open  to  assault  in  no  less  than  five  different  directions 
— Gen.  Beauregard  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

HbADQVABXBRS^  DBPAKtMBMT  OF  SOOTH  OaBOUIU,  ) 

OaoBOU  AKD  FuHODA,  Febmary  18,  1863.  ) 

It  has  become  my  solemn  duty  to  inform  the  authorities  and 
dtizens  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  that  the  moyements  of  the 
enemy^s  fleet  indicate  an  early  land  and  naval  attack  on  one  or 
both  cities,  and  to  urge  that  persons  unable  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  shall  retire. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  temporaiy  separation  of  some  of 
you  from  _yonr  homes  will  be  made  without  alarm  or  undue  haste, 
thus  showing  that  the  only  feeling  whicli  animates  you  in  this  hour 
ot  supreme  trial  is  the  right  of  being  able  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fence of  your  homes,  your  allare,  and  the  graves  of  your  kindred. 

Carolinians  and  Georgians!  the  hour  is  at  hand  to  prove  your 
country's  cause.  Let  all  able-bodied  men,  from  the  sea-board  to 
the  mountains,  rush  to  arms.  Be  not  too  exacting  in  the  choice 
of  weapons.  Pikes  and  scythes  will  do  for  exterminating  your 
enemies,  spades  and  shovels  for  protecting  your  firesides.  To  arms, 
fellow*citizens  1  Come  to  share  with  us  our  danger,  oar  brilliaat 
success,  our  glorious  death  * 

P.  G.  T.  Beaubggabd,  Gen,  eommcmding, 

*  To  ibis  appeal  thare  waa  but  litOe  aubstantial  TCsponaa  in  men  and  matteiriaL 
And  jet  oorioiuil/  eoongb  in  Cbarleston  "the  spirit  of  the  women  "—a  phraaa  wbich 

by  tlie  way  appears  to  have  had  but  little  real  value  in  the  war  (seutlment  to  tll6 
contrary),  aad  was  too  oltea  used  to  denote  a  sillj  uenrous  transport  tiiat  quSddjv 
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The  most  serious  naval  demonstration  of  the  enemy  naa  made 
upon  Charleston,  af^er  an  engagement  had  occurred  at  Pixjotaligo, 
in  wliich  Gen.  JJcauretrard  was  successful  ;  and,  after  the  attack 
made  by  Capt.  Ingraham  on  the  blockading  squadron,  in  which 
the  Mercedita,  a  Federal  steamer,  was  disabled.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  186S,  the  long-expected  trial  between  the  enemy's  iron- 
dads  and  the  fi)rts  of  Charleston  Harbour  came  on ;  and  from  a 
distance  of  from  nine  to  twelve  hundred  yards  the  Ironsides  and 
monitors  opened  fire  on  the  front  of  Sumter,  and  delivered  a  shodc 
as  of  ten  thousand  battering-rams^  impelled  by  the  arms  of  Titans, 
tnie  fort  stood  firm,  replying  with  the  angry  flashes  of  its  guns ; 
a  complete  triumph  was  obtained  for  the  Confederates;  and  the 
next  morning  was  seen  a  turret  and  smoke-stack  of  the  Keokuk, 
the  only  visible  reminder  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  vessels  of 
the  enemy's  armada. 

An  interval  for  other  preparations  elapsed,  and  the  next  at- 
tempt upon  Charleston  tbllowed  under  Gen.  Gilimore.  We  have 
already  hinted  at  the  desperate  condition  of  the  city  when  Gen. 
Beauregard  took  command.  His  engineering  skill  had  to  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost ;  old  batteries  had  to  be  altered  and  repaired ;  new 
sites  had  to  be  selected  for  other  constructions.  James  and  Sulli- 
van^s  Islands  were  thoroughly  protected ;  but  Morris  laland  was 
imperfectly  defended  from  want  <^  labour  and  necessary  materials* 
Other  causes  of  alarm  and  embarrassment  arose;  for  a  disposition 
was  shown  at  Richmond  to  diminish  Gen.  Beauregard's  resources, 
and  to  strip  his  district  of  troops  to  reinforce  Pernbcrton,  at  Vicks- 
burg.  In  vain  Gen.  Bcaurctrard  protested  against  this  disfavour 
to  him  and  risk  to  the  country.  On  the  16th  May,  he  wrote  to 
Eichmond,  complHitiing  in  desperate  terms  of  the  movement  of  so 
many  of  his  troops  to  Misnssippi;  5,000  on  the  5th,  and  more  than 

eoqdred— was  so  Ugh  tani  eoctrsvagant  that  it  traisi  all  bounds  of  sex,  and  ItteraUif 

offered  recniits  from  Hs  otto  rnnks.  A  ghort  while  V»fore  the  prcK'tamntion  referrod 
to,  the  women  of  Charleston  passed  the  following  excraordinaiy  resolution,  wMch, 
pretiUjr  as  It  ia  written,  we  must  own  baa  something  of  a  comical  aspeot  now: 

"Li  the  daoghten  of  OacoGua  tiieie  are  kindied  spirits  to  the  'Maidof  Sanigoesa.' 
If  the  timp  for  tis  to  act  has  come,  we  are  ready.  We  ask  for  the  best  metho'l  of 
action — wheiher  to  be  formed  into  companies  and  regiments,  or  to  wait  and  JiU  the  places 
ofovr  Moved  toicUen  who  fail !  Bare  oar  country,  our  Southern  sonny  homes,  fitun 
Yarikeo  turaldoo,  men  and  fathers.  Yoor  danghten  bosh  their  timid  feariogs,  and 
would  die  for  their  OQuntiy's  fteedam." 
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5,000  on  the  10th  instant.  ITo  made  an  exhibit  of  the  forces  re- 
ijiaining  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia-  about  4,000  iniantry, 
5,000  cavulrj,  and  6,000  artillery — somo  15,000  in  all.  He  said 
the  enemy  was  still  on  the  coast,  in  the  Tiveni,  and  on  the  islands, 
and  might  easily  cot  bis  oommunioations  with  Savannah ;  and  that 
they  had  saffident  numbers  to  take  Charleston,  in  all  probability, 
without  passing  the  forts.  To  all  these  representations  President 
Davis  was  deaf;  and  Gen.  Beauregard  was  left  with  an  inadequate 
force,  and  in  the  most  uneqaal  oircnmstances,  to  make  one  of 
the  most  desperate  defences  of  the  war,  to  win  a  victory  where 
there  was  least  reason  to  expect  it^  and  to  achieve,  despite  the  con- 
linenicnts  of  an  euvions  Administration  at  fiichmond,  the  most 
glorious  success  of  his  life. 

The  first  ellort  of  the  enemy  was  directefl  to  getting  possession  of 
the  islands,  ou  which  to  jilant  batteries  controlling  the  city  and  har- 
bour, under  whose  protccliou  the  gunboats  were  to  advance  to  the 
capture  of  the  city.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  carry  Fort 
Wagner  by  storm,  after  effecting  a  landing  on  Morris  Island ;  the  trial 
was  renewed  on  the  18th  August,  1863,  and  followed  by  a  terrific 
night  attack,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over  1,500  Federal  troops. 
The  fort  was  not  evacuated  until  tlie  6th  of  September,  having  been 
held  all  this  time  under  Beauregard's  orders,  while  he  hastened  to 
complete  other  works,  whose  effect  completely  neutralized  all  bene- 
fits the  Federals  had  expected  to  enjoy  in  the  occupation  of  Morris 
Island.  The  retention  of  tliis  ishiud  by  Gen.  Beauregard  for  the 
space  of  twomonths;  and  with  a  i'orce  of  about  1,200  men  against 
about  twelve  thousand,  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  critical 
incidents  of  the  struggle;  the  delay  enabling  him  to  construct 
interionr  works  for  the  defence  of  Charleston.  In  the  interval,  on 
the  2l8t  August^  Grillmore  had  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Forts 
Wagner  and  Sumter,  threatening  the  destniction  of  Charleston  if 
the  demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  the  following  night  the 
bombardment  of  Charleston  proper  corommeneed.  Gen.  Gillmor^ 
having  dispatched  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  that  ^^Fort 
Sumter  was  a  shapeless,  harml^  mass  of  ruins,"  but  one  idea 
prevailed — that  Charleston  was  already  reduced.  A  summons  to 
Yovt  Sumter,  Maj.  Stepthen  Elliot  commanding,  on  the  part  of 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  not  being  acceded  to,  an  attack  under  Com- 
mander Stevens,  was  directed  against  it  at  midnight  of  the  Sth 
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of  September.  It  was  completdj  frustrated;  and  the  mass  of 
ruins frowned  defiantly  in  greater  strength  than  in  the  days  of  the 
oomeliest  symmetry  of  this  historic  fort  It  decided  tlie  safety  of 
Charleston,  and  stood  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  dty,  and  the 

defiant  herald  of  Beauregard's  engineering  fame.* 

The  defence  of  Charleston  constitnt^s  undoubtedly  tte  hap- 
piest and  most  brilliant  page  in  the  life  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  It 
was  his  most  sucoessrul  service  in  the  war,  and  gave  iiim  his 
grt;atest  name  in  the  world's  estimation.  Of  this  defence  it  has 
been  said  ;  "  It  developed  and  called  forth  such  engineering  skill, 
that  to-day  the  world  discusses  the  merits  of  the  two  who  have 
distanced  aU  others  in  engineering  science — ^Beaur^rd  and  Tod> 
lehen,  of  Bnssia^-and  hesitates  to  award  to  either  the  palm." 

The  thanks  of  the  Confederate  Congress  rendered  to  Gen.  Beau- 
regard for  his  services  at  Charleston  were  conveyed  in  resolutions 
of  more  than  usual  import  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  he  had 
accomplished  an  un  paralleled  and  glorious  work ;  and  the  following 
resolution  assured  him  in  uncommon  terms  of  the  appreciation  of 
his  countrymen : 

♦  It  ia  partly  amusing  now  to  look  back  upott  the  confidence  -nith  whicli  the 
North  had  antidpatod  the  faU  of  Gbarleston,  or  delighted  itself  with  yUaom  of  fhe 
bateAil  dij  being  deroured  by  the  "  inferaal  fires  "  of  CMUmore^B  new  and  wonderftil 

ordnance.  Tho  pvf'nt  so  pwrely  hoped  for  wa*?  pfaily  comment<>d  on  in  the  journal?,  and 
furnished  a  fund  of  caxicatute  for  the  pictoriale,  which  were  already  dniwing  on  their 
imfig*""****"*  fat  die  final  acmes  of  tiie  rebellioo.  A  gentleman  ^o  visited  Gen. 
B(  iuregard  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  says:  "A  oaricatiirc  in  a  New  York  illus- 
IratcMl  paper,  wherein  President  BaTta  Uld  Qen.  Beauregard  were  depicted  shoeless 
and  iu  rags,  coatempli^ing  a  pair  of  boots,  whioh  the  latter  suggeAted  had  bettor  be 
eaten,  exdted  oonsiderable  amuaement  when  shown  to  him  aoid  a  party,  ^  m  ezoel- 
Imit  dinner  one  daj." 

In  another  of  the  pictorials  wag  a  brutal  and  devilisli  device— a  picture  ropreaeat. 
ing  Gen.  Beauregard  walaing  Ait  hont  in  ML  It  waa  engrared  after  one  of  the 
nnmerooe  Federal  reports  of  the  death  of  (he  hero  whom  the  North  seemed  to  hate 

abOTB  all  others  in  tho  Oonfcdcraey. 

To  tlua  fund  of  the  enemy's  amuaement  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  we  ahoR  only 
add  the  following: 

BiAimaaABD  Am>  omaaam. 

At  midni(^ty  in  his  blackguard  tei^ 
**0W  Bean    was  dreaminp  of  the  hour 
When  Giilmore,  like  a  suppliant  benl^ 
Should  iremUe  at  his  power ; 
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Besohfdf  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  eminently  due^  and 
are  hereby  cordially  tendered  to  Gen.  P.  Gt,  T.  Beaaregard  and  the 

officers  and  men  of  his  command,  for  their  gallantxy  and  successful 
defence  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.~a  defence  which,  for  the 
skill,  heroism,  and  tenacity  displa3-ed  by  the  defenders  during  an. 
attack  i^curcely  paralled  iu  wart'are,  whether  we  consider  the  per- 
sistent eilbrlii  of  the  enemy,  or  his  bouudleos  resources  in  the  most 
improved  and  formidable  artillery  and  the  most  powerful  engines 
of  war  hitherto  known,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  pronounoed  'glo- 
rious '  by  impartial  history  and  an  admiring  coantry.** 

Charleston  having  proved  impr^ablei  public  (pinion  forced 
the  Administration  to  employ  Qen.  Beanr^ord  on  another  field  of 
usefulness.  It  created  a  new  command  for  him  which  extended 
from  Yii^ginia  to  Florida;  a  command  vast  indeed,  in  extent,  but 
almost  without  the  presence  of  an  army  or  an  enemy,  and  afford- 
ing but  scant  and  unimportant  op>erations.  From  this  command 
Gen.  Beauregard  was  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  great  campaign 
of  1804,  iu  Virginia. 

Kotwithstanding  the  warnings  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  ap- 
proaches to  Eichmond  ami  Petersburg  were  left  unprotected ;  and 
Gen.  Butler  landed  at-Bermuda  Hundred  with  about  35,000  men. 
By  a  telegraphic  dispatch  Qen.  Beauregard,  who  was  then  at  Wei- 

In  dreams,  throQgli  oamp  and  street  Iw  bom 

T!ic;  trophios  of  a  wnqtieror. 

He  sported  Oillmore'g  gold-lacedi  hat — 
IDs  xed-topped  bootai,  his  gray  oraTftt^ 
As  wild  hia  fancy  as  a  ba^ 

Or  "nny  other  liirti." 
An  hour  passed  on — "  Oid  Beau  "  awoke, 
Half  «traDg)ied  by  a  tOIudoob  imoke^ 
Enough  tfaa  Ywy  devil  to  choke^ 
While  all  arontid  the  "stink-pots"  bidce 
A&d  blinded  him  wiih  smoke. 
He  cxirsed  the  viDalnous  oompound, 
While  stunk  the  polo-cata  far  arcmnd ; 
Then  roared  with  wild,  demoniac  shriek : 
<*Lord!  whatastiaki  the  Greek  t  ibeGieekl 
Ftt(  Ottt  this  TtUainous  Greek  flre  I 
Or  in  the  last  red  ditch  (^xpire. 
Tit  sweet  to  draw  ooe'a  dyiog  breath 
For  one's  dear  land,  as  Horace  sritli, 
But  dreadflil  to  be  stoiik  to  desth.'V.-ilfiMftwiZIs  UtUan. 
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don,  North  Carolina,  was  ordered  immediatelj  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gTOBB  of  Bader.  With  what  troops  he  could  collect  around  Fetera- 
bui^  he  repulsed  the  attack  and  saved  the  city. 

Establishing  his  headquarters  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  Oen.  Beaure- 
gard liastily  ork'anized  an  army  out  of  the  heterogeneous  materialB. 
Inflamed  witli  tlic  knowledge  that  he  had  in  his  front  the  man  who 
had  inflicted  such  cruelties  and  such  indignities  on  his  mnch-loved 
home,  he  matured  a  plan  of  hattle  in  an  instant,  struck  Butler  iu 
the  front,  and  achieved  a  brilliant  victory.  The  Richmond  Mcam- 
iner  entitled  it  "  the  battle  of  the  &lchion  and  the  buzzard."  With 
15,000  men,  Gen.  Beauregard  defeated  Butler  and  80,000  men  of 
his  army;  drove  them  back  in  disorder  to  Bermuda  Hundred; 
and  it  is  said  that  if  one  of  his  Generals— Whiting— had  carried 
out  the  plan  of  attack,  but  few  of  Butler^s  men  woidd  have  reach- 
ed the  place  of  shditer.  As  it  was^  "  the  Army  of  the  James  " 
was  neutralized,  and  remained  '*  an  army  of  observation."  Four- 
teen hundred  prisoners  were  taken  and  five  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and 
Butler  w:ls  hemmed  by  tlic  Cont'ederate  lines,  which  were  since, 
from  time  to  time,  advanced  after  every  skirmish,  until  the}'  com- 
pletely covered  the  Southern  c<:)mmunications  of  tlxe  capital,  thus 
securing  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  attack.  The  hesitation 
of  the  Confederate  left  wing,  and  the  premature  halt  of  the  Peters* 
buig  column,  saved  the  enemy  from  greater  disaster,  and  took  place, 
as  Gen.  Beaur^ard  officially  reported,  "  before  obstacles,  in  nei* 
ther  case  suffident  to  have  deterred  from  the  execution  of  the 
movements  prescribed." 

Drewry's  Bluff  was  a  valuable  victory.  But  just  before  this 
action,  Gen.  Beaur^rd  had  proposed  something  much  grander 
and  more  decisive  in  the  Virginia  campaign.  He  had  represented 
to  the  anthoritica  at  Richmond  that  with  the  force  at  his  command 
he  could  sciircely  do  more  than  obtain  tlie  colour  of  victory ;  and 
he  had  proposed,  if  ten  or  fi (teen  thousand  men  were  furnished, 
him  from  Gen.  Lee's  lines,  to  abbcmble  a  force  that  would  crush 
Butler,  and,  annihilating  him,  instead  of  merely  driving  him  back, 
would  then  be  in  instant  readiness  to  move  upon  Grant's  flank, 
while  Gen.  Lee  made  an  attack  in  front,  and  to  finish  the  campaign 
by  a  grand  stroke  of  arms.  The  plan  of  action  was  communicated 
to  Gen.  Bragg,  at  the  time  exercising  a  spedes  of  general  command, 
and  acting  as  "  military  adviser  "  of  P^resident  Davis.  It  impressed 
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Bragg  so  deeply  that  he  persuaded  the  President  to  visit  the  head- 
quarters ot  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  to  receive  his  views  ia  peiaoo. 
Mr.  Davis  made  the  concession  of  ibis  unusual  interview. 

lu  order  that  t'aere  might  be  uo  imperfect  or  interested  version 
of  his  plaUi  Gen.  Beauregard  had  made  the  following  precise  mem- 
orandum  of  it: — 

DsswBT^  Bunv,  Ha^  14,  UOL 

General  Braaion  Bragfff  QmrnancUnff-Cfenerdl: 

General: — ^Consideriog  the  vital  importance  of  the  issue  in- 
Yolved,  and  resting  upon  the  soocess  of  the  plan  suggested  to  yoa 
this  morning,  I  have  deemed  it  desirable  and  appropriate  that 
its  substance  should  be  briefly  communicated  in  writing,  as 

£3ll0W8  : — 

Gen.  Lee'a  army  at  Guinea  Station,  and  my  command  at  this 
place,  are  on  nearly  a  right  line  passing  through  liiclimond,  Grant's 
army  being  on  the  left  flank,  and  Butlers  on  the  right  j  our  lines 
are  thus  interiour. 

Butler's  aim  is  unquestionably  to  invest  and  turn  Drewry's  BIu^ 
threatening  and  holding  the  Petersburg  and  Danville  Bailioads, 
opening  the  obstructions  in  the  river  at  Fort  Drewry  for  the  passage 
of  war^vessels,  necessitating  then  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Lee  to  the 
lin^  about  Eichmond.  With  the  railroads  held  by  the  enemy, 
Grant  in  front  and  Butler  in  rear  of  the  works  around  Bichmond, 
the  ca|iital  would  be  practically  invested,  and  the  issue  may  well 
be  dreaded. 

The  plan  suggested  is,  that  Gen.  F^e  should  fall  back  to  the 
defensive  lines  of  the  Chickahominy,  even  to  the  intermediate  lines 
of  Kichmond,  sending  temporarily  to  this  place  15,000  men  of  his 
troops ;  immediately  upon  that  accession  to  my  present  forc^  I 
would  take  the  offensive,  and  attack  Butler  vigorously.  Such  a 
move,  properly  made,  would  throw  me  directly  upon  Butler's  com- 
munications,  and  (as  he  now  stands)  on  his  right  Bank,  well  towards 
the  rear;  General  Whiting  should  also  move  simultaneously.  But- 
ler  must  then  be  necessarily  crushed  or  captured,  and  all  the  stores 
of  that  army  would  Mi  into  our  hands;  an  amount  probably  that 
would  make  an  interruption  into  our  communications,  for  a  period 
of  a  few  days,  a  matter  of  no  serious  inoonvenienoe. 
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The  proposed  attnek  should  be  accomplished  ia  two  days  at 
farthest,  after  recdving  my  reinforcements ;  this  done,  I  would 
move  with  10,000  more  men  to  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Lee  than  I 
received  from  him,  and  Grant's  fate  would  not  long  remain 

doubtful. 

The  dt:struction  of  Grant's  forces  would  open  the  way  for  the 
recovery  of  most  of  our  lost  territory,  as  already  submitted  to  you 
in  general  terms. 

Bespectfully,  etc, 

P.  G.  T.  Bbaubboabd. 

Gen.  Beauregard  had  judged  that  with  the  reinforcement  named 
in  this  memorandum  he  could  surprise  the  army  of  Butler,  destroy 
it,  and  then,  with  Gen.  Lee's  cooperation,  overthrow  Grant^  and 
march  quickly  on  Washington,  which  was  defenceless.  It  was  a 

surprise  elevated  to  a  decisive  battle ;  it  foiled  entirely  from  lack 
of  promptitude  in  the  execution.  Tiic  {)crsistcnce  of  BeauTcgard 
in  desiring  a  reinforcement  comj)cllcd  President  Davis  to  visit  him, 
to  listen  to  liis  plan.  That  was  one  day  lost  already.  Mr.  Davis 
was  immovable ;  be  did  not  want  to  give  the  15,000  men;  he 
refused.  "  Bememher,''  said  Beauregard  to  him,  "  that  we  are 
now  playing  the  last  act  of  our  drama,  on  which  the  curtain  will 
soon  fell;  let  the  play  at  least  end  gloriously  for  us  t  Remember, 
also,  that  I  am  certain  of  success,  £>r  I  have  staked  everything  in 
this  last  grand  effort— my  life  and  my  reputation."  One  must 
know  the  modesty,  recall  the  courage  and  military  genius  of  Beau* 
regard  to  understand  that  when  he  said  "  I  am  certain  of  success,^ 
it  was  "because  he  vms  certain  of  it.  President  Davis  was  moved ; 
but  his  obstinacy  continued  ;  he  refused  the  reinforcement.  The 
result  was  the  lingering  and  fatal  campaign  of  1864.  Months  after 
the  close  of  tlie  war,  Gen.  Beauregard,  repeating  to  a  friend  his 
plan  of  action,  adhered  to  the  belief  that  it  would  have  broken  to 
pieces  the  enemy^s  combination  against  Eichmond ;  and,  with  the 
light  of  conviction  in  his  eyes,  he  said:  "Yes,  I  was  certain  of 
success." 

On  the  dd  October,  1864,  Gen.  Beauregard  was  assigned  to 
the  nomiinal  command  of  two  military  departments  and  the  troops 
therein,  known  as  the  Department  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and 
the  Department  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana.  He 
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immediatdj  proceeded  to  the  West^  joined  Hood's  armv,  and  thai 
issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  people  to  coma  forward,  with 

renewed  effort",  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Soutb. 

In  this,  his  hisl  fit'ld  of  service,  Gen.  Beauregard  was  unfortun- 
ate; his  name  was  connected  with  Ilood's  great  disaster,  and  he 
shared  some  of  the  responsibility  of  that  ill-starred  campaign  that 
brought  the  Ibrtunes  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  last  extremity. 
This  responi^bility- is  not  clearly  defined;  for  in  President  Davis* 
singular  fondness  for  eqniyocal  military  oommands,  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard's position  was  not  so  mach  that  of  a  General  in  the  field,  as  a 
sort  of  military  director,  having  no  power  to  take  direct  controol 
of  either  Hood's  or  Taylor's  armies.  Whether  or  not  he  might 
have  assumed  to  oonntermand  Hood's  unfortunate  campaign  into 
Middle  Tennessee,  it  ts  certain  that  he  declined  doing  so  when,  on 
arriving  at  Auensta,  Ga.,  on  the  6th  December,  he  found  that 
Sherman  had  275  miles  the  start,  and  the  roads  were  impracticable 
in  !N'orthern  (jeorgia  and  Alabama.  But  he  telegraphed  the 
Governors  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  States,  to  concentrate 
troops  rapidly  in  Sherman's  I'ront,  ordered  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
from  ilood  to  W  heeler,  and  supposed  some  30,000  men  could  be 
collected  to  oppose  Sherman's  march,  and  destroy  him.  The 
result  shows  that  he  was  mistaken ;  that  the  yolunteer  assistance 
he  had  hoped  for  could  not  be  aroused  in  the  demoralized  state  of 
the  country ;  that  the  inadequate  forces  in  the  enemy's  ftont  could 
not  arrest  that  march  to  the  sea,  which  was  ultimately  decisiye 
of  the  fate  of  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  was  at  last  only  in* 
effectually  impeded  in  the  forests  of  North  Carolina. 

"Whilst  acting  in  this  State  under  the  command  of  Johnston, 
Gen.  Beauregard  projio8ed  a  plan  of  campaign  to  foil  Sherman,  by 
concentrating  all  the  dispasable  Confederate  forces  at  Fayettcvillo, 
and  makitig  a  decisive  battle  there.  The  advice  wrus  in  accord  with 
Gen,  Johnston's  favourite  and  masterly  policy  of  "  concentration ;  " 
but  the  junction  of  Schofidd  with  Sherman  gave  the  enemy  such 
overwhelming  odds  as  to  put  a  single  decisive  battle  out  of  the 
question.  In  this  last  emergency,  Qen.  Beaur^ard  advised  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  wrote  to  Gen.  Johnston : 
"  I  can  see  no  other  means  of  preventing  the  complete  attainment 
of  the  main  object  of  Sherman's  campaign  than  by  the  prompt 
evacuation  of  our  lines  at  Fetersbuig^  and  the  occupation  of  those 
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prepared  for  such  aa  emeiigency  aroand  Bichmond,  and  hj  detach> 
ing  25,000  men  to  unite  with  the  force  already  in  Horth  Oa^lina, 
and  give  immediate  battle  to  Sherman,  which  could  be  done  with 
almost  certain  decisive  success.  After  which  the  whole  arrriy  should 
be  hastened  back  to  Virginia  to  raise  the  siege  of  iiichmond."  How 
such  a  movement  wouhl  have  resulted,  is  left  entirely  to  the  im- 
agiuatioa;  aud  whether  it  was  pracLicuble,  at  the  time  of  its 
leoonunendation,  is  a  subject  of  additional  doubt 

The  surrender  of  the  difi^nt  armies  of  the  Oonfederaoj  in 
April,  1865^  brought  back  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  was  then  with 
Gen.  Johnston  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  to  his  native  State. 
It  appeared  now  to  be  the  concurrent  decision  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Southern  armies,  finding  little  room  for  themselves  in  the 
political  world,  to  retire  fix>m  the  arena  of  public  life,  and  devoto 
those  abilities  which  shone  so  brightly  on  the  battle-field,  and  so 
steadily  in  the  council  chamber,  to  educational  or  commercial  pur- 
suits. Actuated  by  this  sentiment,  Gen.  Beauregard  has  sought 
a  new  business,  and  is,  at  present,  President  of  the  oSTew  Orleans, 
Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company,  attending  Ikith- 
fhlly  and  cheerfully  to  his  new  duties  and  responsibilitiea.  Becentlj 
he  went  on  a  purely  commercial  tour  to  Europe,  where  he  was 
receiyed  with  great  courtesj  and  distinction  by  all  classes  in 
England  and  France.* 

*  Om  of  the  journala  of  Faria  contained  an  intex«Btti^  notioe  of  Qm.  Beauregard, 
irtine  in  tbat  o^ftal,  bis  person,  career,  eto,  flrom  wUdt  we  extract  the  following 
Mef  notioei 

"  I  haya  rarely  experienced,  in  taVinp  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  tho  pleasure  "which 
I  on  pressing  that  of  Cren.  Ueauregard,  at  the  time  when  the  Qrand  Hotel  had 
the  pleanue  iat  two  days  of  nambetuig  him  amoag  Hbe  iBuatrioiu  gueets  wbicb 
it  enterU^ed.  *  *  *  *  The  qnestioik  bete  is  neither  one  of  peMcs,  nor  of  war,  nor 
yet  of  the  American  qncftion^ — North  or  South.  It  ia  a  question  only  of  ono  of  tho 
most  ^mpathetic  piij-siognomiea ;  ot  one  of  those  iUuatratkms  which  we  cannot  lot 
pus  tbrotti^  Faris,  without  giving  the  prodle,  at  kast,  to  our  leaders. 

"First  of  an  we  do  not  forgot  that  Gen.  Gustave  Toutant  de  Beauregard  ia  of  a 
family  oripinatinp  with  De  la  Rochelle.  Besides,  the  faet  of  his  name  being  French  (as 
well  as  hia  character  aud  mind,  which  are  of  our  oouutrj)  has  not  the  Inns  contributed 
to  drawe  Ytry  sympsthetic  attention  towards  him  on  l^s  side  of  the  AUantic^  dnring 
the  continuation  of  the  American  war.  He  was  one  of  that  trio  of  men,  respected  and 
admired  in  Europe,  even  by  their  eneoues,  and  in  whose  hands  waa  held  the  military 
destiny  of  the  Ooniiddereey.  The  other  two^  aa  is  known,  were  Jadceon^nmamed 
while  under  fire  '  Stonewall «nd  Qen.  Lee. 

"BeBuegard  is  stOl  young;  he  was  bora  in  LovJdsna,  in  1818.  Physioad!^  he 
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Bemarkiog  on  the  merits  of  Qea.  Beani^gard*8  military  life,  a 
SoQthera  journal  has  offered  a  criticism  so  acute  nnd  just,  that  we 

a<^opt  it  in  the  language  of  the  nccomplishcd  writer:  "In  one 
quality  of  a  frreat  General  he  was  without  couipcer.  Wc  mean 
in  the  indescribable  magnetic  intluence  which  a  i'evv  nicii  appear  to 
have  wielded  over  large  mfu'ses.  Wellington  did  not  jM:)ssess  it, 
nor  Murlborou^hj  nor  indeed  wo  believe  did  Geu.  Lee.  Their 
troops  had  great^  indeed  unboanded  confidence  in  them,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  confidenoe  which  grew  out  of  trial  and  ripened 

ecarcely  appears  as  old  as  ho  really  is,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  a  war  wlwre 
tho  resjwnsibilities  to  be  tome  were  as  weit^htj  as  the  danp>?rs  to  be  fnoed  were 
great.  He  is  above  the  uiediuoi  height,  slender,  has  au  elogaui>  dopurtumut,  in  verj 
genttonatilyt  and  bas  a  deddedlj  French  flgore.  Hia  oomptexlon  ia  bronzed  by  ez" 
posure  in  the  southern  latitndf  s  o' America;  his  nose  is  long  and  shapely;  Im  cyg 
lajiga  andpiflcdng;  his  look  commanding.  B»  wears  a  short  mouatachei,  partialljr 
gray,  and  also  a  small  imperiaL  His  extreme  modesty,  his  gentleneas  of  tcme,  and 
bis  (rimplicity  of  manner,  cannot  entirely  oonoeal  the  soldier  t 

"I  faaro  said  that  Gen.  Beauregard  was  iVcncU  in  character  and  mind ;  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  in  his  Amerksan  gnise  to  forget  Us  ordinal  eountry.  One  of  his 

aides,  Col.  Lumar,told  me  that  on  hla  return  to  the  General,  after  a  voyage  to  IVanoe, 
liu  {Col  li.)  !iad  related  to  him  the  words  of  Bympathjexpresacd  in  Iiis  honour  m  the 
ranics  of  our  army,  and  that  the  General  tmd  wept  for  joy.  One  day  on  the  heiglits  of 
Charleston,  Gen.  Beauregard  was  pensiT^  gasing  towards  the  sea.  'You  are  thuik* 
ing  of  Franco,  Gencrall '  said  Col  Lamar  to  hhn.  'Tea,  I  am  thinking  of  Flranoe.  Ah] 
if  bIic-  kiifrW  for  what  ^  oaM<»e  "^vo  foug-ht,  slie  would  come  t^>  our  assistcnoi^ !  For  she 
beUeves  that  i  am  ^ghtiug  tor  tiic  iiiBinietiuiuM  ul  ^ilavery,  wiiiLsv  I  would  willingiy 
see  in  our  ranks  all  the  blacks  of  the  South,  defending  with  ua  the  liberty  of  our 
territory.' 

"TMa  opimou,  decidedly  against  tho  support  of  slavery,  was  confirmed  by  the 
General  to  ma,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  he  who  in  conneotion  witli 
Gen.  Leoi  proposed  arming  the  blacks.  loo  late  a  measure  1 

"  When  I  said  that  his  name  and  his  person  inspired  a  Evoly  sympathy,  I  found 
the  proof  of  it  in  the  crowd  whicSk  filled  the  hall  leading  to  the  modest  parlour  ooea* 
pled  by  the  Gener^  at  the  G(rand  Hotel.  8uohdBmonstrations,entirely  novel  to  him, 
snrpdeed  and  troubled  him. 

"One  final  illustratioD,  which  shows  that  at  no  point  eertain  passions  ceaso  in  the 
lieari  of  man.  This  momingv  as  I  oommunioated  to  Gen.  Beauregard  tiie  dispaidiea 
which  had  arrived  from  Ital^,  said  he^  'Ahl  the  Italians  are  very  happy  in  having 
atin  something  to  figlit  for.* 

•*1  saw  by  a  sigh,  and  by  a  movement  of  the  head,  tliat  he  was  very  wiiiiug  to 
add,  'If  they  only  wanted  nu  in  their  ranks! ' 

''It  is  pleasant  to  know,  that  by  his  mother,  Gen.Beam«gard  has  Tuscan  blood 
In  his  veins. 
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through  success.  But  Beauregard  was  beloved  of  every  army  be 
commanded  from  the  day  he  assumed  the  baton,  and  we  are  confident 
that  to  the  last  day  of  its  organization,  the  grand  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia  would  have  greeted  his  presence  among  them  with 
sLoats  of  joy  and  demonstrations  of  wild  affection,  which  no  other 
living  man  could  elicit  Napoleon  posae^d  tiiis  quality  in  a  strik- 
ing fiogrcc;  Stonewall  Jackson  possessed  it  to  a  gref>t  extent. 
AinoHList  the  Federal  generals  we  think  Gen.  Sherman  exhibited 
more  evidence  of  it  tliaii  any  other,  unleas  perhaps  Gen.  McClellan. 
]5ut  lor  Beauregard,  whether  he  commanded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee,  m  the  dreary  sand-hilis  of  Corinib,  in  the  much  bom- 
barded city  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  well  defended  lines  which  looked 
on  classic  Potomac,  his  troops  ever  showed  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
the  most  ardent  affection." 

Among  the  Confederate  Generals,  the  Bichmond  Mximmer  des- 
ignated Gen.  Beauregard  by  the  Latin  title  of  **  Jl^eUx,^*  not  in  the 
common  school  translation  of  happy  or  fortunate  man,  but  in  its 
true  classical  meaning,  as  denoting  that  rare  and  well-tempered 
combination  of  qualities  that  conciliates  fortune,  makes  easy  and 
graceful  conquests  of  life,  wins  men,  and  obtains  equal  measures  of 
human  ambition  in  power  and  in  love.  In  this  sens*;  th(5  desig- 
nation was  characteristic,  and  a  neat  use  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  person  of  Gen.  Beauregard  is  familiar  to  the  public  in  pho- 
tographs, which  generally  do  justice  to  strongly  marked  features, 
and  especially  to  an  expression  so  settled  as  that  which  the  face  of 
the  General  wears.  It  is  indeed  the  fixed  and  precise  expression  of 
the  military  man,  with  a  figure  small,  but  the  beau-ideal  of  a  per* 
feet  soldier.  He  is  five  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  wdghs 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  is  well  proportioned,  com- 
pactly put  up,  and  is  erect  and  quick  in  his  movements.  Those  who 
know  him  well  declare  that  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  active 
men  of  his  weight  in  the  countrv.  His  eyes  are  dark  brown, 
nearly  black.  His  hair  was  of  the  same  colour,  but  is  now  gray. 
His  health  was  not  fjenerallv  (/ood  since  tlic  second  veur  of  the 
war.  It  was  so  bad  towards  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Cliarleston  as 
almost  to  unfit  him  for  duty ;  but  his  great  energy  and  persever- 
ance enabled  him  to  remain  in  command  until  the  surrender  at 
Greensboro.  In  manners  Gen.  Beauregard  is  kind  and  generous 
to  those  around  him ;  but  he  is  uncompromising  where  a  duty  has 
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to  be  performed  bj  bimadf  or  others.  We  Imlyb  already  obsenred 
that  be  ruled  bia  armies  more  through  the  affection  and  enthusiasm 
his  presence  created,  than  bj  the  severities  of  mOitaiy  diadpline. 
But  he  always  exacted  implicit  obedience  from  those  whom  he 
commanded,  and  he  wdM  the  first  to  show  the  example  of  that  obe- 
dience to  those  whom  the  country  had  placed  in  a  pcMtion  to  com- 
mand him.  His  staff  was  so  attached  to  him  that  although  to  be 
a  member  of  it  was  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  promotion  (on  ac- 
count of  the  animosity  of  President  Davis),  yet  all  through  the  four 
years'  war,  not  one  officer  voluntarily  retired  from  it.  He  was  well 
served  by  all  iinnicdiately  around  him,  for  he  was  served  from  love. 
In  his  habits  he  was  a  model  for  the  school  of  abstemiousness,  re- 
jecting all  stimulants,  drinking  neither  tea  nor  oofifee,  and  an  ex- 
ception in  the  Southern  army,  to  the  extent  that  he  used  tobacco 
in  no  shape  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  XXUI. 

Bemarkable  oaieer  of  Albert  Sidnejr  Johnstottw— He  «faidM  «be  Fedend  anttioiitiQB  in 
OaUibnifa.— Dedares  forti>e  Soafhem  Oon&OBnay,  and  **ttiiiexes"  Ariiooa^ 

In  command  of  the  Wefltom  wmfes. — Picture  of  a  hero. — Proclamation  on  the 
oocupatioa  ot  Kcutadcy^Fooliab.  exaltation  of  Southern  hopes.— Xrue  sito* 
atifln  of  G«iL  jQhnston.— His  noble  silenoe  in  the  iaoe  <^  damoor.— Latter  on  the 
&IL  of  Fbrt  DondioiL^A.  glaiioe  at  the  Weatem  map  of  the  war^— The  Oonfed- 
orate  lino  broken  and  the  campaiom  transferred  tn  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tcn- 
neaaee  rirerv— Uattle  of  bhiloh.— Gen,  Johnston  riding  on  to  victoiy.— His  death- 
wtHmfl.— TiamftirtatlffiiB  in  tine  8outfL->TributeB  to  his  memoi7<— A  cUrnio  in- 
•cr^tion. 

Tn"  +he  annals  of  America,  anteriour  to  the  war,  the  name  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  belonged  both  to  history  and  romance, 
and  shared  equally  the  page  of  great  national  events  and  that  of 
remarkable  personal  adventure.  His  life  had  been  passed  not  only 
in  camps,  but  in  exploring  the  wUderaess,  in  founding  new  homes, 
in  pursuing  the  excitements  of  new  countries,  and  running  there 
the  career  from  the  humble  individual  to  the  high  state  official, 
commanding  honours  won  by  spirit  and  perseverance. 

He  was  bom  in  Mason  County,  Eentuckj,  in  1808,  and  ob- 
tained a  literary  education  at  Transylvania  University  in  that 
State.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  182(),  standing  eight  in  his 
class;  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  in&ntry,  served  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war  with  distinction,  resigned,  and  settled  in  Texas 
in  1836. 

At  tliis  time  Texas  was  struggling  for  her  independence,  and  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  had  been  fought.  Johnston,  who  appears  to 
have  emigrated  here  with  the  ambitious  resolution  to  make  his  mark 
in  a  new  country,  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  action,  and  entered 
the  Texan  army  as  a  private  soldier,  enlisting  in  the  division  of 
Gen,  Busk.   His  merit  soon  raised  him  from  the  ranks,  and  he  was 
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nltimatelj  appointed  senior  Brigadier  Oeneral,  and  succeeded  Gen. 
Houston  in  the  command  of  the  Texan  army.  This  promotion 

wajs  not  withoat  the  accident  of  jealousy,  and  became  tbe  occasion 

of  a  due]  with  Gen.  Houston,  in  which  Johnston  wns  wonnded. 

In  IS^iO,  Johnston  was  appointed  Texan  Secretary  of  War,  and 
in  1 S39  organized  an  exj:)cdition  against  the  hostile  Chcrokeey, 
in  which  ho  routed  lliein  completely  in  a  battle  on  tlie  l  ivcr  Xeches. 
He  warmly  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  this  union  was  effected  he  took  part  in  the  Mexi- 
can "War. 

Here  his  services  were  distinguished,  especially  at  the  aiege  of 
Monterey,  where  he  had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  and  obtained 
tbe  especial  thanks  of  Gen.  Butter,  to  whom  he  was  acting  as  aide 
and  inspector-general.  In  October,  1 349,  he  was  appointed  pay- 
master by  President  Taylor,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and,  upon 
the  ]>assage  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  raising  of  ad- 
ditional regiments  in  the  army,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Second  Cavalry.  In  the  latter  part  of  1857,  he  received  the  coni- 
n)an<l  of  the  United  States  forces  sent  to  coerce  the  Mormons  into 
obedience  to  tlie  Federal  authority,  and  conducted  the  expedition 
in  safety  to  Qreat  Salt  Lake  City,  after  endaring  great  suffering  in 
the  mountains. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  found  him  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Pacific;  and  having  determined  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  made  instant  pre]  ir  ri  ,ns  to  elude  the 
watch  set  upon  bim,  and  make  his  way  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
With  a  few  companinns,  he  chofc  the  overland  ronte,  by  tlio  way 
of  Arizona.  The  little  party,  consisting  of  twenty -three  citizens  of 
California,  and  seven  otlicers  lately  resigned  from  tJic  Federal  ser- 
vice, mounted  on  mules,  arrived  at  Mesilla  on  the  21st  July,  1861. 
Here  Gen.  Johnston  found  the  Federal  authority  in  the  Territory 
substantially  destroyed,  and  perceiving  that  nearly  all  the  people 
were  Southern  in  origin  and  sympathies,  he  took  counsel  with  their 
leaders  and  determined  to  declare  Arizona  a  temtory  of  the 
Confederate  States.  On  the  Ist  August,  1861,  Col.  Baylor,  as 
military  commandant,  issued  his  proclamation,  erecting  a  terri* 
tonal  government,  with  executive  and  judicial  officers,  and  declar- 
ing the  territory,  until  otherwise  decreed,  to  consist  of  all  of  New 
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Mexico  south  of  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude,  within  whicli 
limits  the  local  laws  then  in  force  should  continue  until  changed 
by  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Haying  completed,  as  he  hoped,  an  act  aggrandizing  the  new 
government  to  whose  service  he  was  hastening,  Gen.  Johnston 
resumed  his  journey,  and  passing  through  New  Orleans,  reached 
Bichmond  on  the  2d  Septemb^.  Here  he  was  visited  by  many 
who  knew  and  nclmired  him.  The  fame  of  his  military  abilities 
was  poijular  and  had  preceded  him  ;  his  thoufrhtfnl  ami  inteileetual 
face  and  commanding  person  obtained  for  him  at  once  the  rc?i:)ect 
and  confidence  of  all  wlio  saw  liirn;  and  his  arrival  at  lliciimond 
was  an  occasion  of  jubilation,  in  which  the  people  saw  an  addition 
to  the  Confederate  roll  of  distinguished  generalship,  and  delighted 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  effulgence  of  their  arms 
in  districts  which  had  not  yet  yielded  much  of  Southern  glory. 
The  new  commander  was  commissioned  a  fall  Genial,  and  was 
promptly  appointed,  by  Pr^idcnt  Davis,  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and,  without  delay, 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  bis  duties. 

In  an  army  of  volunteers  the  personal  appcarnnee  of  the  com- 
mander is  an  important  element  in  oljtaining  the  admiration  and 
conlidence  of  tlie  troop;^;  and,  indeed,  in  the  military  life,  this  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  be  of  much  more  consequence  in  the  people's 
eyes  than  in  other  professions  and  careers.  In  this  regard,  Grcu. 
A.  S.  Johnston  was  fortunate,  and  filled  all  that  the  popular 
imagination  coald  require  in  the  picture  of  a  hero.  He  was  more 
than  six  feet  high,  of  a  large  and  sinewy  frame,  in  the  vigour  of 
nmnhood,  about  sixty  years  of  age.  His  countenance  was  grave, 
dignified  and  commanding,  indicating  serious  thought,  but  without 
a  sign  of  au  '  -ity  upon  it  His  features  were  strongly  marked, 
showing  tlic  Scottish  lineage,  and  denoted  great  resolution  and 
composure  of  character.  His  complexion,  naturally  fair,  was,  from 
exposure,  a  deep  brown.  His  manner  was  courteous,  but  rather 
grave  and  silent.  The  whole  expression  was  at  once  grand  and 
pleasing;  and  it  was  often  said  of  him,  that  he  looked  like  one 
"  bom  to  command."  No  man  had  ever  more  devoted,  enthusiastic 
friends,  serving  him  from  affection,  ceaseless  in  praising  him,  hold* 
ing  it  an  honour  to  be  by  his  side,  and  ready  to  die  for  him  in  any 
cause.  It  is  only  a  strong  nature  that  wins  such  friends. 

18 
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On  assaming  command  and  establishing  Hmaelf  at  Bowling- 
Green,  Gen.  Johnston  issned  the  following  proclamation,  explain' 
ing  the  mnch  vexed  question  of  the  occupation  of  Kentucky  bjr 
Confederate  forces: 

"  Where AP,  the  armed  occupation  ofapartof  Kentnckj  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  preparations  "which  inanife^it  the  intention 
of  their  Government  to  invade  the  Confederate  States  through  that 
territory,  have  imposed  it  on  these  last,  as  a  necessity  of  sclf-do- 
fencei  to  enter  that  State  and  meet  the  invasion  upon  the  best  line 
for  military  operations;  and,  whereas,  it  is  proper  that  the  motives 
of  the  Government  of  the  Oonfederate  States  in  taking  this  step 
should  be  fully  known  to  the  world ;  now,  therefore,  I,  Albert  S. 
Johnston,  General  and  Commander  of  the  Western  Department  of 
the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  do  proclaim  that 
these  States  have  thus  marched  their  troops  into  Kentacl^  with  no 
hostile  intention  towards  its  people,  nor  do  they  desire  or  seek  to 
control  their  choice  in  regard  to  their  Tinioti  with  cither  of  the  con- 
federacies, or  to  sulijngate  their  State,  or  hohi  its  soil  against 
their  wishes.  On  the  contrary,  they  deem  it  to  be  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky  to  determine  their  own  position  in  regard  to 
the  belligerents.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will  join 
either  the  Confederacy,  or  maintain  a  separate  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  State.  The  armed  occupation  of  their  soil,  both 
as  to  its  extent  and  duration,  will,  therefore,  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  exigencies  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States. 
These  States  intend  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  public 
law  and  international  amity  as  between  themselves  and  Kentucky, 
and,  accordingly,  I  hereby  command  all  who  are  subject  to  my 
orders  to  pay  entire  respect  to  the  rights  of  projierty  and  the  legal 
authorities  within  that  State,  so  fur  as  the  same  may  he  compatible 
with  the  necessities  of  self-defence.  If  it  be  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality, 
then  the  effort  to  drive  out  the  lawless  intruders,  who  seek  to  make 
thdr  State  the  theatre  of  war,  will  aid  them  in  the  attainment  of 
their  wishes.  as  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose^  these 
people  desire  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  the  Confederate  States,  to 
whom  they  are  already  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  interest^  then  the 
appearance  and  aid  of  Confederate  troops  wiH  assist  them  to  make 
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an  opportunity  for  the  free  and  unbiased  expression  of  their  wUl 
upon  the  subject  But  if  it  be  true,  which  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  a  majority  of  those  people  desire  to  adhere  to  the  United 
States,  and  become  parties  to  the  war,  then  none  can  doubt  the 
light  of  the  other  belligerent  to  meet  that  war  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  waged.  Bat,  harbouring  no  such  suspicion,  I 
now  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  which  I  serve,  that 
its  army  will  be  withdrawn  from  Kentucky  so  soon  as  there  shall 
be  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  and  execution  of  a  like  in- 
tention on  the  })art  of  the  United  States. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

A.  S.  Johnston, 
Oeneralf  conmandinff  ihe  Western  D^artmeiU  of  iJie  Army 
of  ihe  OonfedsnUe  Stat^  of  Amefiocu 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  colMon  of  arms  must  soon  occur  in 
Qen.  Johnston's  department;  and  the  popular  expectation  of  great 

victories  there  would  have  been  very  much  dampened,  had  the 
people  known  the  real  situation  of  afiaiis.   He  had  but  little  over 

twenty  thousand  troops,  when  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
commanded  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  would  soon 
be  marching  to  Cincinnati,  and  fulfilling  the  cherished  popular 
hope  of  an  invaf'ion  of  Northern  territory.  This  exaltation  of 
Soutlicrn  hope  was  foolish  and  characteristic;  and  Gen.  Johnston 
knew  well  enough,  while  he  could  not  communicate  his  infonnatioa 
to  the  public,  and  moderate  the  vulgar  expectation,  that  his  con- 
dition was  desperate  in  the  extreme,  and  that  the  enemy  had  the 
most  formidable  advantages,  not  only  in  numbers  and  lesources, 
but  in  superiour  organization  and  drill.  Bnell  was  not  &r  &om  him, 
in  a  position  of  immense  strengtib,  with  an  army  said  to  be  50,000 
strong.  In  his  rear  was  the  Cumberland  Biver,  liable  to  rise  at  any 
moment,  and  to  admit  the  largest  class  steamers  as  high  as  Nashville. 
Then  there  waf?  the  Tennessee,  traversing  the  entire  State,  and 
capable  of  passing  gunboats  to  Alabama;  'nhile,  at  the  mouth  of 
both  these  rivers,  at  Paducah  and  Smitnfitld,  the  enemy  was  col- 
lecting an  enormous  furce,  both  naval  and  military.  The  army 
with  which  Geo.  Johnston  had  to  encounter  these  immense  prepara- 
tions, was  both  inadequate  and  raw.  In  October,  he  wrote  to  the 
War  Department:  "We  have  received  but  little  accession  to  our 
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ranks  ainoe  the  Confederate  forces  crossed  the  line— in  fact^  no  such 
enthosiastic  demonstration  as  to  justify  any  movements  not  war- 
ranted by  our  ability  to  maintain  our  own  communications."  He 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  government  for  reinforcements.  He 
made  a  call  upon  several  States  of  the  Southwest^  incltuling  Ten* 
nesseci  for  large  numbers  of  troops.  The  call  was  revoked  at  the 
instance  of  the  authorities  in  Richmond,  who  declined  to  furnish 
twelve  months'  volunteers  with  arm<^ ;  and  here  was  another 
instance  of  petty  objtctii his  at  Richmond,  in  an  exigency  that  surely 
required  action,  without  reference  to  those  forms  and  routine  ia 
which  the  goverameut  chose,  to  the  last,  to  administer  its  military 
service. 

Gen.  Johnston  was  forced  to  silence  before  the  public.  He 
could  not  acquiunt  them  with  the  true  situation,  and  fence  his 
reputation,  in  case  of  disaster,  by  discovering  how  small  his  force 
was,  and  explaining  how  he  was  baffled  by  Mr.  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min,  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Bichmond.  It  was  a  case  of  severe 
self*abnegation.  The  commander  suffered  daily  from  the  has^ 
and  uninformed  criticisms  of  the  newspaper  press.  He  was  twitted 
with  his  former  reputation  ;  he  was  declared  incompetent ;  and  the 
constant  interrogatory  in  the  journals  was,  how  long  wiis  aslow  and 
unsyinpailictio  commander  to  delay  to  pluck  the  victory  which  a 
brave  and  sulKeienl  army  panted  to  obtain. 

The  truth  was  revealed  with  the  fail  of  Fort  Donelson.  It  was 
then  known  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  given  the  better  half  of  his  army 
to  defend  that  place,  and  that  when  surrendered  to  overwhelming 
odds  (G^ns.  Floyd  and  Pillow  escaping)  he  was  left  with  not  more 
than  twelve  thousand  men,  to  make  tiie  retreat  from  Kashville^ 
which  this  event  had  made  imperative.  To  President  Davis  he 
wrote :  "  In  my  first  report  I  remained  silent"  («. «.  with  reference 
to  the  embarrassments  which  surrounded  him  in  his  attempts  to 
avert  or  remedy  the  disaster  of  Fort  Donelson).  "  This  silence 
jou  were  kind  enough  to  attribute  to  my  generosity.  I  will  not 
lay  claim  to  the  motive  to  excuse  my  course.  I  observed  silence, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  the  best  way  to  serve  the  eause  and  the  ei)untry. 
The  facts  were  not  fulxy  ivnuwii  j  dibcoiiteut  prevailed,  and  oriticibm 
or  condemnation  was  more  likely  to  augment  than  to  cure  the  evil. 
I  refrained,  well  knowing  that  heavy  censures  would  fiili  upon  me, 
but  convinced  that  it  was  better  to  endure  them  for  the  present| 
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and  defer  to  a  more  propitioiis  time^  an  investigation  of  tbe  con- 

duot  of  tlie  Generals,  for,  in  the  meantime,  their  services  are  re- 
quired, and  t]ieir  innuences  useful.  For  tliese  reasons,  Caens.  Floyd 
and  Pillow  were  assigned  to  duty,  for  I  still  felt  confidence  iu  their 
gallantry,  their  energy,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Confederacy, 
The  test  of  merit,  in  my  profession,  with  the  people,  is  success.  It 
is  a  ha/rd  ruZe,  hut  I  think  U  righL  If  I  join  this  corps  to  the  forces 
of  Gen.  Beanregard  (I  confess  a  hazardous  experiment),  then  those 
who  are  now  exclaiming  against  me  will  be  without  an  aigument" 

The  experiment  was  eventually  made.  On  leaving  Nashville 
Gen.  Johnston  fell  back  to  Murfreesboro.  There  he  managed  to 
collect  an  army  able  to  offer  battle;  b«t  the  weather  was  so  inclem- 
ent, and  the  floods  in  the  river  sach  as  to  wash  the  bridges  away, 
that  nothing  efTeetive  could  be  aeeomplished.  He  therefore 
marched  on,  and  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur,  in  Alabama, 
e^rrly  in  March,  lSt;2,  and  soon  afterwards  a  portion  of  bis  army 
joined  the  coramund  of  iJeauregard  and  Bragg,  the  whole  force 
being  drawn  in  around  Corinth. 

So  Sslt  the  events  of  the  campaign  west  of  the  Alleghanies— 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  the  &11  of  Fort  Donelson,  the  evacoar 
tion  of  Oolnmbus — ^had  been  of  the  most  disastrous  and  serious 
consequence  to  the  Confederate  cause.  It  wUl  be  well  here  to  look 
to  the  map  to  obtain  an  intelligent  view  of  the  only  campaign  of 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  closing  with  the  untimely  death  of  the  com- 
mander. The  events  referred  to  opened  to  the  enemy  no  less  than 
three  water  avenues — the  Misi?i«sippi.  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cum- 
berland rivers,  gave  him  bases  of  operations  on  the  banks  of  these 
riveis,  and  left  t lie  Confederates  no  practicable  line  of  operations  in 
all  West  and  Middle  Tennessee.  The  newspaper  press  of  the  Oon- 
fedcracj,  which  was  never  candid  with  the  public,  and  delighted 
to  misrepresent  and  insult  all  the  successes  of  the  enemy,  attempted 
for  some  time  to  make  light  of  the  loss  of  the  fbrts^  and  told  it  as  a 
story  of  a  capture  of  hastily  constructed  earthworks,  mounting  a 
few  cannon — a  paltry  and  unworthy  price  for  a  great  army  and  fleet 
to  rejoice  ovej.  But  this  view  shut  out  the  strategic  importance 
of  these  points,  and  was  to  the  last  degree  superficial.  The  gravity 
of  the  events  was  that  it  bad  broken  the  Confederate  line  in  the 
West,  and  transf^-rred  the  camf)aign  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Tennessee;  the  Oontederate  army  being  Ibrced  now  to  take  a  posi- 
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tion  at  Corinth,  to  defend  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  to  command 
tbe  railroads  diverging  thence  eastward  and  southward. 

But  here  Gen.  Johnston  was  inspired  with  a  new  hopo.  and 
found  a  favounibie  conjuncture  for  a  great  battle,  in  wuu-li  he 
might  recover  from  his  diaasteis,  and  repair  his  reputation  so 
unjustly  and  craellj  injured  by  the  carping  critics  of  the  news- 
papers. He  had  said  to  his  fHends,  that  he  was  confident  oi 
retrieving  his  fortunes  at  no  distant  day.  The  opportunity  fi>r 
action  had  now  come ;  Grant's  army,  brought  down  the  Tennessee 
Biver,  was  already  in  his  fronts  whUe  Baell  was  marching  on  the 
same  point  by  land ;  and  Gen.  Johnston  proposed  to  attack  before 
the  junction  of  the  two  foreea. 

On  the  cvc  of  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  he  made  the  following 
glowing  and  coniident  address  to  his  troops : 

^^iSolditrs  of  lJi(i  Army  ofiJie  Mississij/jji : 

"  I  have  put  you  in  motion  to  o^  battle  to  the  inyadOTs  of  y  onr 
country.  With  the  resolution  and  disciplined  valour  becoming 
men,  fighting  as  you  are,  for  all  worth  living  or  dying  for,  you  can 
but  march  to  a  decisive  victory  over  the  agrarian  mercenaries  sent 
to  subjugate  and  despoil  you  of  your  liberties,  property  and  honour. 
Bemember  the  precious  stake  involved ;  remember  the  dependence 
of  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your  sisters,  and  your  children  on 
the  result;  remember  the  fair,  broad,  abounding  land,  the  happy 
homes  and  ties  that  would  be  desolated  by  your  defeat.  The  eyes 
and  the  hopes  of  eight  millions  of  people  rest  ui>on  you ;  you  are 
expected  to  show  yourself  worthy  of  your  race  and  lineage — 
worthy  of  the  women  of  the  South,  whose  noble  devotion  in  ihia 
war  has  never  been  exceeded  at  any  time.  With  such  incentives  to 
brave  deeds,  and  with  the  trust  that  God  is  with  us,  your  Generals 
will  lead  you  confidently  to  the  combat^  assured  of  success." 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  6th  April,  the  enemy  was  attacked 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ciorinth,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ten* 
nessee  River.  A  small  log-cabin,  termed  Shiloh  Church,  gave  its 
name  to  the  battle.  The  first  line  of  the  Confed-^mtps,  commanded 
by  Hardee,  was  soon  engaged,  struck  the  left  of  Sherman's  line,  and 
threw  it  into  wikl  confusion.  Until  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
to  his  camps,  Hardee's  corps  only  bad  been  engaged  i  and  while 
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the  masses  of  Federal  in&ntry  desperatelj  strove  to  make  a  stand 

Here,  the  line  of  Confederates  was  for  a  moment  clieclced  and  dis- 
mayed. At  this  time  Gen,  Johnston  rode  forward  with  Gen. 
Breckinridge,  and  seisdng  a  musket,  presented  it  at  a  charge- 
bayonet,  and  called  on  the  men  to  follow.  Tn  the  scene  liis  grand 
figure  stained  to  expand  to  gigantic  poportions ;  be  was  mastered 
by  excitement,  and  in  his  eagerness,  forgetting  formal  orders,  he 
beckoned  his  men  on  to  the  charge.  The  g^ant  Kentockians 
were  the  first  to  follow— Tennesseeans,  Mississippians  and  Arkan- 
sans  caught  the  heroic  contagion ;  and  now  the  line  moved  steadily 
forward  at  donble-qnick,  and  then,  with  a  wild  rush,  recdving  the 
deadly  iron  blast  as  it  swept  along  the  slopes,  and  pouring  over 
the  batteries,  they  scattered  the  heavy  masses  of  the  in&ntry  in  the 
•wildest  confusion.  This  was  the  mightiest  effort  of  physical  force 
and  courage  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  Gen.  Johnston  perceived  the 
success  of  his  appeal,  and  that  his  men  had  caught  the  S}nrit  which 
he  had  sought  to  infuse  into  them,  and  were  moving  forward  with 
the  requisite  vigour  and  resiolulion,  he  rode  from  the  front,  and 
retamed  to  his  original  commanding  positTon,  a  little  in  the  rear 
and  on  the  right,  and  waited  the  result  of  the  assault. 

At  half-past  ten  o^dock,  the  whole  of  the  first  line  of  the 
Federal  army  was  in  utter  rout  and  confusion.  Gen.  Johnston, 
magnificently  mounted,  rode  now  in  advance,  his  thoughts  only  on 
the  great  victory  he  was  about  achieving.  As  he  pressed  rapidly  for> 
ward,  one  of  his  aides,  perceiving  blood  on  his  clothes,  anxiously 
asked  if  he  was  wounded.  He  replied,  "  Only  a  scratch ;"  adding, 
in  entire  unconsciousness  of  self,  with  his  eyes  on  his  troops :  "  Was 
not  that  splendidly  done!  glorious  fellows  1  we  have  got  tbcm 
now!"  Another  moment  he  reele<l  in  the  saddle  and  wub  iilted 
down  a  dying  man.  Ilis  boot  being  pulled  off,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  full  of  blood,  and  that  the  purple  current  was  still  flowing 
rapidly  from  a  smid]  wound  under  the  knee.  It  was  indeed  a 
small  wound  to  produce  death  in  a  hale  and  vigourous  man.  But 
an  artery  had  been  severed,  and  what  he  had  thought  a  scratch 
proved  a  mortal  hurt.  The  body  was  borne  from  the  fire  into  a 
ravine;  stimulants  were  applied ;  hut  the  commander  was  already 
dead;  and  as  anxious,  grief-stricken  voices  sought  to  arouse  him, 
there  was  no  sign  of  recognition  on  the  grave  countenance,  peace* 
fully  and  grandly  composed  in  death. 
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The  day's  work  was  done;  but  the  victory  that  it  promised  was 
not  acliieved.  There  is  jcason  to  suppose  that  if  Gen.  Johnston 
had  not  been  stopped  by  tlic  untimely  messenger  of  death,  the 
reverse  of  the  second  day  of  Siiiloh  would  not  have  beea  experi- 
enced, and  that  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Grant  wotild  have  been 
crushed,  before  Bnell's  rdnforoements  oon]d  have  saved  him.  It 
is  said  that  as  his  victorions  lines  were  sweeping  the  field,  Gen. 
Johnston,  nnconsdous  of  his  wonnd,  remarked  to  one  of  his  staff: 
♦'We  will  water  our  horses  in  the  Tennessee  River  to-night."  His 
army  fell  short  of  the  victory  that  the  commander  would  have 
grasped ;  but  even  apart  from  regret  for  that,  never  bad  a  death 
before  been  so  deeply  lamented  in  all  parts  of  tlie  South  as  that  of 
Gen.  A.  .Toiniston.  The  people  remembered  liis  virtues,  and 
recalled  liis  noble  countenance;  they  considered  how  cruelly  he 
had  been  abused  by  the  newspapers,  and  bow  in  the  lirat  part  of 
his  campaign,  although  President  Davis  was  personally  well  dis^ 
posed  towards  him — ^indeed,  an  ardent  friend — ^he  had  been  sacrificed 
by  meddlesome  authorities  in  the  War  Department;  ihey  resented 
all  fi>rmer  injustice  done  him ;  they  dwelt  on  the  dramatic  circum- 
stance  of  his  death ;  and  they" remembered  that  he  had  fallen  on 
the  pathway  to  a  great  victory,  which  God  did  not  spare  him  to 
complete. 

The  public  honours  paid  to  his  memory  were  exceedingly  ap- 
propriate and  tender.  His  death  was  commemorated  in  a  special 
message  of  President  Davis  to  Congress.    He  wrote: 

"But  an  all-wise  Creator  has  been  pleased,  while  vouchsafing 
to  us  His  countenance  in  battle,  to  aJO^t  us  with  a  severe  dispen- 
sation, to  which  we  must  bow  in  humble  submission.  The  last 
long,  lingering  hope  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  but  too  true,  that 
Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  is  no  more.  My  long  and  close 
friendship  with  this  departed  chiefi»in  and  patriot,  forbid  me  to 
trust  myself  in  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which  this  intelligence 
has  evoked.  Without  doing  injustice  to  the  living,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  our  loss  is  irreparable.  Among  the  shining  hosts  of 
the  great  and  good  who  now  cluster  around  the  banner  of  our 
countr}',  tlierc  exists  no  purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul,  tlian  that 
of  the  illustrious  man  whose  death  1  join  you  in  lamenting.  In 
biij  death  lie  has  illustrated  the  character  for  wliich,  through  life, 
he  was  conspicaous — that  of  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion 
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to  duty  with  his  whole  ener^es.  Bent  on  obtaining  the  Tictoxy 
which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  country's  cause,  heTode  on  to  the 

accomplishment  of  his  object,  forgetful  of  self,  while  his  very  life- 
blood  was  fast  ebbing  away.  His  last  brcatli  cheered  his  comrades 
on  to  victory.  The  last  sound  he  heard  was  their  shout  of  victory. 
His  last  thoiiglit  was  his  country,  and  long  and  deeply  will  hifi 
country  mourn  iiis  loss." 

In  the  aimy  his  death  was  announced  in  the  following  general 
orders: 

HKADaVASXBSS  AbHT  OT  UlsaiBBIVP^  ) 

CoBDiTH,  ICifia,  April  10,  1862.  ) 

SoiJ>iERS:— Your  late  Commander-in-Chie^  Gen.  A,  S.  John« 

ston,  is  dead :  a  fefirless  soldier,  a  sagacious  captain,  a  reproachless 
man  has  fallen.  One  wlio,  iu  his  devotion  to  our  cause,  shrank 
from  no  sacriliee  ;  one  who,  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  sa})lime  courage,  challenged  djinger,  and  perished  gal- 
lantly for  his  country,  while  leading  forward  his  brave  columns  to 
victory.  His  dgnal  example  of  heroism  and  patriotism,  if  imi- 
tated, would  make  his  army  invincible*  A  grateful  country 
will  mourn  his  loss,  revere  his  name^  and  cherish  his  many 
virtues. 

P.  G.  T.  Beattbegabd,  General  commanding. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Kew  Orleans,  and  was  finally  interred 

there  with  an  august  ceremony,  a  ruilitary  and  civic  procession  fol- 
lowing it  to  the  last  resting-place  in  what  is  known  as  the  St.  Louis 
Cemetery.  As  the  body  rep<^«cd  in  state,  before  the  burial,  thou- 
sands visited  it;  many  shed  tears  of  true  grief;  the  gentle  hands 
and  weeping  eyes  of  women  adorned  the  mournful  scene ;  and  the 
coffin,  covered  with  beautiful  flowers,  containing  the  dead  warrior, 
with  his  sheathed  sword  by  his  side,  was  attended  to  the  cemetery 
not  only  by  a  procession  of  dignitaries,  but  by  a  long  train  of  heart- 
stricken  mourners,  carrying  in  their  faces  the  emblems  of  woe. 
Beoently  a  lady  passing  through  this  crowded  cemetery  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Gen.  Johnston,  found  the  following  written  epitaph  pasted 
upon  a  rough  board  attached  to  the  tomb.  The  author  is  not 
known ;  but  an  inscription  moro  classic  and  noble  has  seldom  been 
put  over  the  head  of  the  dead : 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Behind  this  stone  is  laid, 
For  a  season, 
Albert  Sidney  JoiiNSTON', 
A  Geaeral  iu  the  Army  of  the  Goiifederate  States, 
Who  fell  at  Shiloh,  Tenn., 
On  the  sixth  day  of  April,  A,B., 
Eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj-two,* 
A  man  tried  in  many  high  offices 
And  critical  enterprises. 
And  [band  fiuthful  in  all. 
His  life  was  one  long  sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience ; 
And  even  that  life,  on  a  woeful  Sabbath, 
I)id  he  yield  as  a  holocaust  to  his  country's  need. 
Not  wholly  understood  was  he  while  he  lived  ; 
Bat,  in  his  death  his  greatness  stands  oon^css'd 
In  a  people's  tears, 
BeBolute,  moderate,  clear  of  envj,  yet  not  wanting 
In  that  firmer  ambition  which  makes  men  great  and 

pnre. 

In  his  honouj^impregnable ; 
In  his  simplicity-Hsablime. 
No  country  e^er  had  a  truer  son — ^no  cause  a  nobler 

champion ; 

Ko  people  a  bolder  defender— no  principle  a  purer 

victim 
Than  the  dead  Soldier 
Who  sleeps  here  I 
The  cause  for  which  he  perished  is  lost^ — 
The  people  for  whom  he  fought  are  crushed— 
l^e  hopes  in  which  he  trusted  are  shattered — 
The  Flag  he  loved  guides  no  more  the  charging  lines; 
But  his  &me,  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  that 
time,  which 

^ppily  is  not  so  much  the  tomb  of  Virtue  as  its 

shrine. 

Shall,  in  the  years  to  come,  fire  modest  worth  to 

noble  ends. 
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la  honour,  now,  our  great  captain  rests; 
A  bereaved  people  mourn  him. 
Three  commonwealths  proudly  claim  him; 
And  hiatory  shall  cherish  him 
Among  those  choicer  spirit^  who,  holding  their  coQSCieuce 
tmrnbced  with  blame, 
Have  been,  in  all  oonjunctores,  true  to  themselves, 
their  country,  and  their  QocL 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EqiuTOcal  rcputatioQ  of  Gaa.  Bmgg  in  tho  war. — His  services  in  Mexico, — Offers  his 
sword  to  louisiaiuu— Hto  oommand  at  Femwoola.— QaUaat  partkipatiaii  in  the 
ImttlG  of  ShQoh. — His  reflertions  tipon  Gen.  Be  auregard. — In  commaod  of  HbB 
Western  forces.— His  Kentucky  campaign,  as  correspondent  to  the  Virprinia 
oampaignori862^Battle  of  PenyriUew—GteiLBra^^'sretreat  through  Oumberl^ 
Qsik— Critioisins  and  recriidiiatkos  tonching  the  camp^gn. 

The  name  of  Braxton  Bragg  is  oonnected  with  so  mucli  of 
recrimination  in  the  late  war,  and  bns  Ijeen  bandied  so  violently 
between  admirers  and  censors,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  balance  for 
history  bis  character  and  deeds.  In  a  jxjpulaubiojn'apby,  however, 
"we  have  nothint^  to  do  with  disj^uted  quc.-^tions  of  military  science, 
unless  to  refer  to  tbcni  in  a  very  general  way;  and  with  this 
explanation  we  shall  proceed  to  give  the  main  events  in  the  military 
life  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  a  view  of  his  character,  with  a  sincere  effort 
to  do  equal  justice  to  the  man,  and  to  the  cause  in  which  his  record 
was  so  confased  by  partisanship,  and  bis  reputation  so  equivocal 
through  constant  recrimination. 

He  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina ;  bom  in  Warren  County,  in 
1815.  Having  graduated  at  West  Point,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  second-lieutenant  of  the  Third  Artillery,  July  1,  1887; 
engaged  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  in  188S  was  promoted  to  a  first- 
lieutenancy.  In  the  Mexican  war  be  served  under  Gen.  Taylor, 
and  on  the  9th  Ma\%  LSlt!,  was  hrevettcd  captain  "for  gallant 
and  diatinguisb^  conduct  in  the  deience  of  Foit  Brown,  Texas.'* 
His  other  services  in  Mexico  were  meritorious,  and  he  was  brevetted 
major  "for  gallant  conduct  in  the  several  conflicts  at  Monterey,  on 
the  2l8t,  22d,  and  28d  of  September,  1846."  At  Buena  Yista  he 
commanded  a  battery,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery ;  and  it 
was  popnlarly  reported  that  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagemenl^ 
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G«n.  Taylor  rodo  to  his  battery,  and  gave  his  famous  nonchaJani 
order:  "A  little  more  grape,  Capt.  Bragg  t"  The  phrase  gave  a 
familiar  title  to  Bragg,  although  tiie  anecdote  has  been  impeached, 
and  is  of  doubtful  authority.  For  his  service  on  this  field,  Bragg 
was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel. 

A  singular  incident  is  related  of  his  military  life  in  Mexico, 
which  we  give  in  Col.  Bragg's  own  words.  He  says,  in  a  letter 
to  a  frien^i,  dated  August  27,  1847  ;  "  An  attempt  was  made,  about 
2  A.M.,  night  before  hist,  to  assaBsiuatc  nie  in  niv  bed.  I  have  no 
clue  to  the  perpetrator,  and  can  suggest  no  reaiiun  for  the  act.  My 
escape  without  iigury  is  almost  lairaciilous.  As  exaggerated 
aooonnts  may  reach  the  press,  the  truth  may  interest  you.  A 
twelye-pound  shell,  heavily  charged,  was  placed  within  two  feet  of 
my  bed,  just  outside  of  my  tent,  and  exploded  by  a  slow  match; 
the  figments  literally  riddling  my  tent  and  bedding,  pieces  passing 
above  and  below  me,  some  through  a  blanket  spread  over  me,  and  yet 
I  was  untouched.  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.*' 

At  the  period  of  the  commenoement  of  hostilities  between  the 
North  and  South  CoL  Bragg,  wlio  had  resigned  from  the  United 
States  service,  was  cultivating  a  phuitution  iu  Louisiana.  He 
offered  his  sword  to  the  cause  of  the  Sooth  ;  lio  was  made  Com- 
maiider-in  cliief  of  the  vohmteer  forces  of  I  ,iOui?iana;  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  Confederate  power,  his  liiilitary  eApeiience  was 
remembered,  and  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  by  Presi- 
dent Davis,  and  put  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Pensacola. 

The  Federals  held  Fort  Pickens,  and  there  was  an  eager  expec- 
tation  of  the  public  that  the  drama  of  Fort  Sumter  would  be 
repeated  here,  and  an  attempt  made  to  take  this  work,  which, 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  Santa  Bosa  Island,  commanded  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  But  the  events  of  the  siege  proved  of 
but  little  intereist.  On  the  8th  October,  1861,  Gen.  Bragg  sent  an 
expedition  to  break  up  an  encampment  of Billy  Wilson  "  Zouaves 
on  the  island,  which  was  of  doubtful  success ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
month  the  Federal  fleet  replied  by  a  lame  attem^  assisted  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  to  bombard  and  capture  the  Con  federate  position.  On 
this  event  Gen.  Bragg  published  the  following  congratulatory  order: 

Nkab  FxmoOLA,  Vll^  Nor.  36, 1861. 

The  signal  success  which  has  crowned  our  forty  hours'  conflict 
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with  tibe  arrogant  and  confident  enemy — ^whoae  government,  it 
seems,  is  hourly  looking  for  an  annoanoement  of  his  success  in 
capturing  our  position — should  fill  our  hearts  with  gratitude  to  a 
merciful  Proyidenoe.  This  terrific  bombardment  of  more  than 
a  hundred  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  causing  the  very  earth  to 
tremble  around  us,  has,  from  tbc  wild  firing  of  the  enemy,  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  only  seven  lives,  with  eight  wounded  ;  but  two  of 
them  seriously,  five  of  the  deaths  from  an  accident,  and  but  two 
from  the  enemy's  .shot.  "We  have  crippled  their  ships,  and  driven 
them  off,  and  forced  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitjkens,  in  its  impotent 
rage,  to  slake  its  revenge  by  firing  on  our  bospital|  and  burning 
the  habitations  of  our  innocent  women  and  children,  who  have 
been  driven  therefrom  by  an  unannounced  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
For  the  coolness,  devotion,  and  conspicuous  gallantry  of  the  troops, 
the  General  tenders  his  cordial  thanli^ ;  but  for  the  precision  of  their 
firing,  in  this  their  first  practice,  whi  ■  ;  ould  have  done  credit  to 
vetOTans,  he  is  unable  to  express  his  admiration.  Their  country 
and  their  enemy  will  both  remember  the  22d  and  2$d  of  No- 
vember. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Bragg. 

la  February,  1862,  Gen.  Bragg,  now  made  a  Major-Generul, 
had  his  headquarters  established  at  Mobile;  and  shortly  afterwards 
joined  his  forces  with  the  army  of  the  Hississippi,  under  command 
of  Qen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  His  first  important  field  was  at 
Shiloh,  where  he  commanded  the  Second  and  largest  army  corps, 
consisting  of  13,589  troops.  In  this  action.  Gen.  1'  r  gg  made  an 
excellent  mark,  and  answered  all  the  expectations  which  his  repu- 
tation had  inspired.  When  the  first  line  of  Confederates,  driving 
the  enemy  through  his  camp?,  was  found  to  fdter  ns  it  cnmc  upon 
the  Fe(leral  batteries,  posted  on  craineiiccs,  witl^  strong  infantry 
supports,  Bragg  moved  up  steadily  and  promptly  to  its  support, 
developed  bis  whole  line,  and  swept  the  ground,  capturing  three 
large  eneanipnients,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery. 

Of  the  singular  close  of  the  day's  performances,  Gen.  Bmgg 
writes  as  follows:  "The  troops  were  soon  put  in  motion,  i^pond* 
ing  with  great  alacrity  to  the  command  of  '  Forward !  let  every 
order  be  forward.'  It  was  now  probably  past  four  o^clocl^  the 
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desceDding  san  warning  us  to  press  oar  advantage,  and  finish  the 
work  beforo  night  shoold  compel  iis  to  desist.  Fairly  in  motion, 
these  commands  again,  with  a  common  head,  and  a  common  pur- 
pose^ swept  all  before  them.  I^citb(  r  battery  nor  battalion  could 
withstand  their  onslaught.  Pacing  through  camp  after  camp, 
rich  in  military  spoils  of  every  kind,  the  enemy  was  driven  head- 
long from  tvci'v  position,  and  thrown  in  confused  masses  npon  the 
river  bank,  behind  his  heavy  aitillery,  and  under  cover  of  his 
gunboats  at  the  lf?nding.  lie  had  left  neariy  the  whole  of  his 
light  artillery  iu  our  hands,  and  some  three  thousand  or  more 
prisoners,  who  were  cut  off  from  their  retreat  by  the  closing  in 
of  our  troops  on  the  left,  under  Major-Gen.  Polk,  with  a  portion  of 
his  reserve  corps,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Buggies,  with  Anderson's  and 
Pond's  brigades  of  his  division.  The  prisoners  were  dispatched 
to  the  rear  under  a  proper  guard,  all  else  being  left  on  the  field, 
that  we  might  press  our  advantage.  T^c  enemy  had faJkn  hack  tn 
much  cmjusum^  and  tvas  crowded  in  v/norganized  masses  <m  the  river 
"bank,  vainly  slriving  to  cross.  They  were  covered  by  a  battery  of 
heavy  gnns  well  served,  and  their  two  gunboats,  which  now  poured 
a  heavy  lire  upon  our  supposed  positions,  for  we  ^vere  entirely  hid 
by  the  forest  Their  fire,  though  terriiic  in  sound,  and  producing 
some  eoMstemation  at  first,  did  us  no  damage,  as  the  shells  all  passed 
over,  and  exploded  far  beyond  our  positions.  As  soon  as  our 
troops  could  be  again  formed  and  put  in  motion,  the  order  was 
given  to  move  forward  at  all  points,  and  su-'x;_p  Oie  enemy  frcm  the 
JUJd.  The  sun  was  about  disappearing,  so  that  little  time  was  left 
us  to  finish  the  glorious  work  of  the  day ;  a  day  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  warfiure  for  its  daring  dee(^  brilliant  achievements, 
and  heavy  sacrifices.  Our  troops,  greatly  exhausted  by  twelve 
hours*  incessant  fighting,  without  food»  mostly  responded  to  the 
order  with  alaeritv,  and  the  movement  rommmcf^l  m'fh  fivfry  jytos- 
j-tect  of  success,  though  a  heav\'  battoi'y  in  our  iVont,  and  the  gun* 
boata  on  our  right,  seemed  determined  to  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground.  Jzist  at  this  time,  an  order  rvas  received  from  Vie  Command- 
ing-General^  k>  wiihdraw  Oie  forces  beyorul  iJie  eneiny's  fire.  As  this 
was  communicated  in  many  instances  direct  to  brigade  commanders, 
the  troops  were  soon  in  motion,  and  ike  action  ceased.  The  different 
commands,  mixed  and  scattered,  bivouacked  at  points  most  con- 
venient to  their  positional,  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
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g  u  ns.  All  firing,  except  a  lialf-hoar  shot  from  the  gunboats,  ceased, 
and  the  night  was  passed  in  qnieL'* 

Of  the  criticism,  which  the  statement  above  evidently  contains^ 
respecting  Gcd.  Beauregard^s  failure  to  complete  the  victory  of  the 
first  day  of  Shiloh  (reversed  as  it  was  by  the  events  of  the  next 
twenty-four  hours)  it  will  be  obvious  to  remark,  tbat  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  Gen.  Bragg  did  not  adopt  for  himself  this  lesson  of 
improving  critieul  opporluiiities.  ior  we  shall  see,  in  his  subse- 
quent e;im|)aigns,  tliat  he  repeated  many  times  the  very  errour  he 
reprehended,  never  completed  his  successes,  and  of  all  Confederate 
GeneriUswas  most  famous  iovjirst'day  batiks^  and  for  victx>ries  with 
defeats  on  their  heels. 

The  second  day  of  Shiloh  brought  BuelPs  army  on  the  scene, 
and  ended  with  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  to  Corinth.  Bragg 
was  made  a  fall  General  after  the  battle;  and  when  Beauregard 
retired  his  army  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Corinth,  among  the 
forests  of  Mississippi,  occasion  was  taken  of  his  furlough  to  recruit 
his  health,  to  put  Bragg  in  command  of  his  department,  and  to 
give  him  the  conduct  of  the  whole  eampaign,  between  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  the  Mississitipi  River. 

A  grand  scheme  was  now  organized  lor  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign, embracing  the  whole  theatre  of  the  war  in  the  West.  Gen. 
Bragg  had  addressed  his  troops  in  significant  language.  He  had 
proclaimed  to  them :  "  The  slight  reverses  we  have  met  on  the 
sea-board  have  worked  us  good  as  well  as  evil ;  the  brave  troops 
so  long  retained  there  have  hastened  to  swell  your  numbers,  while 
the  gallant  Yan  Dom  and  invincible  Price,  with  the  ever  success- 
ful '  Army  of  the  West,*  are  now  in  your  midst,  with  numbers 
almost  equalling  the  *  Army  of  Shiloh.*  We  have,  then,  but  to 
strike  and  destroy ;  and  as  the  enemy's  whole  resources  are  concen- 
trated here,  we  shall  not  only  redeem  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  at  one  blow,  but  open  the  portals  of  the  whole  !North> 
west." 

The  campaign  hinted  liere  was  intended  as  tlic  western  corre- 
spondent to  the  grand  movement  of  lbG2  in  Virginia,  to  relieve  the 
country  of  the  invaders,  and  put  the  enemy  back  upon  the  frontier. 
The  theatre  was  a  much  larger  one  than  that  on  which  Lee  was 
contending.  The  proposed  line  of  operations  extended  for  a  dis* 
tanoe  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  miles,  from  Cumberland 
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Gapi  on  the  bordeiB  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  It  was  proposed  to  assault 
Baton  Bouge  at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  lin^  to  manoeuvTe 
against  the  Federal  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth  in  the  centre, 
and  to  operate  from  its  extreme  right  ;iqainst  Eastern  Kentucky. 
With  these  olijocts  in  view,  a  small  army  under  Gen.  Breckinridge 
was  assembled  in  Louisiana,  a  larger  force  urjil*  r  Van  Dorn  in 
Upper  Mississippi,  whilst  a  still  more  furniiduble  army,  under 
Gen,  Bragg,  wim  organized  in  Eastern  Tennessee  for  the  invasion 
of  Kentucky. 

It  was  a  magnificent  prospect,  in  which  Bragg  indulged  visions 
of  a  transcendent  fame,  and  the  public  was  dazzled  with  great 
expectations.  In  August  he  b^an  his  movement  from  Tupelo,  in 
Mississippi,  through  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  Chat- 
tanooga, with  a  view  to  operations  in  East  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. His  army  was  now  divided  into  three  corps,  respectively 
commanded  hv  \f rtjor-Genornls  Polk,  TTardce,  and  Kirby  Smith ; 
the  latte  r  bring  at  Knoxville,  ready  to  push  forward  when  Bragg 
shonl'l  reach  Chattanooga,  After  arriving  here,  Bragg  ascertained 
that  Kirby  Smith  had  turned  Cumberland  Gap  and  was  marching 
on  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Gen.  Humphrey  Marehall  was  to  enter 
Eastern  Kentucky  from  Western  Virginia ;  and  Bragg  was  now 
elated  with  the  prospect  that  BuelPs  army,  which  had  fallen  back 
from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Hailroad,  and  appeared  now 
likely  to  make  a  hopeless  race  to  get  between  the  Confederates 
and  the  Ohio,  "was  pretty  well  disposed  of."  He  dispatched  to 
Gen.  Yan  Dorn,  who  remained  in  the  Mississippi  district:  Sher- 
man anrl  Rosecrans  we  leave  to  yon  and  Price,  satisfied  yon  can 
dispose  of  them,  and  ur  cmf'lnifhj  hr>p^  to  meet  you  on  the  OJu'o." 

On  the  6th  September,  Gren.  Bragg  entered  Kentucky,  and 
marched  to  the  right  of  Bowling  Green,  sending  an  advanee  on  to 
Mumfordsville  to  demand  its  surrender.  Mumfordbviilt;  is  a  largo 
town  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad,  and  Bragg  was  now 
between  it  and  BuelPs  army  at  Bowling  Green.  On  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, Mumfordsville  surrendered,  and  more  than  four  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  It  appeared  now  that  the  crisis  of  the  cam- 
paign had  arrived ;  for  Bragg  was  on  the  road  by  which  Buell 
would  be  forced  to  march  to  get  between  the  Confederate  and  the 
Ohio  Hiver,  while  Kirby  Smith,  at  Lexington,  threatened  LouisvillCi 
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about  fifty  miles  distant.    In  this  conjuncture,  however,  Gen. 

Bragg  very  unexpectedly  declined  battle,  for  no  otLer  reason  that 
has  ever  been  developed  than  that  given  in  his  official  report; 
that  his  subsistence  was  low,  and  that  "a  serious  engagenieiil  would 
not  fail,  whatever  its  results,  to  materially  crijtple  him."  Tho 
consecjucnce  was  thatBuell,  without  opposiiion  and  almost  withia 
sight  of  the  Confederate  army,  effected  his  march  to  Louisville, 
recapturing  Mumfordsville  on  the  way,  whilst  Bragg,  marching 
first  to  Bardstown  and  then  to  Frankfort,  contented  himself  with 
inaugurating  a  provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky.* 

*  Here  Gten.  Bragg  isaned  a  long  ifaetorioal  address,  portioiiui  of  which  we  copy 

below: 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  JTOBTHWEST, 

The  reeponsibilify  then  rests  with  yon,  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  of  continoing 
an  unjust  aud  aggressire  warfare  on  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States.  AvA  in 
tite  uame  of  reasoQ  and  humanitj,  1  call  upon  you  to  pause  and  reflect,  what  cause 
of  quarrel  so  Uoody  haye  you  against  these  States,  and  what  are  you  to  gain  hy  it 
Naturo  has  set  her  sent  upon  these  States,  aud  marked  them  out  to  be  yonr  fnends 
and  aIlic-8.  Sh?  has  hound  thf^Ti  to  you  by  all  the  ties  of  gc(^rapMcal  eont!|?u5ty  and 
ooafgrmatioii,  aud  tike  gnjat  nmtuul  mt^ccsita  of  commerce  and  productions.  When 
the  passions  of  ttus  unnatural  war  shall  have  subsided,  and  reason  resumes  her  swsy, 
a  commnnity  of  interest  will  force  (commercial  and  social  coalition  between  the  prf  at 
gtaiu  and  atoek'^rowiug  States  oi  tlie  Northwest,  aud  the  ooUoa,  tobaooo,  aud  sugar 
regions  of  the  South.  The  Mississippi  rtrer  is  the  grand  arteiy  of  tiidr  mutual 
national  lives,  which  men  oannot  sever,  and  whidi  never  ought  to  have  been  suffered 
to  bo  disturbed  by  the  anttjf.'0!H5:mp.  the  cupidity,  and  the  bipotry  of  New  Enjr^and 
aud  tlw  East.  It  is  from  tbc  East  tliat  have  coine  the  germs  of  tliis  bloody  and  vao&t 
unnatural  strife.  It  is  from  the  meddlesome^  grasping,  and  fanatieal  disposition  of  the 
same  people  who  have  impose <1  upon  you  and  as  aliice  those  tarilfe,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  fishing-bounty  laws,  whereby  we  liavr  hrpn  f  nsred  for  their  aggrandixcment 
It  IS  fh>m  the  East  that  will  oome  the  tax-gatherer  to  collect  Stom  you  that  aiighty  debt 
which  is  iMnng  amassed  mountain  high  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  yonr  best  customers 
and  natural  Mends. 

"When  this  war  rnf^?,  the  sanje  antagonisms  of  interest,  policy,  mid  H  '  linp  which 
have  been  pressed  upon  us  by  the  Ea&t,  and  fon^d  us  from  a  p<.)iitical  uuion  where 
vre  had  ooased  to  find  safety  for  our  interests  or  respect  for  our  rights,  will  bear  down 
upon  you  and  separate  you  from  a  people  whoso  traditional  policy  it  is  to  live  hy  tlioir 
wits  upon  the  labour  of  their  neighbours.  Meantime,  you  are  bein;^  used  by  them  to 
fi^t  the  batde  of  emancipation;  a  batUe  which,  if  successful,  destroys  our  prosperity, 
and  with  it  your  best  marlcets  to  buy  and  sell.  Our  mutual  dependence  is  the  work 
of  tlif'  Crrator.  ^Vith  our  ]x-o-,i'irir  prfuinct^ons,  convertible  into  goV^,  wc  s^;ou!d,  in  a 
state  of  peace,  draw  from  you  hrs^iy  the  products  of  your  labour.  In  us  of  the  South 
yon  would  find  rich  and  willing  customers;  in  the  Kast  you  must  confront  rivals  in. 
production  and  trade,  and  the  tax-gatherer  in  all  the  forms  of  partial  legislation.  You 
are  hlindly  followhig  abolitionism  to  this  end,  whilst  they  are  nicely  calculatuig  the 
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This  sharp  and  unexpected  turn  of  affidra  gave  a  new  &ee  to 
the  campaign.  At  Bardstown,  Qen.  Bragg  sent  a  dispatch  to  Van 
Pom,  which  was  strangely  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  messages  he 
had  sent  from  Chattanooga;  for  he  now  urged  that  Van  Dom 
should  bring  his  columns  to  bis  support,  and  declared  that  an  over- 
whelming force  of  theenemj  was  concentrating  in  bis  front.  The 
entry  of  Bucll  into  Louisville  had  given  him  all  tbc  advantage  he 
wished  for;  he  hnd  obtained  reinforcements,  and  moving  on  the 
1st  October,  lie  bud  pressed  the  Confederate  rear  and  soon  advanced 
his  three  corps  towards  Perrjville,  a  few  miles  south  of  Frankfort. 
At  this  time  Oen.  Bragg  had  his  forces  hodlj  divided ;  the  diyi* 
sions  of  Eirby  Smith  and  Withers  had  been  drawn  off  by  another 
demonstration  of  the  enemy,  which  proved  a  feint ;  and  he  was 
left  with  three  divisions  of  Polk's  corps — Cheatham's,  Buckner's 
and  Anderson's — ^to  fig'it  the  battle  of  Perry  ville,  which  took  place 
on  the  8th  October.  Of  the  action,  Gen.  Bragg  writes :  "  For  the 
time  encrnjred  it  was  the  severest  and  most  desperately  contested 
engagement  within  my  knowledge.  Fearfully  outnumbered,  our 
troops  did  not  hesitate  to  cngnge  at  atiy  odds,  and,  though  elieeked 
at  times,  they  eventually  carrie<l  every  }>osilioi},  and  drove  the 
enemy  about  two  miles.  But  for  the  intervention  of  night,  we 
should  have  completed  the  work.  We  had  captured  fifteen  pieces 
of  artillery  by  the  most  daring  charges,  killed  one  and  wounded 
two  brigadier-generals,  and  a  very  large  number  of  inferiour  officers 
and  men,  estimated  at  no  less  than  4,000,  and  captured  400 
prisoners,  including  three  stafr-ofTiccrs,  with  servants,  carriage  and 
baggage  of  Maj.'Ckii.  McOook.   The  ground  was  literally  covered 

gain  of  obtaining  jour  trade  on  terros  that  would  impoverish  your  country.  You  say 
youMeflghtingforlJieftMiiaTigatiomctftheMuBUBippL  It  is  yoois  freety,  aod  ban 
always  been,  without  striking  a  Uow.  You  say  you  are  fighting  to  maintain  the 
Union.  That  Union  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  union  of  consent  was  the  only  union 
worth  a  drop  of  blood.  Whan  force  came  to  bo  substituted  for  consent,  the 
otksket  was  broken»  and  the  oonstitutional  jewel  of  jour  petriotio  adoration  wm 
forercr  gone. 

I  oofoe  tbcu  to  you  with,  the  olive-tnanch.  of  peace,  and  o2cr  it  to  your  accept* 
anoe,  in  the  name  of  the  memorioa  of  the  past,  and  the  tte«  of  the  preeent  and  flitnre. 
With  you  remaina  tite  respondbiUlj  and  the  option  of  continning  a  orael  and  wasting 

war,  which  can  only  pnd,  nfter  still  gjeater  sacrificr?,  in  Fnrh  treaty  of  peace  as  we 
Dowofleri  or  of  proscrvin:.^  the  ble&siogs  of  p"aa^  by  the  simple  abandonment  of  the 
design  of  Kubju^itii^  a  peoj^Ie  orernAiom  no  right  of  dominion  bss  been  oonfened  on 
you  by  Qod  or  man. 
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with  his  dead  and  wotiaded.  In  sucb  a  contest  our  own  loss  was 
DecessariTy  severe,  probably  not  less  than  2|500  killed,  wounded, 

and  missing." 

The  battle  of  Perry ville  was  a  Coti federate  vietorj;  but  it  had 
really  been  ftjuglit  to  cover  Gen.  Brag^^'s  retreat,  which  he  had 
previously  resolved  upon,  in  view  of  the  rapidl\' augmenting  forces 
of  the  eaemj,  who  had  now  perfected  his  communications,  and  the 
danger  of  risking  a  Confederate  army  in  Kentucky  after  the  season 
of  autumnal  rains  bad  made  the  roads  impracticable  for  retreat 
On  the  18th  October,  Bragg  put  his  army  in  motion  for  Cumber- 
land Gap,  secured  his  retreat  with  a  vast  amount  of  spoil,  and 
ended  the  campaign  of  Kentucky. 

The  campaign  fell  greatly  below  public  ^pectalaon,  and  was 
long  a  theme  of  violent  criticism  in  the  Confederacy.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  lino  of  operations  in  the  West.  Breckinndjje  had  failed 
at  Baton  Eonge,  arui  Van  i)orn  at  Corinth ;  and  the  general  feel- 
ing in  the  Confederacy  was  that  of  disappoiulment  at  the  results 
of  a  campaign  that  had  been  so  extensive  in  its  plan,  and  so 
promising  in  its  early  aanouncementa.  Of  the  operations  in  Ken- 
tucky a  iair  critic  has  said:  "Oen.  Bragg  has  been  blamed  for 
having  &iled  to  bring  all  bis  force  into  the  field  at  Ferryyill^  in 
which  case,  it  is  alleged,  he  might  have  crushed  the  enemy ;  but 
the  crisis  of  the  campaign  was  not  the  battle  of  Perryyille,  which 
was  obviously  fought  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  but  the 
junction  of  Buell  with  Wright  at  Louisville;  it  was  at  Mumfords- 
ville,  or  in  its  vicinity,  that  Gen.  Bragg  should  have  concentrated 
his  army  for  the  decisive  battle,  and  shonld  have  fallen  on  BucU 
during  his  march  to  Louisville,  forcing  him  either  to  accept  battle 
on  his  iidversarics'  terms,  or  to  have  fallen  back  on  liashvilie,  and 
left  Tjouisvillc  and  even  Cincinnati  to  their  fate." 

In  Kentucky,  the  disappointment  of  the  party  of  Southern 
sympathizers  was  very  great,  and  Bragg  was  mercilessly  criticised. 
It  was  said  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  looked  upon  the  fleeting 
presence  of  his  army  as  a  ^^home-shoWf**  or  military  pageantry,  and 
not  as  indicating  the  stern  reality  of  war;  and  the  excuse  was 
made  for  their  not  rising  in  arms  to  expel  the  Federal  authority, 
that  they  were  diffident  in  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Confed- 
eracy under  the  leadership  of  such  an  officer  as  Bragg.  A  elamonr 
was  raised  in  Bicbmond  for  the  removal  of  a  commander  who  had 
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cloi:e  so  much  to  raise  public  expectation  and  then  disappoint  it. 
Bat  Qen,  Bragg  bad  no  sooner  got  bis  army  through  Cumberland 
Gap,  than  leaving  it  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Polk,  he  hurried 
to  Richmond  to  make  the  necessar}^  explanations,  and  demonstrate 
there  tiie  successes  he  claimed  to  have  obtained. 

It  was  strongly  urged  c)ii  liis  side  tiiat,  although  the  Kentucky 
campaign  liud  i'-dUew  short  of  the  {irirne  object  of  the  liberation  of 
that  Stutc,  yet.  ii  Lad  had  the  ellect  of  relieving  portions  of  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee^  bad  obtained  considerable  advantages,  and 
bad  secured  supplies  of  vital  necesedtj  to  the  Confederate  armie& 
A  member  of  Gen.  Bragg^s  staff  gave  the  following  as  the  advan- 
tages gained  in  the  advance  upon  Kentucky: 

"  Ist.  Buel],  who  bad  been  threatening  Chattanooga,  and  even 
Atlanta,  was  forced  to  evacuate  East  Tennessee  in  '  doubl©<[uick.' 

"  2d.  !Nortb  Alabama  was  thereby  relieved  from  Federal  occu- 
pation. 

"3d.  We  got  po:=sessi(:»n  of  Omnberland  Gap,  the  doorway 
through  that  mountain  to  Knoxvilie  and  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
ncBsee  Bailroad. 

"4th.  We  took  from  18,000  to  20,000  prisoners  at  Bichmond, 
Mumfordsville,  and  other  places. 

"  5th.  We  brought  off  a  iar  greater  amount  of  arms  and  am- 
munition than  we  carried  into  Kentucky. 

"6th.  Jeans  enough  to  clothe  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi 
were  brought  off,  besides  what  Gen.  Smith  obtained.  I  know  not 
what  this  amounts  to ;  but  I  understand  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be 
firom  his  longer  stay  in  the  State,  much  larger. 

"  7th.  We  beat  the  enemy  in  three  considerable  battles — at 
lliehmond,  ]\rumfordsville,  and  Perry  ville,  and  our  cavalry  whipped 
them  in  twenty  smaller  ones. 

"  8th,  And  hist,  we  have  paid  a  debt  of  honour  due  by  the 
Confederate  States  to  Kentucky.  We  have  offered  her  m  army 
to  hdp  her  liberation,  and  her  exclusion  would  be  no  longer  an 
obstacle  in  honour  or  on  principle  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States.'' 

The  truth  is,  the  sum  of  these  saec^as  was  not  inconsiderable, 
and  the  public  reception  of  the  results  of  the  Kentucky  campaign 
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ytaa  scarcely  just^  because  the  popular  imagination  had  been  too 
much  excited  by  the  hope  of  yet  more  imp  >rt'uit  conseqaences. 
The  Government}  however,  was  much  consoled  by  the  rich  spoil 

that  had  been  gatbered :  15,000  horses  and  miilea,  8,000  becveSj 
60,000  barrels  of  pork,  1,000,000  yards  of  Kentucky  cloth,  «&c., 
&c.  Tt  was  ascertained  that  Gen.  Bragg's  army  was  better  dis- 
ciplined, better  clothed,  and  better  fed  tlian  wdien  it  commenced 
the  cattipaigu ;  that  it  was  iii  better  health  and  tone ;  and  so  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  continuing  him  in  command.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  again  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  Nashville,  where  Gen.  Roae- 
ciansi  having  superseded  Buell,  was  reorganizing  and  preparing 
his  troops  for  a  fbrward  movement 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

Battle  of  MnifreeBlMra— Xnteml  of  repose.— Betre«t  to  Ohattanooga.— Gen.  Bragg 
refiiisefl  to  fight  at  tiie  mBtaoee  of  tlie  W«  Department — ^Reinforced  from  tiie 

Armv  of  Northern  YirgiTiin. — B^.ttlo  of  Chick anuwiga. — A  commentary  in  tho 
iUdimoiicl  Whig. — Violent  quarrol  bctwcou  Gens.  Bragg  aud  Loogstoeetk— >Tiio 
disaeter  of  IGflsionaty  Bidge< — Qen.  Bra^  relieved  from  oommaud  and  appointed 
"  military  advUer"  of  Presideut  Davis. — RxpIanaUons  in  a  Richmond  jdamal. — 
r.tu  Bracfr'a  ln?t  service  in  the  field. — Fall  of  Wilmington. — Gen.  BFBgg'a  mlUtftiy 
career  criticised.— 'Hie  ardent  Southern  patriotism. 

Tb£  year  1862  was  to  expire  with  a  grand  conflict  of  arois  in 
the  West  On  the  26th  December  the  enemy  advanced  in  force 
from  Nashville  to  attack  Gen.  Bragg  at  Murfreeeboro.  It  had  been 
well  ascertained  that  bia  strength  was  over  sixty  tbonsand  effective 
men,  while  the  force  which  Bragg  had  on  the  field,  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  was  less  than  two-thirds  the  Fcckral  numbers.  On  the 
28th  December  this  force  wa??  concentrated  in  front  of  Murt'reesboro. 
Kosecrnris  disposed  tbc  mass  of  his  troops  on  h'm  left,  prepared  to 
force  the  jiassaije  of  the  Stone  liiver  on  tlie  iR>rt(i  of  th<!  Murfrecs- 
boro  rail ;  wLikt  his  right,  more  extended  and  more  advanced, 
iormed  an  angle  with  the  centre  and  left,  and  faced  in  an  almost 
due  easterly  direction.  The  Nashville  turnpike  and  the  river 
divided  both  armies  into  two  wings;  the  Confederate  left,  under 
Gen.  Hardee,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Cleburne  and  McCown, 
with  Breckinridge  in  reserve,  being  farmed  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  with  its  left  resting  near  the  Nashville  road. 

It  was  determined  by  Gen.  Bragg,  that  on  daylight  of  the  Slst 
December,  Hardee  should  open  the  battle,  the  attack  to  be  taken 
tip  by  Polk's  command  in  succession  to  the  right  Hank  ;  the  o>)ject 
being  to  fijrce  the  enemy  back  on  Stone  Hiver,  and,  if  practicable, 
by  the  aid  of  cavalry,  cut  bis  eommunicalions  with  iS^ashville. 
The  attack  was  made  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Of  it.s  efiect 
Gen.  Bragg  writes:  "The  enemy  was  taken  couipleLtly  by  sur- 
prise ;  general  and  staff-officers  were  not  mounted ;  artillery  horses 
not  bitched,  and  infantry  not  formed ;  a  hot  and  inviting  break&st 
of  cofiEbe  and  other  luxuries,  to  which  our  gallant  and  hardy  men 
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had  long  been  strangers,  was  found  upon  tlio  fire  unserved,  and 
was  left  whilst  wo  pushed  on  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  inviting 
feast — til  at  of  captured  artillery,  flying  batUilions,  and  hosts  of 
craven  f  risoners,  fcte^^izing  for  the  lives  they  had  forfeited  by  their 
acts  of  brutality  and  atrocity.'* 

For  two  miles,  through  fields  and  forest^  over  ditches,  fences, 
and  ravines,  Hardee  routed  and  pushed  the  enemy ;  and  it  seemed 
that  the  day  was  decided  with  the  breaking  of  Bosecrans'  right 
wing.  His  line  was  thrown  back  entirely  at  right  angles  to  his 
first  position.  Bat  here  the  battle  paused,  and  the  enemy  rallied 
all  his  eneigies  for  a  desperate  struggle.  In  front  of  the  Confed* 
erate  centre  was  an  oval  hill,  not  very  high,  but  commfindMig  in  all 
directions,  and  exceedingly  available.  Upon  this  hill  Rosecrans 
placed  a  crown  of  twenty  gnns,  gupporting  it  right  and  left  and 
rear  by  lav^o  masses  of  infantry,  and  took  his  stand  to  contest  what 
remuinod  of  tlie  day.  The  position  was  well  chosen,  and  despe- 
rately hold  ;  it  proved  impi-aeticable  ii.ir  Bragg;  two  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  it  by  iuiaatry,  aud  were  uusucceasful,  Abuuduuing 
any  further  cjcperiment  of  assault,  Gen.  Biugg  brought  up  his 
artillery,  and  with  a  tremendous  but  inefifectaal  cannonade  on  both 
sides,  the  day  ended. 

Of  the  results  of  the  day  Qen.  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Bichmond ; 
"  We  assailed  the  enemy  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  and  after 
ten  hours*  hard  fighting  have  driven  him  from  every  position 
except  his  extreme  left,  where  he  has  sucoessfully  ix^sisted  us.  With 
the  exception  of  this  pointy  we  occupy  the  whole  field.  We  cap- 
tured four  thousand  prisoners,  including  two  'Rri  ri'lipr-General^ 
thirty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  two  liundred  wagons  and 
teams.    Our  loss  is  heavy ;  that  of  the  cneniy  much  greater,*' 

The  next  day  he  sent  the  fallowing  dispatch : 

tfUBIBBflBBOlO,  JwwtJ  1,  1863. 

The  enemy  has  yielded  his  strong  point  and  is  falling  back. 
We  occupy  the  whole  field  and  shall  fiillow.  *  *  *  «  God  has 
grarUed  m  a  hapjpy  New  Yecar, 

Bbaztqn  Bragg. 

But  he  was  sadly  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the  wily 
movement  of  Bosecrans ;  for,  instead  of  retreating,  that  commander 
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had  retired  but  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  his  former  position,  to 
obtain  fi  wider  front.  On  the  2d  Jamiary,  one  of  the  enemy's 
clivislons  recrosscd  Stone  River,  and  took  position  on  rising  ground, 
which  enfiladed  Gen.  Polk's  line.  It  became  necessary  to  defeat  this 
movement,  and  a  column  of  attack  was  formed  under  IJreckin- 
ridge,  in  two  lines  of  lour  brigades.  The  Confederates  advanced 
confidently,  and  drove  the  division  which  threatened  Polk's  line, 
gaining  the  crest  of  rising  ground  overlooking  the  river.  But 
across  the  river  they  encountered  the  remainder  of  Crittenden*s 
corps,  with  a  portion  of  those  of  Thomas  and  McCook,  posted  on 
commanding  ground.  The  Federals  in  turn  advanced,  and  drove 
back  Breckinridge^s  division  in  considerable  di^^order,  inflicting  on 
it  such  heavy  loss,  that  it  is  said  two  thousand  Confederates  were 
killed  or  wonnded  in  half  an  hour.  Bragg,  perceiving  the  disapter, 
ordered  uyi  Aiiderson's  brigade  of  Polk's  corps  lu  support.  Advanc- 
ing steadily  through  the  broken  infantry  of  Breckinridge's  divi- 
sion, Anderson  eheekrd  the  pursuit  and  saved  the  artillery  aban- 
doned in  the  uoufusion,  with  the  exception  of  four  guns,  which, 
remained  in  the  enemy's  bands.  Kight  put  an  end  to  the  eng£^6* 
ment,  and  the  two  armies  reoccupied  their  former  lines. 

The  next  day  each  army  appeared  to  await  an  attack  from  its 
opponent.  Satisfied,  however,  of  his  inability  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
firom  his  intrenchments,  and  hearing  of  reinforcements  to  him,  Gen. 
Bragg  determined  to  withdraw  from  his  front,  and  retire  his  army 
to  Tullahoma.  Of  the  necessity  of  tlris  movement  Gen.  Bragg 
says:  "On  Saturday  morning,  the  3d  January,  our  forces  had 
been  in  lino  of  battle  five  days  and  nights,  with  but  little  rest,  hav- 
ing no  reserves;  their  buggage  and  tents  had  been  loaded,  and  the 
wagons  were  four  miles  off;  their  provisions,  if  cooked  at.  all,  were 
most  imperfectly  prejnired  with  scanty  ineuns ;  the  weather  had 
been  severe  from  cold  and  almost  constant  rain,  and  we  had  no 
change  of  clothing,  and  in  many  places  could  not  have  fire.  The 
necessary  consequence  was  the  great  exhaustion  of  both  officers 
and  men,  many  having  to  be  sent  to  the  hospitals  in  the  rear,  and 
more  still  were  beginning  to  straggle  from  their  commands — an  evil 
from  which  we  had  so  fzr  suffered  but  little.  During  the  whole 
of  the  day  the  rain  continued  to  &II  with  little  intermission,  and 
the  rapid  rise  in  Stone  Biver  indicated  that  it  would  soon  be 
uttfordable.  Late  on  Friday  night,  I  had  received  the  captured 
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papers  of  Maj.^Gen.  McCoo^c.  commanding  one  corps  d^armU  of  the 
enemy,  showing  their  efiEective  etrengtb  to  Laye  been  verj  nearly, 
if  not  quito  70,000  men.  Before  noon  reports  from  Brig.  Gen. 
Whcclcr  siitisried  nic  that  tl;c  cnoiny,  instead  of  retiriTi<.'-,  was 
receiving  reinforcements.  Common  prudence  and  the  safety  of  my 
army,  upon  which  even  the  safety  of  our  cause  depended,  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  necessity  fur  my  withdrawal  from  so 
unequal  a  contest" 

For  many  months  nothing  was  done  by  the  main  army  under 
Oen.  Bragg,  although  detached  commands  were  at  work.  It  rested 
at  Tallahoma  and  vicinity,  and  was  soon  stronger  in  numbers  than 
when  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was  foaght,  owing  to  Gen.  Bragg^s 
vigorous  measures  to  an^est  deserters  and  reclaim  absentees.  The 
army  was  well  clothed,  healthy,  and  in  fme  spirits.  During  this 
interval  of  leisure,  an  interesting  incident  occurred  in  Gen.  Bragg's 
life:  the  baptism  of  the  commander  in  his  camp.  Tlie  ceremony 
was  performed  in  au  irnpre.-sive  manner  bv  Bishop  Elliot,  wlio  in 
view  of  a  eonirretration  of  about  8,000  of  the  troop.s,  took  the 
General's  hand  in  his  own  and  said,  Braxton,  if  thou  hast  not 
already  been  ba})tized,  I  buptiiie  thee,"'  etc.  A  writer  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  referring  to  the  scene,  remarked:  "Gen.  Bragg  has 
thus  set  an  example  to  his  army  which  will  not  be  without  its 
influence.  On  visiting  Gen.  Lee's  Army  of  ITorthern  Yirginta,  I 
was  struck  with  the  high  moral  character  which  prevailed  among 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  deep  religious  ^ling  that 
pervaded,  especially  in  the  lamented  Gen.  Jackson's  corps.  It  will 
be  a  source  of  congratulation  should  Gen.  Bragg  succeed  in  pro> 
ducing  the  same  beneficial  result.  There  is  no  occasion  for  men. 
becoming  reckless  and  demoralized  on  entering  the  army,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  ditierent  feeling  should  prevail." 

Without  introducing  into  the  narrative  minor  affairs  of  Gen, 
Bragg's  army,  it  is  not  until  July  1803,  that  we  take  up  the  thread 
of  its  operations.  It  had  been  reduced  for  the  defence  of  Ticks- 
burg  against  the  protest  of  its  commander  and  that  of  Gen.  John- 
ston ;  and  with  his  flank  now  threatened  by  a  snperiour  army  un< 
der  Bosecrans,  who  bad  occupied  Hoover's  Gap,  Gen.  Bragg  thought 
it  advisable  to  &11  back  to  Chattanooga,  which  he  did  in  the  last 
days  of  July,  establishing  bis  headquarters  first  in  Bridgeport^  and 
then  in  the  town.   Around  this  place  the  Confederate  army  was 
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now  encamped;  Bosecrans  advancing  upon  it  across  the  moun- 
tains on  one  side,  and  Buraside,  Ciommanding  the  Federal  forces  in 
East  Tennessee,  coming;  down  the  valley,  by  the  way  of  Cumber- 
land Gap,  on  the  other. 

At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  great  impatience  in 
Richmond  for  a  battle  in  tlie  West,  and  another  outcry  of  pojjular 
dissathstkction  with  Gm.  liragg.  To  these  expressions  he  replied 
in  a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  dated  August  8, 1808,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  with  all  the  reinforoementa  he  could  get  fix>m 
Johnston,  be  would  not  have  more  than  40,000  effective  men; 
while  Eosecrans  had  60,000,  and  would  be  reinforced  by  Bumside 
with  30,000  more — making  90,000  against  40,000 — and  as  a  true 
patriot  he  was  opposed  to  throwing  away  our  armies  in  enterprisea 
sure  to  terminate  disastrously. 

Gen.  Cooper,  the  Adjutant-General  at  Richmond,  sent  this 
response  to  the  President,  asking  if  Bragg  should  not  be  ordered  to 
fight  under  such  circumstances.  But  the  President  paused,  and 
finally  sent  back  the  paper  indorsed  that  only  a  suggestion  could 
be  given  to  a  Commanding-General  to  fight  a  battle  j  but  to  order 
him  to  fight  when  he  predicted  a  ^ure  in  advance,  would  be 
unwise.^  Indeed,  the  decision  was  so  much  in  &vour  of  Bragg's 
protest,  that  it  was  determined  to  reinforce  him  &om  the  Army  of 
Virginia  with  Longstreet's  corps,  and  enable  him  to  give  the  battle 
he  had  so  long  declined  on  the  score  of  inferionr  numbers. 

On  the  7th  September,  Gen.  Bragg  evacuated  Chattanooga,  as 
Rosecrans  appeared  to  be  making  a  flank  movement  towards  Rome, 
Georgia,  and  occupying  a  line  about  ten  miles  south  of  Chatta- 
nooga, and  fronting  the  east  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain,  he  deter- 
mined to  engage  the  enemy  as  lie  emerged  from  the  mountain 
gorges.   He  issued  the  following  address  to  his  troops : 

HaAsqiTABms  Ancr  or  Tksksbske,  in  tub  Fiklo, 

Lafaybttb,  Ga.,  Sept.  10. 
The  troops  will  be  ready  for  an  immediate  move  against  the 
enemy.  IIis  demonstrations  on  our  Ihuiks  have  been  thwarted ; 
and  twice  he  hits  retired  beibre  us  when  oll'ered  battle.  We  must 
now  force  him  to  the  issue.  Soldiers,  you  are  laigely  reinforced— 
you  must  now  seek  the  contest  >  In  doing  so,  I  know  you  will  be 
content  to  suffer  privations  and  encounter  hardships.  Heretofore 
you  have  never  &iled  to  respond  to  your  General  when  he  has 
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asked  a  secnfice  at  jour  hands.  Belying  upon  your  gallantry  and 
patriotism  be  asks  you  to  add  a  crowDing  glory  to  the  wreaths  you 
wear.   Our  credit  is  ii^  v  vir  keeping.   Your  enemy  boasts  that 

yoti  are  demoralized,  and  retreating  before  him.  Having  acoom* 
plished  our  object  in  driving  back  his  flank  movement,  let  ns  now 
turn  on  bis  main  force  and  cru?h  it  in  its  fancied  security.  Your 
General  will  lead  you.  You  have  but  to  respond  to  assure  us  of  a 
glorious  triumph  over  an  insolent  foe.  I  know  what  your  response 
will  be.  Trusting  in  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  nerved 
by  the  love  of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  failure  is  impossible,  and 
victory  must  be  ours. 

Braxton  Bhagg, 

Gmeral  commaTidmg. 

The  great  battle  was  preceded  by  a  singular  opportunity  of 
advantage  which  l^osecrans  unwittingly  offered  to  his  adversary, 
and  which  Gen.  Bragg  "Undoubtedly  lost  tbrough  the  contumacy 
and  delays  of  some  of  his  division  commanders.  The  enemy 
advanced,  as  he  supposed  in  ]tui-suit  of  a  retreatingr  and  demoralized 
army,  exposing  himself  in  dettul ;  and  the  centre  corps,  under 
Tboma.s,  being  iu  McLemore's  Cove,  immediately  opposite  Lafay- 
ette, at  and  near  which  Gen.  Bragg  bad  all  his  forces  coacentrated^ 
was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter.  It  was  only  necessary 
that  Gen.  Bragg  should  fall  upon  it  with  such  a  mass  as  would 
have  crushed  it.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  by  Gen.  Hindman, 
and  D.  H.  Hill  was  to  move  rapidly  to  join  his  forces ;  but  delays 
occurred;  Hill  did  not  act  in  concert;  a  day  was  lost;  and 
Thomas,  perceiving  his  en  our,  effected  his  escape  up  the  mountain. 

The  next  attempt  of  Bragg  was  to  make  a  flank  movement, 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  get  between  him  and  Chattanooga.  The 
movement  commeucid  on  the  19th  September;  but  ilie  enemy 
anticipated  it,  commenced  the  attack  with  Tbonuts'  corps,  and  eu- 
gaarino;  the  troop«  of  Walker,  Cheatham,  and  Cleburne,  continued 
a  doubtful  conflict  until  nit^bt. 

Gen.  Bragg  prepared  for  a  general  action  the  next  day,  divid- 
ing his  force  into  two  commands^  the  left  under  Lungstreet,  the 
right  under  Folk — ^the  latter  being  ordered  to  commence  at  day- 
light  the  attack,  which  was  to  be  taken  up  in  succession  rapidly  to 
the  left  These  orders  were  not  promptly  obeyed;  Gen.  Folk  was 
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dilatory,  and  excused  himself  bv  :  .oilier  alleged  instanoe  of  D.  H. 
Hiirs  diflobedieuce  of  orders;  and  the  battle  was  not  commeoced  aii< 
til  ten  oVlock,  when  Bragg,  chafing  tinder  delays  which  the  enemy 
was  busily  iniprovii)g  In  strengthening  his  position,  and  exclaim- 
ing that  his  (ienerals  would  not  obey  him,  directed  one  of  his  aides 
to  ride  along  the  line  and  order  the  comp'iny  officers  to  take  their 
men  into  action.  The  action  opened  by  a  t'orward  niuvement  of 
Brtjckin ridge,  foDowed  and  aoconipanied  by  Cleburne,  These 
divisions  wore  driven  back  with  heavy  loas,  and  the  right  wing  of 
the  Confederates  was  evidently  in  distress.  Longstreet,  however, 
held  his  ground  on  the  left ;  and  the  battle  flnctaated  until  the  de< 
accnding  sun  warned  Gen.  Bragg  that  if  he  hoped  for  vichny  he 
should  improve  the  hours  by  a  grand  and  deoisive  movement. 

The  whole  Confederate  line  was  then  revised  and  posted,  and  a 
forward  movement  in  all  its  length  ordered.  The  right  swung 
round  with  an  extended  sweep,  with  its  firm  supports,  and  the  left 
rallied  once  more  to  the  charge  of  the  work.'',  before  which  it  had 
sutlcied  BO  severely  in  the  morning.  Never  did  troops  move  up 
to  their  work  with  mrire  resolution  ;  the  flaring  Breckinridge,  with 
his  K-cntuckiuns  and  LouiriianiaiiH,  and  Cleburne,  with  his  Arkan- 
sians  and  Alabamians,  and  Walker,  with  his  South  Carolinians, 
Mississippians,  and  Geoigians,  and  Cheatham,  with  his  Tennes> 
seeans,  all  moved  forward  in  one  mighty  tide,  amidst  the  .thunders 
of  some  twenty  batteries,  and  the  roar  of  thousands  of  muskets 
and  rifles.  On  the  left,  at  the  same  time,  Longstreet's  veteran  di> 
visions^  that  had  firmly  held  the  day,  gained  the  line  that  had  been 
obstinately  contested,  and  now  swept  on  in  magnificent  array 
with  the  oontinnous  shout  of  victory.  The  scene  was  one  of  sur- 
passing sublimity  and  grandeur.  Sweeping  forward,  as  the  flood  of 
a  mighty  river,  the  attack  carried  everything  before  it,  nothing 
being  able  to  stand  in  the  resistless  line  of  its  |:iath.  The  enemy's 
works,  which  opposed  such  a  stubborn  rtisidtunce  in  the  morning, 
succumbed  before  the  on-moving  torrent ;  aad  the  brave  men  of 
Cleburne's  division,  which  had  been  repulsed  in  the  morning,  had, 
by  their  extraordinary  gallantry  in  the  evening  the  opportunity 
of  avenging  the  experiences  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The 
wbole  field  was  carried  triumphantly,  and  the  enemy  driven  as 
chaff  before  the  wind. 

As  night  fell,  the  troops  were  halted  and  the  pursuit  abandoned. 
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Of  the  allied  neglect  of  Gen.  Bragg  to  follow  up  his  victory,  a 
writer  in  the  Bichmond  TfAiS/,  who  has  graphically  described,  and 
iDgenioasly  criticised  this  batUe,  says:  "Panic,  confusion,  dis- 
order, became  the  condition  of  an  army  which  had  never  before 
acknowledged  ddeat,  and  which  for  two  days  had  been  contesting 
every  inch  of  grouud  with  valour  the  most  obstinate.  And  what 
did  the  Confederate  commander  do?  Did  be  parsue  an  enemy 
thus  demoralized,  and  furnished,  by  his  not  forming  his  line  of 
battle  at  right  angles  with  his  actual  line,  with  opportunity  of  re- 
treat upon  Chattanooga,  whose  possession  was  the  object  of  the 
campaign — an  enemy  not  only  demoralized,  but  encumbered  with 
heavy  trains,  and  no  mode  of  exit,  save  through  two  gaps  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  a  mountain  ?  Ko.  Night  had  set  in,  and  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  bait,  notwithstanding  his  men  were  eager  for  pursuit, 
and  a  brilliant  moon  furnished  almost  the  light  of  day.  Three 
hoars  were  lost  in  the  morning  by  Polk's  failure  to  attack  at  day- 
light; and,  therefore,  the  c<mdition  of  the  troops  was  ?nch  as  to 
forbid  the  popsibillLy  oi'  pursuit.  But  granting  tliat  n-asfins,  sub- 
stantive rcasont^,  existed  for  not  pursuing  on  Sunday  niglit,  wliat 
hindered  the  Conmiam  lcr  iu-Cliief  from  pursuing  on  Monday  murn- 
ing  at  daylight?  Gi»attanooga  was  only  tcu  miles  from  the  battle- 
field, and  unfortified;  our  pursuing  cavalry  could  see  the  head  of 
their  column,  and  tilled  Gt^n.  Bragg  by  repeated  messages  to 
pursue ;  that  every  hour's  delay  would  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  men.  Citizens  along  the  road  reported  that  many  of 
their  commands  passed  their  dwellings  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
without  arras  or  accoutrements,  and  many  without  hats,  as  a  con- 
fused and  routed  mob,  not  as  troops  in  column,  everything  in 
Chattanooga  and  on  the  road  inviting  rather  than  forbidding  at- 
tack. Even  if  they  hud  good  defensive  work?,  with  the  condition 
as  reported  ulujve,  by  a  prompt  pursuit  oar  army  would  have  gone 
into  Chuttunooga  with  theirs,  and  thus  broken  the  effect  of  their 
fire;  and  if  such  would  have  been  the  result  of  good  defensive 
works,  what  might  not  the  result  have  been  without  them,  and  the 
enemy  panic-stricken  because  of  the  knowledge  that  none  such 
existed  ?  What  hindered  Gen.  Bragg  from  pursuing  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  known  that  while  pursuit  seems  to  have  been  invited,  he 
did  not  pursue,  and  not  pursuing,  what  did  he  do  on  Monday 
morning?   fie  first  sent  out  detachments  to  the  battle-field  to 
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gatlier  up  the  fruitss  of  victory,  in  armS)  laige  and  small,  to  be  se- 

cnrcd  and  sent  to  the  rear,  and  caused  tbe  captured  banners  to  be 
collected  to  be  sent  to  Eichmond,  and  f  irisoncrs  to  be  counted  find 
sent  to  the  rear.  He  then  ordered  the  tioojis  under  arnia,  and 
marched  thein  down  the  Chattanooga  road  until  they  came  near  to 
Rossville,  where  Forrest  and  Begram  were  thundering  away  with 
their  batteries  at  the  retreating  enemy,  there  had  tbcm  filed  to  tbe 
right,  and  thrown  down  the  Chickamau^  Creek,  that  they  might 
rest  from  their  &tigues  and  be  in  good  position  to  move  upon 
Burnside  or  flank  Rosecrans,  as  further  contingencies  might  dictate." 

The  enemy's  immediate  losses  in  the  battle  were  laige.  It  was 
officially  stati  d  by  Gen.  Bragg  that  he  captured  over  eight  thousand 
prisoners,  fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  and  fifteen  thousand  stand 
of  small-arms.  But  whatever  the  value  of  these  frails,  and  what- 
ever the  merit  of  the  criticism  we  have  just  quoted  above,  it  is 
certain  lliat  tiic  victorv  won  Y^y  (Jen.  Bragg,  nltliough  in  some 
respects  tln^  most  biuliant  of  tlie  war,  was  witlmut  substantial 
results,  uti  n  did  not  recover  Chaitanooga,  and  tiiu^i  ieit  the  enemy 
with  the  key  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia  in  his 
hands.  After  this  battle  it  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Longstreet  to 
cross  the  Tennessee  and  move  upon  Nashville ;  but  Gen.  Bragg 
rejected  this  plan  of  campaign,  and  determined  to  invest  Chatta* 
nooga,  and  starve  the  enemy  out  This  difference  of  views  was  the 
occasion  of  an  unfortunate  and  violent  quarrel  between  Gen.  Bragg 
and  Gen.  Longstreet,  which,  by  its  constant  an  l  fretful  appeals  to 
the  War  Department  at  Bichmond,  probably  bad  some  eifect  in 
leading  to  that  il1-(imed  detachment  of  Lonj^treet's  command  to 
operate  airainst  Knoxville,  which  ultimately  exposed  Bragg  to  one 
of  ihc  '.vnisi  defeats  of  the  war. 

While  Biagg's  force  at  Missionary  Ridge  was  reduced  by  I-ong- 
streci\s  expedition  to  take  Knoxville,  the  enemy  was  pursuing  a 
policy  quite  the  reverse.  Gen.  Grant  had  been  appointed  by  the 
government  at  Washiogton  to  take  command  of  the  Mississippi 
Department;  and  executing  his  &vottrite  plan  of  superiour  numbers, 
he  had  brought  to  Chattanooga  two  corps  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  called  Sherman,  with  the  Vicksburg  army,  from 
Memphis,  at  the  very  time  Bragg  was  reducing  his  force,  and 
meditating  the  side-operation  of  driving  Burnside  out  of  East 
Tennessee. 
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On  tbe  25th  Kovember,  Grant  prepared  for  his  grand  assault 
on  Hisaionary  KUge,  with  not  less  than  eigbty-five  thousand 
veteran  troops.  Although  Bragg  did  not  have  half  these  numbers, 
the  strength  of  his  position  iniglit  have  compensated  for  this  inferior- 
ity, had  his  troops  fought  with  tlieir  usual  spirit.  On  the  conduct 
of  this  disastrous  engagement,  President  Duvis  remarked  with  great 
severity  in  a  message  to  Congreiiu :  After  a  long  auJ  severe  battle, 
in  which  great  carnage  was  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  some  of  our 
troops  inexplicably  abandoned  positions  of  great  strength,  and,  by 
a  disorderly  retreat,  compelled  the  commander  to  withdraw  the 
forces  elsewhere  successful,  and  finally  to  retire  with  his  whole 
army  to  a  positlpn  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  rear.  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  icoofgs  who  yielded  to  the  assault  had  fought 
with  the  valour  which  they  hud  disj  tlay -1  rm  previous  occasions, 
and  which  was  manifested  in  this  battle  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
line,  the  enemy  would  have  been  repulsied  with  very  groat  slaughter, 
find  our  country  would  have  escaped  the  miaiortmie,  and  the  army 
live  mortiticHiion  of  the  tirat  defeat  that  has  resulted  froLQ  miscon- 
duct by  the  ti'oops." 

On  the  night  of  the  2ol,h  i!iovembej-,  liragg  was  iu  full  retreat, 
and  all  of  his  strong  positions  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga 
Valley,  and  Missionary  Bidge,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  His 
army  was  put  in  motion  on  the  road  to  Binggold,  and  thence  to 
Dalton.  He  had  lost  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  forty  pieces  of 
artillery;  but  the  enemy  desisted  from  pursuit,  and  the  camp^gn 
of  1863,  in  the  West^  may  be  said  to  have  closed  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Georgia.* 

*  The  decline  of  Qen.  Bngg*8  fortane  was  ■pnmpQ.y  insulted  hy  the  enemiy,  and 

was  tlie  occasion  of  tlie  usoal  wittieisias  of  tljo  N'ljrtiiorii  journnlR.  Wo  copy  the  linca 
below,  uot  fof  any  merit  we  can  poaaibly  discoTor  ia  the  uncouth  arrangement  of 
wovda,  bat  as  a  Bpecunen  of  that  large  part  of  Kortbem  literatUTe  in  the  wat,  which 
iras  oooiqiied  vith  Ubel,  caricature,  and  aourrOous  wit: 

I  hate,  mj  hay  Wheder,  old  AWa  apparatua, 

Ofhta.p  gari.Hiils  twi^C-od  to  choko  our  afflatiis. 
Cease  to  rove  where  thaX  Staulej  the  devil  is  playing, 
Nor  aoout  near  the  spot  wbm  **Old  iZlMy**  is  staying. 
Fort  Donelsom's  sold  to  Undo  Sam, 
For  *'  hloodhounda  "  cant  Imtt  vith  a  Federal  ram. 
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In  December,  Qen.  Bragg  wrote  to  Biclimond,  aaking  to  be 
relieved,  and  acknowledging  his  defeat;  and  he  declared  tbat  be 
would  have  to  fali  stiU  forther  back,  if  the  enemj  pressed  him 

vigorously.  Happily  the  enemy  did  not  know  this,  for  at  the 
moment  the  letter  was  written,  Grant  was  falling  back  to  Chatta- 
nooga. In  relinquishing  his  comniand,  Gen.  Bragg  exhorted  his 
anny  in  the  usual  style,  appeared  to  forget  all  caiiBcs  of  recriinina* 
tion,  and  declared  that  it  had  "the  blessings  aud  pray  era  of  a 
gi-ateful  friend." 

He  withdrew  fbr  some  time  from  all  military  datj  to  recruit  his 
health.  But  he  soon  appeared  before  the  public  agdu  in  the  follow^ 
ing  appointment: 

jaomnosD,  Ya.,  Vshnarj  U,  1664. 

Qen.  Braxton  Bragg  is  assigned  to  duty  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment^ and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ptesidentf  is  cba:^  t  i  with  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  in  the  armies  of  the  Oonfiaderacy. 
By  order. 

S.  CooP£R,  AdJuicaU  Im^peetor-OmeraL 

This  office  has  been  much  misunderstood,  was  popularly  over- 
rated, and  by  its  high'sounding  terms  captivated  public  attention. 
But  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  the  same  that  had  been  given 
Gen.  Lee  before  the  battles  of  Bichmond,  a  sort  of  supernumerary, 
not  very  honourable,  and  best  described  as  "  military  adviser"  of 
the  President.  The  appointee  shared  something  of  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  TTur,  but  in  all  respects  was  subservient  to  the 
President.  Tlie  Eichmond  Enquirer^  which  had  very  unfavourably 
criticised  Gen.  Bragg'f?  cam|)aiga8,  and  considered  that  his  mind 
had  found  an  appropriate  field  of  usefulness  in  this  new  appoint- 
ment, had  the  following  remarks,  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
office,  aud  defining  its  lirnita ;  "Gen.  Bragg  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  Richmond,  as  consulting  and  advisory  General.  We  regard 

Ify  tfedukniB  owe  1b  to  make  mj-  «eo»pe, 

And  drink  myself  tight  with  a  ''little  moro  grapo." 
Yott'rd  rather  Lme-fimg^  and  have  ahowu  VbA  wMte  rag^ 
And     near^  played  out— 

Your  old  Mend, 

Braztok  Bs&CKk 

ao 
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the  ftppointment  as  one  very  proper,  and  believe  that  it  will  conduce 
to  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  the  cause.  Oea,  Bragg  has 
nnqaeatiottable  abilities,  which  eroinentlj  fit  him  for  such  a  respon- 
sible position.  The  ooantry  will  be  pleased  to  see  his  experience 
and  information  made  use  of  by  the  President.  His  patriotism  and 
geal  for  tlie  public  service  arc  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by 
his  conntTx^men.  The  duties  ol'  the  cominaiidcr  in-chief,  who,  under 
the  constilutinn,  can  be  no  other  than  the  President,  are  most  ardu- 
ous, and  require  much  lud  and  assistance,  as  well  as  ability  and 
experience.  Gen.  Bragg  has  ac(juired,  by  long  service,  that  prac* 
tical  experience  necessary  to  the  position  to  which  he  is  assigned 
by  the  general  order  published  in  to-day  's  Enrpiirer, 

''An  erroneous  impression  obtains  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
appointment  of  Gkn.  Bragg.  He  is  not,  and  cannot  be  commander- 
in-chief.  The  constitution  of  the  Confe  derate  States  makes  the 
President  tli  ommander^in'chieC  Gen.  Bragg  is  detailed  for  duty 
in  Bichmond  *  under'  the  President  He  does  not  rank  Gen.  Lee, 
nor  Gen.  .Tobnston.  Tie  cannot  command  or  direct  them,  except 
'by  command  of  the  Presidents'  His  appointment  has  been  made 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Gens.  Cooper,  Lee,  Johnston, 
and  lieatiregard,  all  bis  supcrionrs  in  rank,  who,  knowing  and 
appreciating  tlio  usefulness  and  ability  of  Gen.  Bragg,  concur  in 
his  appointment  by  the  PresidenL" 

The  last  field  service  of  Gen.  Bragg  was  in  Korth  Carolina. 
He  was  appointed  to  take  command  at  Wilmington,  at.  the  time 
Fort  Fisher  was  threatened  by  Porter's  fleet,  and  a  second  expedi- 
tion of  land  forces,  under  Gen.  Terry.  The  enemy  having  effected 
a  landing  so  as  to  flank  Bragg*s  forces  on  the  peninsula,  he  declined 
an  attack,  and  withdrew  to  Wilmington,  but  not  until  he  had 
heavily  reinforced  the  gnrrison  of  the  fort,  which  was  left  to  make 
the  decisive  battle  under  Gen.  Wiiiting.  T\\q  result  was  tluit  the 
fort  was  captured,  and  that  Wilmington  was  suljseqnently  evacu- 
ated ;  Gen.  IJragg  putting  his  little  army,  less  than  live  thousand 
men,  in  motion  to  join  Gen.  Johnston,  w  ho  wiis  endeavouring  to 
collect  a  force  on  the  front  of  Sherman,  who  had  made  preparations 
for  a  movement  on  Goldsboro,  in  two  columns,  one  from  Wilming^ 
ton,  and  one  ifrom  Newbem,  in  conjunction  with  his  main  body, 
designing  to  concentrate  there  aU  of  his  forces.  On  the  8th  March, 
1865,  Gen.  Bragg  struck  the  column  moving  from  Newbem  at  a 
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point  near  Einstoo,  and  attacked  it  with  his  own  troops  and  a 
small  division  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  taking  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  foilow  up  Ijis  advantage; 
and  the  junction  of  Sherman  and  Scbo6eld  at  Goldeboro  was  ded- 

sive  of  the  campaign,  the  close  of  which  was  expedited  by  the 
news  of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender  in  Yirginia,  and  involved  the  gene* 
ral  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Since  the  war  Gen,  Bragg  has  retired  very  closely  from  public 
attention,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivating  a  plantation  in  AhiV).una. 
From  our  brief  narrative  the  reader  will  doubtiess  obtain  some 
means  of  judging  the  much-vexed  question  of  his  generalship;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  much  in  it  open  to  criticism. 
But  the  biographer,  who  estimates  the  whole  life  of  the  man,  would 
do  wrong  to  confine  it  to  such  a  question  of  ability,  and  not  give 
credit  for  the  virtues  and  affections  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
character,  and  are  themselves  titles  to  admiration  and  praise. 
W^hether  Gen,  Bragg  was  or  was  not  an  able  commander,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  pure,  incorruptible,  fearles?,  and  so  ardent  in 
his  Southern  patriotisin  tliar  lie  never  omitted  a  seutimcnt  for  his 
countrv  in  any  order  he  ever  wrote  ;  and  indeed  he  u?ed  snch  noble 
and  appropriate  language  in  these  expressions  that  we  are  easily 
led  to  the  imagination  that  he  would  have  iseen  distinguisheil  as  a 
politician,  if  his  life  had  been  inclined  to  civil  employments.  Much 
of  his  undeniable  unpopularity  in  the  army  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
extraordinary  rigour  and  integrity  as  a  disciplinarian,  and,  in  this 
respect,  he  gave  an  example  which,  if  followed  by  other  Confed- 
erate commanders,  would  have  been  of  more  ultimate  service  to 
the  cause  than  many  victories  in  the  field.  With  him  desertion 
was  the  capital  military  crime,  and  not,  as  some  practically  made 
it,  a  sort  of  license  of  the  volunteer  soldier,  to  be  checked  by  moral 
persuasions  and  patriotic  appeals.  He  shot  his  men  for  acts  of 
insubordination,  which  would  have  merited  death  in  any  well-regu- 
lated army.  Many  foolish  and  extravagant  stories  were  told  of  his 
rigour.  One  of  these,  related  by  Mr.  Foote  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  with  an  abundance  of  comment,  was,  that  he  had  exe- 
cuted three  soldiers  tor  Jiring  mio  a  flot^  ofchichem  on  the  line  of 
their  march  I  The  fiicts  were,  that  Gen.  Bragg  was  making  a  move- 
ment at  the  time  in  dose  proximity  to  the  enemy^s  lines;  that  the 
report  of  a  musket  endangered  the  safety  of  the  whole  army;  that 
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the  troops  bad  been  so  warned;  and  tbat  the  men  wbo  fired,  and 
risked  an  alarm  that  put  tbe  wbole  army  in  peril,  were  instantly 
and  prop^ly  executed.  The  personal  appearance  of  tbe  commander 
was  unusually  stem  and  militaiy ;  be  bad  few  intimate  firiendsbips ; 

and  be  sometimes  gave  offence  to  officers  by  an  ocoafnonal 
acerbity  of  manner.  But.  whatever  the  fnnh  of  his  head,  or  the 
uuplcasantness  of  his  exteriour,  no  one  ever  doubted  that  Gen. 
Braxton  Bragg  was  one  of  the  most  single-minded  patriots  of  the 
army,  and  would  have  freely  given  his  lii"*^  on  numberless  occa- 
sions, to  serve  tbe  cause  of  his  country. 


'>ivi/.>».l  ^v|.-.->.-ljr  tl.f")..;.i  .ttid  ilia  Lti\it»naT>»6* 
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CHAPTEE  XXVL 

Anomaly  of  the  IGasouii  Oampaign. — Early  Life  of  Steiling  Price— Governor  of 
Missouri. — His  Politics. — ^Formation  of  ''  The  Missonri  State  Guard." — Personal 
appearance  of  the  OommandOT. — ESa  correspondence  vnth  Gen.  Hamej. — 
a*  BooneTii]e.>^3en.  Price  reinfaroed  hj  Gens.  McCuBodi  and  Peaxoe.— Battflo 

of  Oak  Ilill  or  'Wilson's  Creek. — Gen.  Price's  movement  upon  Lexington. — W» 
Bnccess. — t)esigns  apainstSt.  Louis. — Why  they  were  abandoned. — Retreat  of  the 
Patriot  Arm^  of  Miasouri. — The  Stato  joiiis  iho  Soutlieru  Confederacy. — Gen. 
Prioe's  Prodamation  at  Keoabo. 

Wheeever  the  history  of  the  American  War  is  known,  the  names 
of  Sterlincr  Price  and  "  The  Missouri  Guard  "  are  remarkable.  The 
romantic  theatre  on  which  he  fought,  the  anomaly  of  the  Missouri 
campaign,  and  its  striking  exceptions  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  and 
common  apprehensions  of  military  science,  constitute  a  theme  of 
iin&iling  interest  and  wondering  criticism,  peculiar  and  remarkable, 
even  in  a  war  replete  with  new  operadons  and  startling  episodes. 

Sterling  Price  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  nu(nc  konum;  bat  all 
bis  adult  bononis  are  claimed  by  the  noble  State  of  Missouri,  with 
the  flower  of  whose  manhood,  led  to  battle,  he  adorned  his  reputa- 
tion, binding  up  the  &me  of  commander  and  of  troops  in  a  com- 
mon story  of  heroism.  Indeed,  as  subjects  of  admiration,  the 
commander  and  his  troops  cannot  be  separated;  and  if  he  was  a 
hero,  so  too  were  the  nnbousrht  soldiers  wlio  foaL'ht  under  his  b^m- 
ners,  and  gave  an  illustration  of  manhood  unsurpassed  in  the  war. 

He  was  burn  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  ou  the  14th 
September,  1809.  At  the  proper  age,  ailer  passiug  tlirough  a 
course  of  home  training  and  schooliug,  he  was  sent  to  Hampden 
Sydney  College,  where  he  went  through  the  then  usual  course  of 
study*  Upon  returning  home,  or  soon  thereafter,  in  order  to  ao- 
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quire  a  good  knowledge  of  practical  baaneas,  he  engaged  as  a 
dcp  u ty  i  n  the  Clerk's  Office  of  his  native  county.  Here  he  remained 
two  years,  and  until  he  was  twentj-one  years  of  age.  Of  an  enter- 
pridng  di^Kxsition,  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  tbeWest  MiBsouri, 
as  being  cliiony  peopled  by  Kentuckians  and  Yiiginians,  seemed 
to  him  to  afford  the  best  opening  and  to  promise  the  most  con- 
genial afisociations.  He  arrived  in  the  State  in  the  year  1830, 
■when  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  "but  little  more  than  a  d^pot  for  the 
trade  with  tbe  Indians,  and  when,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, Yide  Pochc,  St.  Charles,  and  a  few  other  viiiages  louiided 
by  early  French  adventurers,  the  population  of  the  State  was 
extremely  sparse,  and  scattered.  lie  determined  to  settle  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State — ^the  region  then  known  as  tbe  Boone's 
Lick  County  (so  called  after  Daniel  Boone,  of  historic  renown,  who 
died  in  that  region),  and  now  included  in  the  counties  of  Howard 
and  Chariton.  Chariton  became  ultimately  his  permanent  res- 
idence. Soon  after  his  abode  was  fixed  he  received  an  appoint* 
meat  as  Brigadier-General  of  the  militia  of  the  State— conferred  in 
consequence  of  his  known  taste  for  military  service. 

From  his  earliest  manhood  Gen.  Price  espoused  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party — that  l)enioc;racy  which  lind  Madison  and 
Jeff<"rson  for  its  tbunders,  and  so  many  illusirions  men  sineo  a.s  its 
expounders.  He  was,  in  siiort,  a  Democrat  who  belit-v(M.I  in  tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  the  limitation  ui'  ihc  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  powers  ex^presdy  granted,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  within  their  respective  States.  Daring  his  life  since, 
he  has  not  departed  from  the  creed  of  his  youth.  With  th^  prin- 
ciples, and  because  of  them,  he  was  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
in  the  year  1886,  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
that  body  he  was  never  noisy  or  demonstrative;  but  always  the 
practical  and  useful  member,  taking  care  to  understand  the  nature 
and  b^^ring  of  all  proposed  legislation,  and  labouring  to  advance 
in  all  respects  the  public  interest.  He  was  again  elected  a  repre- 
sentative in  and  1842,  and  became  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
each  session,  a  {  cjsition  which  ho  filled  with  ability,  decision,  dig- 
nity, and  discretion. 

In  1844,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  this  body  he  acted 
always  with  the  Democratic  party,  keeping  his  seat  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  war  with  Mexico.   This  event  opened  to  him  the  field 


of  action  for  which  he  was  most  deddedly  inclined,  and  certainly 
best  qualified.  He  iouaediatelj  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and 
raised  a  regiment  for  tbc  war.  The  details  of  his  operations  in 
New  Mexico  and  Obihnahua,  where  he  had  an  independent  com- 
mand, are  to  be  found  in  the  official  reports.  He  fought  the  enemy 
successAilly  at  Cancada,  Lambonda,  Taos,  and  against  largely  su* 
perior  ibrces.  At  Taos,  with  three  hundred  men,  be  captured  the 
garrison,  took  LbOO  jnisoners  and  vast  munitions  of  war.  For 
these  services  he  was  })rouiot.ed  by  President  Polk  to  the  rank  of 
Brigudier-Generai.  JJo  Ibeu  moved  upon  Chihuahua.  At  Santa 
Cruz  de  Bosales,  he  met  and  gaye  battle  to  Gku.  Trias,  who  had  a 
force  of  double  his  own  numbers.  The  fight  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  enemy  and  all  his  munitions,  which  were  considerable. 

A  few  days  prior  to  this  battle  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico 
had  been  signed.  This  was  indeed  the  last  battle  of  the  war. 
Upon  his  return  to  Missouri,  Pri<»'s  troops  were  mustered  out  at 
Independence.  In  his  campaign  he  had  undoubtedly  shown  con- 
siderable  military  abilities,  and  all  those  generous  and  magnani- 
mous qualities  which  deeply  attach  the  soldier  to  his  leader  and 
commander. 

At  the  next  general  election  after  his  return  f'rotii  New  Mexico, 
Gen.  Pi  ice  was  made  Governor  of  the  Stal«  by  a  nuijority  of  over 
15,000  votes.  This  was  the  more  honourable  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo* 
cratic  party.  The  position  which  Col.  Benton,  the  oldest  and  by 
far  the  most  distinguished  leader  in  the  party,  assumed  in  relation 
to  the  power  of  Congress,  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  had  divided 
tiie  party  into  two  sections,  which  were  rapidly  beco?ning  more 
hostile  to  each  other  than  to  their  common  opponent.^  the  Whigs. 
It  was  certain  that  if  the  party  remained  divided  its  whole  power 
and  n«ef«]ne?s  as  a  segment  of  the  great  j-arty  of  the  nation  would 
not  only  be  neutralize  1,  but  that  the  iiiiaority  of  the  pi'oj)U;  would 
actually  wield  all  the  iiinuenco  whieh  the  majority  buould  properly 
possess  and  eujoy.  Under  such  circuiustauce  thouglitful  men  in 
both  divisions  of  the  party  saw  the  absolute  nepes^ty  of  a  reunion. 
To  efifect  this  purpose  a  State  convention  was  called..  In  that  body 
the  two  divisions  were  fully  and  &irly  represented.  In  such  cases 
it  happens  that  dissensions  are  far  more  apt  to  be  engendered  by 
personal  ambitions  and  jealousies  than  by  party  difKsrences.  The 
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important  and  indeed  iudispeuaable  necessity  was  to  find  a  guberaa- 
tonal  candidate  wKo  conld,  without  saczifioe  of  principle,  inspire 
confidence  in  botb  sections,  and  to  whose  personal  character  none 
could  take  exception.  Gen.  Price  was  that  man,  and  it  is  certain 
no  one  else  in  liOssouri  could  have  so  fully  united  the  party. 

As  the  Executive  of  the  State  all  parties  then  and  since  have 
ff  ncurred  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  best  the  State  ever 
had.  Firm,  dignified,  calm,  and  deliberate,  he  did  nothing  hastily 
or  in  passion,  or  prejudice.  In  all  that  concerned  the  honour  and 
the  interests  of  the  State  he  took  care  to  inform  himself  thorous'hlr, 
and  to  act  with  energy  and  promptitude.  There  arc  few  who  do 
not  now  admit  that  all  h>s  recommendations  for  Icj^islation  were 
wise  and  prudent,  and  tliat  in  all  cases  where  legislation  was  ad- 
verse to  his  views — especially  in  rcierence  to  the  finances  and  to 
railroads — the  consequences  have  been  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
State  and  people.  He  retired  from  this  high  position  far  more 
popular  than  when  he  entered  upon  it,  giving  an  extraordinary 
and  rare  evidence  of  his  merits. 

Upon  the  dection  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  State  of  Missouri 
called  a  convention,  of  which  Prioe,  being  regarded  as  the  ablest 
parliamentarian  in  the  State,  was  elected  President,  on  an  avowal 
of  sentiments  of  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  Union.  Indeed, 
on  the  first  summons  of  the  convention  not  a  single  secessionist 
could  be  found  in  it;  and  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  w:i.s  an  unwillingness  to  rush  into  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  until  every  hope  of  a  peaceful  seLtleuieut  of  the 
question  had  vanished.  Throughout  the  deliberations  of  the  con* 
vention,  of  which  he  was  President,  and  up  to  the  very  moment 
when  he  found  the  programme  of  that  body  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  military  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  General  Qov^n* 
ment,  Price  had  upheld  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution,  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  indestructible  so 
long  as  the  organic  law  was  sustained.  Secession  he  ever  main- 
tained as  a  heresy;  but  the  government  he  considered  a  contract 
between  tiic  States,  to  be  broken  by  the  inlicrcnt  right  of  revolution. 
At  this  point  he  conceived  the  Constitution  had  been  infringed,  its 
obvious  precepts  annulled,  the  Southern  States,  as  a  oonisequence,  to 
be  oppressed,  and  their  rightis  long  recognized  to  be  taken  from  them. 
He  could  not  long  hesitate  to  enlist  his  earnest  nature  on  the  side 
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of  right,  when  all  efforts  at  adjustment  had  proved  abortive^  when 
the  cry  of  blood  was  raised  in  the  land,  and  when  the  Gbvemment 
at  Washington  had  plainly  put  on  the  aspect  and  panoply  of  war. 

It  was  in  May,  1861,  after  the  development  of  the  ooerdve 
policy  of  President  lincoln,  that  under  a  law  of  Missouri,  the 
State  Gaard  was  formed,  with  Sterling  Price  as  Major-General 
commanding. 

Although  the  new  Major- General  of  Missouri  had  not  received 
the  benefit  of  a  West  Point  education  (a' condition  which  President 
Davis,  himself  a  graduate  of  that  strait  t^chool,  seemed  to  consider 
the  f^^ineqiidnon  in  the  dispensation  of  his  Executive  favours),  yet 
his  strong  native  powers  and  q^uick  presence  of  mind  gave  liira 
aptitude  for  war,  which  was  rapidly  developed  in  the  campaign 
through  which  he  served.  He  had  a  commanding  presence;  his 
plain,  hearty  manners  endeared  him  to  the  populace;  and  the 
strength  and  virtue  of  his  personal  character,  the  Oato*like  purity 
of  his  life,  gave  him  influence  over  all  classes  of  men.  He  was 
ov^  six  fmt  in  height,  veith  a  frame  to  match ;  full,  but  not  portly, 
and  as  straight  as  a  son  of  the  forest  His  carriage  waa  marlred 
with  dignity,  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  every  motion  bespoke  the 
attitude  and  presence  of  the  well-bred  gentleman.  He  had  a  large 
head,  covered  with  a  growth  of  thick,  white  hair,  a  high,  broad, 
intellectual  forehead,  florid  face,  no  beard,  and  a  mouth  in  whose 
latent  smiles  lurked  the  good^hnmonr  of  the  man,  while  its 
straight  and  clearly  cut  line  bespoke  the  precise  mind  and  the 
exacting  will. 

Gen.  Price  promptly  accepted  the  command  of  the  Missouri 
troops  tendered  by  Gbvemor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  and  issued 
immediate  orders  for  organization.  But  before  appealing  to  arms, 
he  made  earnest  efforts  for  compromise  and  peace,  in  which  he  was 

met  by  Gen.  Harney,  of  the  Federal  service,  as  far  as  the  "Washing- 
ton Government  would  permit  him  to  go.  Tiie  infatuated  ferocity 
of  that  goverament  precipitated  a  war  which  lost  Miasouri  to  the 
North. 

The  agreement  with  Gen.  Harney  waa  to  secure  tlie  public 
peace  of  Missouri  by  a  disbandment  of  forces,  and  on  mutual 
recommendations  to  the  citizens  to  abstain  from  violence^  While 
Gen.  Price  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  part  of  such  agreement,  the 
federal  Government  abrogated  it  on  their  side.  Captain,  afterwards 
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Gen.  Lyoo,  was  placed  in  oommand  of  the  Federal  troops.  Camp 
Jackson  at  St  Louis  was  captured,  Jdhmm  Citj  was  marched 
upon,  and  evacuated  bj  Price,  who  retired  to  Booncville.  Here 
he  prepared  for  resistance.  Troops,  rolunteers,  flocked  in,  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion,  raw,  undisciplined  and  unarmed,  except 
with  the  comtnon  fowling-piece  of  the  couatrj,  and  such  ammuni- 
tion as  could  be  hastily  provided. 

From  this  place  the  little  patriot  command,  after  fighting  with 
small  losses  a  largely  8Uperiour  Federal  force,  retreated,  under  Col. 
Ifarmadttke,  towards  southwestern  Missouri — G^.  Price  being 
prostrated  by  sickness^  and  removed  to  Lexington,  whence  he 
rejoined  his  command  at  Cowskin  Prairie.  At  this  rendezvous  he 
raiaed  and  received  recruits,  until  by  the  last  of  Jaly,  1861,  he  had 
parUally  armed  and  equipped  about  six  thousand  men.  Without 
a  quarter^master,  commissary,  ordnance  or  medical  bureau,  no 
treasury,  no  arms,  no  ammunition,  save  the  double-barrel  shot 
gun  and  squirrel  rifle,  tiie  powder-horn  and  shot-pouch  of  tlio 
sportsman,  he  organized  tbis  most  unpromising  force,  with  which 
to  bill  desperate  defiance  to  the  well-appointed  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

Here,  however,  the  patriot  army  of  Missouri  was  reinforced  by 
tiome  Arkansas  State  troops  under  Gen.  Pearce,  and  by  Brig. -Gen. 
McCulloch  of  the  Confederate  army,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Gen.  LeonidasPoIk,  then  commanding  the  Mississippi  Department. 

Infi>rmation  was  soon  obtained  here  that  the  pursuing  Federal 
columns,  Lyon's,  Sigel's,  and  others,  had  formed  a  junction  at 
Springfield,  where  they  numbered  some  12,000  or  15,000  men,  well- 
armed,  disciplined,  and  counting  among  them  a  heavy  force  of 
United  States  regulars  of  all  arms.  Gen.  Price  was  at  oncte  for 
marching  to  meet  this  tbrmidaVjIe  force,  in  which  view,  however, 
he  was  olxstrucled  bj  McCulloch,  who  claimeil  by  his  Confederate 
commission  to  be  superiour  in  command.  The  latter  seemed  to 
distrust  volunteers,  to  &ar  the  nerve  of  the  hardy  Missourian,  and 
laughed  at  the  confident  pretensions  of  the  shot'gun  and  rifle,  con- 
trasting them  with  the  regular  soldier,  and  well-appointed  arms 
and  eqnipment*of  the  United  States.  Gen.  Prio^  on  the  contraiy, 
well  knew  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  volunteer  patriots  around 
him;  he  well  knew  the  effectiveness  of  "buck  and  ball;"  he  well 
knew  the  rough  and  broken  country  with  its  dense  chapparal ;  he 
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well  knew  the  vital  importance  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
preventiag  a  reinforoement  at  Springfield.  He  had  faith  in  his 
own  State,  and  hope  and  love  of  country  and  militaiy  prescience, 
animated  him  to  consider  defeat  an  impossibility.  Foi^tfal  of 
self,  he  relinquished  to  HcCuIloch  the  chief  command  (although 
Missouri  had  not  jet  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  her 
troops  were  therefore  independent  of  its  authority),  when  he  found 
that  this  sensitive  and  exacting  commander  made  it  the  condition 
of  joining  in  an  attock  upon  the  enemy. 

About,  the  first  of  August,  the  heterogeneous  armv  commenced 
its  mareh  towards  Springfield.  Not  only  were  Price's  men  defi- 
cient in  weapons,  but  when  the  march  cornrnenced,  the  commissary 
and  quartermaster's  departments,  but  recently  organized,  proved 
very  indifferent,  and  it  was  seldom  the  men  drew  full  rations. 
They  made  up  for  all  deficiencies,  however,  by  the  scanty  habits 
of  their  life,  and  by  every  crude  expedient  the  imagination  could 
suggest.  They  gathered  corn  wherever  they  could,  pounded  it 
between  rocks  until  reduced  to  jiowder,  and  then  made  bread. 
Hogs  were  plentiful,  as  also  beef  cattle ;  and  farmers,  being  friendly 
to  the  cause,  willingly  sold  all  things  for  Confederate  paper,  so  that 
it  much  relieved  the  commissariat,  and  eased  the  line  of  march. 
McCalloch,  with  his  small  column,  led  the  way ;  Pearce  of 
Arkansas  followed ;  and  last  camp  the  hero  and  patriot,  Sterling 
Price,  with  his  ragged,  half-fed,  and  ill-armed  band  of  Misaourians. 

On  the  8th  August^  the  Confederates  and  their  allies  camped 
at  Wilson's  Greek,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Springfield.  McCul- 
loch  halted  his  advance  on  the  right  of  the  road,  supported  by 
Pearce,  while  Price  was  on  the  left  of  it;  and  thoughtless  <^  dan- 
ger— ^in  feet,  never  dreaming  of  Lyon  being  in  the  vicinity  at  all — 
threw  out  no  pickets.  The  next  morning,  when  McGulloch  was 
quietly  taking  his  breakfast  at  Price's  headquarteis,  a  courier 
arrived  from  Gen.  Raine?,  who  held  the  extreme  ontpost  on  the 
Nortb,  announcing  that  the  enemy  were  in  sight  and  in  great 
force.  McCulloch  seemed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  rejKjrt^ 
and  continued  his  breakfast  coolly;  another  messenger  in  haste 
came  in,  and  stated  that  a  heavy  body  of  the  enemy  were  advanc- 
ing on  Oen.  Bainea,  but  that  he  would  hold  his  position  as  long  as 
possible.  SUll  McCulloch  seemed  incredulous.  Gen.  Price  said 
to  htm  with  much  excitement:  **Gen.  McGulloch,  have  you  no 
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orders  to  give  ? Turning  to  tlie  cfnirier,  McCullDch  "Go 
to  Gen.  Balnea  j  tell  him  to  asceriuiu  uii  the  lacts,  and  report  tome 
at  headquarters.''  Kb  longer  able  to  lestraiii  himself,  Oen.  Price 
strock  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  table,  and  in  a  voioe  of  thunder 
said  to  his  staff:  "Geniiemeo,  to  yonr  horses  t"  Instantlj  all 
arose  and  hurried  away.  Thej  had  no  time  to  loee^  for  hardly 
had  they  reached  the  open  air  before  a  shot  from  Sigel's  batteries 
on  the  south,  darted  into  the  camp. 

It  was  a  surprise  on  all  sides  of  the  camp.  While  McOulloch 
stemmed  tbe  storm  on  the  rigbt  and  renr,  Lyon  was  pushing  Price 
■with  great  vigour  in  tbe  centre  and  left.  It  was  only  by  the  most 
reckless  devotion  of  his  own  person,  bi.s  cxjtnmanding  cheens  to  his 
hardy  woodsmen,  and  bis  repeated  j)rt^scnce  within  fifty  yanls  of 
the  deadly  muskets  of  the  enemy,  that  Gen.  Price  waa  enabled  to 
save  the  day  on  this  part  of  the  field.  It  ended  in  one  of  the  most 
signal  victories  of  the  war,  Gen.  Lyon  falling  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  Federal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  being  fully  one-half 
greater  than  that  of  the  allies — Price  and  McOulloch.  . 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Greek,  McCuUoch  decided 
to  retire  his  force  to  Arkansas,  refusing  to  unite  in  other  enter- 
prises of  Gen.  Price,  who  was  now  left  alone  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign in  ^tisponri.  From  friendly  refugees  constantly  arriving  in 
camp,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  tbat  Fremont  Wiis  strongly 
fbrtifying  all  important  cities  on  the  ]\rissouri  River,  to  serve  as  a 
safe  base  of  operations,  whence  supplies  could  be  easily  transported 
into  the  interiour  by  w£^on-trains  or  boats.  Lexington,  held  by 
Colonel  Mulligan  and  a  heavy  force,  was  known  to  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  being  on  high  ground,  it  commanded  all  approaches 
from  the  interiour,  while  the  river  was  kept  open  for  the  transit  of 
any  number  of  troops  firom  St  Louis.  Price  determined  to  march 
forward  and  attack  It^  but  was  informed  that  large  bands  of  ou^ 
laws  from  Kansas,  under  General  Jim  Lane  and  others,  were  de^ 
vastating  the  whole  country  on  his  left  flank,  and  threatened  to  get 
in  bis  rear.  Suddenly  diverging  from  his  proper  route,  Price  sent 
J?ainesand  Parsons  up  in  tbat  direction,  with  a  small  force  of  deter- 
ntiined  men;  and  so  secrctK' was  the  expedition  conducted,  that  they 
unexpectedly  came  upon  Lane  at  a  creek  called  Dry  wood,  and  after 
a  confhsed  fight  of  some  hours,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field, 
pushed  forward  to  their  headquarters  at  Fort  Scott,  and  captured  it 
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Joining  the  oolnmn  under  Price  Again,  the  army  of  five  tboosand 

effectives  and  five  guns  pushed  forward  towards  Lexington,  and 
arrived  in  tbe  vicinity  on  the  18th  September.  It  was  the  object 
to  take  Lexington,  with  its  garrison  of  about  4,000  men,  before  it 
couli]  be  reinforced  bv  Fremont.  Gen.  Price  might  have  taken  it 
hy  a  cljarge,  but  he  waa  content  with  a  slower  pi-ogretss;  and  was 
quite  satisfied  to  make  one  of  the  most  brilliant  captures  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  campaign,  with  a  loss  of  only  74  men  killed  and 
wounded— fighting  for  two  days  and  a  half. 

Gen.  Price  bore  a  testimony  to  the  heroic  endurance  of  his 
army  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  He  said:  "  The  victory  has 
demonstrated  the  fitness  of  our  citizen  soldiery  for  the  tedious 
operations  of  a  siege  as  well  as  for  a  dashing  cha^.  They  lay 
for  fifty -two  hours  in  the  open  air  without  tents  or  covering,  re- 
gardless of  the  sun  and  rain,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  watch- 
ful and  desperate  ibo,  inunMly  repelling  every  assault  and  pa- 
tiently awaiting  my  ordtrs  to  storm  the  fortirications.  No  (Jeneral 
ever  coinmau<Iod  a  braver  or  better  army.  It  is  composed  of  the 
beiit  blood  and  the  bravest  men  of  Aiissouri," 

So  &r  the  bold  and  brilliant  movements  of  the  campaign  in 
Missouri  drew  attention  from  more  important  theatres  of  the  war, 
and  constituted  a  theme  of  wonder  and  admiration  that  arrested 
the  public  mind,  and  was  the  occasion  of  criticism  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Price's  men  had  marched  and  fought  with  an  endur> 
ance  and  courage  that  rendered  them  worthy  of  the  name  of 
heroes.  Tbe  thanks  of  the  Confederate  Congress  were  tendered 
to  "Gen.  Price  and  the  Missouri  Army  under  his  command,  for 
the  gallant  conduct  they  had  displayed  tliroughout  tlicir  service, 
and  especially  for  the  skill,  fortitude,  and  courage,  by  whicii  tbey 
gained  the  brilliant  achievement  at  Lexington.'"  There  had  been 
no  such  phenomenon  in  the  war :  it  was  a  new  apparition  of  mili- 
tary science  to  see  a  man  flying  with  a  few  hundred  retainers 
across  his  State,  an  empire  in  itself  almost  from  one  corner  of  it 
to  another,  before  a  victorious  and  thoroughly  appointed  army ; 
raising  in  a  few  weeks  a  force  of  5,000  men ;  arming,  equipping, 
and  feeding  them,  without  resources,  but  from  captured  stores  of 
the  enemy;  winning  a  great  battle  by  his  own  genius  and  head- 
long courage ;  establishing  his  popularity  in  the  hearts  of  hia 
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Gommaiid ;  marchiog  baek  to  his  starting-pointy  and  capturing  an 
army  and  its  entire  outfit  by  an  unconditional  sarrender. 

Tt  "had  been  Gen.  Price's  desi^^n  not  to  re|V)se  on  the  victory  of 
liCxiiigton ;  but  obtaining  supplies  and  recruits,  to  sweep  down 
upou  St.  Louis,  uniting  with  Maj.-Gen.  Polk  and  his  Contoderate 
forces.  But  the  progress  of  this  brilhant  conception  was  unex- 
pectedly checked: — tirst,  by  the  order  to  Gen.  Polk  from  the 
VS'bx  Department  for  the  Tennessee  campaign ;  secondly  by  Prioe^s 
failure  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  ammunitiott  from  Brig.'Gen. 
HoCuIlocb  according  to  promise.  He  could  not  move  upon  St 
Louis  for  tbe  want  of  cooperation  by  Gen.  Polk ;  be  could  not 
remain  where  be  was,  for  the  want  of  ammunition,  threatened  by 
Sturges  on  the  north,  and  Fremont  on  the  south.  There  were 
not  three  rounds  of  percussion-caps  to  the  man.  Hence  he  was 
forced  to  evacuate  tbe  place,  and  retreat  to^vards  Springfield,  not 
even  having  time  to  organize  fully  ten  or  twelve  thousand  volun- 
teers, who  were  then  ready  to  enlist  under  his  banner. 

On  tbe  20th  August,  1881,  the  Confederate  Congress,  at  Rich- 
mond, passed  an  act,  one  section  ol'  which  admitted  the  State  of 
Missouri  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  upon  an  eq^ual  footing 
with  the  other  States  under  the  Constitution  for  the  Provisional 
Goyemment,  upon  condition  that  the  sdd  Constitution  should  be 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  properly  and  legally  constituted  author^ 
ities  of  the  State.  Another  section  recognized  the  €k>yernment^ 
of  which  Claiborne  F.  Jackspu  was  the  chief  magistrate,  in  Mis* 
souri,  to  be  the  legdiy  elected  and  regularly  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  and  State,  and  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  at  any  time  prior  to  her  full  admission,  to  form 
with  her  a  treaty  of  alliance,  oU'ensive  and  defensive. 

Gen.  Price,  with  his  army,  entered  the  town  of  Nwsho,  in  New- 
ton county,  early  in  November.  Ou  the  accond  day  of  that  month 
ihe  Legislature  had  here  assembled,  by  proclamation  of  Governor 
Jackson.  The  attendance  was  full ;  twenty >three  members  of  the 
upper,  and  seventy-seven  of  the  lower  house  being  pn^nt^  and 
widi  entire  unanimity  they  passed  an  act  of  secession  from  the 
Federal  Union,  adopted  tbe  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  initiated  such  measures  as  would  perfect  tbe 
union  between  their  State  and  her  matem  of  the  South. 

From  Neosho^  Gen.  Price  marched  to  Cassville,  in  Barry  County, 
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and  thence  to  McDonald  OoQuty,  in  the  extreme  south  western  an^e 
of  the  State.  Here  he  rested  and  reeruited  his  army^  and  then 
again  moved  northward.   On  the  80th  November,  from  Neosho^ 

he  issued  a  stirring  proclamation,  calling  volunteers  to  hh  camp. 
He  ca]lcd  ibr  fifty  thousatid  max.  according  to  ihe  first  aununoua 
of  the  Governor,  and  promised  witli  this  force  to  liberate  Missouri 
surelj  and  s{jeedily.  The  language  of  the  appeal  was  ardent,  and 
cbaracteriatic  of  the  man.  "In  the  month  of  Juno  luist,"  he 
wrote,  "  I  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  handful  of  Missourian^ 
who  noblj  gave  up  home  and  comforts  to  espoose  in  that  gloomj 
hour  the  cause  of  your  bleeding  country,  struggling  with  the  most 
heartless  and  cruel  despotism  known  among  dvilized  men.  When 
peace  and  protection  could  no  longer  enjoyed  bat  at  the  price 
of  honour  and  liberty,  your  chief  magistrate  called  tor  fifty 
thousand  men  to  drive  the  ruthless  invaders  from  a  soil  madefroit- 
fhl  "bv  your  lalx)nrs,  and  consecrated  by  yonr  homes.  And  to 
that  call  less  than  five  tiiou.sand  responded  out  of  a  male  popula- 
tion exceeding  two  hundred  thousand.  One  in  forty  only  stepped 
forward  to  defend  with  their  persons  and  their  lives  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  human  rights.  Some  allowances  are  to 
be  made  on  the  &ce  of  the  want  of  military  organization,  a  sup- 
]  sed  want  of  arms,  the  necessary  retreat  of  the  army  southward, 
the  blockade  of  the  river,  and  the  presence  of  an  armed  and  or* 
ganised  foe.  But  nearly  six  months  have  now  elapsed  *  *  * 
I  must  have  fifty  thousand  men.  Now  is  the  crisis  of  your  fate; 
now  is  the  golden  opportunity  to  save  the  State ;  now  is  the  time 
for  your  political  salvation.  The  time  of  the  enlistment  of  our  brave 
bands  is  beginning  to  expire.  Do  not  hold  their  patience  be^'ond 
endurance.  Bo  not  longer  sicken  their  hearts  by  hopes  deferred. 
Boys  and  small  property-holders  have  in  the  main  fought  the 
battles  ibr  the  protection  of  your  property,  and  when  they  ask, 
where  are  the  men  for  whom  we  are  fighting,  how  can  I  explain,  my 
fellow-citizens?  I  call  upon  you,  by  eveiy  consideration  of  in* 
terest,  by  every  desire  of  safety,  by  every  tie  that  binds  you  to 
home  and  country,  delay  no  longer.  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead. 
Leave  your  property  to  take  care  of  itsell  Come  to  the  Army  of 
the  MisBonri — ^not  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  but  to  free  your  country. 

" ' Strike,  m  MMik  anned foe  ezptreat 
Strike,  (br  year  ooxmtry'B  attar  flreei 
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8tiikf>,  for  the  green  graves  of  your  tiHM, 
God  and  your  native  laodl ' 

Be  yours  the  office  to  choose  between  the  glory  of  a  tree  coantry 
and  a  just  government^  or  the  bondage  of  yoar  children.  I,  oX 

leasts  vnU  the  chains  fasienei  upon  my  mwntry,   I  will 

9^  for  six  and  a  half  feet  of  Missouri  soil  on  which  to  repose, 
for  I  will  not  live  to  sec  my  people  enslaved.   Are  yoo  coming  ? 

Fifty  thousand  men  of  Missouri  shall  move  to  victory  with  the 
tread  of  a  giant.  Come  on,  my  brave  fifty  thousand  heroes — g^- 
lant,  unconquerable  SouUiern  men !   We  await  your  coming.** 


CHAPTER  XXm  . 

Gen.  Price  at  llie  head  of  icn  thougand  men. — McCuHoch  refuses  to  cooperate. — 
AdnuiablB  retreat  of  Frico's  army  to  fiostou  Mouataina.— Hardihood  of  his  troops. 
—A  moflMge  from  0«n.  HaDtek.— Cton.  Tan  Dont  appoiotod  Confederate  Com- 
manctor  of  the  Tnuia-illaaigaippL^Battte  of  Mk  Hotn.— Its  importBiioe^Hero- 

!sm  of  (Sen.  Price  on  tlie  firLi. — Tho  Missotiri  troops  coross  the  Missiaslppi  BiTSCa 
—Qea.  Pnce'a  elo^ueat  address  to  "tbe  State  Quard.'* 

The  response  to  G^n.  Price's  glowing  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  Hissonri,  was  not  wliat  the  commander  expected  and  required ; 
but  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  inspire  Hm  with  (Something  of  new 
hope.  His  command  had  suffered  sadly  for  want  of  steady  and 
persistent  organization  ;  it  being  mostly  made  up  of  volunteers 
who  had  iiied  to  the  camps  in  prospect  of  short  service  and  a 
speedy  return  to  their  homes;  and  at  one  time  it  had  been  re- 
duced by  absenteeism  to  less  than  five  thousand  men,  when  Gen. 
Price  was  threatened  on  all  sides :  by  Lane,  from.  Kansas;  by  the 
forces  from  the  north  of  Lexington,  and  by  those  coming  ont  from 
St  Loais,  by  EoUa.  Now,  however,  under  the  influence  of  fresh 
appeals,  his  forces  ran  up  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  and 
with  these  he  determined  to  move  towards  Springfield,  and  make 
another  effitrt  for  the  redemption  of  the  State.  He  had  again  put 
himself  in  communication  with  MeCuUoch's  forces,  then  under 
command  of  Cols,  Mcintosh  and  Ilebert.  His  aim  was  to  bold 
the  State  of  Mi5!Sonri,  because  of  the  richness  of  the  country,  and 
its  great  capacity  of  subsistence ;  because  of  the  priceless  value 
of  the  Granby  Lead  Mines ;  and  because  he  most  especially  desir- 
ed to  contine  the  destroying  tide  of  war  to  its  limits,  and  leave 
Arkansas  and  the  South  free  and  unharmed.  He  could  not  do 
this  nnaided  and  alone.  His  force  was  too  small  to  resist  one  of 
the  best  appointed  armies  erer  put  on  foot  by  the  United  States. 
He  argued  the  subject  fully  and  repeatedly  with  Mcintosh  and 
Hebert,  licCuUoch  then  being  at  Bichmond*  He  appealed  to 
Albert  Sidne;y  Johnson,  to  the  Eichmond  Government,  and  en- 
treated the  co-operating  aid  of  the  Confederato  forces,  there  hoard- 
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ed  and  rusting  on  the  oonfines  of  Arkansas,  while  he  was  stand* 
ing  picket  for  the  whole  TraDs-Missiasippi  Department.  He  ex> 
pressed  his  willingness  and  ability  to  hold  Missouri,  and  keep  the 

Federal  forces  at  b.i}' ;  he  exhibited  the  teeming  granarief?  and 
meat  supplies  ol"  the  country;  be  urged  the  importance  of  holding 
tbe  Granby  Lead  Mines:  and  he  argued  the  rich  returns  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy  would  derive  irom  the fearl^  yeomanry 
of  Missouri. 

But  these  views  were  not  taken  by  the  Confederate  authorities. 
Price  was  not  reinforced ;  Curtis,  Sigel,  and  Davis  advanced ;  the 
little  Army  of  Missouri  was  compelled  to  retreat^  and  Springdeld 
and  Granby  fell  into  the  enemy's  possession,  no  more  to  be  re^ 
daimed.  But  the  retreat  was  conducted  with  a  skill  and  success 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  wherever  the  enemy  came  up  with  it 
he  found  a  steadiness  and  ferocity,  seldom  the  traits  of  a  retreating 
colunnn.  Millions  of  stores,  wagons  and  teams,  lead  and  cattle,  and 
other  property  were  carried  out  by  Price;  for  four  davs  and 
nights  he  marched  and  fought,  saving  all  his  stores  and  losing  but 
few  of  his  men  ;  and  he  exhibit^^d  an  endurance  atid  energy  which 
astonished  the  enemy,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  reaiark,  that 
"Old  Price  could  beat  the  world  running  aiter  a  fight  or  away 
from  one."  With  sullen  steps  he  retired  to  the  Boston  Mountains, 
where  he  encamped,  and  where  finally  he  was  to  be  joined  by 
McCulloch's  forces,  but  not  until  the  golden  moment  for  an  offen- 
sive movement  had  departed,  and  the  enemy  had  increased  the 
forces,  and  multiplied  tiie  toils,  by  which  he  held  the  State  of 
Mi^uri. 

An  officer  of  Price's  army,  describing  this  hard  and  painful 
retreat,  writes :  "Our  sufferings  during  the  campaign  bad  been 
extreme,  but  setting  the  inconveniences  aside,  had  tended  to  harden 
us,  and  make  our  limbs  as  tough  as  fteeb  Continuully  marching 
through  noa-inhabited  districts,  we  had  to  dcjtend  upon  Trovidenee 
for  supplies.  Over  mountains,  through  'gaps,'  across  rivers  and 
creeks,  our  progress  was  toilsome  and  weary ;  but  not  more  than 
a  hundred  names  could  be  found  upon  the  sickdist  at  any  time 
during  our  frequent  and  rapid  joumeyings.  Our  cavalry  led  a 
hard  life,  inddent  to  their  daily  duty.  Among  the  mountains  a 
party  of  these  '  irregular  *  horse  would  watch  all  the  roads,  conceal 
their  fires,  and  hang  around  the  enemy  with  a  pertinacious  deter- 
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minafioQ  ihat  no  man  shoald  stir  without  their  knowledge,  and  at 
the  least  opportunity  making  a  dash  at  the  foe,  oaptnring  and  des- 
troying as  they  went,  living  as  best  they  mighty  and  doing  whatp 
ever  they  pleased*  As  scouts,  these  men  -^vcrc  Invaluable,  they 
were  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  it  was  impossible  to  follow  in 
their  track.  Their  dresf?  was  of  skins  or  anytliing  that  came  to 
hand,  and  so  long  as  grass  was  found  for  their  hardy,  wiry  Indian 
horses,  the  riders  cared  little  for  food,  dress,  leisure,  or  relief  from 
duty." 

It  is  said  that  about  this  period  of  the  enemy's  encouragement, 
when  the  Army  of  Missouri  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Boston 
Mountains,  Gen.  Halleck,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the 
Western  Department,  sent  a  message  to  Qen,  Price  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  passing  the  lines.  Tell  Gen.  Price,"  he  said,  "  that  he 
had  the  advantage  of  me  in  Missouri,  tor  he  knew  the  country 
better  than  I  did ;  but  I  have  got  him  now  where  I  want  him,  and 
expect  to  capture  him,  and  whip  his  army  ?oon."  "  When  you  go 
back,"  was  Price's  reply,  "sny  to  Gen.  Ilalleek  that  he  has  not 
men  enough  in  his  army  to  capture  me.  And  ti.-^  to  wliipping 
my  boys,  tell  him  he  may  select  one  hundred  of  the  best  men  in 
his  whole  army,  and  T  will  take  the  Fame  nnniber  of  mine,  as  they 
come,  and  without  distinction,  lie  sliall  load  his  one  hundred  men, 
and  I  will  lead  mine ;  and  we  will  go  into  an  open  field  to  fight 
it  out ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  shall  depend 
upon  the  result.  Tell  him  thal^  will  yon  I "  No  reply  was  ever 
made  to  the  challenge. 

On  his  retreat  to  the  Boston  Mountains  it  was  discovered,  much 
to  Gen.  Price^s  gratification,  that  the  government  at  Richmond  had 
at  last  determined  to  cure  the  disagreement  between  himself  and 
McOnlloch  by  appointing  Maj.-Gen.  Earl  Van  Porn  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  Trans- Mississippi  forces,  giving  him  the  direction 
of  aftuira  there,  and  securing  that  unanimity  so  long  desirable. 
A  happy  accord  existed  between  Gen.  Price  and  the  new  com- 
mander. Indeed  a  private  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
these  two  military  chieftains,  on  the  occasion  of  Yan  Don^s  ap- 
pointment by  President  Davis  to  take  command  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  which  not  only  showed  a  spirit  of  mutual  appreciation  and 
compliment  highly  honourable  to  both,  but  developed  a  singular 
dmilarity  of  views  (considering  that  the  letter  of  each  was  written 
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without  knowledge  of  that  of  the  other)  with  reference  to  the  con- 

dact  of  the  war. 

"When  Van  Dorn  arrived  to  take  command,  a  p]an  of  attack  was 
soon  settled — joint  one  by  Price  and  McCulloch ;  tlie  enemy 
then  resting  at  Pea  Ridge.  The  army,  about  16,(K)0  strong,  waa 
put  in  motion,  encamped  on  the  dth  March  at  Elm  Springs,  at- 
tacked Sigel  next  day  at  Beutonsville,  and  drove  him  out.  Gen. 
Van  Dorn,  doring  the  night,  8p«ohanged  the  plan  of  battle,  as  to 
allow  McCalloch  to  attack  with  his  force  on  the  south,  while  Price 
was  to  move  around  on  the  north.  It  was  a  &tal  errour.  Price 
was  on  the  north,  McCnlloch  on  the  south,  the  enemj  was  be* 
tween  them,  only  three  miles  apart;  yet  in  order  for  either  to 
reach  the  other,  twelve  miles  had  to  l)c  tm veiled,  by  reason  of  the 
mountainous  conntr}'.  Price,  with  7,300  men,  McOulloch  with 
9,000,  eitlier  weakened  or  puslicd  to  extremity,  could  derive  no 
aid  in  proper  time  i'rom  the  other — an  inferionr  force  surrounding 
a  superiour  one.  Van  Dorn  rode  up  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
and  informed  Price  of  tlie  change,  who  at  once  deeply  regretted  it, 
and  urged  its  disadvantages.  Van  Dorn  yielded;  courier  after 
courier  was  dispatched  to  McCullooh ;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
already  in  action.  In  a  few  moments  he  and  Mcintosh,  his  second 
in  command,  were  both  killed,  and  there  were  none  to  direct  the 
progress  of  the  troops,  who  felt  they  were  now  pushing  on  to  vic- 
tory ;  the  various  colonels,  in  fact,  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command,  but  each  was  doing  his  best  in  his  own 
way.  The  enemy  vrere  before  them,  and  they  neither  knew  nor 
cared  for  anything  more  ;  of  strategy,  they  were  almost,  if  not 
quite,  ignorant ;  the  men  were  in  disorder,  but  still  fought  on, 
regiment  mixed  with  regiment.  Thinking  that  his  orders  would 
be  obeyed,  and  not  knowing  that  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  were 
among  the  slain,  Yan  Dora  pushed  forward  his  centre  and  left  as 
best  he  could,  and  aftor  much  hard  fighting,  drove  the  enemy,  in- 
flicting much  loss. 

Curtis  and  8tnrgis  perceiving,  however,  the  oonflision  on  the 
right)*whcre  McCulloch  bad  fallen,  rallied  their  commands,  and 
presented  a  formidable  Iront  Here  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  a 
desperate  action  took  place.  Price,  with  his  7,000  veterans,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  retreat,  continued  to  assail  the  unbroken 
i'edeials,  now  all  united.   During  the  whole  day  he  drove  them  \ 
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it  was  one  continuous  fidvance  fix>m  point  to  point;  and  at  night 
the  army  that  had  performed  such  miracles  of  yalonr  slept  in  the 
encampment  of  the  enemy  of  the  same  day,  and  fed  from  his  com- 
missariat  supplies. 

But  the  victory  wbicb  Price  had  plucked  from  droumstanoes 
so  adverse  and  desperate,  proved  fruitless,  and  was  bitter  witTi  dis- 
appointment. He  was  anxious  to  renew  the  battle  the  next  day, 
and  expressed  to  Van  Dorn  his  confidence  that  he  would  makfi 
another  Wilson's  Creek  affair,  when  he  overran  the  enernv's  odih 
on  the  soil  of  Missouri,  The  camps  of  the  eneniy  had  fallen  iijto 
his  bands,  with  many  prisoners,  stores,  cannon,  etc. ;  and  the  men 
were  excited  with  their  success.  Yan  Born,  however,  surmised 
that  reinforcements  had  reached  the  enemy  in  great  number,  and 
felt  himself  too  weak  to  accept  another  engagement,  should  the 
enemy  force  one  upon  him.  He  therefore  ordered  the  sick  far  to 
the  rear,  and,  destroying  so  mnch  of  the  booty  as  could  not  be 
transported,  began  to  prepare  for  a  retreat. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn  (it  was  called  "Pea  Ridfre," 
by  the  enemy),  with  ri'Siilts  adverse  to  the  Con  federates,  and  so 
important  that  it  rnay  he  said  to  have  decided  the  question  of  Con- 
federate rule  iu  Missouri.  Whatever  the  crrours  that  precipitated 
such  results  on  the  very  heels  of  victory,  it  may  be  said  that  Price 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  them.  The  Missouri  troops,  fh>m  the  noble 
veteran  who  had  led  them  so  long,  down  to  the  meanest  private,  be- 
haved with  a  courage,  the  fire  and  devotion  of  which  never,  for  a 
moment^  slackened.  The  personal  testimony  of  Gen.  Yan  Born  to 
their  noble  conduct^  was  a  just  and  magnanimous  tribute.  He 
wrote  to  the  Government  at  Eicbmond:  "Buring  the  whole  of 
this  engagement  T  was  with  the  Missourians,  under  Price,  and  T 
have  never  seen  better  fighters  than  these  MiSvSouri  troo{)s,  or  more 
gallant  leaders  than  G  en.  Price  and  his  officers.  From  the  lir.st  to  the 
last  shot,  they  continually  rushed  on,  and  never  yielded  au  inch 
they  had  won ;  and  when  at  liust  they  received  ordei-s  to  fall  back, 
they  retired  steadily  and  with  cheers.  Gen.  Price  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  action,  but  would  neither  retire  from  the  field  nor 
cease  to  expose  his  life  to  danger." 

Kor  is  this  all  the  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  Gen.  Price  on  the 
field  of  Elk  Horn.  Some  incidents  are  related  by  an  officer  of  his 
conduct  in  the  retreat^  that  show  aspects  of  heroism  more  engaging 
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than  even  those  of  reckless  braverj.   "Id  the  progress  of  the 

retreat,''  writes  an  officer,  "every  few  bundred  yards  we  wonld 
ovei'take  some  wounded  soldier.  As  soon  as  he  would  see  the  old 
General,  he  would  cry  owl :  '  General,  I  utn  wounded  ! '  Instantly 
some  vehicle  was  ordered  slop,  and  tlie  poor  soldier's  wants  cared 
for.  Again  and  again  it  occuired,  until  the  conveyances  were 
covered  with  the  wounded.  Another  one  cried  out :  *  General,  I 
am  wounded  1*  The  Oeneral^s  head  dropped  upon  his  breast^  and 
his  eyesi  bedimmed  with  tears,  were  thrown  up,  and  he  looked  in 
front  for  some  place  to  put  his  poor  soldier.  He  discovered  some- 
thing on  wheels  in  front,  and  commanded:  *  Haiti  and  put  this 
wounded  soldi  r  ;p ;  by  Q — I  will  save  my  wounded,  if  I  lose 
the  whole  army  1 ' " 

The  battle  of  Elk  TTorn  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  Price's 
splendid  career  commander  of  "the  Missouri  State  Guard." 
Shortly  thereafter  it  was  decided  by  tlic  government  at  liicbmond 
to  remove  the  forces  from  the  Traos-Missis8i;)pi  district,  arid  to 
unite  the  armies  of  Van  Dorn  and  Price  with  such  force  as  Gen. 
Beauregard  already  had  at  Corinth.  The  order  for  leaving  the 
limits  of  their  States  was  responded  to  by  the  Missouri  and  Arkan* 
sas  troops  with  ready  and  patriotic  spirit.  Price  had  for  a  long 
time  been  held  in  disfitvour  by  President  Davis.  But  popular 
demand,  army  clamour,  and  Congressional  urgency,  were  too 
great  longer  to  withstand,  and  the  Major-G^eral's  commission 
was  ordered.  On  the  occasion  of  this  change  of  command  and 
transfer  of  his  theatre  of  operations  across  the  Mississippi  "River, 
Price  made  to  his  troops  the  Ibllowing  extraordinary  and  admirable 
appeal.  Comprehensive  in  its  tx^rms,  Napoleonic  in  spirit,  and  glow- 
ing with  patriotic  tire,  it  challenges  comparison  with  some  of  the 
military  orders  of  the  most  celebrated  commanders  in  history : 

VMASfxaAsaaB  Uusoubi  Svati  Qvamd, 

Bh  Abo,  Awcambab^  April  3,  1862. 

Soldiers  <^1he  Slate  Quoerd: 

I  command  yon  no  longer.  I  have  this  day  resigned  the  com- 
mission which  your  patient  endurance,  your  devoted  patriotism, 
and  your  dauntless  bravery,  have  made  so  honourable,  I  have  done 

this  that  I  may  the  better  serve  you,  our  State,  and  our  country  j 
that  X  may  the  sooner  lead  you  back  to  the  tertile  prairies,  the  rich 
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woodlands,  and  mnjestic  streams  of  our  beloved  Missoiiri ;  that  T 
may  the  more  certainly  restore  you  to  your  once  happy  homes, 
and  to  the  loved  ones  there. 

Five  thousand  of  those  who  have  fought  side  by  side  with  ua 
under  the  grizzly  bears  of  Kiaaonri,  have  followed  me  into  the 
Confederate  oamp.  They  appeal  to  you,  as  I  do,  by  all  the  tender 
memoriea  of  the  past,  not  to  leave  us  now,  but  to  go  with  ua  wher- 
ever the  path  of  duty  may  lead,  till  we  shall  have  conquered  a 
peace,  and  won  our  independenoe,  by  brilliant  deeds  upon  new 
fields  of  battle. 

Soldiers  of  the  State  Guard  I  veterans  of  six  pitehed  battles 

and  nearly  twenty  skiniiishes!  conquerors  in  thetn  all!  your 
country,  with  its  "  ruined  heartlis  and  shrines,"  calls  upon  you  to 
rally  once  more  in  her  defence,  and  rescue  her  forever  from  the 
terrible  thraldom  whicli  threatens  her.  I  know  that  she  will  not 
call  in  vain.  The  insolent  and  barbarous  hordes  which  have  dared 
to  invade  our  soil,  and  to  desecrate  our  homes,  have  just  met  with 
a  signal  overthrow  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Kow  is  the  time  to 
end  this  unhappy  war.  If  every  man  will  but  do  his  duty,  bis 
own  roof  will  shelter  him  in  peace  from  the  storms  of  the  coming 
winter. 

Let  not  history  record  that  the  men  who  bore  with  patience 
the  privations  of  Cowskin  Prairie,  who  endured  uncomplainingly 
the  burning  beats  of  a  Missonri  snmrncr,  and  the  frosts  and  snows 
of  a  Missouri  winter;  that  the  men  who  met  the  enemy  at  Car- 
thage, at  Oak  Uills,  at  Fort  Scott,  at  Lexington,  and  in  number- 
less lesser  battle-fields  in  Missouri,  and  met  them  but  to  conquer 
them  J  that  the  men  who  ibught  so  bravely  and  so  well  at  Elk 
Horn ;  that  the  unpaid  soldiery  of  Missouri,  were,  after  so  many 
victories,  and  after  so  much  suffering,  unequal  to  the  great  task  of 
achieving  the  independence  of  their  magnificent  State. 

Soldiers  I  I  go  but  to  mark  a  pathway  to  our  homes.  Follow 
me! 

SxBBLiKa  Price. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Caner  of  G«n.  Price  as  a  soboidiiwte.— Mortally  reoocd  of  fhe  IQaBovri  Guards 
Their  participatioa  in  the  IwMe  of  OormfiL^BataB  of  Hetena.— Gen.  Frioe'a 

cherished  idea  of  liberating  Missouri — His  nErrrcmfnt  with  G<»d.  FreinoTit  for  the 
humaQities  of  the  war. — How  tiie  euexiiy  violated  ii. — Geu.  Price  s  iasl  atleiupt  lo 
aave  Uiflaouri.— His  final  retroat  firom  the  8tate.->Sammai7  of  the  character  of 
Gen.  Prioft — A  defect  in  his  mUitary  career.— (Jen.  Price  as  an  exile. 

The  glowing  anticipations  with  wliich  Gen.  l^ricc  joined  tlie 
forces  of  Beauregard  were  never  realized.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
proraotiou  and  uu  evil  star  that  took  Gen.  Price  acn.tss  the  Missis- 
sippi, From  that  day  forward,  he  never  held  independent  cora- 
mand,  and  his  snbsequeat  military  career  may  be  described  as 
desnltory.  A  pioneer  in  energetic  thought  and  action,  bis  was  not 
a  genius  to  prosper  under  the  control  of  but  the  fewest  men.  His 
career  as  a  subordinate  was  not  wholly  in  eclipse;  the  uniyeiBal 
acclaim  of  every  battle  in  which  he  was  an  actor  told  of  his  brav- 
ery ;  he  always  did  his  part  well  when  others  failed,  and  invariably 
won  his  share  of  the  action  ;  but  the  j^eneral  story  was  that  of  im- 
perfect results,  whei'e  he  was  not  sustained,  and  the  niistakeu  judg« 
ment  or  l^lundering  vanity  of  hia  superiours  interlercd  to  hold  him 
in  check,  and  diminish  his  authority. 

That  famous  body  of  troops,  the  "Missouri  Gruard,"  became 
almost  extinct  in  the  multitude  of  battles  it  ibught  far  away  irora 
its  homea  Of  the  ten  thousand  gsdlant  m«i  whom  Price  led  from 
Missouri,  in  April  and  May,  1862,  not  more  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  year  survivors  of  the 
casualties  of  battle  and  camps,  fit  for  service. 

At  luka  Gen.  Price  won  a  victory,  took  a  formidable  battery 
with  his  "salamander  brigades,"  and  retired  only  when  the  enemy 
was  reinforced  to  an  extent  that  -made  further  attack  madness.  At 
Corinth,  altliough  the  Confederate  arms  were  unsuccessful  there, 
he  aJone  won  a  fame  equal  to  that  of  his  greatest  victories.  Of  his 
.  part  in  this  action  Qen.  Price  officiallj'  reports :  "It  was  after  nine 
O'clock  (October  4,  1862)  when  my  line  became  generally  and  furi- 
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ously  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  his  innermost  and  most  fonnidft' 

ble  works,  from  wlilcb  his  infantry  and  artillery  could  jointly 
operate  against  my  troops.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  actions,  my 
artillery  could  not  be  effectively  brought  into  action,  and  but  few 
of  the  guns  were  engaged.  The  figliting,  by  my  command,  waa 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  infantry.  My  men  preisaed  forward 
upon  the  enemy,  and,  with  heavy  loss^  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  works,  having  driven  him  :&om  them,  capturing  more  than 
forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
houses  of  the  town,  and  in  every  place  that  would  afford  protec- 
tion from  our  galling  fire.  He  m^s  followed  and  driven  from 
house  to  house  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  town  were  battles 
in  mask,  supported  by  heavy  reserves,  behind  which  the  retreating 
enemy  took  shelter,  and  which  opened  upon  our  troops  a  most 
destructive  tire  at  short  range.  My  men  held  their  positions  most 
gallantly,  returning  the  fire  of  th(5  enemy  with  gi'cat  spirit,  until 
portions  of  them  exhausted  thc^ir  ammunition  and  were  compelled 
to  retire.  Thia  necessitated  tlie  withdrawal  ui"  the  whole  linc^ 
which  was  done  under  a  withering  fire.  The  attack  was  not 
resumed,  and  we  &11  back  to  our  supply  train,  the  men  being 
almost  exhausted  from  exertion  and  want  of  food  and  water. 
Qen.  Yillepigue's  brigade  moved  over  to  our  assistance,  but  did 
not  become  engaged,  as  the  enemy  was  too  badly  cut  up  to  follow 
us.  "Wq  fell  back  in  order  to  obttdn  water,  some  sis:  miles  from 
Corinth,  where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night,  brining  off  all  of  our 
artillery  and  arms,  save  one  rifled  piece,  which  had  been  inadver- 
tently urivei)  into  the  enemy's  line  while  going  into  battery  V>etbre 
dayliglit  in  tlie  morning,  and  had  been  left.  We  brought  oil;  also, 
the  two  guns  captured  at  the  outer  line  of  fortifications  on  the 
Sd.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  jubtice  to  the  courage  of  my 
troops  in  these  engagements,  nor  can  I  discriminate  between  offi- 
cars  and  commands  where  all  behaved  so  nobly." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  career  of  Qem, 
Price  to  Farmington,  and  Abbeville,  and  Helena,  and  other  fields 
of  less  important  action.  At  Helena  (July  4,  1863),  he  fought 
against  his  judgment^  under  the  imperative  orders  of  Gen. 
Holmes;  and  although  the  other  commands  fidled,  Price  alone 
carried  the  enemy's  position,  and  crowned  with  its  valour  "  the 
Grave- Yard  Foit,"  but  at  a  saorifioe  of  life  whidi  he  deplored, 
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accomplishing,  as  he  foresaw,  a  success  which  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, ai]d  a  glory  unproductive  of  snb;?tantial  fruits.  Fettered 
by  the  orders  of  such  men  as  Pcniberton  and  Holmes,  subse- 
quently coopeiutiiig  With  Geu.  Kirby  Sinith,  coutributiDg  to  the 
Bed  Biver  campaign,  and  containing  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of 
ArkaDsas,  he  was  still  the  successful  commander,  in  all  the  parts  to 
which  he  was  assigned,  but  unable  to  carry  out  his  cherished  idea 
of  liberating  Missouri  and  striking  a  blow  on  her  soil.  Wher- 
ever  he  went,  wherever  he  camped,  especially  wherever  he  fought^ 
the  people  cheered  with  a  zest,  and  the  soldier  dared,  and  bled,  and 
died,  as  he  would  do  titxier  few  other  leaders.  But  these  distant 
and  partial  fields  did  not  satisfy  Price's  ambition  ;  to  scourge  the 
enemy  from  his  native  State  he  considered  liis  a}>pointed  mission  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  other  careers  of  glory  his  thoughts  constautly 
reverted  to  his  beloved  Missouri,  and  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart 
were  lacerated  by  tlie  Htoriea  of  her  isudering  under  the  rule  of  an 
enemy  whose  insolence  and  cruelty  had  exceeded  all  bounds,  and 
scoff^  every  demand  of  justice  and  every  cry  of  humanity. 

In  his  first  campaign  in  Missouri,  Gen.  Price  had  endeavoured 
to  put  the  war  on  the  most  civilized  footing,  to  secure  to  all  the 
people  of  the  State  the  ordinary  humanities  attendant  upon  arm- 
ed strife,  and  to  confine  the  contest  exclusively  to  the  armies  in 
the  field.  In  pursuance  of  these  views  the  following  joint  procla- 
mation was  issaed — which,  copied  in  full,  claims  entire  and  dose 
attention  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  texts  of  the  war. 

7b  aU  PeaeeoMy-cUaposed  Cfi^sens  of  &te  State  ofMasourif  greeting : 
Whbbeas,  a  solemn  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  Major- 
GeneraJs  Fremont  and  Price,  respectively  commanding  antagonistic 
forces  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  the  effect,  that  in  future  arrests 
or  forcible  interference  by  armed  or  unarmed  parties  of  citizens 
within  the  limits  of  said  State  for  the  mere  entertainment  or 
expression  of  political  opinions,  shall  hereafter  cease ;  that  families 
now  broken  up  for  such  causes  may  be  reunited,  and  that  the  war, 
now  progressing,  shall  be  exclusively  conlined  to  armies  in  the 
lield  ;  therefore,  be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  : 

1.  No  arrests  whatever  on  accouut  of  political  opinions,  or  for 
the  merely  private  expression  of  the  sjauie,  shall  hereafter  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  all  persons  who 
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msiy  liave  been  arrested  and  are  now  held  to  answer  upon  such 
charges  only,  slirdi  l>e  forth  vviih  released,  l^ut  it  is  expressly  do- 
clared  that  nothing  in  tliis  proclamation  shall  be  construed  to  bar 
or  interfere  with  any  of  the  usual  and  regular  proceedings  of  the 
established  courts  and  statutes  and  orders  made  and  provided  for 
such  offences. 

2.  All  peaoeably-dispGsed  citizeDS,  who  tnay  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  because  of  their  political  opinions,  or  who  may 
have  left  them  from  fear  of  force  and  violence,  are  hereby  advised 
and  permitted  to  return,  upon  the  &ith  of  our  positive  assurances 
that  while  so  returning  they  shall  receive  protection  from  both 
armies  in  the  field,  whenever  it  can  be  given. 

3.  All  bodies  of  armed  men  acting  wittiout  the  authority  or 
recognition  of  the  Major-Gen.  before  named,  and  not  legiliniatcly 
conne<;tAHl  with  the  armies  in  the  £eld,  are  hereby  ordered  at  once 
to  disband. 

■i.  Any  violation  of  either  of  the  foregoing  articles  shall  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  the  penalty  of  military  law,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence* 

********** 

This  done  and  agreed  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  this  first  day  of 
November,  18C1. 
By  order  of  Majob^Gbnbbal  Fbsicont. 

J.  H.  Eaton,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

Maj.-G£N.  ST£fiLiNa  PmoB,  by 

Uenuy  W.  Williams, 
D.  itOBERT  Barclay, 

Here  was  a  distinct  and  honourable  pledge  made  by  the  enemy 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Missouri  on  principles  of  humanity,  and  to 
forego  all  persecution  for  opinion's  sake.  How  was  it  fulfilled, 
when  Price's  army  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  State,  and  the 
enemy's  audacity  was  unbridled,  and  his  true  temper  allowed  to 
run  its  course  ?  The  flagitious  story  of  his  behaviour  in  Virginia 
and  in  the  Yalley  of  Mississippi,  obtained  new  additions  and  sur< 
passing  illustration ?i  ofcrnelty  in  the  di^stant  Stntc  of  Missouri,  and 
in  the  obscure  departments  of  authority,  where  despotism  run  riot 
almost  without  the  chance  of  being  discovered,  or  the  nsk  of  being 
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called  to  account.  Xo  "  red  tape  "  embairaseed  the  enemy's  power 
here;  no  settled  rules  limited  and  contained  it;  ibe  Federal  aa- 
thority  and  its  partisans  did  v?hat  they  pleased.  The  unhappy 
State  was  torn  by  crimes  and  excesses,  which  no  pen  can  describe. 
The  imbeas  corpus  was  suspended  ;  denunciut  ions  and  arrests  be- 
came the  weapons  (jf  private  malignity ;  Union  men  jihindered  and 
destroyed  the  homes  of  those  whom  they  chose  to  denounce  ;  arson, 
murder,  confiscation,  exile,  were  the  penalties  dealt  out  against 
men,  women,  and  children,  bj  vigilance  committees;  the  assassin's 
dagger  was  unsheathed  and  held  at  the  throat  of  every  one  who 
dared  to  sympathize  with  the  Sonth,  or  to  protest  against  the  worst 
excesses  of  despotic  authority.  Such  was  the  realization  to  Mis> 
sonri  of  a  war  which  the  enemy  had  solemnly  engaged  to  conduct 
only  agaiuBt  armies  in  the  field,  and  for  the  exclusive  object  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Union. 

Tt  W!is  not  nntil  near  the  close  of  the  war,  that  Gen.  Price  made 
liis  hist  desperate  attenipt  to  save  Missouri,  to  relieve  her  from  the 
reign  ot  ten  our,  and  to  "chase  the  b'nioii  army  from  the  State." 
It  fiiled.  It  commenced  with  a  brilliant  inroad;  and  in  thp  last 
days  of  September,  1864^  Price's  little  and  adventurous  army, 
nnder  the  command  of  Shelby,  Marmaduke,  and  Fagan,  had  ad- 
vanced towards  Pilot  Knob,  and  was  moving  north  to  the  Missouri 
River.  But  the  enemy  was  too  numerous;  and  while  Bosecrans 
pressed  his  rear,  a  body  of  8,000  cavalry  fell  upon  Price,  who 
found  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself  without  a  battle,  delivered 
against  overwhelming  odds.  On  the  23d  October  lie  v.  a.g  attacked, 
and  defeated  with  great  loss — Gens.  Marmaduke  and  Cabell  bdng 
taken  prisoriei^,  besides  many  officers  and  men.  The  following 
day  Price  was  a^ain  attacked,  near  h  urt  Seott,  and  obliged  hnr- 
riedly  to  retreat  into  Kansas.  He  then  iurned  down  to  the  south, 
and  crossed  the  Arkansas  iiiver,  above  Fort  Smith,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  On  the  8tli  December,  1S64,  bis  headquarters  were  at 
Washingtoo,  in  the  south  part  of  Arkansas,  his  troops  at  that  time 
greatly  suffering  from  the  weather,  and  sadly  diminished  by  a  cam- 
paign in  which  the  cwualties  bad  been  many,  and  the  desertions 
yet  more  numeroua 

This  event  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  Gbn.  Price's  mili> 
tary  career.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was  included  in  Kirby 
Smith's  surrender;  and  preferring  exile  to  the  lot  of  submission 
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that  Ui8  war  had  determined,  he  shortly  thereafter  left  the  country, 
and  found  refuge  in  Mexiw.  There  he  was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  a  scberne  of  colonization  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  which,  however,  it  is  generaiij  believed,  proved  a 
feeble  and  unsati.sfoctory  enterprise. 

Ill  the  character  of  Gen.  Price,  as  illustrated  in  oar  brief 
sketch,  we  remark  simplicity,  the  charm  of  great  eamestaess,  and 
a  commanding  inflaence  over  men.  As  a  military  man,  he  was 
apt,  resoarcefal,  and  not  without  some  strategic  genias.  But  no 
commander^not  even  Stonewsll  Jackson — ever  fought  his  troops 
more  fiercely  and  in  closer  quarters  with  the  enemy.  Like  the 
great  warriour  of  Tii^ia,  he  cared  but  little  for  works  of  defence, 
and  sought  the  contact  of  the  bayonet  It  is  said  that  shortly 
aft«r  he  had  joined  the  Confederate  army,  then  at  Corinth,  Gen. 
Beanresard  conducted  him  around  tlic  lines  of"  t^;;;  cau:!p,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  pride  exhibited  and  explained  the  strength  of  his 
fortifications.  "What  do  you  think  of  these  works,  Gen.  Price?** 
"Why,  General,"  answered  Price,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never 
saw  but  two  of  the  kind  before,  and  that  was  after  our  boys  had 
taken  them.'' 

We  cannot  fiul  to  observe  a  defect  in  Gen.  Price's  mUitary 
career,  in  the  want  of  discipline  in  his  command,  painfully  appar- 
ent in  his  last  invasion  of  Missouri ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
so  common  and  inherent  an  affliction  in  all  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  to  have  proceeded  from  so  many  causes  beyond  con- 
trol— the  individuality  of  the  Southern  soldier,  the  necessity  of 
conciUating  hiru  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  service  whore 
there  were  so  many  hardships,  so  many  appeals  to  return  to  suffer- 
ing families,  so  many  opportunities  to  desert  in  wild  and  impassable 
countries,  where  it  was  impossible  to  reclaim  him — that  it  ia 
scarcely  to  be  urged  personally  against  any  commander,  and  cast  as 
censure  at  his  doors.*  Price's  men  loved  him,  and  never  failed 

•  Ab  aitide  in  a  recent  review  oonteiaa  the  ftdkming  just  remaikK  on  the  (ogaoi- 
ntko  and  spirit  of  the  Southern  armies: 

"The  armr  of  tho  late  'Confederate  Statea  of  America'  wa<?  an  eclectic,  or 
excerpted  system  fhun  the  high  loilitaij  iDodela  of  Austria,  Prasaia,  J^anoe,  and  the 
tTnited  Statet.  It  waa  a  IwaotiAiL  and  oomplBtB  modd  at  Hbmaof^  aokmtiflc  cngani' 
zaiiou,  i  ull  of  interest  and  iDStmctioii  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  make  war 
terribfe  and  deHtmctiT©,  and,  aboreaU  things  else  fliat  sprang  from  the  master  hand 
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him  for  want  of  af^tion  and  confidence.  Many  of  them  asserted 
that  "they  would  rather  die  undcrhis  command  than  fight  with 
any  other."  They  had  a  nnmberof  familiar  affectionate  names  by 
which  their  commander  was  designated,  such  as  "  Pap,"  "  Dad,'* 

"The  Old  Tjcc^on,"  etc.  There  can  be  no  better  indication  of 
popularity  rlian  the  rude  nicknames  of  the  camp.  Gen.  Price  had 
the  charm  of  being  accessible  alike  to  all — the  oflleer  and  the  jiri- 
vate;  and  was  always  ready  with  a  kiod  and  respectful  word  ibr 

of  liiat  directiDg  and  aU^infornung  mind  that  stood  at  tho  head  of  the  Sonthern  leiro* 
IntioD,  attested  ite  oonunanding  g^oa.  From  Austria  was  taken  the  admirahle 

OrganizatioTi  of  the  ftrand  fic'.d-staff;  from  Pra^sia,  the  firm  and  coni{iact  general 
militaty  anatomy ;  from  Prance,  tlio  model  of  its  field  ordnance,  and  scientilie  aurCil- 
leiy  tlieoiy  and  practice ;  and  from  the  United  States  its  tactical  economy,  its  htfao. 
try  equipment  and  drill,  its  wmy  regulations,  and  its  tbeoiy  of  mUitatx  nuausuvre 
and  etratffrir;  pntrfice. 

"  The  organization  of  the  Confederate  army  was  a  finished  piece  of  militaiy  mochan* 
ism,  methodical,  harmoniooa,  composite,  ia  all  pertaining  to  its  ezterionr,  practical 
arrangitncnt;  but  there  was  a  &tul  defect  in  its  interiour.  yital  eoonomj,  a  morbid, 
organic  dorangemont,  that  defeated  every  hojc  of  healtliy  bodily  action,  preyed  upon 
the  seat  of  lif(^  and  oaosed  its  ultimate  dissolution.  That  disease  was  the  absence 
of  a  rigid  discipline.  If  it  had  possessed  this  one  hnportant  quality,  the  battle  of 
Siarpsb»rg  would  have  declared  the  independiettoe  of  the  South.  Gen.  Lee  crossed 
orer  into  Maryland,  a  fortuipht  before  the  happenin^^  of  lljat  Imtrtc.  with  cigMy  thon- 
sand  troops ;  hut  on  that  Held  he  could  only  put  hia  hand  un  liiirty-tive  thousaud  of 
that  number.  Not  that  this  more  than  moiotj  of  his  army  had  wilfhlly  deserted  their 
colours;  but  allured  from  their  commands  by  the  profuse  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Maryland,  they  lingered  behiud  the  advancing  army,  thinking  to  rejoin  it  in  time  to 
share  ia  itii  kurels.  Such  conduct  the  systems  of  Frederick  and  Napoleon  pronounced 
desertion,  and  inflexibly  punished  witli  deatli.  The  great  body  of  the.  nmk  and  file 
of  tlio  Poathcrn  arrny  was  composed  of  a  social  clement  ihnt  in  ihr  armicfi  of  tiihcr 
countrie^i  is  seen  only  in  positioaa  of  ooouaand  and  authority  j  and  tho  otEoecs  elected 
from  among  themseives,  and  often  thdr  sodal  and  inteUeotual  infbrionra,  left  matters 
of  authority  and  subordination  to  talse  oare  of  tiiemselres,  while  their  only  cave  was 
to  make  their  report?  (^irrf^opond,  fmm  day  to  day.  Hndrr  surh  a  freneral  relaxation 
of  authority,  discipline  was  unpoasible;  and  the  Southern  army  was  nothing  more 
than  an  association  of  patriotic  gentlaoeo,  animated  by  thie  enthusiasm  of  a  common 
causes  and  regarding  army  regulations  and  disdplioe  as  designed  only  fbr  a  race  of 
slaves.  When  onoe  in  battle,  they  fought  with  a  dash,  spirit^  resolntiojt,  and  des- 
peration of  Tulonr  such  as  has  never  been  excelled  by  any  soldiery  in  the  world, 
ancient  or  modem.  This  idea  is  most  forcibly  iUnstrated  by  s  rsmaric  that  is  said  to 
have  fallen  (torn.  Hbe  lips  of  that  ragged  old  hero,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  when,  in  ppeaking  of  the  behaviour  of  his  troops  in  that  enpagement,  he 
said,  he  had  but  one  fault  to  hn<l  of  his  Mississippians,  and  that  was, '  each  man  acted  as 
if  he  thoDgbt  himself  a  brigadier.*  In  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  there  was 
no  such  thing  known  to  the  Conibderate  army  as  discipline." 
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every  one.  And  jet  he  was  fierce  and  energetic,  with  unlimited 
influence  over  his  men. 

Of  the  hero  in  exile,  an  eloquent  writer,  from  wliom  we  have 
alrenrly  drawn  fsome  incidcnls  of  G^eu.  Price's  enreer,  thus  well  and 
nobly  (li'^cnnrses :  Gen.  Price  has  gone  to  Mexico,  if  reports  are 
true,  with  the  ]iurpf)se  of  making  it  his  home  atid  couiitrv — nay, 
not  his  country,  for  we  hold  it  impossible  that  any  man,  with  his 
brain  and  affections,  can  shake  off  both  educated  and  natural  patriot- 
ism. He  cannot  do  it.  His  heart,  like  every  great  or  brave  heart, 
in  the  land  we  love,  yet  yearns  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
the  great  nation  from  which  be  is  said  to  haye  expatriated  himself. 
*  A  poor,  unmanly  melancholy,  sprang  from  change  of  fortune,' 
cannot  so  afflict  his  noble  nature.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  he 
may  be  distrustful  of  his  reception  by  former  friends  and  neigh* 
bonrs,  yea,  doubtful  of  his  pardon  by  the  General  Government. 
We  do  not  so  regard  the  prospect.  Gen.  Price  has  honestly  and 
well  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  great  revohition  the  entire  South 
stood  so  Tnanfally  to  achieve.  He  has  forfeited  the  respect  of  no 
one,  8^ive  tlie  blind  parti^^an,  or  the  blocKlthirsty  puritan.  On  the 
contrary  he  has  won  upon  their  sympathy  and  regard ;  for  duty 
performed  commends  itself  to  the  heart  of  every  well-regulated 
child  of  Adam.  He  has  committed  no  outrage,  no  act  of  his  life 
can  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  his  cheek,  or  disturb  the  most 
extravagant  conscience.  We  differ  with  all  those  who  look  for 
refuge  to  another  land,  another  nationality.  The  South  staked  her 
all  upon  the  issue  just  decided.  She  lost  She  is  willing  to  pay 
the  penalty,  has  paid  it,  and  is  still  paying  it.  8he  has  nearly 
resumed  her  old  j)laoe  in  the  government,  and  her  soldiers  have 
determintxl,  under  the  wipe  policy  of  President  Johnson,  to  accept, 
in  loyul  lailli,  hi.s  generous  amnesty,  faitliridly  to  serve  the  United 
Stiites,  and  slrivi-  to  promote  all  solid  ends  of  government,  as  freely, 
as  fully,  as  manfiilly,  as  durinir  the  past  four  years  they  iuughL  ibr 
separation.  So  we  speak  and  feel,  and  so  shall  we  act.  Now  is 
the  day  and  the  hour  when  such  manhood  as  Gen.  Price  possesses 
this  nation  needs,  in  carrying  out  her  new  policy.  Let  him  return. 
Let  him  go  cheerfully  to  his  old  home^  with  form  erect,  that  lace 
blooming  with  honest  pride,  and,  like  Lee  and  Johnson,  strike 
again  for  the  national  and  social  progress  of  his  own,  his  native 
land. 
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"Say  not  with  the  Grecian  misanthrope: 

>**Come  not  to  me  again:  bat  saj  to  Athen% 
mmm  hafh  made  his  emlastiDg  muuim 
Upon  the  bewdied  veigo  of  the  salt  flood; 

"Whom  once  a  day  ^-ith  hfg  emiKMMed  floUl 
Zhe  turbulent  suige  shaU  oorer.' " 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

Some  aocoant  of  ''the  flrat  families  "  of  Virgiuia. — Aueestry  of  Joseph  Egglostoa 
JohnstoDv — ^Peter  Johnston  in  the  RovoHitiODttrx  War,  and  in  tlie  State  oouncfls 
of  Yirginia. — Early  life  of  Jftjscph  T^.  .Tolmstfin.— MilHury  tast"s  of  tli'^  boy. — 
Sorvioes  of  Lieut  Johaston  ia  the  Florida  War.—^Aji  incident  of  deAptrate 
courage. — S«nrices  in  the  Mexican  War. — Bon  Mot  of  Qen.  Soott— Joihnstmi 
ai>iK^ted  Qnartermaster^CteueraL 

The  people  of  Eastern  Virginia  have  a  creditable  practice  of 
iracitiff  family  lineatres  to  their  earliest  sources.  In  clcrnocratic 
communities,  where  inherited  rank  in  dinalloweci,  and  distinclious 
of  blood  are  decried,  the  practice  may  be  somewhat  invidious; 
bot  jet  there  is  no  sentiment  more  natural,  more  laudable,  or 
more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  than  pride  of  famUj 
founded  upon  merit  continuing,  or  honourable  public  services 
repeated,  through  successive  generations.  The  Yiiginia  habit  is 
the  more  praiseworthy,  innocent,  and  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  claim 
80  often  heard,  of  descent  from  the  first  &milies,"  far  from  being 
generally  a  pretension  to  superionr  rank  and  blood,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cotntTiendnblc  claim  of  regular  and  honest  descent 
from  early  settlers  in  the  colony.  By  "first"  families  is  meant 
nothing  more  pretentious  or  ari.stoeratic  than  families  that  came 
to  Virginia  in  periods  of  history  more  or  less  early.  Xot  many 
fiimilies,  however,  now  claiming  this  attribute  of  first  in  order  of 
time,  can  be  traced  further  back  than  a  few  generations  beyond  the 
colonial  war  of  independence. 

Among  the  first  families  of  Turginia,  in  this  sense  of  time,  are 
those  of  Lee  and  Johnston ;  names  which  were  as  intimately  iden* 
tified  in  the  Bevolution  which  succeeded  in  1783,  as  they  have 
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been  in  that  which  &iled  in  1865.  If  the  Virginia  habit  of  trac^ 
ing  h'neages  be  pardonable^  the  reader  will  excuse  the  indulgence 
of  it  in  the  instance  of  Joseph  Kqglestok  Johnstok  ;  for  both 
his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry  were  prominently  known  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State. 

Peter  Johnston,  the  first  of  his  &mily  in  America,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Edinburgh.  He  belonged  to  the  clan  of  Johnstons  of 
Annan''1;ilc,  the  famous  border  chieftains,  celebrated  in  Scottish 
song  and  legend.  Emi^ratiiii:  to  the  colony  of  Virginia  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  Itecamo  a  mereliant,  and  seltlfd  at  a 
place  on  Jauies  Uiver  known  as  Osboiuuo,  ai  that  time  the  chief 
"  Tobaoco  Inspection  "  in  the  colony.  He  remained  single  until 
bis  fifty>first  year,  and  then  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Rogers, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Butler,  a  merchant  of  Prince  George  Ooun- 
ty,  who  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomatox,  a  mile  below 
Petersburg.  Peter  Johnston  and  his  wife  lived  four  years  at  Os- 
borne's, and  then  (in  1765)  removed  to  the  County  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, and  settled  on  a  farm,  which  they  called  Cherry  Qrove,  but 
which  was  afterwards  called  Longwood,  a  mile  from  Farmville. 
This  place  was  the  fanii'y  residence  until  1^11.  They  prospered, 
acquired  a  handsome  property,  and  gained  high  standing.  Mr. 
Johnston,  always  a  strong  advocate  for  learning,  was  one  (the 
chief)  of  the  founders  of  llampden  Sidney  College.  He  gave 
his  four  sons  a  liberal  education — first,  under  the  care  of  tutors, 
whom  he  imported  expressly  from  ScotUnd,  and  afterwards  at 
Hampden  Sidney.  He  was  a  High  Churchman,  a  firm  royalist, 
and  a  great  stiller  for  £imily  dignity  and  paternal  authority. 
He  gave  most  of  bis  property  to  the  eldest  son. 

On  Thursday  the  6th  of  January,  the  first  son  of  Peter  and 
Kartha  Johnston  was  born,  at  Osborne's  on  James  River,  and  was 
baptized  by  his  fathers  name.  The  son  w,'is  two  years  of  age  at 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Prince  Kdward. 

Imbibing  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Rev  olntionary  War  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  sensible  that  the 
opinions  of  his  father,  whose  political  creed  sanctioned  the  preUjn- 
sions  of  Britain,  would  militate  against  his  ardent  ambition  to  serve 
the  patriot  cause,  Peter  Johnston  the  younger,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, eloped  from  his  college,  and  Joined  as  a  volunteer  the  Legion 
<of  lieut-Col.  Henry  Lee,  then  passing  through  the  country.  His 
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oompaDioD  in  this  truancy  was  Clement  Carrington  of  Charlotte 
Coantj.  The  Legion  was  composed  of  three  companies  of  horse 
and  three  of  foot  It  was  then  on  its  march  from  the  army  of 
Washington  in  the  north,  to  take  part  with  Greene  in  the  southern 
campaigns.  Col.  Lee  had  made  so  &vonrable  an  impression  on 
Gen.  Washington,  as  to  have  been  permitted  to  organize  and  officer 
Lis  Legion  with  men  ppeemlly  known  for  tKeir  courage  and  effi- 
ciency. No  cominand  of  aj^proximate  numbers  was  ever  able  to 
"withstand  it.  Peter  Johnston's  eagerness  to  acquire  military  knowl- 
edge, and  unceasing  efibrta  at  distinction,  very  speedily  attracted 
attention,  and  obtained  for  him  the  commission  of  ensign,  to  which 
he  aspired ;  while  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  evinced  that  it 
could  not  have  been  more  judidously  bestowed.  He  was  brave, 
enterprising,  and  where  duty  called,  exemplary  in  its  performance. 
He  bore  himself  honourably  and  bravely  at  Guilford,  Eutaw,  and 
Ninety-six,  and  retained  to  the  day  of  hia  death  a  predilection  for 
his  early  profession,  which  not  all  his  subsequent  success  in  a  pro- 
fession of  a  very  different  character  could  entirely  obliterate.  The 
captain  of  his  comp;uiy  was  Joseph  Kirgleston  of  Amelia, 

To  the  end  of  the  war  be  still  ac({uired  an  increase  of  reputation, 
and  so  completely  gained  the  favour  of  the  parent  whotn  he  had 
offended,  as  to  be  received  on  his  return  to  tbe  domestic  circle  of 
his  family,  not  only  with  afiection  but  with  pride.  He  chose  the 
profession  of  law,  and  soon  won  an  enviable  prominence  at  the  bar. 

After  the  war,  the  names  of  Lee  and  Johnston  took  a  tempo- 
rary divergence.  Henry  Lee  became  a  strong  federalist  and  vehe- 
ment assailant  of  Jefierson,  the  founder  of  the  opposite  school  of 
politics;  while  we  find  Peter  Johnston  a  prominent  member  of  the 
republican  party.  Both  of  these  names  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
celebrated  debate?^  of  the  Tirginia  General  Assembly  of  1799,  on 

the  repolutioiis  which  had  been  ado{>t<^d  in  1708  on  the  relations 
of  the  States  to  the  Union  ;  and  appear  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question.  Peter  Johnston,  a  delegate  from  Prince  Eilward,  had 
been  one  of  the  coraniiLLce  who  had  reported  these  celebrated 
resolutions  at  the  session  preceding  the  report  of  Madison,  and  the 
debates  of  1799  upon  the  subject.  Peter  Johnston  was  subse* 
quently  for  many  years  a  Judge  of  the  General  Court  of  Yii^nia, 
and  moved  in  1811  to  the  Abingdon  district,  in  Southwest  Yiiginia 
to  which  he  had  been  assigned. 
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In  1788,  Peter  Johnston  the  yoanger  was  married  to  Mary 
Wood,  the  second  daughter  of  Col.  Valentine  Wood,  Gerk  of 
Gtoochland  County,  by  his  wife  Lucy,  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry, 
the  orator  and  patriot  Talentine  Wood  was  a  wealthy  landed 
proprietor;  owning  Woodville,  an  estate  on  James  Biver,  whicli 
wfw  tbe  family  residence  during'  h\s  life:  Hnok  Island,  on  Buck 
Creek  in  Albemarle,  to  which  phice  his  widow  removed  al'ter  bis 
death ;  and  Fish  Creek  farm  in  Louisa  County.  The  Iklhcr  of 
Valentine  ^Yood  was  Henry  Wood,  an  Englisliman,  and  man  of 
letters,  who  was  the  Urst,  Clerk  of  Goochland  County,  and  whcse 
wife  was  a  Cox  of  the  Chesterfield  family. 

Lucy  Wood  {nk  Henry),  sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  a  lady 
of  remarkable  talent,  social  influence  and  piety,  and  was  noted  for 
her  cultivated  mind,  and  uncommon  conversational  powers,  Mary 
Johnston  {nie  Wood)  was  also  of  superior  intellect  and  mental 
cultivation.  She  inspired  all  her  family  with  a  strong  predilection 
for  literary  and  esthetical  studies.  She  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  ancient  languages,  and  assisted  in  preparing  for  college  each 
one  of  her  sons.  Such  facts  can  so  rarely  be  said  of  even  the  beat 
mothers,  tliat  wlien  true,  tliey  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  JobDSton  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  moral  and  physiciil,  as  well  as  meutaL 
They  reared  a  considerable  &mily.  Charles  Clement  Johnston,  the 
third  son,  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  popular  talents,  and  in 
the  excited  year  of  1832  was  elected  to  Congress  from  south-westem 
Virginia,  as  an  advocate  of  State  rights ;  but  he  lost  his  life  by 
accidental  drowning,  after  a  very  brief  service,  during  which  he 
was  rapidly  making  way  to  the  highest  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  talent. 

Valentine  Wood  Sonthall,  the  first  cousin  of  the  subjeet  of  this 
biography,  was  the  President  of  tlie  Virginia  ('onvention  of  1861, 
at  the  time  tluit  body  passed  tlie  ordiiKuicc  by  which  Virginia 
seceded  from  tlie  I'nion.  HMie  politiciil  facts  which  have  been  thus 
Stated  sufhcicntly  indicate,  in  advaoce,  the  strong  hereditary  bias 
which  contributed  to  decide  the  course  of  Qen.  Johnston,  when 
Virginia  called  upon  him  for  the  service  of  his  sword :  the  grand* 
nephew  of  Patridr  Henry,  the  son  of  Peter  Johnston,  the  brother 
of  Charles  Johnston,  and  cousin  of  Valentine  Soothall. 

Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston,  the  eighth  son  of  Judge  Peter  and 
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Marj  Johnston,  was  born  on  tbe  8d  day  of  Febroary,  1807,  at 
Cberry  Grove,  near  Farmville,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Vir- 
ginia. At  school  he  was  noted  as  a  boy  of  quick  parts,  and  bold 
and  ent^'rprising  disposition.  His  parents  had  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  obtiiiii  a  complete  mastery  over  their  rainda  and  temper. 
This  self-control  he  exhibited  in  as  remarkable  a  degree  while 
yoang,  as  he  did  in  much  later  years  in  some  of  the  most  trying 
situations  in  which  men  can  find  themselres  placed.  From  very 
early  boyhood  his  passion  for  a  military  life  was  decided  and  un- 
equivocal. He  went  always  in  the  femily  by  the  nickname  of 
"  General.*'  Naturally  of  such  a  disposition  as  we  have  recorded, 
the  son,  moreover,  of  an  old  soldier,  whose  stirring  narratives  of 
his  early  expericTice  in  ^e  army  of  Greene  he  must  have  oflcn 
heard,  his  military  proclivities  grew  with  his  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  his  strcncrth.  In  1825,  through  the  influence  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  "War,  he  entered  as  a  cablet 
at  the  military  academ^rof  West  Point,  at  that  time  m  the  zenith 
of  lis  reputation.  His  appliaition  to  his  studies  was  earnest  and 
devoted.  How  successful  it  proved  his  after  history  shows.  He 
graduated  in  1829,  in  the  same  class  with  Gen.  Bobert  E.  a 
cireumstanoe  well  worthy  of  note ;  and  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  second-lieutenant  At  that 
time  there  was  no  opportunity  for  distinction  in  his  profession,  and 
therefore  we  find  him  still  a  lieutenant  at  the  dose  of  seven  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  a  post 
whicb  be  resigned  the  year  after,  upon  receiving  a  commi!?sion  as 
firstdicutenant  in  the  Topographical  Engineers.  This  rank  he  held 
when  tlic  Florida  War  broke  out  in  1836.  lie  went  to  l^dorida 
in  the  capacity  of  adjutant^general  to  Gen.  Scott,  and  held  tliat  po- 
sition during  the  period  that  Scott  had  the  command  of  that  army. 
His  conduct  throughout  this  war  merited  the  highest  praise^  and 
drew  upon  him  general  notice.  Upon  one  occasion,  having  been 
sent,  under  the  escort  of  a  party  of  infiuatry,  to  make  a  survey  or 
reconnoissance  of  a  region  which  lay  around  a  lake,  and  having 
crossed  the  lake  in  boats,  the  party  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  In*, 
dians,  and  all  its  officers  were  killed  or  disabled  at  the  first  fire. 
The  men  were  thrown  into  complete  confusion,  when  Lieut*  John- 
ston, taking  the  command,  succeeded  by  his  coolness  and  determin- 
ation in  subduing  what  was  &st  becoming  a  panic   He  conducted 
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the  retreat  for  seven  miles  with  consommate  ^ill,  showing  even 

then  the  talent  which  made  hi'm  nf\erwart?s  ftimous.  At  one  time, 
whilst  closely  pressed  by  the  Indians,  he  took  shelter  behind  a 
small  tree  to  raily  his  men.  A  slonn  of  bullets  swept  by  him, 
most  of  them  aitncd  directly  at  himself;  but,  strange  to  say,  wliilo 
many  struck  the  tree,  for  soiiie  time  he  was  unhurt.  At  last,  a 
ball  struck  him  immediately  above  the  forehead,  and  ranged  back- 
wards, grasing  the  skull  the  whole  distance,  but  not  fracturing  it 
The  injury  was  severe ;  so  much  so  as  to  cause  him  to  &11 ;  but 
the  troops  had  caught  his  spirit,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  bearing 
off  their  wounded  in  safety  to  the  boats.  The  uniform  worn  by 
Lieut  Johnston  on  this  occasion  was  long  preserved  by  a  friend  as 
a  curiosity,  being  perforated  by  thirty  bullets. 

For  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  thronghont  the 
Florida  war,  Lieut.  Johnston  was  b revetted  captain;  a  meagre 
recompense  for  so  many  and  such  arduous  services;  but  promotion 
was  slow  in  the  old  ami}-.  About  this  time  he  contracted  a 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.Ixjuis  McLaue,  of  Delaware, 
who  was  for  ten  years  a  representative  and  afterwards  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  that  State ;  then  minister  to  England ;  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  Gen.  Jackson's  second  cabinet;  afterwards 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  same  President;  again  minister  to 
England  under  President  Polk ;  and  who  closed  his  life  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

In  September,  1846,  Lieut.  Johnston  became  a  full  captain  by 
seniority.  The  Mexican  war  had  now  begun.  On  the  T6th  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  Capt.  Johnston  was  made  Lieut. -Col.  of  Voltigeurs, 
by  brevet,  and  in  that  capacity  sailed  witli  the  expedition  under 
Geu.  Scott.  After  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  when  the  army 
advanced,  Col.  Johnston  made  a  mo^  daring  reconnoissance  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  of  Gerro  Gordo.  In 
this  reoonnoissance  he  was  severely  wounded,  having  approached 
so  near  the  enemy's  works  that  he  was  struck  by  three  musket- 
balls.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  his  wounds  were  mortal ;  but 
a  powerful  constitution  and  skilful  treatment  carried  him  safely 
through.  His  wounds  were  received  six  days  before  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gor^lo,  in  which,  of  course,  be  was  unable  to  take  part.  He 
recovered  in  time  to  I'esnme  his  command  in  the  concluding  battles 
of  the  war.   He  distinguished  himself  at  Moliao  del  Eey,  and  was 
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again  severeh'  ■wounded  at  Chapultepec.  These  numerous  wounds 
led  Gen.  Scott,  afterwards,  to  say  of  him:  "Johnston  is  a  great 
goldier,  but  he  has  an  unfortunate  knack  of  getting  himself  shot  in 
nearly  every  engagement."  lie  was  several  tiuiea  brevetted  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  oondact  in  this  war,  and  at  its  ooncluaon 
was  retained  as  Captain  of  Topographic^  lingioeers.  In  1855, 
when  Cllongre^  authorized  two  additional  regiments  of  horse,  he 
woB  on  the  8rd  March  commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  one 
of  the  new  r^ments  (First  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  commanded  by 
Col.  E.  T.  Sumner) ;  while  holding  this  rank  and  position,  he  was 
temporarily  detached  to  important  topographical  service  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  was  engaged  in  this  duty  when,  in  June,  1860, 
he  was  appointed  Qnarterrnastcr-Gcneral  of  the  United  States^ 
witli  the  eornrnission  of  full  brigadier-general. 

Wiiile  the  question  of  this  appointment  was  still  pending, 
Ckneral  Scott  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  recom- 
mend for  so  important  a  position  and  promotion,  an  ofticer  distin< 
guished  for  talent  and  promise  in  the  army.  Gen.  Scott  declined 
to  confine  himself  to  a  single  name^  but  recommended  for  selection 
one  of  the  following  four:  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Bobert  E.  Lee, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  Q.  F.  Smith.  Johnston  received  the 
appointment,  and  was  engaged  in  the  responsible  duties  of  Qoar- 
termaster>General,  when  his  native  State  seceded  from  the  Union, 
and  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  separating  himself  firom  a  ser- 
vice for  which  he  felt  a  strong  affection. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Oen.  Jolmstcm'B  niigtuittoii  from  tlie  United  States  Aimj^He  yimtM  WaOfpmery, 
—Appointed  a  flill  General— Ordeted  to  Qarpec's  Feny.— The  place  a  oil  ds 

soc>. — Johnston  atiandium  it, — ^Reasons  for  dfstroyinp  t!io  prnpertr  of  tho  Balti- 
oaore  aad  Ohio  Kailroad. — ^How  Geo.  Jobnsum  amused  PattersotL — He  asks 
pemdsdoik  to  jioSn  Beanngard  Mattaaaaa  JniustioiD.— Ihe  march  to  Piedmont 
and  iranaportatiam  henoa  to  Manawaa. 

liniKDlATELY  OH  the  passage  of  theViilginia  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, on  the  17th  April,  1861,  State  Senator  John  Eobertson, 
deputed  by  the  governor  of  the  Common  wealth,  called  upon  Gen. 
Scott,  Gen.  .Johnston,  and  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Virginians,  of  the 
Federal  army  then  in  Washington,  to  invite  them  to  take  service 
£rom  their  native  State.  IXis  interview  with  Scott  was  unsatis&o 
tory.  He  saw  Jolmstoii  at  his  residence,  on  Sunday,  the  21st, 
who  had  been  prevented  up  to  this  time,  by  the  duti^  of  his  office, 
from  resigning  his  commis«on  in  the  Federal  army.  The  letter 
of  resignation,  however,  was  then  written,  and  was  to  be  delivered 
the  following  morning.  Gen.  Johnston  informed  Judge  BobertBon, 
that  he  could  not  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  ernuid 
while  holdin!!  a  commis^on  from  the  TJnited  States ;  but  that  he 
would  go  so  far  as  to  assure  him  that  his  sword  would  never  be 
drawn  a^icainst  his  native  State. 

On  the  same  (hiy,  in  familiar  conversation  with  confidential 
frieudri,  lie  expressed  himself  unreservedly  upon  public  aiiairs. 
He  considered  war  to  be  inevitable,  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
bloody  and  protracted  one.  He  was  dearly^  of  opinion  that  Yir- 
giuia  should  stand  upon  the  defensive.  He  assumed  that  of  course 
she  would  be  invaded ;  and  expressed  the  confident  opinion  that 
the  principal  line  of  advance  and  of  defence  would  be  on  the  rail- 
road  running  fiom  Alexandria  to  Gordonsville  and  J^ch  mond.  He 
thought  that  a  second  Federal  army  would  be  sent  into  the  Valley ; 
as  that  populous  region  would  supply  too  many  Southern  soldiers 
to  be  1^  on  the  flank  of  the  principal  invading  force.  He  ven- 
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tumi  the  opinion  that  the  climax  of  the  first  campnign  wouH  bo 
a  battle  fought  near  the  junction  of  the  railroad  leading  from  the 
Valley  with  that  running  from  Alexandria  to  (Tordrmsvillo ;  and 
iie  declared  inat  the  Uictics  of  the  Southern  Genetals  shi  mUl  be,  so 
to  mancBUvre  as  to  be  able  to  bring  together  at  Mana^as,  their 
armies  operatiDg  in  the  Valley  and  before  Alexandria,  at  the  criti' 
cal  moment  These  earlj  ratiocinations  had  a  remarkable  realiza* 
tion  in  the  sequel ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  were  near 
Gen.  Johnston  in  the  operations  of  1861,  that  he  steadily  adhered 
to  these  opinions,  and  governed  all  his  movements  with  reference 
to  them. 

His  resignation  of  the  office  of  Qaarterma8te^General  was  ten- 
dered in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  day  following 
these  incidents.  The  Secretary  kindly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hira 
from  the  step,  and  urged  him  to  remain  in  tlie  service  of  the  Union. 
TTis  arguments  were  of  course  unavaiJiiig.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood at  tlie  time,  that  if  either  Joluislou  or  Lee  hud  adhered  to 
the  Union,  the  principal  command  of  the  Federal  armies  would 
have  been  cooferred  on  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Gen.  Johnston  at  once  repaired  to  the  capital  of  Vir^nia, 
where  having  reported  for  daty,  he  was  appointed  a  Hajor-General 
of  vohmteers,  and  was  busy  for  a  time,  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  authorities  and  Gen.  Lee,  in  organizing  the  volunteers  who 
were  daily  pouring  into  Kichmond.  Gen.  Lee  had  preceded  him 
in  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  and  had  immediately  received  the 
commission  of  Major-G-eneral,  and  been  assii^ncd  to  t!ie  cliief  eora- 
niand  of  tlie  Stale  forees.  Gen.  Johnston  was  soon  tendered  the 
commission  *>f  Ih  igailier-Genoral  of  regulars  in  the  State  service, 
but  declined  it,  being  invited  to  Montgomery,  for  which  capital  ho 
set  out.  Three  telegratns  had  come  to  him  at  Bichmond  from  the 
Confederate  Government ;  but  he  received  only  the  last,  which  had 
reached  him  through  Mr.  Mallory  ;  the  former  having  been  sent 
through  Gen.  Lee,  who,  feeling  the  need  of  his  services  at  Bich* 
mond,  had  suppressed  them.  At  Montgomery  he  received  one  of 
the  first  four  commissions  of  Brigadier-General  that  were  issued; 
and  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  four  full  Generals  who  were 
commissioned,  and  who  ranked  in  the  following  order :  Samuel 
Cooper,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  Bobert  E. 
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From  Montgomery,  Gen.  JobDston  wiis  ordered  to  repair  to 
Haj])er's  Ferry,  and  to  assume  coniinand  of  the  troops  iu  that 
quarter.  Gen.  Beauregard  had  already  been  transferred  from 
Charleston,  buuLii  Carolina,  to  the  command  of  the  army  which  wad 
ooUecting  near  Alexandria.  Gen.  Johastoo  arrived  at  the  Ferry  on 
the  2dd  of  May,  where  he  found  Col.  Thomas  J.  ("Stonewall'*) 
Jackaon  in  chai^  and  on  the  fallowing  day  assumed  command  of 
the  forces  afterwards  designated  as  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Gen.  Johnston  did  not  entertain  the  thought  for  a  moment  of  hold- 
ing Harper's  Ferry  longer  than  should  he  necessary  for  removing 
the  machinery,  arms,  and  militaiy  material  which  it  contained.  It 
was  the  very  ideal  of  a  ml  de  sac.  The  village,  with  the  govern- 
ment workshops  and  armory,  was  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
thrust  in  between  two  considerable  rivers,  j)eculiarly  difficult  of 
passage,  except  on  bridges  ot"  wood,  wliich  might  be  easily  destroy- 
ed. On  the  Maryland  side  the  position  was  commanded  by  a 
bold  mountain  rising  abruptly  irom  the  Potomac.  On  the  south, 
it  was  as  efifectnally  commanded  by  the  Loudoun  Heights,  a  spur 
of  the  Blae  Bidge  rising  immediately  from  the  waters  of  the 
Shenandoah.  The  space  between  the  rivers  in  rear  of  the  villi^, 
was  blockaded  by  high  altitudes  called  Bolivar  Heights.  It  afford* 
ed  no  protection  to  the  valley,  as  a  strategic  position,  and  could  be 
flanked  by  way  of  Martinsburg  on  the  north,  and  Leesburg  on  the 
south.  Before  reaching  Harper's  Ferry,  Gen.  Johnston  had  de- 
termined to  withdraw  the  army  from  the  place  as  soon  as  the  valu- 
able material  it  contained  could  be  removed ;  to  which  object  he 
immediatel\^  devotefl  all  his  energies — a  labour  which  had  beea 
well  begun  by  Col.  Jackson. 

He  had  determined  from  the  &rst  to  make  Winchester  his 
military  and  strategic  base.  It  was  the  centre  to  which  several 
great  roads  converged,  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  It  was  also 
central  with  reference  to  the  crossings  of  the  Potomac  Biver,  and 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  From  this  posilion 
he  could  observe  Gen.  Patterson,  who  soon  showed  himself,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  at  Williams* 
port ;  and  also  look  after  HcOlellan,  who  was  moving  in  I^orth^ 
western  Virginia.  Winchester  was  a  centre  from  which  he  could 
strike  in  detail  the  armies  threatening  the  Yalley  at  different  points 
of  an  intended  droumiercnce,  and  still  hold  himself  in  readiness 
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for  carrying  into  execution  his  cardinal  idea  of  repairing  at  the 
proper  inoment  to  Manassas  Junction,  to  take  part  in  tbe  decisive 
battle  tluLt  ^Yas  sooner  or  later  to  be  fouglit  there.  For  thi.s  latter 
moveaitut  he  eariy  ajid  repeatedly,  through  oCicial  and  privato 
means,  sought  authority  from  the  Confederate  government  He 
also  solicited  permission  to  evacuate  Harper*s  Ferry. 

While  the  rapid  evisceration  of  ibis  latter  post  was  yet  going 
on,  Gen.  Johnston's  conjectures,  expressed  in  Washington  city 
before  the  campaign  had  opened,  soon  began  to  be  realized.  A 
powerful  Federal  army  was  in  the  course  of  rapid  organ  izatiom 
tinder  the  immediate  eye  of  Scott,  near  Washington  and  Alexandria. 
By  the  12th  June,  report  came  of  the  advance  of  a  Federal  force 
from  the  I»Jorthwcst,  towards  lioniucy,  and  more  authentic  advices 
that  Patterson  wlxs  approaclnng  the  Potomac  with  an  army  sup- 
posed to  be  from  ir),000  to  20,000  strong. 

Geu.  Johnston  ihereupoa  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for 
emerging  jQrom  his  cul  de  aaot  and  gaining  the  open  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, tbe  great  bridge  over  the  Potomac  and  the  ketones  of 
the  government,  having  been  destroyed  under  the  skilful  direction 
of  Major  Whitings  and  all  available  machinery,  stores  and  arms, 
having  been  removed,  without  orders  from  Bichmond,  Gen. 
Johnston,  on  Sunday,  the  16th  June,  abandoned  the  Ferry,  and 
marched  bis  army  out  upon  the  road  to  Winchester,  to  a  point 
two  miles  beyond  Charlestown.  TTenee,  turning  westward,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  confronting  Patterson,  he  assumed  a  strong  defensive 
position  at  Bunker  Hill,  on  a  range  of  uplands  stretching  out  be- 
tween Winchester  and  Martinsburg,  where  he  offered  Patterson 
buttle  for  a  day.  At  Charlestown  he  had  met  a  dispatch  from  tbe 
government  at  Bichmond,  giving  permission  to  abandon  the  Ferry, 
but  couched  in  terms  which  threw  the  responsibility  of  the  step 
upon  himsel£  At  Bunker  Hill  the  temptation  was  very  strong  to 
advance  upon  Patterson,  who  was  then  between  Williamsport  and 
Martinsburg,  and  endeavour  to  force  on  a  battle.  Had  he  con- 
sulted the  wishes  of  his  armj  or  denied  a  temporary  ielai,  he 
would  have  taken  that  step.  But  he  had  no  belief  that  Patterson 
would  consent  to  fight  a  serious  engagement;  and  to  follow  him 
far  enough  and  long  enough  to  force  one  on  hirn,  conflicted  with 
his  fixed  determination  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  decoyed 
beyond  supporting  distance  of  tbe  army  of  the  Potomac  under 
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Beanrogard  Tf  Patterson  were  willing  to  figlit  at  all,  his  own 
presence  at  Bunker  Hill  alTorflwl  an  opporlunitv  for  doing  so ; 
and  a  battle  would  be  had  without  placing  an  irn]iraetiL'able  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  Manassas.  It  will  be  found  in  the  se- 
quel, tliat  when  the  moment  for  joining  Beauregard  did  arrive, 
and  he  was  much  nearer  to  Manassas  than  Bunker  Hill,  a  part  of 
bis  arm  J,  for  lack  of  transportation,  fiiiled  to  reach  the  field  of 
l>attle  in  time  to  give  assistance.  It  was  natural  for  his  troop?, 
who  did  not  understand  his  design,  to  chafe  under  his  inaction 
at  Bunker  Hill,  and  we  find  even  Col.  Jackson  himself  writing 
thus 'from  near  Winchester,  an  Tuesday  the  18th;  "Ycstei^ay 
we  were  to  have  marched  at  sunrise,  and  I  had  li>  >]  )e  1  that  in  the 
evening  or  tliis  morning,  we  would  have  engaged  the  enemy ;  but, 
instead  of  doing  so,  Gen.  Johnpton  made  some  dispositions  lor  re- 
ceiving liie  enemy,  if  they  should  attack  us;  and  thus  we  were 
kept  until  about  noon,  when  he  gave  the  order  to  return  towards 
Wineliester.  When  our  troops,  on  Sunday,  were  marcSiing  on 
the  enemy,  they  were  so  iiispiritcd  as  appuieuLly  to  forget  the 
fatigue  of  the  march,  and  though  some  of  them  were  suffering  from 
Hunger,  this  and  all  other  privations  appeared  to  be  forgotten,  and 
the  march  continued  at  the  rate  of  about  three  mites  per  hour. 
But  when  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  their  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested by  their  snaiMike  pace.  I  hope  the  General  will  do  some- 
thing soon."  There  is  no  severer  proof  of  a  great  soul  than  to  be 
capable  of  withstanding  the  reproaches  of  even  the  good  and  wise, 
in  the  steady  pursuit  of  a  noble  purpose,  whieh  only  the  uncertain 
future  will  develop,  and  only  success  can  justity. 

From  the  cavnp  near  Winchcsit-r  Cob  A.  P.  Hill  was  sent 
towards  Romney  to  drive  back  the  enemy  who  were  making 
demonatratiouis  in  that  quarter,  and  whom  he  drove  before  liim 
through  Bomney  and  Oumberland,  and  along  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bailroad  some  distance  further,  where  he  destroyed  a  bridge. 
At  the  same  time  Ck>l.  Jackson  was  sent  with  bis  brigade  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  thence  to  observe  the  enemy,  who  had  retreated  across  the 
Potomac.  Here  he  destroyed  extensive  workshops  and  depots, 
forty  locomotives,  and  some  three  hundred  burden  cara. 

It  has  been  asked  by  this  latter  soldier^s  biographer,  why  this 
property  had  not  been  wdthdrawn  by  way  of  Harper's  Ferry  before 
that  place  was  abandoned  ?   The  inquiry  is  as  applicable  to  Col. 
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Jackson,  who  was  in  command  at  the  Feny  nntil  the  24th  Hay, 
as  to  Gen.  Jobnston,  who  commanded  atowards  until  the  15th 
June.  Gen.  Johnston  has  answered  for  both  himself  and  his  pre- 
decessor, by  saying : 

"  Col.  Jackson's  course  was  probab!}-  prompted  by  the  con- 
sideration that  directed  mine,  and  gives  the  authority  of  his  great 
character  to  my  course.  It  would  not  have  been  right  on  our  part 
to  seize  the  property  of  that  road  before  the  evacuation  of  Harper's 
Ferry f  nor  politic  to  commit  such  an  act  of  war  against  citizens  of 
Maryland,  when  we  were  receiving  so  much  aid  Srom  that  State, 
and  hoping  for  much  more.  The  seizure  or  destruction  of  that 
property  by  us  could  have  been  justified  only  by  the  probability 
of  its  military  use  by  the  enemy.  That  probability  did  not  appear 
nnlil  about  the  time  when  Ool.  Jacbson  received  the  order  in  ques- 
tion; then,  being  unable  to  remove,  we  were  compeiUed  to  de- 
stroy it. 

"  But  the  most  vahiablc  part  of  this  property,  the  engines,  conid 
not  have  been  removed  in  the  manner  pointed  out.  Up  to  tlic  tiine 
of  evacuating  Harper's  Ferry,  we  were  removing  the  machinery 
for  manutaciuring  sinall-arms,  as  last  as  it  could  be  transported  oa 
the  railroad,  to  Winchester.  To  expedite  this  work,  I  proposed  to 
borrow  engines  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  but  was 
assured  by  the  engineers  of  both  roads  that  that  to  Winchester, 
especially  near  Harper^s  Ferry,  where  it  was  supported  on  trestles, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  those  en^nes,  which  were  much 
heavier  than  those  for  which  it  was  constructed,  and  that  if  brought 
upon  that  road  they  would  inevitably  crush  it.  Ttii^  would  have 
stopped  the  removal  of  the  machinery  from  Harper's  Ferry,  which 
was  far  more  valuable  to  the  Confederacy  than  all  the  rolling^ck 
of  the  Baltimore  aiid  Ohio  Boad." 

Remaming  north  of  Martinsbnrii,  with  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's 
cavalry  in  his  front,  until  the  22d  July,  Col.  Jackson  that  day 
had  an  engagement  with  i  attersou,  who  had  again  returned  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  who  hoped  to  crush  the  small 
force  that  had  now  ventured  within  his  reach.  He  was  met  by 
Jackson  near  Falling  Water  Church,  at  Haine*s  &rm,  and  was 
repulsed.  Beceiving  reinforcements,  Patterson  made  a  second 
advance,  and  suffered  a  second  repulse.  By  this  time,  di^exivering 
the  exceedingly  disproportionate  force  of  Jackson,  Patterson 
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extended  his  infantry  with  design  to  envelope  Jaokaon  by  throw- 
ing  both  wings  around  bim.  After  a  spirited  reaistanoe  of  three 

hours*  duration,  Jackson  withdrew,  skirmishing  sharply  as  he 
retreated,  until  he  met  Johnston's  army,  four  miles  south  of  Mar- 
tinsburg,  advancing  to  his  support,  in  full  hope  of  a  general 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  The  hope  was  disappointed ;  Pat- 
terson falling  back  towards  tbe  Putomac,  with  a  loss  of  rorty-five 
prisoners,  captured  by  Stuart,  and  a  large  number  or  killed  and 
wounded.  Johnston,  thereupon,  again  massed  bis  forces  near 
Winchester. 

He  was  now  more  satisfied  than  ever  that  Qen.  Scott's  design, 
in  placing  Patterson  in  the  Valley,  was  to  distract  attention  from 
the  grand  movement  which  be  was  preparing  for  the  principal 
advancf  to  Hichmond.  Accordingly,  he  renewed  the  request 
which  he  had  hitherto  made,  for  orders  to  join  Beauregard  when 
the  proper  emergency  should  nrisc,  and  bnsied  him^eir  in  prepar- 
ing Winchester  for  rlclerice  by  a  sii'.all  force.  On  the  eveuin::  of 
the  17th  July,  Major  WiiiLiug  (afterwards  Alaj.-Gen.  Whiting, 
killed  in  cominaud  of  Fort  Fisher)  brought  him  intelligence  from 
Stuart  that  Patterson  was  again  advancing  in  force.  Johnston  at 
once  remarked  that  they  would  immediately  bear  that  McDowell 
was  also  advancing  in  force  on  Beanregard,  from  Alexandria.  For 
some  time  previous  to  this  date  be  bad  established  a  system  of 
regular  couriers  for  communicating,  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours, 
■with  uureganJ,  whose  opinions  of  tbe  strategy  of  Gen.  Scott 
coincided  with  his  own.  The  two  Generals  bad  already  concerted 
the  purpose  of  combining  their  forces  whenever  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive,  and  had  Loth  solieited  authority  firom  ilicbmond  for 
executing  their  foregouo  <leteriiunatioii. 

About  half-paf^t  one  o'clock  at  night  the  courier  from  Beaure- 
gard brought  a  dispatch  giving  intelligence  that  McDowell  was  in 
motion  Irom  Alexandria.  Johnston  had  already  directed  Stuart 
to  ascertain,  as  soon  as  practicable,  whether  Patterson's  movement 
was  a  feint  or  for  tbe  purpose  of  a  serious  engagement.  In  tbe 
latter  event  be  determined  first  to  fight  and  beat  Patterson,  and 
then  proceed  to  Manassas.  He  directed  Stuart,  if  he  should  become 
satisfied  that  Patterson  was  making  a  feint^  to  stretch  out  his  cavalry 
in  that  General's  front,  and  screen  as  long  as  possible  his  own 
intended  retirement  towards  Manassas. 
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Daring  the  nightof  the  17th  he  received  a  com monication  from 
the  government,  giving  the  long-sought  permission  to  make  the 
junction  with  Bomi regard ;  but  it  was  oonplcfl  with  a  condition 
that  he  ?hou]il  first  move  his  sick  from  Winciiester.  wliere  he  had 
establislied  them  in  comrortabic  hospitals,  to  the  rear  of  Manassas, 
&t  Culpi'[>er  Coiirt-lloiise.  Ilis  army  being  connjosed  of  fresh 
troops,  and  his  raw  soldiers  afflicted  witti  the  diseases  incident  t<> 
an  unusual  mode  of  life,  his  aick  numbered  about  twent^r-five  hun- 
dred.  It  was  impoesible,  therefore,  to  execute  the  order  from 
Bichmond.  But  Winchester  baying  been  tolerably  well  covered 
bj  defensive  works,  Gen.  Johnston  placed  the  militia  of  the  Valley, 
abont  twenty-five  hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of  Gens.  Car- 
son and  Meem,  in  front  of  the  place,  and  lefl  his  sick  in  the  hospitals 

By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  learned  from 
Stnart  that  Patterson's  movement  wn«  a  mere  demonstration,  and 
tliat  he  had  posted  his  own  cavalry  as  desired.  Johnston,  there- 
fore, at  otice  gave  orders  for  piitfin.ir  his  arniy  in  rno!ii)ij.  The 
ellVetive  force  which  set  out  iu  this  niovemeDl  was  11,000  men. 
Tlie  phm  waSj  to  tiiarch  to  Picdniont,  a  railroad  stiiLioii,  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Winchester,  and  there  t£^  trains  for  Manassas, 
thirty-four  miles  further.  The  despondency  of  the  troops  was 
excessive  during  the  first  day^s  march;  they  thought  they  were 
running  away  from  Patterson.  After  crossing  the  Shenandoah, 
however,  the  General  caused  them  to  be  relieved  from  this  depres- 
sion by  the  enlivening  assurance  that  they  were  marching  to  engage 
in  a  great  battle.  His  order  making  the  announcement  was  in 
nervous  words  that  thrilled  the  troops.  "  Oar  gallant  army  under 
Gen,  T?oarire^!;ard,"  he  said,  **  is  now  attacked  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers ;  the  Comniandirig  (  leueral  hopes  that  bis  troops  will  step  out 
like  men,  aad  make  a  foreed  march  to  save  the  country." 

The  army  reached  Piedmont,  by  detachments,  during  Friday,  the 
19tb,  and  then,  as  fast  as  transportation  was  aSbrded,  took  trains  for 
Manassas.  Col.  Jackson's  brigade  embarked  early  on  Friday.  But 
great  embarrassment  was  experienced  in  procuring  trainsin  time  for 
the  prompt  transportation  of  the  whole  command.  Some  of  the 
force  did  arrive  in  time  Ibr  the  ensuing  battle;  others  did  not 
arrive  until  the  middle  of  the  day  of  the  battle.  It  resulted  that 
of  the  whole  force  of  1  T  .OOO,  8,d(K)  took  part  in  the  engagement^ 
and  2,700  arrived  too  late. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

6«n.  Johnston's  sum>7  of  the  field  of  Uanassas.— He  indloates  <ilio  enemy's  des^ 

to  flank  thf  ConfHpT-nte  left. — His  anxiety  about  Pattc-rson'?  moTcmcnts. — Flan 
of  attack  upon  CeutreTille.— Wlxj  it  fisdledp— NonHimval  of  j^Lct  of  tho  Anaj  of 
the  8henandoelu>-Popu]ar  misrepreflentatieiis  of  flie  battle  of  ll«nes««s^The 
teal  plans  of  action  on  each  side.— How  Oen.  Jolmston  overla|iped  the  flaoddng 
movPTnent  of  thr  enrmy. — ITip  orrlers  to  Ofn.  BoDfaam  to  attnrk  on  Cpntre\'illp. 
The  most  brilliant  opportumtj  of  the  day  lost— Oen.  Joluuton's  published  rea* 
sons  for  not  attacking  Washington.— This  explanation  criticised.— Evidence  of 
UcOieUan.— ^The  Obnfederaie  Armj  demoialiBed  hj  their  vletoiy.— Sequel  of  iSar 

Gkn.  Johnstok  did  not  reach  Manassas  in  person  until  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  20tli  July.  Unable  from  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  to  examine  the  field,  he  spent  several  anxious  hours 
with  Gren.  Beauregard,  whom  he  ranked,  in  studying  the  maps  of 
the  ground.  For  reasons  about  to  be  given,  he  declined  to  change 
in  any  respect  the  dispositions  of  that  officer.  The  principal  point 
for  decision  was,  where  to  place  his  own  army,  just  arrived  and 
still  arriving.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  in  possession  of  what  he 
deemed  authentic  intelligence,  that  McBowdFs  purpose  ^vns  to 
turn  the  right  of  the  Confederate  army;  and  there  can  be  no  im- 
propriety in  stating,  wlmt  was  woll  "known  to  those  who  had  op- 
portunity of  Tcreiviiig  tho  information,  that  Gen.  Beauregard 
firmly  believed  tliat  the  enemy's  intention  was  to  turn  his  right. 
Gen.  Johnston  dissented  from  this  opinion.  He  thought  a  Mnt, 
would  be  made  on  the  right;  but  was  well  persuaded  that  if  a 
flanking  movement  was  designed,  of  which  he  bad  no  doubt^  it 
would  be- directed  around  their  left.  He  gave  oc^nt  reasons  for 
this  belieC  The  country  on  the  right  was  very  hilly  and  broken, 
and  the  stream  of  Bull  Bun  in  that  quarter  deeper  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  passage  than  it  was  several  miles  above  on  the  left.  The 
march  in  that  direction  would  be  at  once  arduous  and  hazardous. 
Moreover,  to  flank  on  that  side  would  require  a  longer  detour, 
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would  throw  McDowell  farther  from  Washington,  and  place  him 
in  greater  daugcr  of  being  cut  off  An  attack  in  front  was  equally 
improbable.  That  of  the  18th  had  been  either  a  serious  engage^ 
ment  or  a  feint.  If  serious,  its  fiulure  had  taught  that  Beaure- 
gard's lines  were  too  5?trong  for  <lirect  assault.  If  a  feint,  its  ob- 
ject must  have  been  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Confederates 
from  the  real  purpose.  Besides,  Johnston  liad  served  much  with 
Gen.  Scott.,  and  knew  his  partiality  for  Ihanking  movements. 
Therefore  it  seemed  conclusive  to  him  that  the  left  was  in  most 
danger.  Accordingly,  Oen.  Johnston  disposed  all  the  force  that  had 
arrived  from  the  YaUey  in  positions  to  be  available  on  the  left^  if 
the  enemy  should  take  the  offensive ;  leaving  Cten.  Beauregaid^s 
previous  dispositions  of  his  own  troops  for  the  present  unchanged. 

But  here  another  and  a  more  potential  consideration  must  not 
be  overlooked,  as  has  uniformly  been  done  by  tiiose  who  have  de- 
scribed this  battle  of  Manassas.  Gen.  Johnston  had  suddenly 
disappeared  from  before  Patterson's  front  in  the  valley,  where  the 
cnemv  then  Tiad  an  army  of  25,000  men.  If  the  public  have 
since  dropped  Patterson  from  all  coissideration  in  c<)nnection  with 
Manassas,  Gen.  Johnston  could  not  afford  at  tliat  time  to  presume 
upon  the  inactivity  of  so  large  an  army  well  provided  and  e([uipped. 
lie  natuj  jilly  expected — he  wa^s  bound  to  expect — that  Patterson 
would  follow  him  by  forced  marches  immediately  on  discovering 
his  disappearance.  It  was  practicable  for  Patterson  to  reach 
Manassas  by  the  night  of  the  2l8t ;  it  was  possible  for  some  of  his 
brigades  to  appear  on  the  field  during  the  advanced  hours  of  that 
day.  It  was,  therefore,  of  vital  necessity  to  beat  McDowell  on 
the  21st,  before  Patterson  could  come  up  with  his  heavy  rein- 
forcements. 

Gen.  Johnston  had  taken  measures  to  insure  the  arrival  of  his 
own  army  from  the  Valley  by  the  night  of  the  20tli ;  and  up  to 
his  separation  from  Beauiegard  bad  not  received  intelligence  of  the 
collision  of  trains  wliich  liad  detained  two  of  his  brigades,  and  was 
still  ignorant  of  tlie  cause  ol'  detention. 

Confidently  calculating  upon  the  presence,  and  readiness  to  move, 
by  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  of  the  whole  army  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  determined  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  before  Pat- 
terson could  arrive,  he  had  readily  acceded  to  Beauregard's  bold 
and  able  su^estion,  that  they  themselves  should  assume  the  ofSssL- 
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siye,  and  march,  by  foar  o'clook  in  the  morning,  with  their  whola 

forces,  by  all  tbe  roads,  upon  Oentreville.  This  movement,  however, 
was  delayed  so  long  the  next  morning,  by  the  non-arrival  of  Elzey's 
and  K-irby  Smitli's  brigades  from  the  Yallej,  as  to  afford  time  to 
the  enemy  to  progress  far  in  hi-?  aggressive  movement.  The  discov- 
ery of  this  rncn  ement  relieved  one  source  of  anxiety  by  giving 
aaourauce  of  the  certainty  of  a  battle  with  McDowell  before  Patter- 
son oonld  arrive  on  the  field  in  £>roe.  It  was  this  intention  of 
assuming  the  offensive^  and  of  making  avail  of  all  the  roads 
leading  to  Centreville^  that  prevented  a  concentration  of  troops 
towards  the  left  at  as  early  an  hour  on  the  next  morning  as  would 
have  seemed  proper  in  the  light  of  the  momentous  events  which 
soon  trans|)ired  in  that  quarter. 

If  the  offensive  movement  upon  Oentreville,  which  had  thus 
been  concerted  between  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  had  been  carried 
into  execution,  it  would  have  proved  one  of  the  most  decisive 
recorded  in  history  ;  for  it  turned  out  tliat  AfeDoweil  put  the  body 
of  his  army  in  motion  as  early  as  one  o'elock  a.m.  of  the  21st,  from 
Centreville,  ia  the  direction  ofSudley  Ford;  leaving  behind  only 
the  cor^  of  Gen.  Miles,  11,000  strong.  He  would  therefore  have 
been  struck  by  Johnston^s  whole  army  of  about  80,000  men  in  rear 
and  flank,  and  irretrievably  cut  off  iVom  Washington.  This  bril« 
liant  movement  was  prevented  by  the  collision  of  trains,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  a  treacherous  Northern  conductor, 
which  occurred  on  the  day  before,  on  the  Manassas  railnxid,  and 
which  delayed  the  two  brigades  that  had  been  due  on  the  20th ; 
counting  which,  the  attacking  Confederate  army  would  still  have 
embraced  but  little  more  than  half  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  be  assailed. 

T^Ianv  absurdities  have  been  written  about  the  battle  of  Man- 
assas, and  Gen.  Johnston  has  been  popularly  overlooked,  in.  the 
common  narratives  of  that  field,  or  represented  at  disadvantage. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  while  Gen.  Beauregard 
persisted  in  the  idea  that  the  attack  of  the  enemy  would  come  teom 
the  right,  Gen.  Johnston  had  juster  conceptions  of  the  field,  and 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  whole  width  of  the  enemy's  designs. 
His  soldierly  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  deference  to  Beauregard 
have  been  interpreted  into  an  abn^ation  of  the  chief  command  j 
«nd  his  resolution  to  leave  temporarily  undisturbed  the  dispositions 
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which  Had  been  made  by  his  predecessor  ia  command,  for  receiving 
an  expected  attack  on  the  extreme  righti  or  throwing  the  army 
oflensively  on  Oentreville,  has  been  taken  as  proof  of  a  serioas 
belief  on  his  part,  that  the  enemy^s  principal  assault^  if  he  shonld 
assume  tlie  offensive,  would  be  made  in  that  direction.  The  biog- 
raphern  of  officeis  who  held  subordinate  rank  in  the  afl^ir  have 
added  to  the  confusion  of  the  narration  ;  each  representing  his  hero 
as  executing  his  own  conceptions  of  strategy  with  sovereign 
oblivion sru.'S3  of  the  orders  of  supcriours,  and  roaming  over  the 
field  at  will,  selecting  each  ibr  hirnsclf  the  place  of  glory,  and 
making  of  lii.s  own  person  the  pivot  on  which  the  fortnties  of  battle 
revolved.  These  pretentious  narrations  are  as  discreditable  to 
their  authors  as  defamatory  to  the  reputations  of  the  noble 
soldiers  who  are  thus  victimized. 

The  battle  of  Manassas,  though  as  important  and  eventful  a  one 
as  ever  was  fonght,  was  yet,  in  its  plan,  both  of  attack  and  defense, 
as  simple  and  intelligible  as  was  ever  lost  and  won.  The  details^ 
though  generally  given  with  exces.^  v  h  inatic  exaggeration,  much 
needing  the  pruning-knife  of  truthiul  and  conscientious  precisioUf 
have  been  too  frequently  recited  to  admit  of  lengthy  repetition. 
Gen.  McDowell's  plan  of  battle  was  to  turn  the  Confederate  lei!;, 
which  he  attempted  with  a  force  in  motiou  of -iUjOOO  regulai-s  and 
volunteers,  against  a  force  actually  engaged  of  only  15,000  volun- 
teers. A  wooded  country  and  a  night  march  enabled  him  to  mask 
his  purpose  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
21st  July,  1861 ;  and,  by  a  simulated  movement  against  the  Con- 
federate right  and  centre,  in  which  ho  displayed  artillery  and  in&n- 
try,  he  was  able  to  fix  there,  for  a  time,  the  Confederate  troops 
which  had  been  posted  for  an  advance  upon  Centreville.  His  suo> 
cess  in  this  plan  of  battle  depended  upon  celerity  of  movement, 
a  heavy  concentration  of  troops  in  the  point  to  be  assailed  before 
time  should  be  afforded  his  adversary  for  bringing  up  opposing 
forces,  and  stmdy  valour  avd  mtrepidity  on  th  e  part  of  his  men. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  defence,  a?  reported  to  have  resided  iu 
Gen.  Johnston's  mind  througliout  t.lie  day,  was  equally  a.s  simple. 
As  soon  as  he  became  satisfied  that  a  decisive  battle  could  be 
insured  on  that  day,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had  gained  the 
offensive,  his  own  strategy  was  instantly  determined  upon.  It  was, 
under  the  cover  of  woods,  so  to  dispose  his  troops  as  to  overkp 
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the  turniDg  column  of  the  enemy,  and  to  take  the  flanking  force 
itaelf  in  flank  and  rear,  at  the  moment  it  thought  to  have  turned 
his  own  position.  It  was  his  further  purpose  to  project  the  brig* 
adea  of  the  extreme  rights  which  could  be  spared  from,  or  were 
unavailable  for,  the  support  of  the  left,  directly  upon  Centreyille, 
and  thus  strike  McDowell  in  rear.  His  danger  consisted  in  weak- 
ness of  numbers,  -wliich  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  two  bri- 
gades-—Elzey's  and  Kirby  Smith's — which  were  still  m  nmte  from 
the  Valley,  to  arrive  in  time.  But  chiefly  was  he  anxious  and 
apprehensive  on  tlie  score  of  Patterson's  arrival,  and  more  than 
once  during  llie  day  descried  in  the  distance  iudications  which 
might  have  proved  to  be  the  lieralds  of  his  approach. 

When  the  enemy^s  heavy  attack  was  developed  upon  the  Ufkf 
the  fortune  of  the  day  depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  Concede' 
rates  engaged  near  the  Henry  House,  to  hold  their  position  until 
reinforcements  could  be  brought  to  their  support.  While  the  fate 
of  the  battle  was  hanging  here  by  a  thread,  Elzey's  missing  brigade 
of  the  array  of  the  Shenandoah  reached  Manassas,  accompanied  hj 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  whose  own  brigade  was  still  behind,  and  who, 
beins:  Elzey's  senior,  had  command  of  the  troops  he  accompanied.  ' 
Immediately  receiving  orders  from  Gen.  Johnston  to  move  under 
cover  of  woods  to  the  left  of  Jackson  and  Bee,  to  observe  the 
enemy,  and  to  take  care  so  to  place  his  command  as  to  envelop 
the  column  by  which  McDowell  was  anniiig  to  turn  Jackson, 
Smith  put  his  command  in  motion  to  fulfil  these  instructions,  and 
rode  to  Johnston,  then  at  the  Lewis  House,  to  receive  from  him> 
self  a  repetition  of  the  orders.  Thence  proceeding  to  the  extreme 
left  and  overtaking  his  command,  he  arrived  in  time  to  place  it  in 
position  to  surprise  McDowell  by  turning  bis  flanking  column, 
^d  driving  it  back  in  disorder. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  extreme  left,  Gen. 
Early  was  executing  an  order  to  move  from  the  extreme  right  to 
the  left.  Arriving  near  his  destination  about  half-past  two  o'clock, 
he  received  an  order  from  Gen,  Johnston,  precisely  similar  to  tliat 
which  had  been  given  before  to  Kirby  Smith,  which  he  executed 
with  equal  dispatch,  gallantry,  and  success. 

The  flanking  columns  of  McDowell  had  been  first  checked  and 
held  at  bay  by  Jackson,  until  Eirby  Smith  by  his  overlapping 
movement  had  driven  them  back  from  the  advanced  ground  which 
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they  bad  partially  gaiiiei.l.  Taking  time  to  rc-form  bis  column  and 
to  mass  still  greater  numbers  for  a  second  onset,  McDowell  was 
making  his  second  grand  sweep  bj  a  Btill  greater  circuit,  when 
lie  was  surprised  and  raked  a  second  time  by  the  overlapping  and 
flanking  tactics  of  Earlj.  Just  as  he  was  making  the  great  bend 
to  envelop  E1zey*8  supposed  extreme  left,  a  well-directed  fire  from 
a  park  of  artillery,  admirably  posted  for  the  purpose,  struck  the 
wheeling  columns,  with  a  raking  fire,  happily  seconding  Early's 
final  assault  upon  their  flank,  completed  their  discomfiture,  and 
threw  them  into  the  consternation  and  panic  which  impelled  them 
in  wild  confusion  hack  to  Washington. 

Bv  ttie  time  that,  this  splendid  result  on  trie  left  beeame  evi- 
dent to  Cren.  Johnston,  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  morning's  orders,  which  liad  directed  the  brigades  ou 
the  extieaie  right  to  throw  iheniselves  upon  Ccntrcvillc  Uc  now 
instantly  dispatched  an  order  to  dens.  Bonham  an^  Longstreet, 
who  were  nearest  him,  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  to  unite  their  forces  and 
march  with  all  dispatch  upon  Oentreville.  These  orders  were 
received,  and  the  two  brigades  were  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Centreviile;  but  Gen.  Bonham,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Gen. 
Longstreet,  whom  he  ranked,  detern^ined,  afler  anxious  hesitation, 
not  to  execute  the  order,  for  fear  that  by  failure  to  rout  the  forces 
of  Miles  whicli  wore  nearly  double  his  own,  the  glory  of  a  brillijinfc 
victory  certainly  achieved  might  bo  impaired  by  a  partial  defeat* 
Gen,  Bonham  was  as  brave  and  true  an  officer  as  served  during 
the  w^ar;  and  his  unhappy  determination,  on  this  oceasion,  is  one 
of  those  strange  phenomena  in  human  action,  as  inexplicable  as 
pregnant  with  consequences,  in  which  the  caprice  of  a  moment 
proves  to  have  resolved  the  destiny  of  an  empire. 

This  account  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  difiering  in  some  im« 
portant  respects  from  the  popular  versions,  indicates  especially  the 
genius  of  Johnston  on  that  field.  It  was  his  penetration  of  the 
enemy's  designs  against  Gen.  Beauregard's  first  impressions,  and 
his  direction  of  the  troops  so  as  to  overlap  the  enemy's  flanking 
movement,  that  furnished  most  of  the  generalship  of  the  day,  mainly 
won,  as  it  was,  however,  by  the  exceeding  valour  of  the  Southern 
troops.   It  was  liis  genius  that  saw  at  the  close  of  the  day  the 

*  A  friend  vstUcb  :  "  Grn.  Longrt«eet  never  fitOs  to  fob  himt^  o/«  forUon  efktt 
kair  vrhQu  he  relates  tiiU  iocideolb'* 
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spleiidid  opportunity  of  ilirowing  bis  victorious  brigades  upon 
Ceniieviile  and  finishing  the  eneni}-,  and  was  disconcert^ed  in  such 
dramatic  coiiclusiuu  oulj  by  the  disol^uience  of  his  clear  and 
urgent  orders. 

Bat  although  Johnston  was  the  Commanding  General  on  the 
field)  and  had  taken  an  independent  view  of  it^  it  is  Just  to  observe 
that  in  the  action  of  the  day  there  was  constant  concert  between 
him  and  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  that  the  battle  was  delivered  mainly 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  troops  made  by  the  latter.  There  was  a 
happy  nccord  between  the  two  Generals  in  every  new  movement 
to  meet  the  enemy's  design  as  it  declared  itself.  Gen.  Johnston 
has  never  claimed  n  monopoly  of  the  glory  of  Manassaf.  nor  is  it 
due  to  him;  for  the  part  borne  by  Oen.  Beauregard  entitled  that 
comnjander  to  all  that  can  be  awarded  con.si.stently  with  what  jus- 
tice deniaDds  lor  Gen.  Jolmdton.  lu  truth,  the  glory  of  the  com- 
mand is  a  common  inheritance  for  each  and  for  both,  which  canno^ 
ought  not,  and  needs  nol^  to  be  partitioned ;  and,  since  the  frater* 
nal  amenities  which  a  golden  page  of  history  describes  to  have 
subsisted  between  Eugene  and  Harlborough,  no  two  commanders 
have  appeared  that  have  set  an  example  to  their  profession  of  rela- 
tions with  each  other  so  generous  and  kindly  as  those  which  John- 
ston established  with  his  equally  chivalrous  and  patriotic  associate. 

It  has  been  a  trite  and  voluminous  complaint  that  the  victory* 
of  Manassas  was  not  made  more  decisive,  and  that  the  Confederate 
army  sljould  have  rested  on  the  field  which  it  had  cleared  of  the 
enemy.  We  have  already  discovered  the  opportunity  of  aggres- 
sive action  in  the  aftei  rjoon  of  the  day  of  the  battle.  That  oppar* 
tunitj  was  lost,  iu  the  first  instance,  by  miscarriage  of  orders  sent 
to  the  extreme  right  by  Gens.  Johnston  and  Beauregard ;  and, 
secondly,  bj  the  £ulure  of  Gen.  Bonham,  from  an  honourable  but 
mistaken  view  of  duty,  to  execute  the  orders  sent  him  by  Gen.  John- 
ston. If  this  blow  had  been  struck,  four  instead  of  three  of  the  Federal 
divisions  would  have  been  shattered,  and  the  brigades  on  the  Con- 
federate 7  iglit  would  have  been  put  so  far  on  the  way  to  Washington. 
But  it  has  heen  popularly  and  persistently  asked  why,  when  this 
prospect  of  enveloping  the  enemy's  f  )rce,  that  still  stood  at  Centre- 
villc,  was  disappointed,  the  Confederate  Generals  did  not  yet  pur- 
sue his  broken  forces  towards  the  Potomac.  An  explanation  of 
this  omission  of  pursuit,  which  has  been  so  lamented  in  every 
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Southern  coTrnncntary  on  the  battle,  has  been  recently  given  by 
Gen.  Johnston  liimselt'  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  newspapers.  la 
this  late  publication,  with  the  advantage  of  retrospect,  Gen.  John- 
ston contends  that  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  enemy  towards  Alex- 
andria and  WaahiDgton  would  have  been  fruitless,  and  would  liave 
encountered  insuperable  obstades.  No  more  could  have  been  hoped 
from  the  battle,  he  declares,  than  the  preservation  of  the  Confederacj, 
and  the  arrest  of  the  Federal  advance  towards  Richmond.  A  move- 
ment upon  Washington  was  out  of  the  question.  We  could  not 
have  carried  the  intrenchments  by  a^ult,  and  bad  none  of  the 
means  to  besiege  them.  Our  assault  would  have  been  repulsed, 
and  the  enemy,  then  become  the  victorious  party,  would  have 
resumed  their  march  to  Eichmond.  But  if  we  had  captured  the 
intrenchments,  a  river,  a  mile  wide,  lay  between  thera  and  Wash- 
iijgton,  commanded  by  tiie  guns  of  a  Federal  fleet.  If  we  had 
taken  Alexandriii,  which  stands  ou  low  and  level  ground,  those 
guns  would  have  driven  us  out  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  same  time 
killing  our  friends,  the  inhabitants.  We  could  not  cross  the  Poto- 
mac, and  therefore  it  was  impracticable  to  *  conquer  the  hostile 
capital '  or  emancipate  oppressed  Maryland." 

Ingenious  as  is  this  explanation,  candour  compels  us  to  declare 
that  it  is  deficient,  and  at  important  variance  with  the  official 
reports  of  the  enemy  himself.  The  account  of  Gen.  McClellan  of 
the  state  of  affairs  about  Washington,  on  the  heels  of  the  retreat 
from  Bull  Run,  differs  materially  from  the  picture  drawn  by  Oren. 
Johnston.  He  declares  that  "in  no  quarter  were  the  di^po-^itions 
lor  defense  such  as  to  offer  a  vigourous  resistiince  to  a  respectable 
body  of  the  enemy;"  that  the  earthworks  ou  the  Virginia  side 
were  of  tlie  slightest  and  most  trivial  character ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  occupying  the 
heights,  and  shelling  the  city  from  across  the  Potomac  But  even 
had  it  been  impossible  fbr  the  Confederates  to  follow  the  routed 
army  into  Washington,  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  followed  and  harassed  it  as  lar  as  they  could. 

The  fact  is,  the  omission  of  pursuit,  or  its  diUtoiy  and  irresolute 
character,  was  a  fault,  and  yet  one  rathor  to  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  arm}^  than  the  jndgmcnt  or  temper  of  the  commander. 
Gen.  Johnston  was  not  especially  lesponsibie  ibr  it.   His  troops 
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were  almost  as  much  bewildered  and  demoralized*  as  those  of  the 
encTnv,  nnd  tliey  had  won  a  victory  only  by  a  narrow  chance,  and 
only  after  the  scale  of  battle  had  hung  ibr  a  whole  day.  Neither 
army  knew  the  damage  it  had  inflicted  on  the  other.  Gen.  Beau- 
regard bears  witness  to  the  disorganization  which  prevailed  in  his 
oommand  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  and  Gen.  Johnston  adds : 
According  to  my  information  of  the  disposition  of  the  army,  the 
troops  believed  that  their  victory  had  established  the  independence 
of  the  South — that  all  their  country  required  of  them  had  been 
accomplished,  the  war  ended,  and  their  military  obligations  ful- 
filled. They,  therefore,  left  the  army  in  crowds,  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  General?,  colonels,  stafF-officers, 
and  railroad  oliicials.    The,  exuUation  o/vidsiry  oa&t,  us  m&re  than  i^ie 

J'h.lcral  ar//i  >/  lost  Inj  (h  fetLtP 

It  was  in  ttiis  view  that  the  victory  of  Manassas,  whatever  it 
exhibited  of  Confederate  valour  or  skill,  was  a  deplorable  event  for 
the  South — ^a  brilliant  frontispiece  to  a  variable  and  disastrous 
story.  In  stemming  the  torrent  of  awollen  hopes  flowing  fsom  it ; 
in  reducing  the  popular  expectation ;  and  in  winning  the  second 
prize  of  M/^^  in  renewed  competition  with  the  enemy,  we  shall 
hereafter  find  Johnston  more  characteristic  and  admirable  than 
when  his  genius  adorned  the  bloody  field. 

*  Ooe  ol  the  best  colooels  in  Jackson's  brigade,  CoL  James  i".  Preston,  in  show* 
how  unfit  for  pmsnit  was  that  part  of  <he  txasf  whldi  had  been  engaged  in  the 
uc  t  ion,  said,  fbat  be  hud  himself  endearoared,  intii  his  auperionr*a  penniasicii,  to  follow 

the  llyin?  enPHiT,  hut  he  found,  Tieforo  he  hsd  pro^vi'd.^;!  a  milo^  that  his  ngiBMSt 
had  dwindled  lo  fiftj  meo,  and  bo  was  obliged  to  return. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

An  early  conoeit  of  the  Gonfed^wto  GovernnMjnt. — Unpopolarity  of  Gen.  Johnston,— 
He  indicates  the  value  of  ecncmtnUwn,  and  proposes  an.  aggressive  movement 
acroaa  the  Potomaa— Ovemiled  bj  Praudent  DaTiSd— Attempt  to  Ining 
Clellan  to  hattlf-.— Blof'kade  of  the  Potomac-  'R-vcr.— Trno  theory  of  the  T?attle  of 
Leesburg,  or  Jiall'a  Bluffi — Gen.  Jobnstoa  meditates  a  retreat  Srom  Korth  Yit' 
gtnia^ — A  notable  Goanofl  of  War  in  Bidiinond.>-€tan.  JoImston'B  advice  ovwroled 
by  Preddent  DaviB  sod  Qen.  Lee.— Tiansferof  Joluutton'B  Army  to  Yorktown.— 
Why  he  abandoned  the  Pcniuptila. — Oen.  Johnston's  share  in  Jackson'a  Yalley 
Campaign. — Battle  of  Seven  fines. — How  its  results  were  limited.— Geo.  Johustou 
vounded.— He  loses  comnumd  of  the  Anay  of  Northern  Virginia. 

It  was  the  ejirly  conceit  of  tlie  Confederate  Government  to 
defend  its  entire  frontier,  and  to  declare  tliat  no  foot  of  Southern 
territory  sliould  be  occupied  by  the  invader.  This  declaratiou 
a»  liut  the  mere  bravado  of  tlie  popular  orator  about  the  "  sa- 
cred soil."  It  was  the  deliberate  iusplratioit  of  the  Gorernment 
itself ;  the  militai^  animva  of  President  Davis  that  determined 
the  almost  fatal  policy  of  dispersion,  and  strung  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  on  every  imaginable  line  of  defence.  Against  this 
policy  Qen.  Johnston  set  his  face  in  the  early  months  of  the  war, 
and  never  failed  to  rebuke  the  conceit  whidi  inspired  %  and  to 
chasten  the  foolish  expectations  of  the  populace.  His  severe 
military  judgment,  his  sedate  calculations,  were  not  popular ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  had  been 
sobered  by  tlie  experiences  of  tlio  war  that  they  recon^nized  the 
wisdom  and  excellent  generalship  of  the  leader  whose  counsels 
they  had  at  lirst  condemned  as  tame,  wliose  precision  they  had  re- 
garded as  timidity,  and  whose  opposition  to  President  Davis' policy 
of  frontier  defence  they  had  treated  with  suspicion  and  innuendo. 

But  Qen.  Johnston's  opposition  to  this  policy  was  founded  on 
clear  and  firm  principles  of  military  science,  which  neither  the 
President  nor  the  people  then  well  understood.  He  knew  the 
value  of  the  concentration  of  forces  in  war ;  that  such  concentration 
was,  indeed,  the  condition  of  vigorous  war,  the  necessary  means 
of  striking  the  enemy  with  effect,  and  making  decisive  fields. 
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It  Ib  remarkable  that  shortly  after  the  battle  of  ManaaeaS)  when 
Prcsidonf  Dfivis  was  on  a  visit  to  the  hearlqnartere  of  the  army, 
Gen.  Johnston  subniitted  a  plan  ilhistratiug  tlie  value  of  concen- 
tration, and  pro])using  it  as  a  preliminary  lor  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign, lie  xvas  sustained  in  his  views  hy  Gens.  Ijeauregard  and 
G.  W.  Smith.  These  Geueralsj  urged  the  immediate  eoneentiatiou 
in  that  quarter  of  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  dispersed  aloDg 
the  sea-coast  at  Fensacola,  Savannah,  Norfolk,  Torktown,  and 
Fredericksburg,  with  which,  added  to  the  troops  already  in  hand, 
a  campaign  across  the  Potomac  should  be  initiated  before  Gren. 
McCiellan  had  completed  the  organization  of  his  grand  army. 
This,  they  belicTcd,  might  be  done  without  risk  to  the  positions 
weakened  by  the  measure — ^though,  in  fact,  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  war  prepcribed  that  places  of  such  relative  military  nnim- 
jiortancc  shonld  lie  sacrificed  <:>r  liazarded  for  the  sake  of  tlie  vital 
advantage  anticipated.  A  very  considerable  army  could  have 
been  tlius  assembled — ^larger,  perhaps,  than  either  of  those  which 
eubsec^uently  Gen.  Lee  was  able  to  lead  aerobs  the  border  under 
mnch  less  favorable  military  conditions.  But  the  President  could 
not  be  induced  to  sanction  the  measure,  or  to  ^ve  up  his  OMm 
settled  policy  of  dispersion,  his  waste  of  defensive  resources  in 
the  attempted  defense  of  every  threatened  position. 

The  counsels  of  Gen.  Johnston  for  a  concentration  of  forces, 
and  a  movement  into  the  enemy^s  territory,  being  thus  rebuffed, 
it  only  remained  for  him  to  devislop  and  improve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  immediate  field  he  occupied.  As  eoon  as  the 
condition  of  his  commissariat  and  appliances  for  transporta- 
tion would  permit,  he  threw  forward  his  forces  successively  to 
Fairfax  Court-ilouse,  Muuscnrs  llill,  and  Mason's  Uill — to  cover 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  country.  Here  the  Goni'ederaie  jiag 
was  flaunted  in  full  view  of  the  capital  of  the  Union.  From 
these  advanced  positions  he  withdrew  to  Oentreville  early  in  the 
fall,  for  convenience  of  supplies,  and  fortified  that  position  with 
some  care.  Mnch  attention  had  been  paid  before  to  Kanassas,  and 
more  continued  afterwards  to  be  paid  by  himself  to  blockading 
the  Potomac  river  with  batteries  and  strong  earthworks,  planted 
at  different  positions  along  its  right  hank  as  far  down  as  Acquia 
Creek.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  batteries  was  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Occoquaa,  whence  a  straight  line  down  through  Centre- 
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ville  strikes  the  Potomac  river  at  the  bead  beyond  Drainesvillo, 
which  line  is  the  dlamotei*  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bend  of  tlie 
Potomac  anvund  by  Washington  is  nearly  the  arc,  and  ol"  which 
Centrevillc  is  nearly  the  centre.  From  thi^  latter  position  beeuuld 
strike  in  tianli  any  column  oi  the  enemy  attempting  to  advance 
hj  the  line  of  the  Alexandria  and  Gordonsville  Bailroad,  whether 
it  should  take  the  northern  roatC)  by  way  of  Edward's  Ferry,  or 
the  southern,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan  towards  Manassas. 

He  was  well  advised  of  the  formidable  preparations  which 
McGlellan  was  making  at  Washington  for  a  second  onward 
movement,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  army  which  he  was  then 
amassing,  organ'  'i  i:,  instructing,  and  reducing  to  discipline* 
As  time  progressed  he  became  more  and  more  apprehensive  that 
his  adversary  wonld  relinqnish  the  design  of  advancing  upon 
Richmond  by  the  Manassas  roiUc,  and  substitute  the  line  trora 
Fredericksburg,  or  Iroui  some  still  more  eastern  base  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake — a  change  of  programme  becouiing 
more  and  more  practicable  with  the  rapidly  increasing  proportions 
of  the  Federal  navy.  He  therefore  the  more  diligently  laboured 
on  the  batteries  of  the  Potomac,  in  order,  if  an  advance  were  made 
at  all  from  any  part  of  the  line  of  that  river,  he  might  tbrce  its 
being  made  from  near  his  own  ih>nt ;  and  in  order,  if  HcClellan's 
army  should  be  embarked  at  Annapolis,  it  should  be  for  the  line 
of  the  Eappahannock,  or  of  the  York,  or  for  some  other  destina- 
tion BO  remote  from  Washington  as  to  afford  himself  time  for 
chanfring  his  own  base,  and  confronting  ^rcClellan  ere  he  conld 
disembark  at  any  point  in  front  of  liichmond  which  ndglit  bo 
selected  as  most  oligible.  This  w'ork  was  pushed  with  so  much 
energy  and  skill,  that,  by  the  first  of  October,  the  flag- 

ofiH-cer  of  the  Potomac  Federal  flotilla  officially  reported  the 
navigation  to  be  effectually  closed.  Thus  was  the  Federal  capital 
besieged  as  to  its  water  approaches ;  and  the  Government  was 
under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  deriving  all  the  supplies 
needful  for  the  immense  array  that  it  was  organizing  and  amass- 
ing there,  as  well  as  for  the  civil  population,  by  the  costly  means 
of  a  limited  and  precarious  overland  transportation. 

T^^or  was  Gen.  Johnston  negligent,  during  this  period,  of  the 
important  duty  of  thorongldy  organizing  his  own  army.  Warn- 
ed by  the  assiduity  of  his  adreimry  in  this  regard,  he  devoted 
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much  anxious  and  laborious  attention  to  this  vital  subject ;  and, 
tlioi7gli  his  troops  consisted  almost  wholly  of  twelve  months'  vol- 
nuteei-s,  othcered  hy  the  vicious  system  and  demoralizini*  method 
of  election,  it  mny  bo  safelx'  assoi-ted  that  lie  soon  succeeded  In 
makius:  them,  if  n(»t  as  efficient  as  regulars,  yet  a  more  tliorough- 
ly  disciplined  and  efficient  army  of  volunteers  than  had  ever 
beeu  seen  before.  The  truth  ought  not  to  be  invidious;  and 
therefore  it  should  give  no  offense  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Confederate  army  was  never  afterwards  so  good  as 
it  was  during  the  months  of  1861  succeeding  the  conflict  of 
Manassas.  During  the  same  important  months,  McGlellan  was 
creating  by  thorough  organization  and  instructions  that  array  of 
the  United  States  which  subsequently  conquered  tlie  Mississippi 
Yallej,  conquered  Lee,  and  conquered  the  Confederacy;  and 
General  Meade  more  than  once  remarked  with  truth,  "  that  if 
there  had  been  no  McClellan,  there  would  liave  been  no  (Irant/"' 
The  same  remark  can  Vte  applied  to  tTohuston  ;  who  had  the 
more  (lithcTilt  task  of  using  volunteers  as  material.  The  oiiicers 
whose  names  afterwards  became  most  renowned  in  the  Confed- 
eracy, learned  the  art  and  trade  of  war  from  this  able  captain. 
McClellan  did  not  command  at  many  victories;  but  the  officers 
and  soldiers  whom  he  had  trained,  and  educated,  and  formed 
into  an  army,  all  continued  until  the  end  to  ascribe  to  him  a 
large  share  of  the  success  that  attended  them  on  evei^  theatre 
of  the  war.  So  it  is  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were 
educated  in  warfare  by  Johnston.  He  was  much  removed 
from  command ;  hut  his  genius  remained  with  the  veterans  he 
bad  formed,  and  those  who  host  knew  his  service  award  to  him  a 
share  in  all  the  glories  that  attended  in  its  resplendent  career 
the  Army  ftf  Xorthern  Tiririnia, 

Johnston  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  preventing  any  attempt- 
ed advance  from  the  line  of  the  lower  Potomac.  He  expected 
the  intended  advance  to  be  made  by  the  way  of  Edward's  Ferry 
and  Leesbnrg  on  his  left;  and  posted  General  Evans  in  that 
quarter  with  a  force  of  2,300  men.  He  intentionally  made  it 
too  small  for  effectual  resistance  against  an  advance  in  force. 
But  he  desired  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Federal  army  makitig 
the  movement  should  succeed  in  effecting  a  crossing  of  the  Po* 
tomac ;  and  intended,  when  as  many  should  have  crossed  as  he 
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slionld  thint  proper  to  permit,  to  throw  his  army  upon  them  in 
flank  nnr\  rear,  making  an  easy  prey  of  those  who  sljould  have 
passed  on  the  march,  and  seizing  positions  to  prevent  reiaforc©- 
meiits  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Accorilingly,  when  the  aii'air  of  Ball'ii  Bluff  took  phice,  on 
the  21st  October,  jubt  after  a  Btroug  reconnoissance  hj  McCall  oii 
Drainesville  the  day  before,  General  Johnston  was  well  pre- 
pared to  belleTe,  what  is  now  denied  bj  writers  on  the  Federal 
side,  that  the  crossing  of  the  river  by  Stone's  command  on  that 
occasion  was  the  initiation  of  an  advance  in  force  upon  Manassas 
and  ^Richmond ; — and  this  Impression  derived  strength  from  the 
known  presence  of  McOlellan  in  person,  at  the  time,  in  that 

say.  Gen.  Johnston  fonnd  the  inactivity  of 
his  adversary  as  difficult  of  divination  as  President  Lincoln  did 
himself.  lie  supposed  that  McClelian  tlien  liad,  as  it  turns  out 
that  he  did  have,  at  least  eeventy-five  thousand  men  available 
for  ancithor  advance  upon  lAichmoud,  after  spariu;^  full  as  many 
more  for  the  protection  of  the  capital.  So,  expecting  an  early 
movement  in  force,  and  himself  believing  that  the  ronte  by  Ed- 
ward's Ferry,  Leesburg  and  Ball's  Bluff  was  the  most  advisable 
one  for  the  enemy  to  select,  he  was  full  ready  to  expect  an 
early  advance  on  that  line.  It  is  true,  as  he  knew  very  well, 
that  the  opinion  then  prevailed  and  was  inculcated  in  Washing* 
ton,  that  the  advance  would  be  made  by  the  Ocooquan;  but 
he  was  for  that  reason  the  more  confident  that  the  real  de- 
sign was  to  move  by  his  left.  He  therefore  had  pnrposely 
placed  in  the  neij^hbonrhood  of  the  Bluff  so  small  a  force  as  to 
en  courage  the  belief  in  hta  adversary  that  he  could  be  surprised 
on  that  side;  and  wiien  Gen.  Evans  made  the  p:allant  defence 
which  inflicted  so  heavy  a  loss  upon  McClellaii  and  bO  great  a 
mortification  upon  the  whole  North — a  defence  which  effected 
a  complete  check  of  the  expected  movement— Gen.  Johnston 
could  not  help  remarking  to  a  confidential  friend  who  was  with 
him,  that  he  had  made  a  capital  mistake  in  placing  so  gallant  an 
officer  and  determined  a  fighter  as  Gen.  Evans  in  a  position 
which  he  did  not  desire  to  be  seriously  defended  at  the  begin« 
ning  of  MeClelian*s  movement;  for  he  considered  that  the 
splendid  conduct  of  Evans  and  his  brigade  had  forestalled  the 
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Confederacy  of  another  brilliant  yietory,  more  decisive  than  that 
which  liad  been  won  jnst  three  months  before. 

Disappointed  of  ail  advance  on  the  part  of  McClellan,  and  for- 
bidden, by  tlie  L'l  eat  strength  of  that  General  in  his  front,  from  en- 
gaging himself  in  oileiL-ive  measnres,  Gen.  Jolinston  was  ctljliged 
to  remain  for  some  time  as  inactive,  in  all  outward  appearance, 
as  bis  adverearj.  The  inactivity  was  not  his  own,  but  that  of 
his  triplj-etronger  opponent  His  effective  strength  dnring  this 
period  scarcely  reached  fifty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  though 
his  muster-roll  numbers  were  generally  thirty-three  per  cent, 
greater.  As  already  intimated,  both  Generals  were  bending  their 
foremost  attention  to  the  instrnction  and  perfection  of  their  armieSi 
content  to  amuse  the  public  with  light  affairs  in  the  field;  so  that 
this  period,  thongh  exhibiting  no  important  ostensible  events,  was 
made  hnsy  with  preparations  that  were  dcptined  to  exert  a  pro- 
found inH  nonce  upon  all  tlie  succeeding  operations  of  the  war. 

Thns  affairs  went  on  in  N'>rth  Virginia  until  late  in  the  winter 
of  1802  ;  chequered  onlj  by  subordinate  affaii-s  at  arms,  more 
appropriate  for  detailed  mention  by  tlio  circumstatial  historian, 
than  in  these  pages.  Having  wididrawn  from  Centreville  to 
Manassas,  Gen.  Johnston  had  become  aware,  by  midwinter,  that 
an  advance  by  the  Piedmont  route  of  Yirginia  was  no  longer  in- 
tended at  Washington.  The  batteries  on  the  Potomac  had  there- 
fore lost  their  principal  importance.  His  own  position,  even  at 
Manassas,  was  found  too  far  advanced  for  convenience  of  sup- 
plies, and  his  opponent's  force  was  growing,  fearfully  dispropor- 
tioned  to  hip  own.  As  it  bcoamc  more  probable  that  the  advance 
njion  1-ilehnioiid  would  be  made  from  the  h)wer  waters  of  the 
OlieHapeake.  it  became  more  important  that  liisowii  army  should 
be  placed  in  supporting  distance  of  that  in  the  Peninsula.  He 
therefore  began  quietly  to  remove  the  cannon  that  could  be 
spared,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  blackened  logs  shaped  into 
simulation.  The  enemy  had  advanced  to  Centreville,  but  quite 
failed  to  discover  his  proceedings.  His  plan  was  to  place  his 
army,  when  all  valuable  property  had  been  removed  irom 
Manassas,  on  the  line  of  the  Kapidan,  in  position  to  move  aa 
events  might  determine.  These  preparations  began  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  Fobruar}'-,  1862.  By  March  it  had  become 
positively  known  that  Yorktown  was  McOiellan's  destination; 
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and  Gen.  Johnston  went  person  ally  to  the  Peninsula  to  observe 
the  ground,  and  to  confer  with  Gen.  Magrnder. 

On  ills  return  tlirough  Kichiuoiid,  he  held  a  council  of  war 
Willi  the  principal  officei'S  of  the  government,  at  which  were  pree- 
eut,  by  his  request,  Gen.  Lrongstreet,  and  probably  Gen.  G.  W. 
Smith.  In  that  council  he  earnestlj  advocated  the  policy  of  a 
general  concentration  of  forces.  He  thought  the  Army  of  Kbrtb< 
ern  Virginia  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  the  Peninsula,  but  placed 
in  position  to  be  able,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  throw  itself 
before  Richmond.  He  recommended  that  every  available  regi- 
ment of  the  Confederacy  within  reach  of  Richmond  shonld  be 
ordered  to  that  vicinity  without  delay.  And  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Mc  CIellan  should  not  he  eerionely  opposed  in  his  landing  at 
Yorktown  tind  progress  up  tiie  Peninsnla,  but  that  he  phonld  be 
alldwetl  to  sej^arate  himself  by  a  considerable  distanee  from  his 
pliijiping,  and  tlien  strike  a  docisive  blow  with  all  the  power  of 
the  Ooiiiederacy.  His  counsels  did  not  prevail,  both  Mr.  Davis 
and  Gen.  Lee  dissenting ;  and,  accordingly,  he  received  orders 
which  left  him  no  choice  but  to  march  his  army  from  the  Bapidan 
to  Yorktown.  Thus  again  was  the  policy  of  concentration  dis- 
carded— only  to  be  forced  at  last  upon  Uie  government  by  the 
pressure  of  events. 

The  evacuation  of  Manassas,  which  had  been  effected  on  the 
8th  March,  had  been  executed  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
enemy's  first  iotelligence  of  the  event  was  the  Bmoke  which  arose 
from  the  hurniug  huts  of  the  soldiers.  All  the  material,  baggage 
and  stores  properly  appertaining  to  the  army  had  been  removed. 
Property  was  indeed  left,  but  it  was  of  the  sort  that  had  been 
accumulated  either  without  Gen.  Johnston's  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, or  was  in  the  form  of  irregnlar  and  volunteer  donations  of 
the  people  to  the  Boldiers.  A  large  meafrcuring  establishment, 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  government  in  the  vicinity,  was 
left,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  the  meat  which  it  contained ; 
and  this,  with  some  of  the  stores  that  had  been  sent  by  States  and 
friends  to  the  soldiers,  and  much  baggage  of  the  soldiers  (the 
privates  then  had  trunks),  was  abandoned,  but  everything  was 
removed  tlmt  belonged  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Quarter- 
master of  the  army.  Even  these  classes  of  property  would  have 
been  cai'ried  away  but  for  adeHcieucy  of  railroad  transportation* 
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The  breaking  np  at  Manassas,  after  eo  long  an  occtipation,  was 
of  advantage.  After  it,  the  anny  was  thoroughly  mobilized,  and 
became  like  the  athlete  when  stripped  for  combat. 

The  Army  of  Korthern  Virginia  went  to  the  rear  of  the  "Rapi- 
dan ;  Gen.  Ewell's  division  being  eeut  to  tlie  aid  of  Jacksonj  who 
commanded  another  portion  of  it  in  the  Tallej.  McOlellan  was 
soon  engaged  in  transporting  his  army  of  150,000  men  to  the 
Peninsula.  He  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  person  on  the  2d 
April ;  on  hearing  of  which  event  Gen.  Johnston  marched  his 
army  into  the  Peninsula  and  took  position  in  Magruder's  lines. 
Here  he  expected  an  attack  from  the  formidable  army  which  vast 
fleets  were  landing  in  his  front ;  but  no  attack  was  made.  HcOlel- 
lan  }>egan  to  ditch,  and  re^iolyed  to  carry  the  works  of  Magruder 
by  regular  approaches."  McClellan's  army,  on  the  spcit  and 
within  call,  nnmbercd  three  or  four  to  one  more  thun  that  of 
Johnston,  The  latter  liad  been  directed  to  take  command  of  tho 
armies  of  the  Peniosuhi,  and  of  the  seaboard  at  Norfolk.  Tho 
march  into  the  Peninsula,  he  was  instructed,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  time  to  Gen.  Huger  to  dismantle  the  fortifications 
of  the  latter  place,  destroy  the  naval  establishment,  and  evacuate 
the  seaboard. 

On  the  night  of  the  Sd  May,  Johnston  abandoned  Magrn- 
der's  lines  in  consequence  of  ascertaining  that  batteries  for  about 
one  hundred  300*ponnder  Parrott  guns  and  thirty  heavy  mortars 

were  ready  to  be  opened  upon  them ; — batteries  which  com- 
manded "^'orktDwn,  hnt  were  out  of  reach  of  Magruder's  inferiour 
guns.  Ocn.  Huger  had  now  also  effeeted  all  that  had  been  con- 
templated at  T^orfolk.  The  evacuation  of  Yoiktown  was  thor- 
ough, all  valuable  property  being  removed.  The  disappointment 
of  the  enemy*s  engineers  in  being  cheated  of  an  interesting  and 
successful  cannonade  on  an  unusually  grand  scale,  was  exccBsive. 

Except  the  incidents  of  the  action  of  the  Confederate  rear* 
guard  at  Williamsburg,  and  the  affair  of  Barhamsville,  the  re- 
treat of  Johnston  towai'ds  Bichmond  was  uninterrupted.  The 
leisurely  deliberation  witli  which  he  was  allowed  to  march  his 
army  to  the  Oonfederate  capital  was  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversion tipon  McGlellan ;  the  Oommittee  of  Congress  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  AVar  remarking  censoriously — **  The  distance  be- 
tween Williamsburg  and  the  line  of  operations  on  the  Chickar 
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hommy  was  from  forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  the  aimj  was  abont 
two  weeks  in  moving  that  distance." 

When  Gen.  .Johnston  arrived  befcn-o  Tiiclmiond,  that  city,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  thrcatenod  from  Bcveral  directions.  McClel- 
lan  was  before  it  with  a  force  of  all  anus,  not  far  short  of  150,000 
Strong ;  McDowell  was  at  Frederickeburg  with  an  army  of  30,000 ; 
Banlrain  the  lower  Yalley  with  16,000;  and  Fremont  making 
way  into  the  npper  Talley  with  16,000  men.  The  entire  force 
of  Johnston,  near  and  dietan^  including  Jackson  and  Ewell,  did 
not  much  exceed  60,000  fit  for  duty ;  of  whom  rather  more  than 
50,000  were  immediately  with  him.  It  was  of  theutmoet  impor- 
tance that  a  diversion  should  be  created  by  which  the  auxiliary 
armies  not  yet  with  McClellan  should  be  occupied  and  detained 
at  a  distance.  For  this  purpose  Johnston  had  some  time  before 
given  au  order  to  (  len.  Jackson  to  emph>j  his  discretion  as  to  the 
manner  of  best  accomplishing  the  oV)ject,  but  to  keep  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  in  such  alarm  by  his  operations  iu  the  Yallcy 
for  the  safety  of  their  capital,  as  to  £x  as  considerable  a  number 
as  possible  of  Federal  troops  within  call  of  that  city,  and  prevent 
their  coming  to  McClellan.  It  has  been  abundantly  stated  else- 
where with  what  consummate  skill  and  success  this  service  was 
performed  by  Jackson ;  but  Johnston's  share  in  the  glories  of 
this  campaign,  as  its  author,  although  popularly  overlooked,  is 
none  the  less  to  be  recognized  in  the  just  text  of  history.  These 
glories  are  ample  enough  for  distribution,  and,  after  the  sovereign 
chaplct  is  feathered  for  Jackson,  "the  Pword  of  the  Confederacy," 
there  is  enou^di  to  adorn  the  genius  of  Johnston  that  shone 
in  the  spleiuiiil  story,  and  claims  a  portion  of  its  iionours. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  excessive 
caution  of  McClellan,  for  Johnston  himself  to  strike  an  impor- 
tant blow.  In  choosing  the  Famunkey  river  as  hie  base  of  action 
against  Eichmond,  McOleUan  had  thrown  himself  upon  a  field 
of  operations  which  was  divided  from  his  base  by  the  Chicka- 
homiuy,  a  river  of  peculiarly  difficult  passage  for  military  pur^ 
poses,  being  flanked  by  wide  marshes  covered  with  thick  small- 
growth.  In  bringing  his  army  before  the  lines  which  defended 
the  city,  he  had  by  the  30th  May  thrown  two  of  his  corps— those 
of  Keycs  and  Heintzelman — over  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  while  his  three  remaining  corps  were  sfciU  on  tlie  i&tt  bank. 
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For  the  passage  oi'  one  of  the^e  corjts,  tliat  of  Siiiimor,  two  bridges 
liail  Ueen  constructed ;  and  ihere  was  mo  }>riU'tical)]o  means  hj 
which  the  other  two  corps  could  eti'ect  the  crossing  except  by  a 
d6tour  of  twenty-three  miles. 

The  opportunity  thus  presented  was  not  lost  by  Johnston. 
He  issued  orders  on  the  dOth  for  a  battle  on  the  next  day.  Huger 
vas  to  assail  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank ;  Longstreet  and  D.  H. 
Hill  in  front,  and  G.  W.  Smith  on  the  right  flank.  But  Long^ 
street  and  Hill  "were  not  to  move  until  Huger  should  have  got 
into  position ;  and  Q»  W.  Smith's  movements,  after  getting  into 
position,  were  to  be  contingent  npon  Longstreet's.  A  Ilea vy  rain 
fell  on  the  riijj;ht  oC  the  30th,  which  Johnston  regarded  as  liigltly 
favourable,  as  tending  to  assure  the  impracticability  of  rein foree- 
ments  being  sent  to  the  enemy  IVom  across  the  river;  though,  by 
swelling  the  smaller  streams  and  softening  the  earth,  it  materially 
impeded  the  movement  of  his  own  columns. 

On  the  3lBt  the  attack  was  accordingly  made;  but  made  after 
a  delay  of  several  hours.  Gren.  Huger  was  prevented  by  high 
water  from  reaching  the  position  assigned  him ;  and  Longstreet 
and  Hill,  after  waiting  several  honrs  for  his  arrival  as  then  slgtial 
for  nction,  moved  upon  the  enemy's  pomtion  without  it.  Though 
the  flank  movement  failed  to  be  made,  the  front  one  was  as  sne- 
cessful  as  crallant,  and  the  enemy's  positions  were  carried  with 
heavy  loss  t*)  them.  Tiie  delaj  of  the  attack  in  front  had  post- 
poned Smith's  movement  upou  tlie  enemv's  ri^ht  tlank  nnlil  the 
afternoon.  It  was  then  made,  but  was  robbed  ot"  its  results  by 
the  arrival  from  beyond  the  river  of  a  part  of  Sumner's  corps^ 
that  had  crossed  on  one  of  the  bridges  already  mentioned ;  the  other 
having  been  swept  away  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Thus  a  victory  was  won,  but  the  two  corps  were  not 
destroyed,  and  so  the  object  of  the  engagement  failed.  Tlie  be- 
haviour of  the  Confederate  troops  was  excellent  McOlellan 
reported  his  loss  at  somewhat  less  than  0,000,  bnt  it  was  nearer 
ten  tliousand.  Tlie  Confederate  loss  was  four  tliousand ;  bnt 
among  the  dangerously  M  onnih'd  M'as  Gen.  Johnston  himself,  who 
was  struck  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell  upon  the  cliest,  which 
broke  several  ribs,  severely  contused  the  lungs,  uiui  disabled  him 
for  more  than  twelve  months. 

The  action  of  the  Slst  was  known  as  the  Battle  of  Seven 
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Pincp,  and  was  the  last  which  Gen.  Johnston  was  permitted  to 
li^^ht  on  the  soil  of  his  native  State.  Uimsclf  ir  cost  dearly.  It 
cost  liini  his  health  and  bodily  streTi<i;fh  for  more  than  a  year, 
during  part  ot"  wliich  time  he  tooic  upon  liiiuselt'  tlie  labour  of 
responsible  service.  It  cost  him  what  he  prized  far  more  than 
health,  for  he  lost  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yir^ 
ginia,  to  the  formation  of  which  he  had  devoted  the  most  earnest 
labours  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Geiu  Johnston's  designs  against  McClellan. — Why  he  considered  hia  wound  liortun* 
al»  for  the  Ooafederaoy.— Anecdote  of  «  dioner-par^  In  Bidmuxul — Gen.  Jolin* 

Btoii  H  iLiwsiou  to  fli©  West — Tnie  nature  of  his  appoiniment  aud  powers. — 
liuthcr  a  L-ornl  ."secretary  o-f  War  than  a  ComTnnrflinfr-nenersl. — lutere^itinf.';  ron- 
ference  betweea  iien.  Johnston  and  Secretary  Randolph.— He  proposes  to  make 
one  mflituy  depertment  of  the  whole  MUMBs^pjii  YeUey. — Qen.  Johnetou'a  TiBit 
to  Bragg's  Anqy.-->The  defeooe  of  Tidcsbu^. — Anteoedents  of  Gen.  Peinber^ 
ton.— Dctailod  a(X50unt  of  the  correspondence  nml  relations  between  Gens.  John- 
ston and  Pemberton. — Geo.  Johoston'a  orders  twice  disobeyed. — ^His  laai  order, 
**HbldoaV'  >B  inTolring  the  ihte  of  the  Ooiifedenio7.p-Siiirender  of  Yicksburg, 
audits  train  of  oonseqnenoeB  to  the  doae  of  the  war. 

It  had  been  Gen.  Johnston's  intention  to  follow  up  the  advan- 
tage gained  on  the  Slst  May  by  coiitiuuous  attack  upon  the  por- 
tion of  McCIellan's  army  on  tkd  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominj, 
giving  him  no  time  to  intrench.  From  the  eisperiment  made,  it 
had  been  found  that  the  Confederate  troops  were  in  admirable 
temper  for  aggreeeive  measnrea ;  and  that  the  enemy,  just  arrived 
amid  strange  scenes  and  in  an  exposed  position,  were  in  a  mood 
very  favourable  for  being  beaten.  It  would  scarcely  have  boon 
practicable  for  the  Federal  GeneraMn-chief  to  send  reinforce- 
ments amtSB  the  swollen  Chickahominy  as  rapidly  as  they  would 
have  been  required.  But  dispatch  was  of  the  essence  of  bucccps 
to  Johnstnn's  plans;  and  his  untimely  fall  brought  the  campaign 
which  he  had  so  vinroront^ly  initiated  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
In  the  few  days  of  delay  incident  to  a  change  in  the  chief  coiu- 
maud,  McClellan  had  consolidated  his  army,  and  placed  it 
beyond  danger  from  assault  in  detail.  He  set  himself  again 
about  his  regular  approaches,'*  in  which  he  was  not  molested, 
and  from  which  he  was  not  driven,  until  a  month  later,  when 
those  brilliant  offensive  operations  occurred,  under  Lee  and  his 
Lieutenants,  which  will  forever  shed  lustre  upon  the  arms  of  the 
Confederacy. 

These  notable  operations  were  rendered  practicable  by  a 
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rapid  concentration  of  troops  in  Richmond  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  which  was  effected  during  the  month  of  Jun^  and 
which  began  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines.  A 
friend  who  came  toBichmood  on  receiving  intelligence  of  John- 

gton's  injury,  and  who  attended  him  at  his  bedside,  told  him  of 
the  activity  he  liad  observed  on  his  way,  in  the  movement  of 
troops  towards  Richmond.  Johnston's  countenance  immediately 
lighted  up  with  jileasure.  "Then,"  said  he,  "my  wound  wui» 
furtuiiat4j;  it  ib  the  concentration  which  I  earnestly  recom- 
mended, bat  had  not  the  influence  to  effect.  Lee  has  made 
them  do  for  him  what  they  would  not  do  for  me." 

It  was  notorious  in  the  Confederacy  that  President  Davis  had 
conceived  a  strong  dislike  of  Gen.  Johnston.  The  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter,  his  utter  disdain  of  all  pei-sonal  inters 
mediations,  were  not  to  the  President's  taste;  the  vigour  and 
Tnathematical  precision  of  his  langnage  had  more  than  once  got 
tlie  better  of  Mr.  Davis'  high-flown  rhetoric  and  wounded  his 
vanity  ;  and  his  severe  reprehenRion  of  official  pragmatism  and 
weakness  in  Richmond  had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  malicious 
and  intrignant  spirit  then  resident  lu  the  Confederate  capital. 
Congressman  Footc^  in  a  recent  publication,  has  noticed  an  inter* 
esting  social  event  which  took  place  in  Richmond  just  before 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  "  I  chanced,"  relatee  this  curious 
and  communicative  -individual,  *'to  be  invited  to  a  dinner- 
party, where  some  twenty  of  the  meet  prominent  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  Confederate  Congress  were  congr^ated, 
including  the  Speaker  o*f  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Orr, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  others  of  equal  rank.  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  was  also  an  invited  guest.  While  the  banquet  was 
proceedincr.  Mr.  Benjamin's  ^rom  acts  of  ofEcird  misconduct 
becomiiii;  the  subject  of  conversation,  one  of  the  company  turned 
to  Gen.  Johnston,  and  inquired  whether  he  thought  it  even 
possible  that  the  Confederate  cause  could  succeed  with  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin as  war  minister.  To  i^is  inquiry^  Gen.  Johnston,  after  a 
little  pause,  emphatically  responded  in  the  negatM>e.  This  high 
authority  was  immediately  cited  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
against  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  was  in  the  end  fatal  to  hie  hopee  of 
remaining  in  the  Department  of  War." 

The  unfortunate  wound  of  Gbn.  Johnston  withdrew  him  for 
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a  long  time  from  public  notice.  His  confinement  was  tedions 
and  fall  of  suffering.  His  affliction  was  a  frightfal  braise,  in- 
volving the  fracture  of  several  ribs,  producing  an  obstinate  adhe- 
sion of  the  lungs  to  the  side,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  pleunsj. 
His  symptoms  required  the  most  active  treatment  with  bleed- 
ings, Mistorinc:;s  anrl  depletions  of  tlio  Byi5tem.  Long  after  he 
had  appafe!i!l V  recovered,  and  felt  liiinseU"  restored  to  normal 
health,  e.\])().sure  or  exertion  woidd  produce  a  recurrence  of 
unpleasant  symptnms  in  the  weakened  parts.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  year  that  he  could  venture  to  report  himself  fur  duty, 
which  he  did  with  distrust.  Even  as  late  as  March  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  he  had  to  decline  the  personal  command  of  Gen. 
Bragg's  Army  of  Tennessee,  from  frail  health;  and  as  late  as 
3£ay  7,  jnst  before  going  from  TuUahoma  to  Mississippi,  he 
wrote,  have  been  unfit  for  field  service,  and  find  that  I  can- 
not bear  rapid  motion— especially  tliat  of  a  horse.*' 

In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  when  Oen.  Bragg  had  retreated 
from  Kentucky,  much  popular  dippatiffaction  was  felt  with  that 
oflSeer.  There  was  also  a  j^^eneral  feeliijjj!:  tliat  tlie  Confederate 
aftairs  had  been  wreteliedly  managed  tlinuighout  the  West;  and 
there  was  a  wide-spread  desire  that  some  officer  of  ahility  and 
reputation  should  be  abisigned  to  that  important  tueatre,  who 
might  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  dilapi« 
dation  into  which  they  were  falling.  Public  opinion  soon  be- 
came so  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  aesignment  of  Gen.  John- 
ston  to  the  West,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

His  appointment  was  not  agieealde  to  Mr.  Davis,  but  was 
made  tmder  the  coercioti  of  public  opinion.  Orders  were  given 
to  Gen.  Johnston,  on  assigning  him  to  that  field,  of  a  peculiar 
and  unusual  character.  He  was  deputed  on  a  mission,  not  ns- 
siffneil  to  a  eonitnand.  As  to  the  Arrav  of  Tennessee,  ho  was 
instructed  to  look  into  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  and  to  re- 
lieve r>ragjff  if  the  public  service  should  require  it.  As  to  the 
Department  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  and  that  of  Ala- 
bama, embracing  the  army  at  Mobile,  his  mission  likewise  was 
supervisory.  In  his  own  language,  expressed  shortly  afterwards, 
in  a  private  letter  not  until  now  published,  Never  was  a  Gen- 
eral in  a  more  unsatisfactory  position  than  that  assigned  to  me. 
A  sort  of  supervisory  command  of  three  departments,  each  too 
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weak  to  take  care  of  itself ;  of  course,  therefore,  they  cannot 
help  each  other,  being  all  pressed  or  threatened  by  greatly  eupe- 
riour  niiinbers.   Each  department  ha?  its  peculiar  commander. 

Tlie  object  of  the  government  waf.  to  have  some  one  at  hand  to 
unite  tlie  forces  iu  Missitieippi  and  Tennessee  in  whichever  might 
be  fii-st  atfaeked  To  transfer  any  body  of  tro<j|).s  (if  useful  num- 
ber would  require  at  least  a  month,  vet  the  <j^ovenm<ent  seems  to 
have  intended  to  operate  iu  A'apoleou's  mannerj  without  consid- 
ering the  difference  between  the  extent  of  front  upon  which  he 
mancdnvred  and  the  distance  from  Tullahoma  to  Yicksburg.  Yet 
the  President  had  a  lesson  in  December  which  should  have 
taught  something^  When  Femberton  was  falling,  back  iu  Mis- 
sissippi, he  transferred  three  brigades  to  his  army  from  BraggV 
They  arrived  in  Mississippi  after  Grant  had  been  compelled  to 
fall  back  by  our  cavalry  operating  in  his  rear.  But  while  they 
were  on  the  wny,  Kosecrans  attacked  Bragg  at  Murfreesbora 
Bo,  tliese  troo})s  left.  Tennessee  too  soon,  and  rt'iiched  MissisfJippi 
too  late;  a  sort  of  thing  that  may  always  happen  when  it  is  ex- 
pected that  armies  a  mouth  apart  shall  reinforce  each  other  on 
emergencies.*' 

Gen.  Johnston  was  thus  put  in  the  West,  not  witli  a  com- 
mand, but  simply  as  an  officer  superiour  in  rank  to  each  of  those 
mpectively  commanding,  in  order  to  do,  on  an  emergency,  just 
what  should  be  done  before  the  happening  of  the  emergency. 
True,  he  had  anthori^  to  assume  the  command  of  Bragg's  army, 
but  it  was  to  be  done  under  circumstances  so  invidious  as  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Up  to  that  time  Gen.  Bragg  had  simply  been 
unfortunate,  and  had  done  liis  duty  according  to  the  beet  of  his 
ability.  It  was  nnn?nal  for  one  General  to  pass  conderanntion 
upon  another  by  relieving  him  of  command  and  assnniing  that 
command  himself.  It  wag  to  1)0  Ixith  judge  and  exectiti'aier. 
Juhnbtou  was  incapable  of  pcri'oifuing  a  part  so  unehi vali'ous, 
ungenerous,  and  invidious,  and  of  Buch  liurtful  precedent  and  evil 
tendency.  When  be  reached  Bragg^s  army  he  reported  credita- 
bly of  him,  and  disdained  to  rob  him  of  his  command. 

Thus  his  new  appointment  was  a  mission,  and  not  a  military 
tommand.  There  were  three  armies  in  an  equal  number  of  de- 
partments in  his  new  jurisdiction:  one  at  Mobile,  under  Gen. 
Maury;  another  at  Murfreesboro',  under  Gen.  Bragg;  and  the 
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third  aboat  Yicksburg,  under  O.  n.  Pemboi  ton.  He  vrm  nom- 
inally the  superiotir  officer,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  was  the  chief 
of  all  the  Generals;  but  his  real  control  was  naught.  TTe  conld 
not  withdraw  the  armies  train  tlie  points  they  detended,  and  con- 
solidate them ;  he  could  only  reinforce  one  of  them  lij  detach- 
ments from  another.  They  were  each  commanded  l>y  tlio  re- 
spective Generals  placed  over  them  by  the  Fresident;  and  aa 
every  reader  of  the  newspapers  saw  each  morning,  they  reported 
their  actions,  not  through  Gen.  Johnston,  but  directly  to  Bich- 
mond.  Being  each  favourites  to  whom  the  President  was  partial, 
they  could  each  disohey  Johnston's  orders  with  impunity,  as  was 
sadly  and  conspicuously  proven  by  that  disol  e  val  of  Pemberton 
which  resulted  in  shutting  up  his  array  in  Yicksbnrg  and  losing 
twenty-three  thousand  men  to  the  Confederacy.  Johnston  went 
to  the  West  somewhat  in  the  character  of  a  local  {Secretary  oi 
War. 

Before  receiving  the  formal  order  assigning  him  to  that  anoma- 
lous >erviee,  he  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Mr.  Ilandolph,  in  his  chambers.*  lie  hei-e  freely 
developed  his  opinions  on  the  situation  of  the  West.  He  thought 
the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  should  be  one  department,  under 
one  command.  The  Yalley  was  a  tmit;  nor  did  the  river  affect 
its  unity.  The  measures  for  its  defence  ought  to  comprehend  the 
whole  Valley  and  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  ought  to  be  under 
one  command  and  one  head.  The  proper  defense  of  Vicksbnrg 
would  require  the  cooperation  of  troops  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  and  this  could  not  be  efficient  unless  both  armies  were 
under  the  direct  orders  of  one  superiour  oilcer.    The«e  should 

*  The  iDtem«iw  ytiVti  Secretary  Sandolpli  oocorred  abont  the  ndddle  of  Novom* 
ber,  IWS.  The  orders  nssi^rriiup  Gon.  Jolmston  to  the  West  were  dated  ou  the  21th 
November,  1862.  Xu  his  letter  ackno^t'iodging  Ui«  leoeptiou  ot'  these  two  orders,  lie 
reoommended  tbot  Geo.  Holmes'  troopfl  in  tiie  Tlrans-MiasiHsippi  slundd  lie  ordered 
to  the  Department  of  ICiariSsippi.  Secretary  Handolph  had  issuod  suck  an  order, 
and  Preflident  Davis,  on  hearing  of  it,  had  ■written  a  uote  to  Ur.  Randolph.  directln» 
a  suspension  or  revocation  of  it.  Secretary  Eandoipk  eoon  resigned;  it  is  believed 
on  aooount  of  tlie  disagreement  Gen.  Oooper,  Adjut«nt-Q«neral|  Itad  reported  the 
cQediTe  force  uoder  Gten.  Holmes  at  over  flft;  thousand  men.  Qrant  was  then  in^ 
vadiijff  Korth  Missisflippi,  and  there  were  no  Federal  troops  of  importance  known  to 
bo  in  Uohues'  department  but  the  garrison  at  Beleua.  The  orders  of  Gm.  Johnston 
for  the  West^  as  signed  bj  Secretaiy  Seddon  (Secretary  Bandolph  having  resigned 
hefofo  thej  were  isaned)|  directed  him  to  make  his  ImdgmrUrs  at  CfftaUonooffo, 
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proceed  from  a  General  in  the  field,  aTul  near  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. He  thonght  that,  bj  concentration,  the  offensive  shonld  be 
asenmpf!  in  Tennepsee.  In  tlieee  views  Secretary  Kandolph  ex- 
pressed himself  m  tully  concurring;  but,  urii'urtnnately,  the  ser- 
vices of  that  sterling  officer  were  in  a  few  days  lost  to  the  Con- 
federacy by  his  resignation  and  retirement  from  the  War  Depart- 
ure iit.  Iiititiediatclj  after  this  conference,  Johnston  proceeded 
on  hie  Western  mission. 

After  visiting  Bragg's  army,  and  advising  the  retention  of 
that  General  in  command,  he  proceeded  to  Alabama  and  Missis^ 
sappi  for  the  purpose  of  looking  personally  into  the  condition  of 
the  service ;  spending  at  first  most  of  his  time  at  Ja<^cBon.  The 
6abject  here  invites  to  a  description  of  the  country  which  he  was 
to  supervise,  the  armies  which  he  was  to  look  after,  and  the 
complicated  dangers  of  which  he  was  to  admonish.  "Bnt  that 
task  belongs  to  regular  history,  and  exccedb  the  province  of  a 
memoir;  whicli  concerns  itself  nioie  iinnicdiately  with  the  man, 
and  the  iujj)rese  he  made  upon  Lis  limeB.  With  the  details  of 
military  operatious  he  liad  little  to  do.  Nor  were  there  any  very 
important  occurrences  that  marked  the  interim  of  winter  and  early 
spring  between  his  arrival  in  the  West  and  his  aesnmption  of 
command  in  the  field  before  Jackson  in  the  sacceeding  Kay, 
under  the  painful  circumstances  about  to  be  reviewed. 

"While  in  Mobile,  on  the  12th  March,  1863,  he  received  an 
order  to  repair  at  once  to  Tullahoma,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  tlience 
to  order  Gen.  Bragg  to  Bichmond,  and  to  take  command  of  that 
army.  He  imn^ediately  proceeded  to  Tullahoma.  TTis  own 
state  of  liealth  proved  to  !je  buch  as  to  unfit  him  for  field-service, 
and  for  this  and  other  leasons.  Gen.  Bragg  could  not  be  spared. 
Theae  facts  he  reported  in  Richmond. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Tullahoma,  until  tlie  i4rth 
April,  the  reports  of  Gen.  Femberton  from  Ticksburg,  all  by 
telegraph,  indicated  quietude  in  t^t  direction,  and  a  belief  that 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  against  Gen.  Bragg  rather 
than  himself.  He  seemed  to  share  the  then  prevailing  popular 
impression,  that  the  operations  of  Gen.  Grant  against  Yicksburg, 
which  had  been  unsuccessful  at  Milliken^s  Bend,  above  the  city, 
had  been  suspended.  By  April  15,  this  impression  had  be- 
come so  fixed  that  Femberton  telegraphed  to  Johnston: — "I  am 
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satisfied  Kosecrans  will  he  reinforced  from  Grant's  array.  Shall  I 
«)rder  troops  to  Tnllahoma  ? "  By  the  ITth,  Grant  had  reappeared 
in  another  quarter,  had  changed  his  position  from  above  Vickfi- 
burg,  and  gonoi  below,  where  he  had  rocoinniericed  operations. 
Big  Black  River,  a  deep  «?lt?gL;i5h  river,  flanked  by  iiiarshes,  runs 
in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  enijities  into  the  ^Mississippi  below 
it  at  Grand  Gulf.    Off  from  Grand  Gulf,  in  a  snnrli-east  direc- 
tion, on  u  ijujou,  is  Port  Gibson,  at  more  iban  u  ua_)  a  march  dis- 
tance from  the  Mississippi.   Oa  the  29th)  advices  came  from 
Peraberton  that  Grant  was  at  Hard  Times,  on  the  west,  with  an 
apparent  purpose  of  crossing  to  Brninsbarg,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi.   On  the  Ist  May,  Pemberton  advised  by  telegraph, 
that  "  a  farious  battle  was  going  on  since  daylight,  jast  below  Port 
Gibson."  He  continued, I  should  have  large  reinforcements. 
Enemy's  movements  threaten  Jackson,  and  if  snccessfiil  [will] 
cut  off  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson."    Gen.  Johnston  at  once 
urged  him  to  ronmntraie  and  to  attack  Grant  immediately  on 
his  landing.    On  the  next  day  the  order  was  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  words ;  "  If  Grant  crosses,  unite  all  your  troops 
to  beat  him.  Success  will  give  back  what  was  abandoned  to  win 
it."   Gen.  Johnston  remained  at  TuUahoma  long  enongh  to  cor- 
respond by  telegraph  with  the  government  at  Bichmond,  inform- 
ing them  that  reinforcements  could  not  be  spared  from  Bragg 
"  without  giving  up  Tennessee,''  and  urging  as  many  brigades  to 
be  spared  from  the  East  as  possible.  Uearing  by  the  5th  n  othing 
of  the  battle  at  Pf  rt  Gibson,  from  Pemberton,  he  asked  by  tele- 
graph, "  what  is  the  result,  and  where  is  Grant's  army  ?"  but 
received  nn  reply,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  transpiring 
until  he  reaehed  Jackson,  on  May  13;  whither  lie  rejtairod 
w\\\\  all  s{u'ed  immediately  cm  receiving  oi-ders  tu  that  effect  tVotn 
Tiichmond,  dated  on  the  9th  May.    in  a  private  letter  writ- 
ten at  TuUahoma  oa  May  7 —  the  same  letter  from  which  an 
extract  has  been  given  on  a  preceding  page,  and  which  should 
now  be  referred  to  as  deriving  a  greater  significance  from  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  him — ^he  wrote :    Mississippi  is 
invaded  by  an  army  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  ours,  and  our 
General  can't  compi*ehend  that  by  attempting  to  defend  all  valu- 
able points  at  once,  he  exposes  his  troops  to  be  beaten  every- 
where. I  have  urged  him  to  concentrate  to  fight  Qvmi ;  but 
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"with  no  liope  tliat  he  will  regard  a  cuggestion  of  mine."  It 
turned  out  that  the  invasion  was  by  an  army  more  tlian  two 
hundred  jtcr  cent,  greater  tli;in  the.  0})}>ot-in^  one.  It  m  now  time 
to  aiKiei-stand  who  Lieut.-Gen.  John  C.  Femberton  was,  wliom 
Gm,  Grant  had  thus  so  misled  and  snrprised. 

He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  iu  the  old  servicOi  had 
been  a  captain  withoat  distinction;  had  gradaated  an  engineer; 
had  become  commissary ;  and  for  some  time  had  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp. Until  his  appearance  in  Mississippi,  it  is  stated  that  he 
had  never  commanded  troops  in  action ;  not  a  regiment,  not  a 
company,  not  a  man.  Some  time  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 
he  resigned  and  came  to  tlic  Soutli ;  was  made  a  col'inel,  and  be- 
came chief  of  Gen.  lingers  artillery  at  Norfolk,  11c  tbnnd  no 
opportnnity  in  the  stationary  campaign  near  that  city  to  deiiion- 
btrate  a  military  isnperiority ;  but  he  was  soon  a  Britradier;  tlien 
a  Major-General ;  then  in  command  of  an  army,  and  of  an  inde- 
pendent post  no  loss  important  than  that  of  Charleston.  Here 
he  had  ^o  fighting  to  do,  bnt  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  become 
disagreeable  to  the  conntry  he  was  in.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
selected  for  one  of  the  seven  great  commiasions  authorized  by 
the  Confederate  Oongress,  and  made  a  Lieutenant-General  over 
the  head  of  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  who  had  been  esteemed  in  the 
old  army  the  superionr  of  Qten.  McClellan ;  over  J).  H.  Hill,  the 
hero  of  Boonsboro;  over  A.  P.  Hill,  the  Blneher  of  Sharpsbnrg, 
whoso  name  rose  like  a  star  in  the  bulletin  from  every  battle- 
field, \uitil  it  went  out  with  the  lost  cause  at  the  final  battles 
before  Petersburg;  over  all  the  brilliant  young  Southern  men 
who  had  really  done  the  lighting  of  the  war.  Nor  was  that  all, 
nor  the  worst  To  the  astonishment  of  beholdera,  he  was  placed 
over  the  Department  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  and  in 
the  command  at  Yicksbui^.  Much  was  felt,  but  nothing  was 
said  about  it  at  the  time..  The  most  serious  matters  were  then 
passed  over  without  discussion,  becauee  of  the  obligation  which 
all  men  felt  to  bear  and  forbear,  ae  much  as^  safety  would  permit, 
until  the  war  was  over.  Hp  to  the  affairs  before  Yicksburg,  he 
had  inspired  no  confideru^e  in  the  population  of  "Migsissippi,  or 
in  tlie  trooj)s  of  his  department.  Tt  bun  been  shown  that  Gen. 
Jolmston  gave  orders  to  him  in  no  hope  that  they  would  be  either 
understood  or  obeyed. 
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Gen.  Johnston  had  been  peremptorily  ordered  to  Tullalioma 
in  March,  iu  conseqiiencc  of  nnpleasant  relafioni?  which  subsisted 
between  Gen.  Bragg  and  several  of  his  principal  ofKcers.  From 
tiiis  position  he  did  not  receive  ordei"S  transferring  him  to  Misbia* 
sippi,  antil  the  9tli  May,  when  affairs  there  had  grown  dea^ 
perate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  sent  sooner. 
When  a  bad  chees-plajer  has  abeadj  lost  a  game,  the  greatest 
master  cannot  always  take  his  pieces  and  redeem  it.  The  rein- 
forcements he  solicited  from  the  East  conld  not  be  spared  firom 
within  reach  of  Yirginia ;  the  disastrous  invasion  which  cnlmi- 
nated  at  Gettysburg  being  then  in  preparation. 

It  had  been  hh  opinion,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  offensive 
Bhonld  he  assumed  in  Tennessee,  which  he  regarded  as  the  "  shield 
of  the  S<Mi<-h;"  and  by  May,  at  latest,  he  had  become  convinced 
that  Yiek-sburg  had  lost  its  chief  valne,  from  the  fact  that  steam- 
ers had  already  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  motit  formidable  batteries 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  had  virtually  opened  that  river  to  the 
enemj's  naval  operations.  He  had  some  time  before  reifkonstrat- 
ed  earnestly  against  the  transfer  of  the  three  brigades  which 
have  been  mentioned,  from  Tennessee  to  Mississippi ;  and  he  went 
now  to  the  latter  State,  determined,  since  the  government  so  in- 
sisted,  to  defend  Yicksbni^,  but  to  do  so  by  operating  in  the  open 
field ;  and,  at  all  events,  to  save  its  array,  if  it  should  prove  out 
lof  his  power  to  save  both  army  and  town.  Tlie  secondary  object 
became  impracticable  from  the  greatly  preponderating  army  of 
Gen.  Grant,  which  proved  to  be  little  sliort,  all  told,  of  80,000 
men.    The  primary  object  failed,  in  conRe(pience  of  a  fatal  diso- 

Gen.  Johnston  learned  on  his  arrival  at  Jackson,  on  May 
13,  that  Qtm.  Grant  had  beaten  Gen.  Bowen,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  at  Port  Gibson ;  had  occupied  Grand  Gulf,  and  was 
marching  upon  the  Jackson  and  Yicksbnrg  railroad.  He  found 
six  thousand  men  at  Jackson,  and  learned  that  five  thoiuand 
others  would  join  him  the  next  day.  Gen.  Pemberton's  force 
was  at  Edward's  Ferry,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  nearer  to  Yicks' 
bnrg  than  to  Jackson  ;  the  General  himself  was  west  of  the  Big 
Black,  at  Bovina,  closer  still  to  Yicksbnrg.  Four  divisions  of 
the  enemy,  under  Sherman,  were  at  Clinton,  ten  milc^  west  of 
Jackson,  between  Pemberton  and  the  Ooufederato  forces  at  Jack- 
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son  ;  and  otlier  large  forces  of  the  07101113-  were  soutli-wcBt  of  Clin- 
ton, iihoiit  Raymond,  and  in  the  direcliou  of  Bruinsburg.  This 
situation  of  affairs  had  ah'eadv  rendered  the  case  of  Vickshnr'.'' 
desperate  \  and  the  evident  policy  was  either  to  attack  Shennau, 
front  and  rear,  and  emsh  him,  or  to  combine  the  two  fragments 
of  tlie  Confederate  armj  at  some  point  north  of  the  line  of  rail- 
road, the  enemy's  army  and  base  being  on  the  south  of  it. 

Gl«n.  Johnston,  therefore,  on  the  night  of  his  reaching  Jack- 
son,  in  the  same  dispatch  in  which  he  informed  Pemberton  of 
his  arriyal,  ordered  Iiim  to  come  upon  Sherman's  rear  at  once, 
promising  that  he  wonld  himself  cooperate  in  front ;  and  adding: 
"  To  beat  such  a  detachment  wonld  be  of  immeose  value.  The 
troops  here  conld  cooperate.  All  the  Ktrenfjth  you  can  qnicldy 
assemlile  should  be  brimght.  Time  is  all  important.''  He  set 
himself  immediately  about  removine^  the  public  stores  from 
Jackson,  which  he  had  effected  by  two  o'clock  in  the  atlernoon 
of  the  next  day.  The  enemy  on  that  day,  the  14tli,  advanced  on 
Jackson,  from  Clinton  and  from  Raymond,  which  latter  phice  is 
south-west  of  Jackson,  on  the  road  from  Grand  Gulf.  At  the 
hour  named,  it  had  become  necessary  for  Gen.  Johnston,  with 
the  commands  of  Bragg,  Gens.  Gregg  and  Maxcy,  eleven 
thousand  strong,  to  move  ont  of  JacksoD,  which  he  did  hy  a 
northward  road,  and  encamped  six  mUes  from  the  town.  Heiu- 
forcements  were  then  making  their  way  towards  him  from  llie 
east,  which  he  hoped  Avould  hp  aT)le  to  prevent  the  enemy  in 
Jackson  from  drawing  supplies  from  that  direction  ;  while  Iii3 
own  force  wi nild  cut  off  supplies  from  the  direction  of  Panola  to 
the  north.  Of  tliesc  facts  be  informed  Gen.  Pemberton  by  a 
dispatch  dated  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  in  which,  after  allud- 
ing to  bis  hope  of  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Jackeon,  by  cutting 
off  his  supplies  from  the  east  and  north,  he  asked: — Can  he 
supply  himself  from  the  Mississippi  9  Can  you  not  cut  him  off 
from  it  $  And  above  all,  should  he  be  compelled  to  fall  back  for 
want  of  supplies,  beat  him  ?  As  soon  as  the  reinforcements  are 
all  up,  they  must  be  united  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  I  am  anx- 
jons  to  see  a  force  assembled  th;n  may  be  able  to  inflict  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  enemy;  *  *  *  Gen.  Gregg  will  move  to- 
wards Canton  to-morrow.  If  prisoners  tell  the  truth,  the  forces  at 
Jackson  must  be  lialf  of  Grant's  army.   It  would  decide  the 
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campaign  to  beat  it,  which  can  be  done  only  Jyy  conoentratingi 
especially  when  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  troops  arrive ;  they 
are  to  he  twelre  or  thirteen  thousand."  In  the  Bamc  dispatch 
lie  directed  tluit  the  forces  to  supply  Vicksburg"  should  l)e  so 
disposed  tltat  they  might  unite,  it'  opportnnitj  to  liixlit  should 
present  itself.  "With  the  eleven  tliousand  already  with  J*'hnston, 
the  number  wliicii  could  have  beeu  coiiceutrated  wonld  have 
been  nearly  30,000 ;  the  movement  westward  was  for  the  par^ 
pose  of  Cavonruig  a  j  auction  with  the  twelre  thouBand  additional 
troops  coming  from  the  East.  This  important  dispatch  was  not 
answered,  not  having  been  received  until  more  than  forty-eight 
hoars  after  its  inditement ;  Gen.  Pemberton  having,  by  a  dis^ 
obedience  of  the  preceding  order,  got  entangled  into  an  unin- 
tended engagement  with  the  enemy,  which  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  coTnbination  of  foreea  as  Johnston  had  devised, 
and  which  eoiiipellcd  his  retireraent  wlthiu  the  lines  of  Vicks- 
burg.  On  the  15th  Johnston  inarched  ten  and  a  half  miles  to 
Calhoun  station,  wliere  he  at  length  received  a  eoniinunicatiou 
from  Femberton,  which  if  it  did  not  altogether  surprise,  lilled 
him  with  distress.  He  immediately  ordered  him  to  move 
directly  to  Clinton. 
General  Pemberton*s  letter  was  dated  on  the  14th,  at  5.40 
and  read  as  follows : — ^*  I  shall  move,  as  early  to-morrow 
morning  as  possible,  a  column  of  seventeen  thonsand  to  Dillon's 
[which  was  in  the  direction  of  Raymond].  The  object  is  to  cut 
off  enemy^s  communications,  and  force  him  to  attaclc  me,  as  I  do 
not  consider  my  force  snfficient  to  justify  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
in  position,  or  to  attempt  to  cut  my  way  to  Jackson."  This  was 
written  at  Edward's  Depot,  ten  hours  after  his  receiving  John- 
ston's order  to  move  upon  Clinton  as  quickly  as  possiblo  ;  which 
had  been  given  with  a  view  to  a  combination  of  their  two  forces, 
which  could  have  been  effected  on  the  15th.  Instead  of  such  a 
combination,  that  day  was  to  witness  a  march  of  17,000  men  in 
a  different  direction,  involving  a  fatal  dispersion  of  forces,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  train  of  irremediable  disasters.  What  made  this  dis- 
obeyal  of  orders  more  aggravating  was,  that  it  had  been  com- 
mitted after  calling  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  all  his  Gener- 
als present;  a  majority  of  whom  had  advised  obedience.  How 
prescient  had  been  the  remark     Johnston,  in  his  unofficial  lot- 
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ter  from  Tullaliouia, — "  I  have  urged  hiin  to  concentrate  to  fight 
Grant,  with  no  hope  that  he  will  regard  a  euggestion  of  miDel  '* 

Gen.  Grant^  having  heard  of  Femberton's  movement,  directed 
against  him  the  two  corps  of  HcOlemand  and  McPherson, 
and  ordered  Sherman  to  evacuate  Jackson  and  take  a  similar 
direction.  By  the  night  of  the  16th,  Pemherton  was  still 
on  the  road  to  Baymond,  heavily  beset  by  vastly  superioar 
forces  of  the  enemy.  In  the  morning  he  had  received  Gen. 
Johnston's  second  order  to  move  directly  to  Clinton ;  and  at  six 
P.M.  he  received  Johnston's  order  of  tlie  afternoon  of  tTie  lith, 
directing  a  concentration  of  troopp  northward  of  the  railroad. 
The  order  received  in  the  morning  lie  disobeyed.  On  receiving 
the  older  one  in  the  evening,  Pembertou  itcsiu'd  an  order  for  a 
couiitennarcli,  and  informed  Johnston,  of  the  fact,  as  also  that 
heavy  skirmishmg  was  then  going  on  in  his  front.  Bat  he  had 
gone  too  far ;  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his  steps ;  the  enemy 
had  cnt  him  off  from  Johnston ;  he  was  already  involved  in  the 
necessity  of  fighting  a  battle  the  next  day.  This  was  foaght  in  a 
bend  of  Baker's  Greek ;  and  he  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  brave 
men  and  able  officers,  among  whom  was  Gen.  Tilghman.  Gen. 
Loring  was  cut  off  and  made  his  way  to  Johnston,  after  losing 
his  artillery.  The  rest  were  forced  back  to  the  Big  Black,  and 
took  a  strong  position  on  tlic  east  bank,  in  a  bend  of  tJie  river. 
But  the  troops  had  become  too  much  disheartened  by  these  ap- 
palling bhindens  to  make  a  tight.  They  lel't  their  position  at 
die  iii*bt  onset  from  the  eueiuy  and  went  within  the  lines  of 
Yicksbnrg,  leaving  eighteen  field^pieces  to  the  victoi^.  Pem- 
herton reports  that  the  retreat  became  a  matter  of  eauve  qtd 
peut^  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  May,  that  they 
reached  the  shelter  of  the  Yicksburg  earthworks.  On  the  same 
day,  Gen.  Johnston  was  marching  fifteen  miles  westward  hoping 
to  find  them,  but  uncertain  where  they  were. 

The  fate  of  Yicksburg  was  then  seided.  It  was  a  trap  to  have 
been  avoided,  and  not  songbf.  But  with  singular  infatuation, 
Gen.  Pemberton  had  persibled  in  regarding  it  as  his  final  sliolter 
from  all  disasters.  Gen.  Johnston  afterwards,  in  an  othcial 
report,  wrote  truly  :  "Had  the  battle  of  Bakers  Creek  not  !»eea 
fought.  Gen.  Pemberton's  belief  that  Yicksbui'g  was  his  base, 
rendered  his  ruin  inevitable.   He  would  still  have  been  besieged, 
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and  therefore  captured.  The  larger  fi>rce  lie  woul<l  have  carried 
into  the  lines  would  have  added  to  and  hastened  tlic  catas- 
trophe. His  disasters  were  due,  not  merely  to  his  entangling 
Mmself  with  the  advancing  columns  of  a  superioar  and  unobserv* 
ed  eoemj,  but  to  his  evident  determinatioD  to  be  besieged  in 
Yieksbnrg,  instead  of  manoeaTring  to  prevent  a  siege." 

In  reply  to  tbe  commnnication  in  wbicb  Gen.  Pemberton  in- 
formed him  of  his  intended  withdrawal  within  the  lines  of  Yicks* 
lung,  Gen.  Johnston  wrote  at  once,  on  May  17 :  "If  Haynes* 
Binff  be  untenable,  Yicksbai^  is  of  no  valne,  and  cannot  be  held. 
If,  therefore,  yon  are  invested  InTicksbnrg,  yon  mnst  ultimately 
surrender.  Under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  losinpj  both 
troops  and  place,  you  must,  if  possible,  save  the  troops.  If  it  is 
not  too  latQf  evaeiuite  Vichhi'rrj  and  it6'  dependencies^  and  march  to 
the  iwrth^ast.^    But  Gen.  Pemberton  went  back  into  Tieksburg. 

These  events  and  records  leave  no  doubt  of  the  judgment 
proper  to  be  rendered  upon  them.  There  is  no  room  for  contro- 
versy on  the  subject,  although  until  after  Gen.  Johnston's  official 
narration  of  them  was  published,  which  was  not  permitted  until 
the  following  year,  much  was  indulged  in.  The  fi^ends  of  G^n. 
Pemberton,  following  that  officer  liiiuself,  laid  much  stress  upon 
the  language  employed  in  Gen.  Johnston's  dispatch  of  May  14, 
alluding  to  the  enemy's  supplies  whUe  at  Jackson,  and  asking  if 
Gen.  Pemberton  "  could  not  cut  hirn  off"  frotn  tlie  Mississippi — 
a  dispatch  which  had  noi  been  received  un'jl  the  second  day 
after  the  fatal  movement  towards  Dillon'o  had  been  made,  but 
which  was  claimed  t<i  have  sucrgested  the  very  movement  wliich 
Gen.  I'euiberton  had  resolved  upon  before  receiving  it.  But 
Gen.  Johnston  repels  this  pretension,  by  saying,  in  his  report : 
When  the  enemy  was  at  Jackson,  the  letter  [of  the  14th]  sug- 
gested a  movement  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dislodging  him,  and 
so  stated.  Gen.  Pemberton's  march,  with  whatever  purpose 
made,  was  begun  after  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Jackson,  and 
was  almost  in  his  presence.  My  order  of  the  15th,  at  which  time 
I  should  have  joined  Gen.  Pemberton  to  take  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  main  army,  l>nt  that  T  was  till  too  weak  to  attempt 
such  a  rido,  which  was  received  by  hiui  early  on  the  morning  of 
tiie  Itllh,  required  liim  to  abandon  tliat  movemont.  Had  he 
obeyed  it,  the  battle  of  Baker's  Creek  would  have  been  escaped." 
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The  trapping  of  Gen.  Pernberton  in  Ticksburg  had  been  tiie 
inevitable  result  of  two  dieobedieuces  of  orders — the  order  of  the 
IHth  to  attack  Sherman  in  front  at  Clinton,  and  the  order  of  the 
15th  to  move  directly  to  Clinton,  whence  Sherman  had  removed 
to  Jackson  the  day  before.  The  h>RS  of  Yicksburg,  which  had 
ceased  to  be  a  pooitiou  of  peculiar  iiiili-tary  value,  was  thus  ren- 
dered luiavoidable.  We  are  now  to  witness  anotlier  disobedience 
of  orders,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  axmy  of  Yicktsburg. 

«  Convinced,"  sajs  G«n.  Johnston,  "  of  the  imposeibUitjr  oi 
collecting  a  sufficient  force  to  break  the  investment  of  Ticksburg, 
should  it  be  completed ;  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  extricating 
the  garrison,  and  persuaded  that  Yicksburg  and  Fort  Hudson 
had  lost  most  of  their  valiK;  by  the  repeated  passage  of  armed 
vessels  and  transports,  I  ordered  the  evacuation  of  botli  places. 
Gen.  Grordon  did  not  receive  this  order  before  the  investment 
of  Port  TTndson,  if  at  all.  Gen.  Pembcrton  set  aside  this  otfler, 
under  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war;  and  tliough  he  had  in. 
Vick8bur<^  eiglit  thousand  fresh  troops,  not  demoralized  by 
defeat,  decided  lljat  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  tlie  army  from 
the  position  with  such  morale  aad  material  as  to  be  of  further 
service  to  the  Confederacy,  but  *  to  hold  Tlcksbni^  as  long  as 
possible,  with  the  firm  hope  that  tlie  Government  may  yet  be 
able  to  assist  me  in  keeping  this  obstruction  to  the  enemy's  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.'  Yicksburg,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  **wa8  greatly  imperilled  when  my  instructions  from 
TnUahoma  to  co!  ::;'rate  were  neglected.  It  was  lost  when 
my  orders  of  the  ISili  and  15th  May  were  disobeyed.  To  this 
loss  were  added  (he  labour,  privation?,  and  certain  captnrc  of  a 
gallant  army,  wlien  my  ordere  for  its  evacuation  were  set  aside." 

The  invet^tment  of  Yicksburg  by  Gen.  Grant,  with  an  army 
double  tlie  trize  of  the  Yicksburg  garri&oa  and  of  all  under  Gen. 
Johnston's  immediate  command  combined,  was  speedily  com- 
pleted. By  a  letter  from  G^n.  Pemberton,  dated  the  17th,  at 
Yicksburg,  and  received  on  the  18th,  Gen.  Johnston  was  informed 
that  he  bad  ordered  Haynes'  Bluff  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  he 
had  retired  within  the  intrenchments  of  Yicksburg.  He  added 
reproachfully,  I  greatly  regret  that  I  felt  compelled  to  make  an 
advance  beyond  the  Big  Black,  which  has  proved  so  disastrous 
in  its  result^"  as  if  his  army  was  not  already  at  Edward's  Depol^ 
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867611  or  eight  miles  east  of  the  Big  Black,  expecting  a  battle 
there  as  earlj  as  the  12th,  a  daj  before  Gen.  Johnston^s  arrival 
at  Jackeon. 

There  was  nothing  now  left  to  be  done  but  to  extricate  tho 
garrison ;  or,  failing  the  attempt,  to  hold  the  position  so  lono;  that 
disease  and  fever  should  work  such  havoc  among  the  besit.'giug 
host,  as  to  make  its  capture  cost  liiin  nioro  than  victory  was  worth, 
liiit  Gen.  Johuiston'b  greatest  debire  was  to  concert  (jonie  plan  bj 
which,  his  own  aruij  assisting,  tlie  garrison  might  bo  enabled  to 
effect  its  escape.  Cooperation  was  also  hoped  for,  and,  through 
Richmond,  ordered,  from  the  troops  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  de- 
partment 

A  stringent  siege  and  vigorons  series  of  aseanlts  were  inau- 
gurated against  Viclcsburg  by  the  besieging  army.  They  were 
repulsed  with  as  much  facility  as  gallantry.  They  were  accom* 
panied  withsnch  tcrribloMoss  to  the  assnilaiits,  and  were  so  in- 
nocnou?  to  the  assailed  and  their  fortifications,  tfiat  thcv  poou 
demonstrated  to  the  leai-ncd  and  unlearned  in  rnilitury  all'airs, 
tliat  Vicksburg  was  one  of  those  places  bo  fashioned  l)y  nature 
and  art  as  not  to  be  taken  by  assault.  The  Federal  General,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  of  the  inefiicacy  of  all  other  methods,  soon 
determined  that  a  long  siege,  a  circumyallation  and  complete 
blockade,  were  the  only  means  by  which  the  town  could  be 
touched.  He  erected  extensive  batteries,  bnilt  a  military  road, 
and  protected  his  external  lines  from  the  operations  of  Gen. 
Johnston  by  a  gigantic  ditch  and  abattis,  which  were  themselves 
protected  by  the  difficult  bottoms  and  channel  of  the  Big  Black 
Biver. 

Gen,  Johnpfon,  expecting  a  compliance  with  his  orders  for  the 
cvacuution  ot'  Vickslnii'ir,  (iated  the  17th,  moved  with  liis  force 
to  Vernon,  ("or  tlio  ])nr[MK>e  of  ellectiug  a  junction  with  Pcmber- 
ton,  but  there  received  a  reply,  stating  that  a  dillercnt  course  liad 
been  rebulved  on.  To  tiiis  ini'ormatiou  he  replied :  "  I  aui  trying 
to  gather  a  force  which  may  attempt  to  relieve  yon.  Hold  out." 
And  then,  by  easy  marches,  he  moved  in  the  direction  of  Jack* 
eon  and  Canton,  in  order  to  reestablish  his  communications,  ex- 
pecting reinforcements  from  the  eastward. 

The  force  now  under  his  command  was  an  nnprovided  body 
4>f  troops,  assembled  hurriedly  from  different  directions,  under 
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the  pressure  of  the  occaeion,  without  the  numbers,  or  cansistency^ 
or  any  of  the  fnroitare  of  an  army.  His  business  was  iirst  to 
create,  out  of  the  scanty  material  in  hand,  an  army  which  should 
be  capable  of  acting  offensively  against  another  three  times  its 

Tinml>er,  strongly  intrenched,  fnrnishefl  with  the  most  ahnndant 
and  u])proved  appliances  of  modern  warfare,  and  posted  in  the 
rear  of  a  coriyid<M-al)le  river.  By  the  Itli  June,  the  little  force 
which  he  was  organizing  into  an  army  had  gi  own  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  twenty -four  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  and  two 
thousand  cavalry.  Bat  it  was  still  deficient  in  artillery,  in  am* 
munition  for  all  arms,  and  in  jield  transportation.  It  was  pecu« 
liarly  nnadapted  for  operations  against  a  snperiour  force  already 
intrenched,  in  an  unassailable  position. 

With  this  army,  which  was  not  materially  increased  after- 
wards. Gen.  Johnston  hoped  to  be  able  to  givQ  such  assistance  as 
to  create  an  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  tlie  fi:arri!?on  ;  and  he 
simultaneonslj  informed  both  the  Department  at  Riclnnond  and 
Gen.  Pcmberton  tliat  this  was  hh  only  liope  and  only  plan. 
Meantime,  Miliikcn's  Bend,  above  Vicksbnroj,  had  been  captured 
by  troo}>s  from  the  Truns-Mif^sissij>]>i  army ;  and  Gen.  Kirb}'  Smith, 
commaiuiing  on  that  side,  had  instructed  Gen.  Itichurd  Taylor, 
at  Richmond,  Louisiana,  to  endeavour  to  open  communications 
with  Vicksburg,  with  eight  thousand  men.  On  the  22d  June 
Gen.  Johnston  got  advices  from  Gen.  Pemberton,  dated  on  the 
15th,  stating  that  he  cou?d  hold  out  tweaty  days  longer ;  to  which 
he  replied,  informing  him  of  Qen.  Taylor^s  intended  movement, 
and  adding  that  lie  wonld  in  a  day  or  two  make  a  diversion  in 
hh  favour,  though  it  wonld  be  with  only  two-thirds  of  the  force 
which  Gen.  Pemberton  had  stated  to  be  tlie  least  with  which  it 
onght  to  be  attempted.  On  the  29th  of  Jnnc,  field  transportation 
and  snp])Ues  having  been  at  length  obtained,  Gen.  Johnston 
marehod  westward,  and  on  the  1st  July  encamped  near  the 
Big  Black.  While  here,  ai'duous  and  careful  reconnoissanccs 
were  made,  first  on  the  north  of  the  railroad,  and  these  proving 
unsuccessful,  then  on  the  south  of  it,  with  a  view  to  an  attack. 
On  the  3d,  intelligence  was  sent  to  Gen.  Pemberton  of  hisinten* 
tlon  to  attack  on  the  7th ;  but  on  the  5th  the  tidings  were  received 
of  the  memorable  surrender  which  had  taken  place  on  the  day 
before! 
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Ab  the  officer  in  command  bad  manifested  so  persistent  a  pur- 
pose to  Iiold  Yicksborg,  and  to  sacrifice  so  many  considerations 
to  that  one  object,  tlieso  tidingis  gave  Gen.  Johnston  a  painful 
Burprigo.  The  capitulation,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  gar- 
rison to  cut  its  way  out,  was  of  course  an  event  inevitahle.  It 
was  60  tiiought  to  bo  by  himself  and  the  public.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  a  position,  so  wedged  in  between  navigable  rivers, 
could  withstand  to  the  end  a  power  combined  j&om  every  avail- 
able resource  of  the  enemy.  It  was  the  abruptness  of  the  sur- 
render that  was  complained  of;  and  the  dissatis&ction  was 
heightened  by  the  selection  that  was  made  of  the  day  for  the 
performance  of  that  solemnity.  The  public  did  not  desire  a  use- 
less postponement  of  an  event  inevitable.  Much  was  to  be  gained 
by  cliaining  Gen.  Grant  down  to  tlie  siege  for  as  long  a  time  aa 
possible,  in  the  midsuninier  of  a  most  critical  campaign.  It 
wouLJ  occupy,  for  the  time  being,  an  army  of  the  enemy  esti- 
mated at  from  GO,tlOO  to  100,(h>0  strong.  It  would  liold  that 
army  pent  up  iu  au  uuliealthy  locality,  where  the  climate  would 
soon  have  put  it  in  a  condition  unfit  for  oifensive  operations  for 
the  residue  of  the  campaign.  It  would  ^ve  time  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Confederacy  to  organize  an  army  under  Johnston  fully 
adequate  to  the  vital  purpose  of  the  defense  of  the  Gulf  States. 
It  would  prevent  reinforcements  from  being  sent  to  Bosecrans, 
and  save  Tennessee,  that  shield  of  the  South,'*  as  the  event 
proved,  tt  would  afford  time  for  Johnston  to  educate  to  his 
hand  anotlicr  constellation  of  officers,  whose  names  should  be  a 
counterpart  to  those  of  Ewell.  Jnckson,  the  Hills,  Stnart,  "Rodcs, 
and  others,  whom  he  bad  left  in  Virginia.  The  importance  of 
time  to  (Jen.  Johnston's  condition  could  not  be  calculated.  It 
was  iu  this  jioint  of  view  tliat  a  protracted  resistance  at  Vicks- 
burg,  even  at  the  expense  of  hardship  and  privation  to  its  brave 
garrison,  had  become  a  matter  of  die  gravest  importance.  It 
oonld  avail,  indeed,  nothing  for  Yicksburg,  but  it  would  save  the 
Qnlf  States.  Qen.  Johnston  did  not  often  waste  words.  But  in 
that  order,  Holdout,^  was  embraced  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Yicksburg  gave  not  only  distress  and 
disappointment  to  the  Southern  people,  but  it  gave  offence ;  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  arranged  to  occur  on  the  4th  of  July, 
was  added  the  announcement)  sooq  afler,  that  immense  supplies  of 
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aniimiT  irioo,  clothing,  bacon,  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  were  found  in 
the  place  hj  the  enemy. 

The  natural  corollaries  of  the  surreTider  were  niiTncrotis  and 
monniful : — the  attack  on  nnd  defense  of  Jackson,  and  with- 
drawal nf  Tohnpton  to  Meridian;  the  brilliant  but  fruitless  bat- 
tle of  Clnckarnauga ;  the  misfortune  of  Missionary  lliH<re;  the 
rcinfoicenienf;  and  transfer  of  Shennan  to  Dal  ton  ;  tlie  Confed- 
erate retieat  into  Georgia;  the  fall  of  Atlanta;  the  desolations 
of  Georgia  and  the  Oarolinas;  the  surrender  at  Chapel  Hill; 
finally,  a  lost  Confederacy. 

The  sncceeding  pages  of  this  memoir  will  be  no  more  than  a 
review  of  the  conseqnences  of  a  surrender  which  was  at  first 
unnecessary,  and  which,  when  made  necessary,  was  then  prema- 
tare. 

In  the  report  in  which  Gm.  ToliTiston  reviewed  the  occur- 
rences which  have  "been  no^r  detailed,  lie  said:  "I  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  into  many  details,  and  to  make  Hr.me  animad- 
versions upon  the  conduct  of  Gen,  Pemberton.  The  one  was  no 
jdeasant  ta^k,  the  Other  a  most  painful  duty.  Hotli  have  lieen- 
forced  upon  me  by  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Pemberton,  made 
to  the  War  "Department  instead  of  to  me,  to  whom  it  was  due. 
A  proper  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  my  government  has 
compelled  me  to  throw  aside  that  delicacy  which  I  would  gladly 
hare  observed  towards  a  brother  officer,  suffering  mnch  unde- 
served obloquy,  and  to  show  that  in  his  short  campaign  Glen.  Pem- 
berton made  not  a  single  movement  in  obedience  to  my  orders, 
and  regarded  none  of  my  instructions;  and,  finally,  did  not  era- 
brace  the  only  opportnnity  to  save  his  army — ^that  given  by  my 
order  to  abandon  Ticksbnrg.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

Important  supplemmt  to  the  stocy  of  Vkikslnirg.— Prerident  Davis*  part  in  the 

diaaster. — Radical  difTereoce  of  milit^iry  views  of  the  President  and  of  <Ten.  .Tohn- 
ston. — The  disaster  of  Miaskwiary  Ridge. — Gten.  JoiinBton  tak^  oommaad  ol'  ilie 
Anny  of  Tennessoa — Wb  sncoeasM  reorganization  of  it.'-~CompBriBon  of  foroea 
with  tho  enemy. — Gen.  Johnuton's  reasona  for  withdrawing  from  Dalton, — Sher- 
man's plain  of  campaign.— The  retreait  towards  Atlanta  and  its  incidents. — Gen. 
Johnston  lemored  from  command. — "All  hell  followed." — sharp  dispatch  to 
Bkhmond^Ii^lustioe  of  the  government  to  Qen.  Johnston. 

We  must  supplcnu  iit  tlio  story  of  Yielcpbnrg  hy  an  itnportaot 
explanation.  It  has  not  been  the  debigu  of  liie  preceding  pni^cs 
to  impeadi  the  integrity  of  Gen.  Pembertou  s  intentions.  In  a 
report,  supplemental  to  the  principal  one,  which  he  made  of 
jlieee  transactioDS,  he  vouched  a  paper  which  fully  justified  his 
conduct,  and  explained  his  motives.  On  the  7th  May,  the  very 
day  on  which  Gen.  Johnston  was  writing  from  Tnllahoma,  by  a 
remarkable  intuition,  that  he  had  "  no  hope  that  Qen.  Pember^ 
ton  would  regard  a  suggestion  "  from  him,  President  Bavis  tele- 
graphed Gen.  Pemberton  in  these  words: — ^'*Want  of  transporta- 
tion of  supplies  'must  compel  the  enemy  to  seek  a  junction  with 
their  fleet  after  a  few  days'  ahisence  from  it.  To  hold  botli 
Viekshnrj?  and  Port  Hudson  is  necessary  to  a  conTu^ctioii  with 
Traus-Missisisi])pi.  Yon  may  f»x|i>>cl  whatever  it  is  in  niy  [tower 
to  do."*  This  order  had  douhtlesii  been  given  to  Gen.  Petaber- 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  that  which  Gen.  Johnston 
had  sent  him  six  days  before,  from  Tnllahoma,  directing  him  to 
concentrate  and  attack  Grant  immediately ;  of  which  Qen* 
Johnston  had  advised  the  War  Department. 

Here  was  a  command  superiour  to  that  of  Gen.  Johnston, 
which  Gen.  Pemberton  was  obliged  to  obey.  He  did  so,  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  letter.  Whatever  may  have  Iteen  the  blunders 
that  his  inexperience  in  the  field  might  have  led  him  to  commit, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  failed  in  fidelity  to  his  trust;  or  that 

*  CWederate  Reports  on  Sege  of  Yloksbnig,  9uk,  pi,  309. 
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his  disobedience  to  the  oi  dei*s  of  his  iiumediatn  snpcrionr  was  not 
excused  by  the  order  whicli  li:ul  come  to  him  from  tiio  snperiour 
of  both.  There  was  a  diffi-reiicc  of  opinion — auhoueist  dilference 
of  opinion — between  Mr.  Davis  aud  Gen.  Johnston,  as  to  the  best 
policj  to  be  pursued ;  a  diiferenoe  which  not  merely  related  to 
the  case  of  Yicksbnrg,  but  applied  to  the  whole  conduct  pf  the 
wan  Mr.  Davis  was  for  defending  a  multitude  of  positions  and 
ontpoets; — a  policy  which  involved  a  dispersion  of  strength. 
Gen.  Johnston  was  for  a  sjrstem  of  field  operations,  executed  hy 
consolidated  armies,  ai\d  maximum  aggregations  of  troops.  Mr. 
Davis,  just  at  the  peri od  in  question,  was  in  favourof  sufiferinga 
siege  at  Yicksbnrg  and  Port  Hudson ;  standing  at  bay  at  Tuila- 
homa ;  Jind  sending  an  army  of  invasion  into  Maryland.  Gen. 
JoiiMsloii  was  ill  favour  (tf  withdrawing  the  armies  from  the  two 
lMir:sis.<l|i|ii  forlres^t>.  into  open  field ;  assuming  the  offensive  at 
TullaliuDia,  a  point  far  within  the  Confederacy;  and  resting  con- 
Will,  after  driving  tlie  invader  from  Yirgiuia,  to  halt  on  her  bor- 
ders. It  was  Gen.  Femberton's  misfortune  to  have  to  choose  be« 
tween  conflicting  orders ;  and  yet,  by  failing  to  pursue  either 
with  decision,  he  not  only  lost  both  Yicksburg  and  its  armj,  but 
lost  them  both  too  soon. 

After  the  fall  of  Yicksburg,  the  army  of  Gen,  Grant  was 
again  before  Jackson.  Here  Gen.  Johnston  had  posted  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  defence,  behind  such  imperfect  intrenchments 
as  had  been  improvised,  where  lie  was  expecting  an  immediate 
attack,  But  tlie  enemy  began  to  intrench  and  phint  batteries, 
at  which  deliberate  work  thev  hvqwI  tliree  davs.  On  I  he  I  2ih 
of  July  a  sliai  p  engagement  occurred,  and  heavy  cannoiiadin<^, 
which  was  gallantly  sustained  by  Johnston's  army.  J3y  the 
13  tb,  the  enemy  had  extended  his  intrenched  lines  until  both 
flanks  reached  Peai'l  river,  and  had  nearly  encircled  the  city ; 
he  was,  moreover,  receiving  ammunition  ^r  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment.  On  tliat  night,  therefore,  Johnston  evacuated  the  place, 
carrying  off  all  his  sick  and  wounded  aud  all  public  property. 
Kothing  of  this  did  the  enemy  discover  until  the  next  day. 

Johnston  withdrew  slowly  to  Meridian,  followed  part  of  the 
way  by  the  enemy,  who  soon  after  withdrew  from  interiour 
MissisFippi,  to  reappear  on  another  field,  where  Johnston  was 
again  to  confront  them. 
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A  contitn  eif^y  of  some  sharpBess  ensued  "between  the  friends 
of  the  Kichmond  administration  and  those  of  Gen.  Johnston  in 
regard  to  tlie  operations  antecpdeiit  to  Vickshnrg.  Thf  qiH^stion 
was  notliiiif^  more,  when  stripped  of  partisan  surplnsai^e  and  per- 
sonal feellii-';',  than  a  comparison  of  flie  p<>h'cy  reconnnended  in 
Gen.  Johnston's  order  of  tlie  Ist  May,  from  TulUihotna,  direct- 
ing Gen.  Pemberton  "  to  concentrate  and  fight  Grant  "'  ou  jQrst 
crossing  the  Mississippi,  with  the  order  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Maj  7, 
from  Bicbmond,  advising  Gen.  Pemberton,  in  effect,  to  let  Grant 
alone,  and  wait  a  siege  in  Yicksbnrg  and  Fort  Hudson.  Bnt 
whatever  might  have  been  the  issnes  in  controversy,  the  public 
soon  found  occasion  to  render  a  verdict  between  the  dispntants. 

The  defeat  of  Gen.  Bragg  at  Missionary  Ridge,  on  the  borders 
of  Korth  Georgia,  occurred  while  Gen.  Johnston  was  yet  in 
Mississippi,  which  country  was  not  tlien  menaced  by  the  enemy. 
Grant  had  superseded  Rosecrans  in  Tennessee,  and  was  soon  after 
to  be  promoted  to  the  general  comnjuiid  of  the  I'eueral  armies. 
The  principal  part  of  the  army  which  had  invested  Yickshurg 
liad  been  tmneferred  to  Missionary  Kidge;  Tennessee,  and  the 
grazing  districts  bordei'ing  npon  it,  was  the  principal  meat-pro- 
dnciug  region  of  the  Confederacy.  To  occupy  this  State  perma- 
nently  was  fatally  to  embarrass  the  Confederate  commissariat; 
and  was,  moreover,  to  obtain  a  stand-point  from  which  a  blow 
could  be  most  readily  dealt  npon  the  vital  parts  of  the  Sonth. 
A  bnge  Federal  army  had  appeared  in  front  of  Dalton,  and  im- 
mense preparations  were  making  for  a  vigorons  campaign  against 
Atlanta. 

Gen.  Bracrs^'s  defeat  at  Missionary  "Ridge,  where  be  had  suf- 
fered great  loss,  had  occurred  on  the  2r)th  Noveniher,  and  the 
iuiuiical  rehiliotis  whicli  had  grown  np  between  hiiiiself  and  his 
priucipid  ofiicers,  and  the  extreme  disfavour  into  wliich  lie  had 
fallen  with  the  public,  had  rendered  a  cliange  iu  the  chief  com- 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  absolutely  necessary.  He  had, 
therefore,  been  relieved  at  Dalton  and  transferred  to  Bichmond, 
where  he  was  placed  near  the  Confederate  President,  in  the  ca- 
pacity,  in  short,  of  military  secretary,  adviser,  and  Anlic  strat- 
egist. There  was  bnt  one  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the 
West  and  Sonthwest  as  to  the  person  who  should  succeed  Gen. 
Bragg  at  Dalton.  Gen.  Johnston  had  secured,  notwithstanding 
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the  embarraesments  which  he  had  enconiitered,  the  full  confidence 
of  the  people;  and  althongh  the  President  himself^  as  well  as 
Gen.  Bragg,  was  inimical  to  him,  it  had  become  necessary  that 

he  slioulfl  be  afs?c;ne<i  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  lie  receive<? 
orders  on  the  ISrh  December,  1 863,  to  that  ettect,  and  assumed 
cotninand  at  Dalton  nine  davs  afterwards.  He  found  the  army, 
while  excellent  in  material,  yet  wretchedly  demoralized  by  itg 
recent  defeat,  and  by  its  prolonged  dissatisfaction  with  his  pre- 
decessor in  command. 

He  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  creating  an 
army  from  the  fine  material  before  him.  At  most,  there  were 
bnt  three  montlis  which  conld  be  employed  in  this  necessary 
work,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  energy  and  assiduity  to  the 
task.  Of  his  success  in  this  behalf,  an  intelligent  writer,  who 
visited  Dalton  in  April,  1864,  wrote : 

"  Gen.  Johnston  is  nnqnestionabTy  a  great  captain  in  the  8ci> 
enee  of  war.  Tn  ninety  days  he  has  so  transformed  this  army 
that  I  can  tind  no  word  to  express  the  extent  of  the  transformation 
but  the  word  rei^eneration.  It  is  a  regenerated  army.  He  found 
it,  ninety  days  air*s  dislieartened,  despairin;j^,  and  on  the  verge 
of  dibsolution.  By  judicious  measures  he ha»  restored  confidence, 
re^tablished  discipline,  and  exalted  the  heart  of  his  army." 

In  his  official  report  of  the  campaign,  written  after  its  conclur 
sion,  referring  to  the  condition  of  his  army  at  tjie  dose  of  the 
retreat,  Gen*  Johnston  wrote,  with  evident  pride  and  satisfaction : 
These  troops,  who  had  been  for  seventy-four  days  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  enemy,  labouring  and  fighting  daily,  endar^ 
ing  toil,  exposure,  and  danger  with  equal  cheerfulness,  more  con- 
fident and  high-spirited  than  when  the  Federal  army  presentod 
itself  near  Da!  ton,  were  then  inferiour  to  none  who  ever  served 
the  Confederacy." 

Tlie  effect ive  stren^'th  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  when  Gen. 
Jolmstftn  assumed  command  of  it  in  December,  was  36,820  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  and  0,613  cavalry.  On  May  1,  it  was 
40,900  infantry  and  artillery,  and  4,000  cavalry.  On  his  relin- 
quishing the  command  in  Jnly,  it  was  41,000  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, and  10,000  cavalry.  Boring  the  intervening  period,  one 
brigade  of  infantty  was  added  to  and  two  taken  away  from  the 
command.  The  losses  by  casualty  during  the  campaign  nearly 
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equalled  the  accretione  wMch  occurred  from  the  return  of  ab- 
sentees to  duty.    His  principal  accessions  of  strens^tli  were  of 
cavalry  ;  but  this  arm  was  always  iuteriour  in  strength  to  that  of 
the  oppu-sing  tV>rce  ;  too  interiour  to  alh>w  of  detachments  in  suf- 
ficient number  fur  eii'eetive  operations  on  the  enemy^s  rear. 

Tiie  Ibrce  0]>p08ed  to  iiiiri  was  the  army  which  Graut  had 
commanded  at  JIfissiouary  Bidge,  estimated  to  be  SO^OOO  strong, 
which  was  reinforced  at  different  times  hj  two  corps,  one  diri- 
sion,  and  several  thousand  recrnits— equal,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
30,000  men,  and  making  a  grand  total  of  110,000  men.  At  the 
ontset  of  the  campaign  its  strength  was  98,797,  including  15,000 
cayaU*jr,  and  was  in  each  arm  more  than  double  the  strength  of 
Johnston's  army. 

With  this  force  of  15,000  against  98,000,  Gon.  Johnston  was 
stron^jly  urged  from  Eichmond,  by  both  Mr.  Davis  and  Gen. 
Bratrg,  to  inangnratc  au  oifenslve  campaign.  This  he  was  suffi- 
ciently anxions  to  do.  but  he  felt  no  less  keenly  the  folly  of 
attempting  it  without  numbers  adequate  to  success.  With  a 
disproportion  of  force,  coiupared  with  that  of  tlie  enemy,  of  less 
than  one  to  two,  lie  could  only  have  assumed  the  offensive  in  the 
manner  afterwards  adopted  by  Gen.  Hood ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
avoiding  the  enemy's  front,  leaving  the  conntry  open  to  his  for- 
ward progress,  and  himself  marching  around  to  some  indefinite 
point  in  his  rear.  In  truth,  he  could  only  have  aeenmed  the 
offensive  by  resorting  to  a  species  of  flight. 

His  own  view  of  the  question  was  thus  stated :  At  Dalton, 
the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  made  the  chances 
of  battle  much  against  us,  and  even  if  beaten,  they  had  a  safe 
refuge  behind  the  fortitied  pass  of  Kinggokl  and  in  the  fortress 
of  Chattanooga.  Our  refuge,  in  case  of  defeat,  wjia  in  Atlanta, 
one  liuadred  miles  oil",  with  three  rivers  intervening.  Therefore, 
victory  for  us  could  not  have  been  decisive,  while  defeat  would 
have  been  utterly  disastrous.  Between  Dalton  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee we  could  have  given  battle  only  by  attacking  the  enemy 
intrenched,  or  so  near  intrenchments  that  the  only  resnlt  of  suc- 
cess to  ns  would  have  been  his  falling  back  into  them ;  while 
defeat  wonld  have  been  our  ruin." 

During  the  winter,  whUe  perfecting  the  organization  and  dis* 
cipUne  of  his  army,  he  withdrew  the  larger  portion  of  it  from 
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Dalton,  to  Borne,  in  Georgia ;  and  in  Febrnary,  a  corps  of  his 
army  was  pent  to  Mississippi  to  aid  in  the  ropnlsion  of  Gen.  Sher- 
man, who  was  inakinfi^  the  cxperiinciit  of  a  "  movable  column  " 
midway  thruugli  that  State.  The  detachtid  corps,  huwever,  after 
uwhilo  returned,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  column  that  had 
drawn  it,  to  their  (j^uarterii.  So  that,  at  no  time,  was  the  rtslativ© 
Btrength  of  Johnston,  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy,  materi- 
ally greater  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning ;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  never  in  strength  to  justify  an  assomption  of  the  offen- 
sive. To  have  done  so,  would  have  been  to  discard  all  the  ideas 
of  rational  generalship,  and  to  gamble  in  the  lotteries  of  war. 

In  the  first  days  of  May,  the  enemy,  by  concerted  arrange- 
ments for  the  East  and  the  West,  began  to  move  simultaneously 
on  Richmond  and  Atlanta,  Gen.  Grant  having  gone  to  Tirginia, 
and  Gen.  Slicrman  having  assumed  cooirnand  of  the  assenjblage 
ofi'ederal  ••armies"''  that  had  been  consolidated  before  Dalton. 
By  the  5th,  Gen.  Sherman  had  begun  to  push  forward  with 
vigour.  His  plan  of  caaipaigu  was  the  avoidance  of  pitched 
battles,  aud  the  substitution  of  flank  movements,  Intrenching 
always  in  these,  whether  necessary  for  defense,  or  for  driving  his 
adversary  back.  In  a  topography  distingoished  by  bold  ranges 
of  moantains,  parallel  with  the  line  of  mareh»  this  system  of 
operations  was  more  practicable  than  it  would  have  been  found 
to  be  in  a  country  of  open  campaign,  as  the  assailing  detach- 
ments of  the  retreating  army  were  thus  required  to  venture  upon 
more  circuitous  and  more  hazardous  detours  for  the  purpose  of 
assanlf.  The  sort  of  fighting  wliicli  rcsnlted  from  such  strategy 
was  ineossant  skirmishing,  interspersed  with  spirited  actions 
betwoca  detachments,  seldom  rising  into  a  general  engagement. 

Gen  Johnston  had,  ot'  ct>iirse,  no  choice  but  to  c«:»nduet  a  ^^•ary 
retreat,  and  to  inilict  a  succeooiuu  of  skili'ul  blows  u^on  the  col- 
umns of  his  adversary  when  incautiously  exposed  or  whilst  un- 
protected by  intreuchments.  The  calculation  in  which  he  in- 
dulged has  been  expressed  by  himself : 

''In  the  course  pursued,  our  troops  always  fighting  under 
cover,  had  very  trifling  losses,  compared  with  those  they  inflicted; 
BO  that  the  enemy's  numerical  superiority  was  reduced  daily  and 
rapidly,  and  we  could  reasonably  have  expected  to  cope  with 
the  Federal  army  on  equal  ground  by  the  time  the  Ohattahoochee 
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was  passed.  Defeat  on  this  side  of  the  river  ^ronld  have  been 
its  destrnction.  We,  if  beaten,  had  a  place  of  refuge  in  Atlanta, 
too  strong  to  be  assaulted,  and  too  extensive  to  be  invested." 
^  His  retreat  was  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  leading  from 

Balton  to  Atlanta,  a  distanco  of  jnst  100  m\]e<*,  which  crosses 
tliroc  considerable  rivers,  running  at  nearly  equal  intervals  a])art ; 
namely,  the  Oostanaula,  the  Etowah,  and  the  Chattahoochee. 
Callioun,  Adairsville,  and  CasBville  arc  hetueen  the  Oostanaula 
and  Etowah ;  J^ew  Hope  Church,  Altoona,  Dallas,  and  the  Ken- 
asaw  and  Lost  Monntains  are  between  the  Etowah  and  Chatta- 
hoochee. Atlanta  is  behind  the  Chattahoochee,  at  a  distance  of 
about  fourteen  miles,  and  south  of  Peach  Tree  Creek. 

The  campaign,  though  one  of  the  most  spirited  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  scientific  warfare,  was  marked  by 
very  few  general  engagements.  The  first  occasion  on  wliich  such 
an  one  might  have  happened  is  thus  described  by  Gen.  Johnston ; 
and  the  details  of  this  affair,  as  well  as  of  one  or  two  others,  will 
be  gi^'en,  cliicfly  in  order  to  introduce  the  reader  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  more  diRtini^'nished  of  the  characters  who  served 
under  Gen.  Jolmston.  It  occurred  on  the  10th  and  20th  May, 
near  Cassville,  which  is  half-way  between  Dalton  and  Atlanta. 
Gen.  Johnston  writes  of  it  officially : 

When  half  the  Federal  army  was  near  Kingston,  the  two 
corps  at  Cassville  were  ordered  to  advance  against  the  troops 
that  had  followed  them  from  Adairsville,  Hood  leading  on  the 
right.  When  this  corps  had  advanced  some  two  miles,  one  of 
his  staff-officers  reported  to  Lieut-Gen.  Hood  that  the  enemy 
was  approaching  on  the  Canton  road,  in  rear  of  the  right  of  our 
original  position.  He  drew  back  his  troops  and  formed  them 
across  that  road.  "When  it  was  discovered  that  the  officer  was 
mistaken,  the  opportunity  had  passed  hy,  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  Federal  army.  Expecting  to  lie  attacked,  I  drew  \ip  the 
troops  in  what  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  position — a  bold  ridge 
immediately  in  rear  of  Cassville,  with  an  open  valley  before  it. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  commenced  soon  after  the  troops 
were  formed,  and  continued  until  night.  Soon  after  dark,  Lieut.* 
Gens.  Polk  and  Hood,  together,  expressed  to  me  decidedly  the 
opinion  formed  npon  the  observation  of  the  afternoon,  that  the 
Federal  artilleiy  would  render  their  positions  untenable  the  next 
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day,  and  urged  me  to  abandon  the  gronnd  immediately  and  cross 
the  Etowah.  Lieut.-Gen.  Hardee,  whose  jiosition  I  thought 
weakest,  was  contideTit  that  ho  coukl  liold  it.  The  other  two  offi- 
cers, however,  were  so  earnest  and  unwilling  to  depend  on  tlie 
ability  of  their  corps  to  defend  the  ground,  that  1  yielded,  and 
the  army  crossed  the  Etowah  on  the  20th,  a  step  which.  I  have 
regretted  ever  since." 

An  obstinate  engagement  waa  fought  in  open  field  near  the 
New  Hope  Ghnrch,  which  ran  through  the  25th  and  three  sue- 
ceeding  days  of  Hay.  Gen.  Johnston  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"An  hour  before  sun  set  Stewart's  division,  at  Xe  w  Hope  Church, 
was  fiercely  attacked  by  Hooker's  corj^  which  it  repulsed  after 
a  hot  engagement  of  two  hours.  Skirmishing  was  kept  up 
the  26th  and  2Tth.  At  half-past  five,  p.m.,  on  the  27th,  How- 
.ard'e  corps  assailed  Cleburne's  division,  and  was  driven  hack 
about  dark  with  great  slaughter.  In  these  two  actions  our  troops 
were  not  intrenched.  Oar  loba  in  each  was  ahout  450  in  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  27th  the  enemy's  dead,  except  those 
borne  off,  were  counted  600.  We,  therefore,  estimated  their 
loss  at  3,000  at  least.  It  was  probably  greater  on  the  26th, 
as  we  had  a  larger  force  engaged  then,  both  of  artillery  and  in> 
fantry. 

"  The  usual  skirmishing  was  kept  up  on  the  28th.  Lieut- 

Gen.  Hood  was  instructed  to  put  his  corps  in  position  during  the 
night  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  flank  at  dawn  the  next  morning, 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  join  in  the  action  successively  from  right 
to  left. 

<'0n  the  29th  Lieut.-Gen.  Hood,  finding  the  Federal  left 
covered  by  a  division  which  had  intrenched  it^ielf  in  tlie  night, 
thought  It  inexpedient  to  attack,  so  reported,  and  asked  for  in- 
structions. As  the  resulting  delay  made  the  attack  inexpedient, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  so  before,  by  preventing  the  surprise — 
upon  which  sucoess,  in  a  great  degree,  depended — ^he  was  recalled." 

But  the  most  severely  contested  engagement  occurred  on  the 
2Tth  June,  Gen.  Johnston's  army  being  posted  ou  Kenasaw  and 
Lost  Mountains,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
He  thus  describes  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight: 

"On  the  27th,  al'tcr  a  fnri  ir^  cnnnonade  of  several  hours,  the 
enemy  made  a  general  advance,  but  was  everywhere  repulsed 
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with  heavy  loes.  The  assaults  were  tnost  yigorons  on  Cbeatliam's 
and  Cleburne*  s  divisions,  of  Ilardee'e  corps,  and  French's  and 
Featherstone'B,  of  Loring's.    Lieiit.-Gen.  Hardee  reports  that 

Oiontham's  division  lost  in  killed,  wonnded,  and  missina:,  195. 
The  onomy  opposed  to  it,  by  the  statement  of  a  statf-officer  sub- 
Foqnoiilly  captured,  2,000;  the  loss  of  Cleburne's  division  eleven, 
thai  of  the  enemy  on  his  front,  1,000;  and  Mflj.-Gen.  Lorin{j  re- 
ported 236  of  his  corps  kiUed^  wonnded,  and  missing;  and  the 
loss  of  the  enemy,  by  their  own  estimates,  at  between  2,500  and 
8,000,  which  he  thinks  very  small.*' 

General  Sherman  admitted  that  this  assault  was  a  failure. 
But  this  Qeneral  continued  to  advance  by  means  of  intrench* 
ments,  until  Johnston,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  July,  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  Biver,  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  final  battles  by 
which  he  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  retreat,  intended  to  save 
Atlanta.  Tlie  main  body  of  the  enemy  crossed  on  the  17th.  Sher- 
man's proorress  had  been  at  the  rate  of  ei£rhty-six  miles  in  seven- 
ty-three days,  or  rather  more  than  a  mile  a  day.  The  retreat  had 
been  the  masterpiece  of  Johnston's  life,  and  one  nf  the  most  skilful 
and  snccessiful  that  had  ever  been  executed,  lie  had  brought 
along  everything ;  every  gun,  every  wj^on,  every  camp>kettle. 
The  enemy^s  losses,  if  the  reports  of  the  I^orthern  press  were  accu- 
rate, had  been  about  45,000  men ;  hts  own,  less  than  11,000. 
He  devoted  an  active  and  laborious  week  to  the  defences  of  At' 
lanta.  Seven  of  the  heaviest  rifled  cannon  had  been  obtained 
from  Mobile,  and  through  personal  solicitations  addi'essed  by 
him  to  Gen.  Maury,  were  now  planted  on  its  ramparts.  An 
immense  niiml>er  of  negr^^es  were  employed  in  its  earthworks. 
He  was  doing  the  business  thon)n:,^hl y,  after  his  usual  manner,  as 
he  in  a  few  day?  com m 'III icat el  it  to  (leii.  Hood.  His  plan  was 
— first  to  attack  tiie  Fe<leral  army  wliilu  crossing  Feach  Tree 
Creek.  If  succeseful,  great  results  might  be  hoped  for,  as  the 
enemy  would  have  both  the  creek  and  the  river  to  intercept 
his  retreat.  Second,  if  unsuccessful,  to  keep  back  the  enemy 
by  intrenching,  to  give  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  State 
troops  promised  by  Gk)vemor  Brown;  to  garrison  Atlanta 
with  those  troops,  and  when  the  Federal  army  approached  the 
town  attack  it  on  the  most  exposed  flank  with  all  the  Oonfed* 
erate  troops. 
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On  tlie  17th,  while  engaged  in  giving  mstrnctionB  to  his  chief 
engineer  concerning  the  fortifications  of  Atlanta,  he  wae  handed 
the  following  dispatch : 

RiOHicoND,  Via.,  July  It,  1S64 

To  (xen.  J,  E.  Johmton  : 

Lieut.-Gen.  J.  B.  ITood  has  been  comniissioned  to  tlie  tem- 
porary rank  of  (ieneral,  uncler  the  late  law  of  Conj^i-es?.  I  am 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  int'onn  you,  that  as  y^m  have 
failed  to  arrest  the  aUvaiice  of  the  eiieiiiy  lo  the  viciiiily  of 
Atlanta,  far  in  the  interiour  of  Georgia,  and  express  no  confidence 
that  you  can  defeat  or  repel  him,  yon  are  hereby  relieved  from 
the  command  of  the  Array  and  Department  of  Tennessee,  which 
yon  will  immediately  turn  over  to  Gen*  Hood. 

S.  GooPEB,  A.  and  I.  Qen. 

Tlie  order  arrested  Gen.  Jolinston  in  a  worlc  which  was  cn- 
listino;  all  the  energies  of  his  nature.  TTc  was  prcpnrinsf  to 
consiinitnaTc,  at  tlie  time  and  place  designed,  a  jiiirpose  which 
had  been  the  end  and  airn  of  two  uiontlis  of  t.>il  and  otrategy. 
The  surprise,  therefore,  was  severe,  and  the  disappointment 
extreme.  But  these  wei'e  duo  to  the  pride  he  took  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  the  solicitude  he  felt  for  his  country.  Aside  from  the 
professional  disappointment,  the  extraordinary  document  gave  him 
more  grief  for  the  South  than  for  himself.  The  service  had  for 
some  time  been  rendered  as  distasteful  as  the  displeasure  of  his 
supcriours  could  make  it,  and  to  be  ''relieved"  from  it  was  relief 
indeed.  Bat,  for  the  Gonfederacv-,  it  filled  hitn  with  forebodings, 
because,  possessing  as  he  did  tlie  affectionate  devotion  of  his 
troops,  and  the  nnhonndod  confidence  of  his  nfficers  (with  but  one 
exception,  if  indeed  that  was  an  exception),  tlie  measure  wwa 
taken  at  an  untimely  moment  and  critical  place.  He  knew  what 
was  expected  of  his  successor,  and  ho  knew  that  the  ex|)«  ctation 
involved  destruction,  both  to  that  ill-starred  uruiy  and  to  the 
Confederacy.  The  measure  did  indeed  prove  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end."  Then  began  the  final  and  general  rnin.  It 
was  like  the  opening  of  the  fourth  seal,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  pale  horse  in  the  Apocalypse — hellfdlowed,^^ 

He  inimediatelv  called  for  Gen.  Hood,  and  communicated  to 
him  the  plans  he  had  been  pursuing.  The  information  of  his 
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removal  was  cautiously  communicated  to  the  Generals  of  the 
hip^hcr  grade.  They  promptly  united  in  a  refjiiest  to  the  Got- 
ernuicnt  for  a  revocation  of  tlie  order.  Eut  Gen.  Johnston  took 
leave  of  tliein  at  once  ;  and  veteran  commanders,  who  liad  never 
blanched  before  the  enemy,  now  p:avc  way  to  emolious  which  do 
honour  at  tinies  even  to  warriors.  It  was  thought  best  to  withhold 
the  announcement  of  the  intelligence  firom  the  army  until  Gen. 
Johnston  had  left  its  Ticinit  j. 

On  the  next  day  Gen.  tTohneton  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Bichmond,  whicli  closed  his  service  in  the  field,  until  public 
opinion  and  the  voice  of  Congress  demanded  his  restoration 
again  to  command,  when  he  was  once  more  to  appear,  but  at  a 
time  when  lie  could  only  bear  a  part  in  the  formalities  of  the 
final  dissolution.  The  dispatch  was  as  follows : 

Nbab  AHiANTA,  Jviy  18, 1864. 

Gen,  aS?.  Oo()per: 

Toiir  dispatch  of  yesterday  received  and  obeyed.  Com- 
mand  of  the  Army  and  Department  of  Tennessee  has  been  trans* 
ferred  to  Gen.  Hood.  As  to  the  alleged  cause  of  my  removal, 
I  assert  that  Sherman's  army  is  much  strong'or,  compared  with 
that  of  Tennessee,  than  Grant's,  compared  witli  tliat  of  Northern 
Tirt^inia.  Yet  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  advance  more 
slowly  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  than  to  that  uf  lUchmond  and 
Petersburg,  and  has  penetrated  much  deeper  into  Virginia  than 
into  Georgia.  Confident  language  by  a  military  commander  is 
not  usually  regarded  as  evidence  of  competency. 

J.  JoHirsToir. 

Besides  tlic  cause  assigned  for  his  removal  in  the  official  tele- 
gram of  (ien.  (Jooper,  it  was  alleged  in  the  Government  news- 
papers in  liichmond  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  disregarded  the 
iustructiunss  and  wishes  of  ricbideut  Davis.  But  there  had  been 
no  instructions  except  those  for  assuming  the  offensive,  given  while 
at  Dalton  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  these  it  had  been  impracti- 
cable at  any  time  to  execute.  Other  than  those,  there  had  been 
no  expression  of  the  President's  wishes,  except  just  before  the 
army  had  reached  the  Chattahoochee,  which  was  a  warning  to 
Johnston  against  fighting  with  a  river  at  his  back,  as  well  as 
against  crossing  it 
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It  was  also  semi'officiallj  charged  that  he  had  intended  giv> 
ing  up  Atlanta — a  charge  which  the  yigoroQB  measures  he  was  en- 
gaged in  for  strengthening  the  place,  and  the  fact  that  his  own 
family  and  effects  were  there  under  permanent  arrangements, 
dispfoved. 

As  to  the  reason  which  had  been  officially  alleged,  it  was 
palpably  insufficient,  as  coming  from  the  government  at  Rich- 
mond, near  which  Gen.  Leo  had,  in  a  manner  equally  masterly, 
executed  a  defensive  movement  nndcr  the  game  necessity.  On 
thin  subject,  Gen.  Johnston  wrote  unoliicially,  a  few  weeks 
later; — "Alter  his  ex])cricuce  in  the  WiMcrneBB,  Gen.  Loe 
adopted  as  tliorough  a  det'ensiye  as  mine,  aud  udded  by  it  to 
his  great  fame.  The  only  other  difference  between  our  operap 
tions,  was  due  to  Gen.  Grant's  bull-headedness  and  Sherman's 
extreme  caution,  which  carried  the  armies  in  Yir^nia  to  Pe- 
tersburg in  less  than  half  the  time  in  which  Sherman  reached 
Atlanta.  From  our  relative  losses,  I  might  have  expected  to  be 
very  soon  stronger  than  Sherman.  His  army  beaten  on  the 
east  of  the  Chattahoochee,  might  have  been  destroyed."  The 
pame  <^ovcrnment  which  made  this  objection  had  virtually  pro- 
moted Gen.  Brao",?,  ^^ho  had  retreated  from  central  Xentncky 
into  Nortli  Gooruiii,  with  a  force  far  less  disproportioned  to  that 
of  his  adversary  than  Gen.  .Johnston's. 

The  effect  of  the  intelligence  of  .Johnston's  removal  was  as 
depressing  upon  the  Confederate  army  before  Atlanta  as  it  was 
exhilarating  upon  that  of  the  enemy.  Sherman,  no  longer  ob- 
serving the  extreme  caution  which  had  been  the  highest 
proof  he  could  have  given  of  his  appreciation  of  Johnston's  abili* 
ty,  now  became  bold  and  audacious.  And,  verily,  the  Furies 
were  at  that  time  let  loose  upon  Georgia  and  the  ill-fated  Oaro- 
linas. 

26 
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CHAPTER  XKXr. 

The  fUH  of  Atianta  and  irluit  i%  iiiTolTed.-^ii.  Joboitoin  fbreteUs  Shefman's 

"  marc  h  to  the  06*.^— The  Vm  Victis. — Geu.  J<diiiBtoii  re«taffed  to  oomnumd. — 
Tlie  Xortli  Carolina  campaign. — Sherinaa's  stipulations  for  a  surrfcnder. — ^Inter- 
fcrencx)  iwm  Waaliiogton.^ — Qualities  of  Gea.  Johnston  as  a  great  ooGaiuaader. — 
His  militaij  peculiarities^ — Compared  to  George  Waatiingtoiu — ^His  patriotio  aiul 
noble  silence  nnder  oensuro^HlB  peiaon  and  deportment— ]itBnii7  acoom* 
pUahmeuts.-'His  advice  to  the  Sooihenk  people  on  their  duties  after  the  aonender. 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  through  the  nnskilfal  action  of  Gen. 
Hood  was  one  of  the  worst  calamities  of  the  war.  How  bo  in* 

valuable  a  prize  was  lost  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy,  hae 
been  ineifaceablj  stereotyped  on  the  pages  of  history.  A  Gene- 
ral of  great  activity  had  advanced  npon  tlie  place,  by  observing 
an  unwearied  caiition  conpled  with  sleepless  dilirjencp,  mid 
moving  with  a  fbrco  doubly  etronfjer  tliau  that  det'ending  it. 
With  equal  skill  and  cautir,n,  and  witli  a  Buccess  in  retreat  im- 
Burpusbed  in  hiatury,  he  had  been  rebisted.  But  a  controlling 
power  at  a  distance,  in  an  evil  moment,  ordered  the  abandon- 
ment,  by  the  weaker  army,  of  the  wary,  skilful,  and  safe  policy  of 
defence,  for  the  assumption  of  an  andacions  and  reckless  series 
of  aggressive  measures. 

The  dispirited  army  of  Hood  lay,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  for  a 
month  on  the  road  to  Macon.  Yisited  there  by  President  Davis, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  preparations  soon  after  began  to  be 
made  for  some  permanent  movement.  By  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
this  new  strategy  had  become  developed.  TTond  crossed  the  Chat- 
tahoochee;  and  was  marching  on  the  line  of  Slierman's  commiini- 
aitions.  Sherman  followed  until  the  5t!i  of  October,  far  enough 
to  signal  the  garrison  at  Allatooua  to  hold  oat  against  tlie  ap- 
proaching danger.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Gen.  Johnston,  living 
privately  at  Macon,  and  not  having  heard  what  Sherman  was 
doing,  wrote  unofficially  to  Bichmond:  "It  is  said  that  our 
army  is  on  Sheman's  route  to  Chattanooga.  This  movement 
has  uncovered  the  route  through  Macon,  by  which  the  army  <tf 
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Virginia  is  supplied,  and  the  sliops  at  which  aininuuition  is  pre- 
pared and  anuB  are  repaired  for  the  Army  of  TenneBsee.  If 
Sherman  nnderBtands  that  either  Charleston,  Sarannah,  Pensa^ 
cola  or  Mobile  is  as  good  a  point  for  him  as  Chattanooga,  he 
will  not  r^ard  Hood*8  movement." 

Qen.  Hood  and  Ms  erratic  offensive  soon  came  to  grief.  His 
army,  after  severe  defeats  in  Tennessee,  soon  ceased  to  be,  as  an 
army,  among  the  things  of  earth.  Gen.  Sherman,  instead  of  restor- 
ing, destroyed  his  communications  with  Chattanooga,  and  returned 
to  Atlanta.  The  country  was  open  to  him  "from  the  centre  all 
round  to  the  sea."  lie  cosild  marcli  forth  at  his  pleasure.  Hav- 
ing conceutruted  his  troojm  at  AthitUa,  lie  was  ready,  by  the  15th 
Kovembcr,  to  set  forward,  in  whatever  direction  he  pleased.  One 
week  before,  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  Gen.  Johnston,  about  to 
leave  Macon,  wrote  thence  nnofficially  to  Richmond :  I  could 
not  tell  the  public  what  I  would  have  done  if  left  in  command. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  though,  that  if  I  had  been  left  in 
command  of  that  army,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Atlanta  would 
have  been  abandoned.  At  all  events,  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
soldiers,  whose  lives  have  been  thrown  away,  would  have  been 
saved.  Nor  would  I  have  left  Sherman,  with  a  force  about  equal 
to  my  own.  in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  to  make  such  an  excursion 
as  our  nvmy  is  now  engaged  in.  If  Slierman  understands?  his 
ganif,  he  can  n')w  ont  olf  Gen.  Lee's  supplies,  which  pass  through 
this  place,  and  break  uj)  all  our  establislunrnts  for  the  repair  of 
arms  and  preparation  of  ammunition ;  and  this  without  risk, 
without  the  chance  of  being  compelled  to  fight — a  necessity 
which  he  can  avoid  by  marching  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pen- 
sacola,  or  Mobile.  At  this  season  the  country  can  furnish  his 
army  an  abundance  of  food  and  forage.  Sherman,  in  his  extreme 
caution,  may  not  venture  upon  such  a  course.  Should  he  do  so, 
he  will  win. 

His  army  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  his  occupation  of 
Atlanta.    It  was  formed  in  1861  for  three  years.   The  terms  of 

most  of  the  regiments  have  expired,  and  a  very  large  number 
refused  to  rcenlisf.  I  expected  them  to  be  discharired  during 
the  summer,  as  their  times  expired.  Sherman,  however,  made 
an  arrangement  with  them  for  their  service  untii  the  capture  of 
Atiauta.'' 
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Bnt  Sherman's  ^  extreme  caution  "  bad  been  thrown  off  with 
the  remoTal  of  Johnston ;  and  he  now  resolved  on  turning  his 
face  to  the  seaboard.  What  indaoemeuts  he  offered  to  secure 
the  regnlistment  of  hie  men,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  license 
which  thej  indulged  in  the  long  marches  of  the  montifis  that 
followed.  Hood  had  re-created  Slierman's  army  by  exposing 
the  private  wealth  of  three  States,  as  the  tempting  booty  for  re- 
enliBtment.  Theu  came  the  vcb  vicHs;  for  it  had  been  made  a 
matter  of  contract. 

By  tlie  middle  of  the  saccecdina'  February,  Mr.  Seddon  had 
left  the  War  Department  at  Richmond  ;  Gen.  Breckinridge  luul 
taken  his  place ;  Gen.  Lee  had  been  made  Geaeral-in-ehief  of  all 
the  Confederate  forces ;  Sherman  had  subdued  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  sacked  and  burned  Columbia ;  Gen,  Beauregard, 
commanding  in  those  States,  had  failed,  from  inadequacy  of 
troops,  to  check  the  formidable  invasion ;  Gen.  Bragg,  fidling 
into  hopeless  unpopnlarity  at  Bichmond,  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  North  Oamliua,  and  had  been  in  charge  at 
Wilmington  when  that  city  fell  under  the  operations  of  Commo< 
dore  Porter  and  Gen,  Terry,  successfully  directed  against  Fort 
Fisher. 

And  now,  yielding  to  tlio  boldly-pronounced  wishes  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  univeraal  <lemands  of  the  people,  no  lc8S  than  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  spontaneous  judgment,  Gen.  Lee  called 
Qen.  Johnston  forth  from  retirement,  and  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  that  could  be  collected  from  the  two 
Carolinas  to  the  Hissieslppi.  Gren.  Johnston  immediately  took 
measures  for  concentrating  the  detached  forces  which  had  been 
at  Charleston  under  Hardee,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte  with 
Beauregard,  in  WUmington  under  Bragg,  and  in  other  quarters 
under  whatever  commanders;  and  moving  them  in  the  direction 
of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy 
were  endeavouring  to  concentrate  in  the  same  quarter,  by  the 
union  of  JShermaii  from  Columbia,  Terry  from  Wilmington,  and 
Scboiield,  who  was  approaching  from  Is  ewbern,  through  Golds- 
boro.  By  the  18th  March,  Johnston  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
get  together  a  body  of  fourteen  tiiousand  troops,  at  Beatonville, 
North  Carolina,  and  to  plant  himself  in  the  path  of  Sherman, 
who  was  marching  from  Fayetteville  north-eastward  towards 
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Gbldsboro.  Here  be  was  attaclced  bj  two  corps  of  the  advanc- 
ing army,  40,000  strong.    Hoping  only  to  cripple  the  assail* 

ing  column,  ho  fought  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  dark,  and  drew  off  in  the  night,  after  burying  his  dead, 
carrying  away  his  own  wounded,  and  some  of  the  enemy's.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  converging  columns  of  the  Federal  army 
had  combined,  and  assumed  a  vigorous  offensive  against  John- 
ston. There  was  severe  fighting  until  the  22d,  Johnston  with- 
drawing all  the  while  slowly  towards  Smitlilield,  in  the  direction 
of  liiileigh  and  Hillsboro,  Sherman  then  left  his  point  and 
concentrated  his  army,  neai*ly  100,000  strong,  near  Goldsboro. 
There  he  left  it  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Gen.  Grant  at  City 
Point  Oea,  Johnston  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  rec^li^ 
ing  and  organizing  his  army,  which,  when  near  Baleigh,  on  the 
Ist  April,  numbered  18,578  in  the  total  present  for  dnty,  of  which 
14,17©  were  effective.   Many  were  withont  arms. 

By  the  13th  April  Sherman,  having  returned  from  City  Point, 
approached  within  fourteen  miles  of  Kaleigh  with  his  army.  On 
the  next  day  he  occupied  that  city,  Johi^ston  retiring  towards 
Hillsboro.  Having  received  news  of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  wliich  had  occurred  six  days  before,  Gen.  Johnston 
addressed  a  communication  to  Gen.  Sherman  on  the  15th  April, 
asking  for  a  conference  looking  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  On 
the  18th,  the  two  Generals  met  at  a  farmhouse  near  Chapel  Hill 
University,  and  agreed  upon  a  convention.  The  object  avowed 
by  Johnston  was,  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  gallant  little  army, 
to  prevent  further  suffering  of  the  people  by  the  devastation  and 
ruin  inevitable  from  the  marches  of  invading  armies,  and  to 
avoid  the  crime  of  wapjing  a  hopeless  war,** 

The  stipulations  which  he  secured  were  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  his  army  and  cnnntry  ;  so  favourable  that  they 
■were  promptly  rejected  l)y  the  Washington  Government  when 
the  terms  were  made  known  to  it  by  Gen.  Sherman.  The  two 
armies  were  to  remain  iu  sfMu  quo  until  notice  of  forty-eight 
hours  should  be  given  by  eillier  General  to  the  other.  Tliis 
state  of  things  to  remun  while  the  following  proceedings  should 
be  had,  if  not  objected  to  by  either  of  their  governments : 

1.  The  Confederate  armies  to  be  disbanded,  each  officer  and 
man  engaging  to  abide  the  action  of  their  State  governments  and 
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the  Federal  GoTernment ;  their  arms  and  munitions  to  he  left  at 
the  State  capitals,  and  reported  to  WashiDgton.  %  The  existing 
State  /2:overiimenrs  to  be  recognizefl,  npon  their  officers  talcing 
the  oatii  of  iidelity  to  tlie  United  States.  3.  Tlio  Federal  courts 
to  be  ref^-itablibhed  in  the  South,  with  all  their  original  powers. 
4.  The  people  of  tlie  biuics  to  be  guarantied  their  poliLical  righta 
and  franchises,  with  rights  of  person  and  property.  5.  The  Fed- 
eral GoYenraient  not  to  disturb  the  people  of  the  States  for  past 
acts  of  war,  so  long  as  tliej  should  remain  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
obey  existing  laws.  6.  The  war,  in  general,  to  cease ;  a  general 
amnesty  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Federal  executive,  on  condition 
of  a  disbandment  and  deposit  of  arms  by  the  Confederate  troops, 
and  their  return  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

These  terms  were  rejected  at  Washington,  and  (Jen.  Grant 
was  sent  to  Korth  Carolina,  where  the  Bame  terms  were  proffered 
to  Gen.  Johnpton  that  had  been  accorded  to  Gen.  Lee  ;  and  these 
he  of  course  accepted.  Here  cea?ed  the  public  life  of  tliis  veteran 
soldier  and  master  of  war.  Wc  have  so  f.ir  let  his  act.s  portruy 
hib  character,  and  have  indulged  in  very  few  and  brief  commeu- 
taries  upon  them. 

It  has  been  well  said  tiiat  tlie  <;rcat  captain  is  the  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  position,  and  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  his  own  troops ;  who  clearly  perceives  the  qualities  of  the 
enemy,  and  capacity  of  the  commander  oppo^^ed  to  him ;  who 
knows  how  to  husband  his  own  resonrces,  and  to  destroy  ^ose 
of  his  enemy ;  who  accurately  judges  when  to  fight  and  when  to 
retreat;  who  is  capable  of  discriminatiusr  between  what  is  essen- 
tial  to  insure  eventual  success,  and  what  is  of  only  factitious 
importance  ;  and  who  hafi  the  moral  courage  to  forego  a  tempo- 
rary blow,  bringing  only  an  evanescent  advantage,  for  an  ulti- 
mate, substantial,  and  permanent  success. 

In  this  sense,  Gen.  Johnston  was  a  great  commander.  Ho 
cared  nothing  for  positions  whenever  they  had  lost  their  value  as 
places  of  safety  and  security  for  armies.  When  they  became 
dangerous  depositories  of  troops  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  the 
idea  of  holding  them.  When  urged  to  hold  Harper's  Ferry 
rather  than  excite  popular  clamour  by  choosing  a  better  position, 
he  braved  the  outcry,  to  place  his  army  on  vantage-ground.  He 
withdrew  from  Yorktown,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  populace, 
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but  far  more  to  the  ren;ret  and  disappointineTit  of  (tcu.  McOleUan, 
'When  the  question  arose  between  savitii^  the  position  at  Vicka- 
burg  and  hazardiug  its  great  ganisjou,  he  ordered  that  the  army 
ehoiild  be  saved.   Duriug  tlio  campaign  before  Atlanta,  there 
was  a  popular  desire,  and  an  official  clamour,  for  an  advance ;  but 
the  question  again  occurring  between  throwing  away  hie  army, 
and  yielding  a  district  of  country,  he  again  made  the  preservar 
tion  of  the  former  his  cardinal  thought.  He  has  been  accused  of 
obstinacy ;  but  this  is  a  virtue  of  priceleas  value,  when  it  sets 
out  in  the  way  of  what  is  wise  and  right ;  it  becomes  a  shocking 
fault  and  crime  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  mistake  and  folly. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Johnston  clearly  to  perceive  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  and  ho  did  nf)t  know  how  to  play  courtier 
either  to  people  or  President.    Against  popular  clauKuir,  against 
executive  favour,  against  all  the  considerations  which  ordinarily 
swerve  men  into  concessions  of  principle  to  the  ends  of  policy, 
he  i)ersistcntly,  obstinately,  nay,  often  indignantly,  stood  to  his 
own  just,  wise,  sterling,  deep-rooted  convictions.   It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  he  possessed  more  of  the  qualities  of  Fabins, 
Marlborough,  Washington,  or  Greene. 

A  recent  popular  writer  has  pointed  out  a  strong  military 
likeness  between  Jc^ph     Johnston  and  George  Washington. 
Each  was  remarkable,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  for  the  little  value 
attached  to  military  positions  in  compai  ison  with  the  forces  that 
defended  them,  and  in  this  rcBpect  each  showed  the  api>reciatioii 
of  a  great  comnuinder.     Each  regarded  masses  and  general 
results  rather  than  isolated  bodies  and  mere  temporary  effects, 
and  in  this  breadth  of  view  achieved  the  greatest  success  of  their 
arins.   For  the  great  General  sees  but  little  advantage  iu  picking 
off  detached  forces  of  the  enemy,  or  in  precipitating  small  bodies 
of  men  against  each  other,  but  rather  seeks  to  husband  his  forces 
until  the  auspicious  moment  of  attack  arrives.  When  that 
moment  did  arrive  Johnston  had  a  snpreme  activity.  He  was  a 
more  vigorous  fighter  than  Washington.   Having  attained  cer- 
tain positions,  and  accomplished  certain  results,  he  pressed 
forward  against  the  vital  point  with  a  vigour  and  resolution  that 
carried  everything  before  them  ;  and  when  his  blood  was  up, 
he  fought  with  matchless  rapidity,  and  struck  right  and  left  with 
the  blows  of  a  giant. 
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There  is  a  yet  more  ren)arka^v)]c  parallel  between  Jolinstou 
and  Wasliingtf>n  in  the  perfect  and  aubiimo  silence  of  each  under 
tho  misrepresentations  of  the  populace  and  the  intrio^ues  of  par- 
tisans. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  each  of  these  patriots  to  be  miHunder- 
Btood  and  accnsed  in  their  times;  to  be  most  unjustly  criticieed, 
when  explanations  might  have  readily  relieved  diera,  bat  such 
explanations  involred  injnrioua  discloenres  to  the  enemy,  and  were 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  public  service.  Silence  in  such 
circumstances  is  the  most  difficult  and  highest  magnanimity.  In 
1776,  when  the  public  was  violently  misjudging  Gen.  W:i8hing- 
ton,  and  friends  appeared  to  be  falling  from  his  side,  Governor 
Livingston,  of  "New  Jersey,  wrote  to  the  noble  and  distressed 
commander:  "I  can  easily  form  some  idea  of  the  difficnltics 
under  which  you  labour,  particularly  of  one  for  whieh  tlie  public 
can  make  no  allowance,  because  your  prudence  and  tidelity  to 
the  cause  will  not  builer  you  to  reveal  it  to  the  public — an  in- 
Btaijce  of  magnanimity  superionr,  perhaps,  to  any  that  can  be 
shown  in  battle."  So  Qen.  Johnston  endured  in  silence  misrep- 
resentation and  calumny  that  a  few  words  spoken  for  self  might 
have  dispersed.  He  practised  throughout  the  war  a  snpreme 
reticence  for  the  public  good.  When  he  was  almost  craelly 
removed  at  Atlanta,  after  a  campaign  that  the  afterthought  of 
his  countrymen  now  pronounces  the  most  successful  of  his  mili- 
tary life,  he  uttered  not  a  word  of  public  complaint.  He  made 
no  unmanly  appeals  for  sYmpathy  to  tho  soldiers  who  idolized 
him,  nor  to  the  friends  who  reposed  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  him.  Tlnnkitiii:  not  of  self,  but  of  tho  salvation  of  his  country, 
he  called  for  hiii  successor,  who  had  been  his  own  subordinate, 
explained  fully  to  him  the  condition  of  things,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  armies,  tbeir  strength,  etc,  and  then  unfolded  to 
him  what  had  been  his  own  plans  and  intentions.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  enable  his  successor  to  win  those  laurels  which  had 
been  denied  to  bim. 

Kot  a  few  military  critics  have  considered  Johnston  superiour 
to  Lefe  in  the  highest  qualities  of  generalship ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  judgment  of  the  enemy  has  designated  his  as  the  master 
military  mind  of  the  Confederacy.*  He  may  have  lacked  Lee's 


*  A  Northern  lusU^iographer  of  the  war — Shanks-^more  candid  than  his  class, 
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rotunditj  of  character,  its  even  development  of  qualities,  bat  he 
liad  a  wider  visioii,  and  perhaps  a  better  military  instinct  or  Ba- 

gacity.  Everything  about  him  ;  his  bearing,' style  of  dress,  and 
even  his  most  careless  attitudes,  betokened  the  higli-tonod  and 
spirited  soldier  who  loves  hia  profession.  His  person  and  dejiort- 
ment  were  severely  military,  and  it  was  conimou  for  the  soldiers 
to  coinparo  him  to  the  game-cock,  trimmed  and  spurred  for  the 
fight.  His  erect  cai  riage,  hia  florid  complexion,  his  neatly-trim- 
med gray  hair  and  closely-cat  beard,  divided  into  side-whiskers, 
moustache,  and  goatee,  gave  him  a  precise  and  vigorous  appear- 
ance. He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  arms,  a  bold  and 
fertile  conception,  and  a  constitution  of  body  which  enabled  him 
to  bear  up  against  fatigues  which  would  have  prostrated  the 
strength  of  other  men.  In  general  intellect  and  scholarly  accom- 
plishments he  was  nndonbtedly  the  superiour  of  the  five  Generals 
in  the  Confederate  army.  In  his  report!?  is  to  be  found  some  of 
tlie  most  vigorous  English  in  the  literature  of  the  Sonth.  Ho 
wrote  '•^ impm^atoria  hrefn'faU.^'  *  His  hmi^iiagc  was  remarkably 
precise,  and  sometimes  attained  a  degiee  of  eloquence  which 
showed  that,  in  the  tin  laoli  of  the  camp,  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  graces  of  literature. 

thns  diBOoaiaes  of  JohuBtom^a  AQanto  campaign  and  the  qualitiee  of  {be  ooii»> 

mander : 

A  moro  laborious  campMgn  than  that  of  Atlanta  was  never  undertaken,  and  It 
i»  diffiouU  to  flay  yfi^  soldier  deserfes  the  most  credit  for  the  movement—Sheiman 
or  JoQ  Johnaton.  The  retreats  of  tlie  latter  were  not  less  admirable  than  tiie  flank 

marches  of  ttio  former.  JohnBton  sl-owed  as  dean  heels,  as  Pfif^rman  did  a  fully 
guarded  front.  Mis  camps  were  left  barren ;  Sh«naan  found  only  smoking  camp-fir^ 
hnt  no  spoils  were  left  behind  him.  It  was  looked  upon  by  tiie  oCBuers  of  fihennan^ 
amy  as  the  'cteanest  retreat  of  Uie  war; '  and  it  is  very  cTuiriit  now  that  had  John- 
SloD  remained  in  comnaand.  and  been  atlowod  to  continno  liin  Fabian  policy,  Bhermatt 
oonld  ncTer  hare  made  bis  march  to  the  sea,  and  the  capture  of  Atlanta  would  haTO 
been  a  Oadmean -riotocy  to  him.  Johnston  proved  himself  a  veiy  snperiour  soldier— 
In  tteot,  the  superiour  General  of  the  Sonfiiem  anidee.  If  it  ooold  be  said  of  any  of 
the  rebels,  it  could  be  said  of  Johnscoo,  that,  in  fiiot,  he  was 

'The  tu>blest  Bomaa  of  them  all: 

AH  tbf  conspiratorg,  satc  only  he, 
Did  what  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cseaar* 
He  only,  in  a  generous,  hcaiest  tfaoni^t^ 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  tiwm.** 

*  A  rsmaik  of  Taoitas  on  Plso*a  address  to  his  troops. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  in  proportion  as  the  military  men  of  the 
Conforleracy  were  active  and  brilliant  fighters  in  the  war,  they 
have  given  pacihc  and  conservative  counsels  since  its  close. 
Those  soldiers  and  officers  who  did  most  to  uphold  the  Southern 
cause  in  arms,  appear  to  bo  forieniost  to  recommend  prompt  and 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  results  of  the  issues  which  were  de- 
cided on  the  field  of  battlo.  Thna  Gen.  Johnston,  who,  as  ma.nj 
of  his  conntrymen  believe,  will,  when  the  whole  history  of  the 
war  comes  to  be  fairly  studied  and  written,  prove  to  have  been 
the  ablest  Confederate  commander,  writes,  the  date  being  Aagust 
17, 1865 :  "  We  of  the  Sonth  referred  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
The  decision  has  been  made,  and  it  is  against  us.  We  must  ac- 
quiesce in  that  decision,  accept  it  as  final,  and  recotrnize  the  fact 
that  Virginia  is  again  one  of  the  United  States.  Our  duties  and 
our  interests  coincide.  We  shall  consult  the  one  and  perform  the 
other  by  doing  all  we  can  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  nt  igh- 
bours  and  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country.  AVo  sliuuld  at 
once  commence  the  duties  of  peaceful  citizens  by  entering  upon 
some  useful  pursuit,  qualifying  ourselves  to  vote,  if  possible;  and 
at  the  polls  our  votes  should  be  cast  for  conservative  men — men 
who  understand  and  will  maintain  the  interests  of  Yirginia  as 
one  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  course  which  I  have  re- 
commended to  all  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  which  I  have  adopted  for  myself  as  {Seu*  as  practi- 
cable." 
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Hia  earlj  militarj  serrlces. — A£^dit  o£  Blackburn's  Ford. — £at^  of  Williamsburg.^ 
Galluiiiy  at  G«inea'  Mflte^-Iocident  «f  mndtk  to  Seooiid  Mankssas.— Sepante 
couiitiuti'I  ia  South  Virginia.— Desperate  fighting  at  Qettyabtttf^ScMftut  of 
"The  Buil-ilog." — Peeisivepflrt  in  tlio  battle  of  Cbickamauga. — Quarrel  with  Ooa. 
Bragg: — UcHnpoiga  in  East  Tennessjee^ — Ito  errours. — A.  sharp  correspondeac© 
■with  the  Federal  General  Foster.— Gen.  Longstreet  rebuked  bj  Fteeident  Dayia. 
—He  ia  wonndad  in  the  Hmdemeaa.!— Uilitaiy  eharacter  and  aptitude  of  the 
man. — Fraternal  relationa  wHh  Gen.  Lee. — His  personal  appearaooe. 

Gen.  Longstreet  was  bora  io  South  Carolina,  in  18d0,  and 
entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and  grad 
nated  in  1842.  He  was  brevetted  second-lieutenant  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  in  March,  1845,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Eighth  Regiment.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war*  After  the  battles  of  Goutreras  and  Ghumbus- 
CO,  he  was  brevetted  captain,  **  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct," and  was,  three  weeks  after,  brevetted  mnjor  for  "2;anan- 
try  "  at  the  battle  of  El  Molino  del  liey.  lie  displayed  great 
courage  at  the  assault  of  Chapultepec,  and  was  named  in  Gen. 
Scott'B  official  report  among  tiiose  wlio  had  dibtinguicihed  them- 
seires  on  this  brilHant  and  perilous  occasion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  sundered  sections 
of  the  Union,  he  was  paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army,  wltlk 
the  rank  of  major ;  bat  he  resigned  his  commission  and  was  at 
once  appointed  Brigadier-Gene^  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
made  an  early  appearance  in  the  history  of  the  war ;  the  first 
conspicuous  action  of  his  command  being  in  the  affair  of  Bull 
Bun,  which  preceded  the  general  battle  of  Mauaesas,  aud  took 
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place  on  the  18th  Jalj,  1861,  when  Tyler,  of  the  Federal  army, 
attempted  to  force  a  paaaage  of  the  stream.  Here  with  only 
twelve  hundred  bayonets,  afterwards  reinforced  by  two  regi- 
ments and  some  artillery,  Longstreet  held  the  enemy  in  check, 

nntil  the  engagrernent  degenerated  mto  one  of  artillery,  in  which 
there  were  but  few  casualties  on  either  side.  In  liis  official  re* 
j)i)rt  of  the  day  Gen,  lieauregard  wrote  :  **  Brisr.-Gcn.  Longstreet, 
•\vli<)  commanded  immediately  the  troops  engaged  at  Blackhnrn's 
Ford  on  the  18th,  eq^ualled  my  confident  expectationsj  and  i  may 
fitly  say,  that  by  his  presence  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
moment,  among  his  men,  by  the  exhibition  of  characteristic 
coolness,  and  by  his  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men  of  his 
command,  he  infhsed  a  confidence  and  spirit  that  contribnted 
largely  to  the  success  of  onr  arms  on  that  day." 

In  the  subsequent  battle  of  ManaBsas,  Longstreefs  brigade 
was  not  actively  engaged,  but  remained  making  a  demonstra- 
tion at  BIaclchnrn*8  Ford  to  engross  the  enemy's  reserves  and 
forces.  The  plan  of  battle  prepared  by  the  Commanding  General 
had  contemplated  a  movenieiit  on  the  enemy's  rear  and  front  at 
Oentreville,  which  would  have  engaged  Longstreet ;  but  the 
orders  to  this  effect  miscarried,  and  the  battle  was  fought  on  tlie 
Confederate  eide^  fortuitously,  and  as  circumstances  developed  it. 

In  the  Peninsular  campaign  Longstreet,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted Major-General,  was  intrusted  with  defending  the  rear  of 
Johnston's  army  as  it  retreated  towards  Eichmond.  He  foaght 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  which  he  not  only  secured  John* 
ston's  retreat,  but  won  a  brilliant  victory.  Bnt  little  account 
■was  ever  made  in  Southern  newspapers  of  this  victory,  and  yet 
it  had  some  brilliant  points.  Longslrcct  engaged  nine  bi-igades 
of  the  Federal  army,  conquered  two  miles  of  ground,  captured 
nine  pieces  of  artillery,  inflicted  a  loss  Tipon  the  enemy  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisouers,  wliich  McClellan  himself  officially 
counted  as  more  than  two  thousand,  and  moved  off  the  next  day 
leaving  the  greater  portion  of  HeintzelmanV  corps  stunned  be> 
hind  him,  and  such  a  lesson  to  ICcOlellan  as  to  cause  him  to 
abandon  the  pursuit 

In  ^e  battles  around  Bichmond,  Longstreet  fought  brilliant- 
ly and  effectively  at  Gaines'  Mills  and  at  Frazier'e  Farm.  At  the 
former  place,  commanded  by  Gen,  Lee  to  make  a  diversion  in  fa- 
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vonr  of  attacking  colnmne  on  other  parts  of  the  field,  he  took  the 
responsibilitj  of  changing  the  feint  into  an  attack  voder  disad- 
vantages of  position  which  he  thus  describes : — *'  In  front  of  me, 
tiie  enemy  occupied  the  wooded  slope  of  Turkey  Ilill,  the  crest  of 
which  is  lifty  or  sixty  feet  higher  tliaii  tlie  phiin  over  which  mj 
troops  iiiiist  pass  to  malce  an  attack.  The  plain  is  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide  ;  the  further  eide  of  it  was  occupied  by  sharp- 
6hootei*tj.  Above  these,  aud  on  the  slope  of  tlie  hill,  was  a  line 
of  infantry  behind  trees,  felled  bo  as  to  form  a  good  breastwork. 
The  crest  of  the  hill,  some  forty  feet  above  the  last  line,  was 
strengthened  by  rifle  trenches^  and  occupied  by  infantry  and 
artillery.  In  addition  to  this,  the  plain  was  enfiladed  by  bafr* 
teries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohickahominy.  /  toae^  in  fact^ 
in  the  potUion  from  which  the  enemy  wiehed  ue  to  attack  him,^ 
The  attack  was  snccessful ;  and  as  Jackson  came  npon  the 
ground  ahout  the  same  time,  one  of  his  divisions  comin^r  in  on 
the  left  of  Longstrcet,  it  occupied  the  entire  field,  and  drove  the 
enemy  in  irretrievable  rout.  "Xo  battle-lield,''  wrote  Gen. 
Longstrect.  "could  boast  of  more  gallantry  aud  devotion." 

In  the  campaign  of  ]Sorlheru  Virginia  Lougstreel  had  a  con- 
spicuous part,  aud  his  march  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  unite 
with  Jackson  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  was  the  critical  event 
of  that  field,  where  Fope  was  overthrown,  and  the  State  of  Tir- 
ginia  cleared  of  invading  armies. 

Of  this  march  an  incident  is  related  indicative  of  the  state 
of  war.  While  Longstreet  was  hurrying  forward  to  Jackson's 
relief,  several  brigades  in  advance,  on  difPerent  roads,  were  ob- 
served to  luilt,  thereby  stopping  all  further  progress  of  the  corps. 
Yery  angry  at  this,  Longstreet  trotted  to  the  front,  and  was  in- 
formed that  a  courier  had  brought  ordcirs  fi'om  Gen.  Lee  to  tlmt 
etfect  I  "  From  Gen.  Lee  ? "  said  he,  his  eyes  glowing  ^^  itli  rage. 
**  Where  is  that  courier  ?  "  lie  ;i5>ked.  "  There  he  goes  now,  Gen- 
eral, galloping  down  the  road."  "  Keep  your  eyes  on  him,  over- 
take him,  and  bring  him  here."  This  was  soon  accomplished. 
^  By  whose  orders  did  yon  halt  my  brigade  ?  "asked  the  Brigadier 
in  advance.  "  As  I  have  already  told  you,  by  Gen.  Lee*s  1  I 
have  orders  for  Longstreet,  and  must  be  off  to  the  rear  I "  Here 
is  Longstreet,''  Bald  that  General,  moving  forward.  Where  are 
your  orders!"  The  spy  was  caught  I  He  stammered,  turned 
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pale,  and  hie  qniveriDg  lip  condemned  him.  Qtve  thie  man  ten 
minutes,  and  hang  him  t  Let  the  cohimns  pnsh  forward  imme- 
diately." The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  brigades  in  the  rear 

passed  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man  dangling  from  a  tree  by  the 
roadside.  He  confessed  before  bis  death  that  he  had  been  acting 
as  a  spy  for  the  enemy  for  ten  months. 

After  tlie  battle  of  Fredericksburg  we  find  Longstropt  rle- 
taclied  IVoni  Gen.  Lee,  and  undertaking  an  important  separate 
coniinaiid  in  South  Virginia,  In  February,  1863,  ho  was  made 
a  Lieuteuant-Gencral,  and  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Petersburg, 
to  watch  the  south>side  approaches  to  Bichmond,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  The  campaign 
was  a  barren  one.  A  demonstration  was  made  upon  Suffolk,  but 
was  abandoned  after  some  desultory  fighting;  and  Longstreet 
rejoined  the  Army  of  Korthem  Virginia  on  its  ill«6tarred  march 
into  Pennsylvania. 

His  vigorous  part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  has  already 
been  related.  Gen.  Longstreet  was  opposed  to  this  battle,  fore- 
boded the  worft  from  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in  his  Btron*::^  and 
formi<ljible  position,  and  has  since  very  freely  criticised  the  dispo- 
sitions of  his  conimander-in-chief,  especially  on  the  tliird  day 
when  Gen.  Lee  made  the  last  attempt  on  the  enemy's  centre  with 
not  more  than  tifteen  thousand  nieu.  lie  thought  that  ilic  army 
should  liave  been  more  concentrated  for  this  supreme  effort,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  made  with  at  least  thirty  thousand  men. 
When  Pickett's  column  was  mangled  and  driven  back  there  was 
some  fear  on  the  Confederate  side  that  the  enemy  would  advance 
and  pursue  the  advantage ;  an  apprehension,  however,  not  shared 
by  Longstreet,  who  appears  to  have  been  anxious  for  the  coun- 
terattack, and  to  have  contemplated  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
enemy  a  retaliatory  blow.  "  I  had,"  saye  he,  "  Tlood  and  Mc- 
Laws,  who  had  not  been  engaged  ;  I  had  a  heavy  force  of  artil- 
lery; I  sliould  liave  liked  notiiing  better  than  to  liave  been  at- 
tacked, and  have  no  doubt  I  sliould  have  given  those  who  tried 
as  bad  a  reception  as  Fickett  received." 

Ool.  Fremantle,  of  the  British  service,  who  was  a  spectator 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  has  given  a  vivid  account  of  it, 
was  near  Longstreet  at  the  moment  when  Pickett's  troops  re- 
treated across  the  valley.  Seated  on  the  top  of  a  fence,  at  the 
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edge  of  the  wood,  and  looking  perfectly  calm,  the  commander 
was  accosted  bv  Col.  Fremantle,  who  said  to  him,  in  reference  to 
the  grand  yet  fearfal  scene  before  them,  "I  wouldn't  have  niissed 
this  for  anything  1"  Longstreet  replied,  lan^hini^,  -'The  devil 
Ton  wouldn't !  T  wonld  like  to  have  missed  it  verv  much  :  we've 
atr;ick(3d  and  been  re|>ulsed :  look  there!"  The  Confederatea 
■were  slowly  and  siilkily  retuiniiig  towards  his  position  in  small 
broken  pariiet*,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  **I  could  now," 
says  Fremantle,  "  thoroughly  appreciate  the  term  hidlrdog^  which 
I  had  heard  applied  to  him  by  his  eoldiere.  Bifficulties  seemed 
to  make  no  other  impression  upon  him  than  to  make  him  a  little 
more  savage." 

Some  time  after  this  battle,  when  the  theatre  of  the  war  was 
pushed  back  to  Virginia,  Longstreet  was  transfeiTcd,  with  five 
brigades,  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  Tennessee  under  Gen.  Bragg. 
Tn  the  battle  oC  Chickamauga  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 

ConffderatoR ;  and  it  was  nlways  claimed  by  his  friends  that  be 
won  the  iield  for  Brai^tj  and  made  the  deeisive  actiuTi  of  tlie  dav. 
"While  this  claim  is  scarcely  to  be  accepted  to  ite  full  extent,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  Longstreet  held  his  ground  wiien  the  risrht 
wing  of  Folk  gave  way,  and  until  it  recovered  to  join  in  the 
general  advance  that  swept  the  field  and  finally  routed  the  en* 
eniv. 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  a  violent  quarrel  sprang  up 
between  Gens.  Bragg  and  Longstreet,  and  the  War  Department 

at  liichmond  was  burdened  with  a  correspondence  full  of  recrim- 
inations. It  is  not  our  part  to  determine  the  merits  of  this  con- 
troversy; it  involves  questions  of  military  rather  than  personal 
interest  It  was  stated  by  Gen.  Longstreet  that  Chickamauga 
was  one  r.f  the  most  coiiij>h'tc  victories  of  the  war,  but  bad  not 
been  "followed  n])."'  The  day  after  the  battle  Gen.  -Bragg  asked 
I^ongstreet's  advice,  which  was  promptly  given:  "that  ho  h^Iiould 
immediately  sti'ike  Burnside  a  blow;  or,  if  Buniaide  etjcaped, 
then  to  march  on  Bosecrans'  communications  in  Ihe  rear  of  Kash- 
ville."  Qen.  Bragg  was  at  first  thought  to  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
campaign.  But  the  right  wing  had  not  marched  more  than  eight  or 
ten  miles  the  next  day  before  it  was  halted,  and  ordered  to  march 
towards  Chattanooga,  after  giving  the  enemy  two  and  a  half  days 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications.  Bragg's  army  remained  in  front 
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of  the  enemy's  defencee,  witti  ordcre  not  to  assault  him.  The 
only  thing  the  Commanding  General  had  well  done,  said  Long- 
street,  was  to  order  the  attack  on  the  19th  September ;  everything 
else  had  been  wrong.  He  snc^p^ested  that  Gen.  Leo  might  be 
Bent  there,  wliile  the  Arniv  of  I^^orthern  YirHiiia  reinaiued  on 
the  (lei'eufiive,  to  prosecute  offensive  luea-siires  against  Ropecran*. 
Bragg's  army,  ia  short,  was  represented  to  be  without  organiza- 
tion or  mobility,  and  .the  goverumeut  wsin  invoked  to  interpose 
speedily  to  save  it  from  disast^. 

It  was  probably  this  serions  disconcert  between  Gens.  Bragg 
and  Longetreet,  in  which  the  Government  was  equally  tender  to 
both,  and  weakly  equivocal,  that  prompted  to  some  extent  the 
unfortunate  detachment  of  the  latter  commander  for  eccentric 
operations  in  East  Tennessee,  which  accomplished  nothing, 
deranged  the  whole  Western  campaign,  and  fatally  weaken^ 
the  mnnntain  frontier  of  Georgia,  where  shonld  have  been  the 
decisive  trial  of  strength.  Longstreet'e  expedition  to  Knoxville 
■was  a  false  and  disa&trons  enterprise.  Failing  to  take  the  town 
by  assault,  and  too  weak  to  risk  the  operations  of  siege  on 
account  of  obvious  and  rapid  reinforcements  of  Uie  enemy, 
Longstreet  had  no  other  recourse  than  to  retreat  into  Korth< 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  shut  himself  up  for  the  whole  winter  in 
a  wild  and  difficult  country,  where  his  command  was  completely 
isolated,  and  as  useless  to  the  Confederacy  as  if  it  had  not  existed. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  barefooted  men  in  his  command, 
and  their  sufferings  may  be  imagined  in  the  depths  of  winter, 
when  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  mountains  cov- 
ered with  enow. 

"While  his  little  armj  was  thus  eontaincd  in  the  Tuountaius 
of  East  Tennessee,  the  Federal  antliorities  contrived  to  get  into 
circulation  a  great  number  of  hantlbills,  for  the  pnr{)Ose  of 
inducing  the  distressed  soldiers  to  desert.  Gen.  Longstreet  wrote 
a  very  handsome  letter  to  Gen.  Foster,  who  had  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  in  that  section,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propriety  and  custom  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  communicate  any  views  it  entertained 
through  him,  instead  of  throwing  handbills  among  the  soldiers. 
To  this  very  respectful  and  dignified  letter  Gen.  Foster  returned 
a  reply  replete  with  insult  and  jest  In  answer,  Gen.  Longstreet 
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said:  "Yon  cannot  pretend  to  have  answered  mv  letter  in  the 
epirit  of  franlcncSvS  due  to  a  soldier,  and  yet  it  is  iiard  to  believe 
tJiat  an  officer  conimandinf^  an  army  of  veteran  eoidicrs,  on 
wlione  shoulders  rest  in  no  small  degree  the  destiny  of  empires, 
could  so  far  forget  the  heiglit  of  this  great  argument  of  arms, 
and  &o  betray  the  dignity  of  his  high  station,  a^  to  fall  into  a  con- 
test of  jests  and  jibes.  I  have  read  yoar  order  annoancing  the 
fayourable  terms  on  which  deserters  will  be  received.  Step  by 
step  you  have  gone  on  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  honourable 
warfare.  Our  farms  have  been  destroyed,  our  women  and  chil- 
dren  have  been  robbed,  and  our  homes  have  been  pillaged  and 
burned.  Yon  have  laid  your  plans,  and  worked  diligently  to 
produce  wholesale  murder  by  servile  insurrection.  And  now, 
the  most  ignoble  of  all,  you  propose  to  degrade  the  human  race 
by  inducing  soldiers  to  dishonour  and  forswear  themselves.  Sol- 
diers wlio  have  met  you  on  so  many  honourable  fields,  who  have 
breasted  the  storm  of  battle  in  defense  of  their  honour,  their 
families,  and  their  homes,  for  tliree  long  years,  have  a  right  to 
expect  more  honour,  even  in  their  adversaries." 

These  severe  but  entirely  just  words  might  have  occasioned 
a  sense  of  shame  in  a  manly  breast ;  bat  they  were  decidedly 
thrown  away  on  Foster,  who  was  one  of  those  Federal  com- 
manders  who  illustrated  the  extreme  Northern  school  of  aboli* 
tion,  and  whose  conscience  were  never  disturbed  by  any  expe- 
dfent,  no  matter  how  violent  or  dishonourable,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

The  failure  of  the  assault  on  Ivnoxville  was  ascribed  by  Gen. 
Longstreet  to  certain  delays  on  the  part  of  Mnj.-Gen.  McLaws 
in  niakiiig  the  attack,  and  was  tlie  occa*iou  of  an  unpleasant 
(juarrel  In  which  it  must  be  confessed  Gen.  Lougstreet  showed 
evidence  of  undue  temper.  The  charges  against  McLaws  were 
not  sustained.  On  the  papers  in  this  case,  which  created  great 
scandal  in  the  army.  President  Davis  indorsed :  Gen.  Long* 
street  has  seriously  offended  against  good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline in  rearresting  an  officer  (Gen.  McLaws)  who  Iiad  been 
released  by  the  War  Department,  without  any  new  offence  hav* 
ing  been  alleged."  The  rebuke  was  a  severe  one,  and  it  was 
thonght  about  this  time  that  Gen.  Longstreet  had  shown  such 
unlbrtunate  evidences  of  temper  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
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relieve  Lim.  He  himself  had  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  had 
expressed  impatience  that  hoshonld  be  held  subject  to  tlio  orders 
of  Geu.  Johnston,  who  had  now  taken  command  of  tlie  unny  of 
Tennessee,  and  whose  headquarters  were  certainly  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  fioiu  the  district  which  Longstreet  had  eccen- 
tricaliy  invaded,  and  where  ho  was  piacticallj  isolated,  so  far 
as  reinforcementa  were  concerned.  Happily,  however,  the  resto- 
ration of  railroad  communications  with  Yirginia,  in  the  early 
months  of  1864,  called  him  to  a  new  and  urgent  field,  and  be 
was  enabled  to  rejoin  hie  old  commander,  Qen.  Lee,  in  season  for 
the  great  campaign  of  that  jear,  which  decided  the  long-vexed 
fate  of  Eichmond. 

A  statement  has  already  been  made  in  another  part  of  this 
work  of  the  wounding^  of  Gen.  Longstroef,  by  the  mi?cHreeted 
iirc  of  bis  own  men,  in  ihe  second  day't^  tii^Iif  of  the  "Wihiei'iics!?, 
just  at  tlie  time  he  was  organizlni^  a  general  atlaek  on  the  en- 
omy*8  works.  It  wat^  a  rnobt  untuncly  accident.  Gen.  Long- 
street  was  always  persuaded  that  he  would  have  inflicted  a  de- 
cisive blow — ^in  his  own  words,  have  "  had  another  Bull  Kun  on 
the  enemy  " — ^but  for  the  fall  from  his  wound,  and  the  consequent 
delay  and  miscarriage  of  his  plan,  which  contemplated,  while  he 
attacked  in  front,  a  movement  on  the  Brock  road  to  cnt  off  the 
enemy.  The  fire  which  wounded  him  was  from  the  flanking 
party,  which  mistook  the  cavalcade  of  the  commander  for  a  body 
of  Federal  cavalry.  Gen.  Longstreet  was  near  enough  the  men 
to  sliout  to  them  to  cease  firing.  He  was  shot  through  the  neck 
and  sliouldor. 

His  wonnd,  though  not  dangerous,  was  very  severe,  kept  liini 
from  the  field  noarlv  six  mrvntbs,  and  pfoduced  a  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  his  right  arm.  About  the  close  of  October,  ISO-i,  he 
resumed  command  of  his  corps,  having  marked  with  pride  and 
pleasure  the  success  which  had  attended  their  heroic  efforts.*' 
In  the  last  days  of  Bichmond,  his  command  was  generally  on  llie 
north  side  of  the  James ;  but  he  crossed  to  Petersburg  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  last  battle  there,  checking  the  enemy  by  a 
timely  reinforcement,  and  enabling  Gko.  Lee  to  hold  an  interionr 
line  closely  covering  the  town.  He  joined  in  the  final  retreat, 
and  was  inclnded  in  the  snrrcndnr  at  Appomattox  Court  ITonse. 

This  brief  record  of  Gen.  Longstreet's  experience  of  the  war 
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is  jet  not  eo  brief  or  general  as  to  be  without  indications  of  the 
military  character  and  aptitude  of  tlie  man.  His  oulv  trials  of 
separate  commands — the  expedition  against  tSutt'olk  and  tli&t 
against  Xuoxviile,  had  pour  results;  and  liis  reputation  was  so  en» 
tirely  that  of  the  subordinate,  so  oversliadowed  hy  Leo  s  great 
name,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  but  little  separate  con- 
epicnone  iignre  in  the  war.  But  as  Lee'e  lieutenant  he  was 
trusted,  faithfal,  diligent,  a  hardy  campaigner,  a  fierce  obstinate 
fighter,  an  officer  who  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  the  war,  and, 
indeed,  seldom  gave  excursion  to  his  thoughts  beyond  the  voca* 
tion  of  arms.  He  had  great  and  peculiar  control  over  his  men, 
from  a  habit  of  plain,  practical  advice,  which  made  his  general 
orders  vorj  unique,  and  distinguished  them  from  the  tawdry, 
rhetorical  displays  too  coinmon  in  the  war.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing fine  writinc^,  he  j^ave  liis  luen  practical  hints  about  the  use  of 
arms  and  modes  of  attack,  and  a])pealed  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  soldier.  On  the  eve  oi'  the  battles  around  Richmond,  lie 
wrote  in  general  orders  to  his  troops :  Bemember,  though  the 
fiery  noise  of  the  battle  is  indeed  most  terrifying,  and  seems  to 
threaten  universal  ruin,  it  is  not  so  destructive  as  it  seems,  and 
few  soldiers  after  all  are  slain.  This  the  Commanding  General 
desires  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  fresh  and  unexperienced 
troope  who  now  constitute  a  part  of  this  command.  Let  officers 
and  men,  even  under  the  most  formidable  fim,  preserve  a  quiet 
demeanonr  and  self-possessed  temper.  "Keep  cool,  obey  orders, 
and  aim  ]o\v.  Kcinember,  while  you  are  doirii^  this,  and  driving 
the  enemy  before  you,  your  comrades  may  be  relied  on  to  sup- 
port you  on  either  side,  and  are  in  turn  relying  upon  you.  Btaad 
well  to  your  duty." 

In  making  the  assault  on  the  enemy's  fort  at  Knoxville,  he 
sought  to  impress  his  officers  and  men  with  ^  the  importance  of 
making  a  rush  when  they  once  start  to  take  such  a  position.  If 
the  troops,  once  started,  rush  forward  till  the  point  is  carried,  the 
loss  will  be  trifling ;  whereas,  if  they  hesitate,  the  enemy  gets 
courage,  or,  being  lielund  a  comparatively  sheltered  position,  will 
fight  the  harder.  Beside,  if  the  assaulting  party  once  loses  couiv 
age  and  falters,  lie  will  not  find  courage,  probably,  to  niake^  re- 
newed efibrt.  The  men  should  be  cautioned  b^ore  they  start  at 
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stieb  work,  and  told  what  thejr  are  to  do,  and  the  importance  and 
great  safety  of  doing  it  with  a  rnsb." 

Gen.  Longstreet  had  a  geuuine  and  inimitable  sang-froid  in 
batt  le.  It  did  as  much  to  encourage  his 'men  as  many  j  iasi^ionate 
dibplays  ot  lervour,  and  was  egpeciallj  eii'eetive  in  keeping  them 
steady  in  the  most  desperate  circunistanceB. 

Tlio  personal  appearance  oi"  Gen.  Longstrcet  was  not  engaging. 
It  was  decidedly  sombre ;  his  blnish-grey  eye  was  intelligent,  but 
cold;  a  very  heavy  brown  beard  was  Idlowed  to  grow  nntrim- 
med  $  he  seldom  spoke  unnecessarily ;  his  weather-stained  clothes, 
splashed  boots,  and  heavy  black  felt  hat  gave  a  certain  fierceness 
of  aspect  to  the  man.  His  temper  was  high  and  combative,  and 
he  was  quick  to  imagine  slights  to  his  importance.  But  his  re- 
lations with  Gen.  Lee,  who  seems  to  have  been  most  felicitous  in 
accommodating  the  peeuliaritief?  of  all  liis  lieiitcnantp,  were  not 
only  pleasant  and  cordial,  but  allectidiiate  to  an  almost  brotherly 
degree ;  an  exam])lc  of  Ix^autiful  friendship  in  the  war  that  was 
fircquently  remarked  by  the  public. 

Siuce  the  war  Gen.  Longstreet  has  engaged  in  commercial 
pnrsaits  in  Hew  Orleans.  The  name  of  the  firm  is  Longstreet, 
Owens  &  Co." 
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Uidqiie  flgun  of  Staaii  in  Hbs  war. — ^His  ftrst  ctmdry  onamand  In  tbe  YtSSay  of 

Virginia. — A'lvr  nturn  with  Capt.  Perkias. — Complimented  hy  G«Q  Johnaton.— 
The  action  of  Dranesville. — "The  Ride  around  McClellan." — Adventure  at  "Vr^r- 
diersTille.— Oaptme  of  Geo.  Pope's  coat  and  papers. — Expeditiou  iuto  Peuu»yl- 
vania.:->At  n«d8iridcBbiug;^At  Cbanoellorsvflle. — Ba  cbanctoriatic  interoonrae 
with  Stonewall  JacksOP. — Sploodid  revicvr  at  Braudy  Station. — The  scene 
cbaaged  iuto  bloodleat  battlo.— Gem.  Staart'a  serious  omission  is  tbe  Get^sbiu^ 
eafflpaigD.-~AdTontnra  in  the  flanking  movooient  in  North  Yi^itnia— Hafar^ 
lifeadth  escaped  of  the  oommaoder.— He  ia  shot  down  at  TeDow  TaTeia— Hie 
last  momenta.— Ocittdam  of  hia  milUarj  cbaracter. 

X*Ei4ii4^P8  tlie  beBt-remenibereJ  figure  of  the  war  in  Virginia 
from  its  uniqaeness  and  brilliancy  was  that  of  Stuart  and  his 
brave  troopers  scouring  the  country,  making  magnificent  8ur<- 
prises  of  the  enemy,  always  startling  the  public  with  sudden  ap- 
paritions, aud  bounding  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  chief  theatre 
of  war  with  a  luminous  track  of  romance  and  adventure.  Near- 
ly everybody  in  Northern  Virginia  had  at  some  time  or  other 
seen  the  commander,  and  obtained  the  impression  of  a  face  and 
iignrc  not  etisily  forprotte!!.  The  drooping  hat,  caught  np  with  a 
star  and  decorated  with  an  eboti  plutne;  the  tall  cavahy  boots 
decked  witli  golden  sptirs  ;  tlio  ''fighting  jacket;"  the  tnagnifi- 
cent  charger,  mud-splashed  tVoni  head  to  foot,  were  all  familiar 
objectb — the  populai'  marks  of  the  famous  cavalier.  He  had  a 
face  to  be  remembered  Beneath  a  lofty  forehead  were  brilliant 
blue  eyes,  which,  when  lighted  up,  were  piercing  and  full  of 
deep  expression.  A  heavy  beard  covered  the  lower  part  of  his 
face ;  a  huge  moustache  gave  some  fierceness  to  the  expression, 
but  curled  at  the  least  provocation  with  contagious  laughter;  a 
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raddj  complexion  and  dancing  eyes  told  of  high  health  and  the 
exuberant  vitalitj  of  the  man.  He  had  a  gay  careless  manner 
which  greeted  with  indifference  "  the  thnnder  or  the  snnBhine.** 

Full  of  read}' jest;  alvrajs  in  for  a  frolic;  fond  of  practical  jokes; 
attended  in  camp  by  the  thrnm  of  the  hanjo;  often  wal^ino^np  tho 
little  country  towns  on  his  nuircb  for  impromptu  balls  aiul  nu-rry- 
inaking's;  as  ready  for  an  opu&buni-huut  as  for  a  hattle  ;  with 
BorU  ot"  odds  and  ends  in  his  train,  incltiding  a  Pi  ench  couk, 
Sweeny,  jr.,  of  the  banjo,  and  a  Prussian  adjutant;  the  idol  of 
the  conntry  belles  who  followed  his  feather,"  and  among  whom 
he  distributed  complimentary  commissions  as  his  lieutenants^" 
there  was  an  appearance  of  lightness  in  the  young  man,  not  yet 
tnmed  his  thiiiieth  year;  and  in  the  midst  of  so  much  of  what 
we  must  call  downright  frivolity,  one  would  have  scarcely  recog- 
iiizi  1  tlie  cavalry  commander  who  filled  the  whole  country  with 
the  fame  of  iiis  sword  and  was  the  eyes  and  ears  ofQen.  Lee's 
army.  It  is  a  uniqne  figure  and  cliaracter,  in  yliieh  we  intro* 
duce  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  e\cej)iional  men  of  the  war. 

James  E.  B.  Stuart  was  l)orn  in  Patrick  County,  Virginia ; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  ;  and  saw  his  first  active  mili- 
tary service  in  the  wilds  of  Xew  Mexico,  where  he  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  indulging  his  inclination  in  riding  and  fight- 
ing ;  and  no  doubt  got  much  of  the  roving,  dashing,  adventurous 
habit  apparent  in  his  future  career.  In  the  John  Brown  affair 
at  Harper^s  Ferry,  he  was  acting  as  Lee's  aide,  and  it  was  his 
sword  that  brought  the  outlaw  to  the  ground.  On  accepting  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  the  war  of  which  John 
Brown  was  messenger  and  prophet,  Stnart  was  pent  with  the 
ranli:  of  lieutenant-colonel  to  coirnnand  a  small  Itody  of  cavalry  in 
tlie  valley  of  V^irginia,  then  within  the  dejiarttnent  of  Gen.  J.  E, 
Johnston.  In  this  campaigu,  ia  which  Johufttou  foiled  Patterson 
and  succeeded  in  trausforring  hia  army  to  Manassas,  Stuart  did 
most  important  service,  watching  the  enemy  with  lynx-eyed 
vi^lance,  moving  to  and  fro  on  his  front,  picketing  the  Poto- 
mac from  the  Blue  Bidge  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  hanging  on 
his  march  as  he  advanced  towards  Winchester.  On  one  occa^ 
sion  he  surprised  a  w^hole  company  of  Patterson's  green  soldiers 
in  rather  amusing  circumstances.  Witli  a  handful  of  horsemen 
he  came  upon  a  company  of  skirmishers  gathered  in  about  a 
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farm-honse,  the  tired  Yolnnteere  having  stacked  their  arms  in 
the  fence  corners,  and  betaken  themselves  to  drinking  milk  and 
other  pleasant  and  nonchalant  occupations.  Stuart  rode  boldly 
up  to  the  lionse,  excitincj  Rnch  litrlo  suspicion,  tliat  a  civil  sol- 
dier, having  no  idea  of  an  enerny  in  the  vicinity,  and  supposing 
tliat  lie  was  obliging  a  Federal  officer,  jumped  Im  watd  and  let 
down  ilie  bars  that  admitted  the  horsemen  info  tlie  yard.  The 
next  moment  there  was  a  yell,  a  llourish  of  drawn  pistuk,  and 
the  astonished  milk*drinking  skirmishers  found  themselves  pris* 
oners  of  war,  and  were  carried  off  in  sight  of  the  main  army. 

At  another  time  a  Oapt.  Perkins,  of  Patterson's  arinj,  com- 
manding a  battery  of  light  artillery,  was  riding  carelessly  ahont 
half  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  battery.  He  was  suddenly  ac- 
costed by  three  officers,  one  of  whom  exclaimed  in  a  familiar 
voice  and  manner:  "Hallo,  Perk,  Tm  glad  to  see  yon ;  what  are 
you  doing  here?"  The  captain,  recognizing  in  the  speaker  his 
old  West  Point  chnm,  .T.  E.  "B.  Sfnart,  returned  tlif  salute  heart- 
ily, recalling  Ids  eoUofrc  solu-iqnot:  "Why,  Beauty,  liow  arc 
Tou?  I  didn't  know  yon  were  with  us."  "Tior  did  T  know  von 
were  on  our  side,"  replied  Stuart.    "  Wliat  command  have  you  i  " 

"There's  mj  command  coming  over  the  hill,"  replied  Per- 
kins, pointing  complacently  to  the  well-oquipped  battery  that 
was  approaching  with  Federal  colours  displayed.  **  Oh,  the  dev- 
il ! exclaimed  8tnart,  wheeling  suddenly  and  plunging  into  the 
forest.   "  Good-bye,  Perk." 

The  adventurous  Confederate  might  have  taken  another  pris- 
oner here,  as  there  were  two  aides  with  him,  and  Perkins  was 
alone;  but  it  had  been  a  mutual  mistake,  and  Stuart,  in  his  gen- 
erous and  high  humour,  forbore  to  take  advantage  of  an  old 
comrade's  inadvertency. 

Atier  the  l)atrle  of  Manassas,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  by 
Gen.  Beauregard  for  "enterprise  and  ability,"  Stuart  was  made 
a  Brigadier-General,  and  did  hard  work  on  the  Fuiifux  line.  He 
continued  in  l^orthern  Virginia  under  Qen.  Johnston,  who  had 
remarked  him  in  the  Yalley  campaign,  and  then  designated  him 
as  '•^  the  indefatigable  Stuart*'  Such,  indeed,  was  the  confidence 
he  secured  that  when,  at  a  much  later  period  of  the  war.  Gen. 
Johnston  was  traJisferred  from  Viiginia  to  the  Department  of  the 
West,  the  distinguished  commander  was  induced  to  exclaim: 
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"How  can  I  cat,  or  eleop,  or  rest  ia  peace,  wlthoat  Stuart  on  the 
outpost ! "  Bat  bjr  this  time  Stuart,  ascending  in  reputation,  had 
obtained  a  division,  then  a  corps,  and  was  indispensable  in  the 
great  campaigns  of  Lee,  whose  right-band  man  lie  1)ecame. 

In  Deconiber,  iSOl.  while  on  the  lines  of  the  Potoinac,  Stu- 
art met  with  a  sei-ious  dibaster  in  an  afl'air  called  by  exaggeration 
the  battle  of  Draiiepville,  where  the  Federals  gained  their  first 
success  Bince  Kich  Hountaiu.  lie  had  set  out  with  alargefor^ 
aging  force  of  abont  2,500  men,  escorting  nearly  300  wagons. 
He  was  successful  in  securing  forage,  and  abont  midday  of  the 
20th  December,  arrived  near  Dranesville.  On  the  same  day,  a 
foraging  force  of  the  enemy  bad  marched  to  the  same  neighbour^ 
hood.  It  consisted  of  Gen.  Ord's  brigade — ^four  full  regiments  of 
"  Bncktail  rifles,''  and  some  artillery — ^in  all,  at  least  8,500  men. 
A  rocket  shot  up  by  the  enemy  gave  to  the  Oonfederates  the  first 
intimation  of  their  presence.  Tliey  were  deployed  in  heavy 
clonds  of  hkirmishers  in  the  woods.  To  gire  his  wagon-train  time 
to  retreat  in  safotYj  Gen.  Stuart  instantly  prepared  for  battle. 
He  was  taken  at  disadvantage;  the  enemy,  in  snperiour  force, oc- 
cupied a  strong  position,  and  was  sheltered  by  the  woods;  the 
Confederate  artillery  could  gain  no  position  except  by  advancing 
right  up  the  road.  The  consequence  was  that  Stuart's  command 
was  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  after  an  irregular  fight,  he  ordered 
a  retreat,  having,  however,  saved  his  wagon-train,  and  the  enemy 
making  no  attempt  to  pursue  him.  His  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  200  men. 

The  adventure  which  gave  Stuart  his  first  in?ta]ment  of  bril- 
liant reputation  was  his  famous  "ride  around  McClellan,"  on  the 
Richmond  lines.  He  liad  already  done  excellent  ser^'ice  in  the 
preceding  c;un])aigns,  rtperating  in  front  of  the  enemy  towards 
Arlington  Heights,  and  covering  the  rear  of  Jolinstoirs  army 
when  it  fell  back  from  Centreville.  He  had  now  become  the 
chief  cavahy  leader  of  the  war.  On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
June,  1861,  with  portions  of  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Ninth  Vir^ 
ginla  cavalry,  a  part  of  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  with  whom  were 
2ie  Boykin  Bangers  and  a  section  of  the  Stuart  horse  artillery, 
the  daring  commander  made  a  reconnoissance  between  the  Pa* 
munkey  and  Ohickahominy  Kivers,  and  succeeded  in  passing 
around  the  rear  of  the  whole  of  the  Federal  army,  rontiog  the 
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enetnj  in  a  series  of  skirmislieS)  taking  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  destroying  and  capturing  stores  to  a  largo  amount.  He  lost, 
but  one  man  on  the  porilons  circnit.  On  hi?  return  he  came 
npon  the  Chickahorainy  lielow  all  tiie  bridf>;es,  and  where  deep 
water  flowed.  He  found  it  impossible  to  cross  Ins  command. 
It  was  a  desperate  suspense.  The  enemy  had  blocked  n|)  all  the 
main  roads,  and  had  tbouaands  scouring  the  couiitrj,  eager  to 
entrap  the  daring  cavaUer.  He  was  but  two  miles  from  McClel- 
lan's  headqnartera.  In  the  darkness  of  night  cavalryman  after 
cavalryman  essayed  to  swim  the  river.  Not  more  than  fifHy  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  over,  and  as  they  stood  on  the  opposite  bank, 
a  strange  but  friendly  voice  whispered  in  the  dark  :  ''The  old 
bridge  u  a  tew  yards  higher  up ;  it  can  be  mended."  The  men 
on  the  other  side  caught  at  the  new  hope,  and  soon  found  the 
wrecked  bridp^e.  It  was  severe  work  ;  tree  after  tree  was  felled  ; 
earth,  and  twij^s,  and  branches  were  carried  and  piled  up  on  the 
main  proj)s ;  old  ht^s  wc^re  (Hed  and  patched  across  the  stream ; 
and  after  long  and  weary  labour  the  bridge  was  built,  and  the 
silent  procession  of  cavalry,  artillery,  prisonei-s,  and  spoils,  safely 
and  quietly  passed  on  the  frail,  impromptu  support,  scai'cely  any 
sounds  being  heard  but  the  rush  of  waters  beneath.  Once  across, 
and  as  the  rising  sun  crimsoned  the  tree  tops,  the  command,  seek- 
ing the  shade  of  the  woods,  plunged  through  the  last  lines  of  th^ 
enemy,  dashed  into  the  open  ground,  and,  speeding  along  the 
Charles  City  road,  were  eoon  in  sight  of  the  Confederate  i/u  kets. 

The  audacity  of  this  enterprise  delighted  the  people  of  Kich- 
mond,  and  tbey  were  ef=pecially  pleased  with  the  annoyance  it 
caused  tlie  enemy.  Tt  was  said  that  McClellan  had  got  "his 
rear  well  spanked,"  and  that  the  castigation  was  a  proper  prelude 
to  his  more  ecverc  ]>uinshraent  in  the  coming  battle.  There  is 
110  doubt  the  cxpeditioii  was  designed  by  Gen.  Lee  to  discover 
all  the  positions  of  McClellan  preparatory  to  the  decisive  battle, 
and  that  the  information  it  obtained  was  more  important  than 
the  ielat  reckoned  by  tlie  popular  applause. 

In  referring  some  time  aiterwards  to  the  perils  of  the  expedi- 
tion, especially  when  it  confronted  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Chickahominy,  fifteen  feet  deep,  with  an  aroused  enemy  in  the 
rear,  one  of  Stuart's  officers  said  :  "  It  was  a  tight  place,  General. 
I  expected  the  column  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  and  we 
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might  have  been  destroyed  without  the  possibility  of  retreat  I  " 
"Ooe  thing  was  left,"  replied  Stuart.  "Whatl"  **To  die 
game ! " 

After  tl;e  baftlos  of  liichrnonfl,  wlien  Jackson  was  about  to 
inal^e  his  iamons  advance  on  ]\ranas!<ajs,  Stuart  was  re(|uircd  to 
place  his  cavaliy  on  his  flaukB.  Leaving  his  pleasant  headcj^uar- 
ters  in  the  grassy  yard  ut'  the  old  ilanover  Gourt-House,  he  has- 
tened to  put  his  column  in  motion  for  the  head^waters  of  the  Rapi- 
dan.  On  Jackson's  march  to  Manassas,  Stnart  was  on  the  right 
of  the  Confederate  column,  with  a  cordon  of  pickets,  and  a  net- 
work of  scouting  parties,  scouring  the  whole  region.  To  pene^ 
trate  his  chain  of  vedettes  in  any  important  movement  was  next 
to  impossible,  a  task  which  •  the  enemy  often  attempted  without 
effect. 

But  Gen.  Stuart  was  not  as  careful  of  his  personal  safety  as 
he  might  and  should  have  been,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  con- 
stantly runniii*;;  the  narrowest  risks.  One  of  tliese  ]»ersonal 
adventures  ha]t}>ened  nn  this  expedition,  and  he  barely  escajted 
Willi  his  life.  Attended  by  only  a  portion  of  bis  stall',  he  had 
ridden  to  TerdieTsville,  a  small  settlement  on  the  road  from 
Orange  Court- House  to  Chancellorsville,  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Fitzhngh  Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry.  Awaiting  this 
portion  of  his  command  Gen.  Stuart,  attended  by  his  few  com- 
panions, passed  the  night  in  the  village,  the  commander  sleeping 
in  the  porch  of  one  of  the  houses.  Abont  this  time  the  country 
was  very  much  infested  by  prowling  detachments  of  Federal 
cavalry.  In  the  early  morning,  Stuart,  who  had  jnst  awakened 
from  his  sleep,  deseried  a  body  of  cavalry  cemiing  np  the  road. 
He  supposed  it  to  he  tlie  }>ead  of  Htzhugh  Lee's  eoluum,  but,  not 
without  moTnentai  y  uneasiness,  lie  called  to  Capt.  Alosby  (after- 
wards 80  famous  as  a  partisan,  and  who  kept  some  of  the  upper 
counties  of  Yirginia  so  clear  of  the  enemy  that  they  were  desig* 
nated  "Mosby's  Confederacy")  to  observe  the  approaching 
horsemen.  Hosby  had  jtist  walked  to  the  gate  of  the  inclosnre, 
when  a  volley  of  bullets  whistled  over  his  head,  and  gave  all  the 
information  tliat  was  desired.  By  the  time  the  cavalrymen  had 
galloped  to  the  fence  a  few  swift  steps  had  brought  Stuart  to  the 
side  of  his  favourite  mare  ^  Skylark,"  grazing  in  the  yard,  and, 
.seizing  the  halter,  without  bridle  or  saddle,  on  the  bare  back  of 
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the  horse,  he  leaped  the  inclosure,  cleared  the  open  gronnd 
under  a  shower  of  bnllets,  and,  dig^ng  the  spurs  into  the  sides 
of  the  noble  animal,  shot  towards  the  forest  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  cover  of  the  woods.  He  lefb 
behind  him,  on  the  porch  where  he  had  rested,  the  cape  of  his 
overcoat ;  and,  ly'mg  near  it,  a  "hrown  hat.  looped  up  with  a  c:;o1dcn 
star,  ai^d  decorated  with  a  ficniting  black  feather,  was  evidenee  to 
the  Federal  cavalrjmen  of  the  strange  and  noble  game  tliat  had 
escaped  them. 

Just  one  week  after  this  adveutiire,  when  Pope  was  hastily 
retiring  before  Lee's  colnmn,  Gen.  Stnart  made  an  expedition  to 
the  enemj's  rear,  and  struck  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad 
at  Catlett's  Station*  It  was  a  complete  surprise  of  the  enemy  in 
a  dark  and  stormy  night  Withont  light  enongh  to  see  their  hands 
before  them,  the  attacking  colnmn  plonged  forward  at  full  speed 
through  ditches  and  ravines,  overrnuning  the  enemy's  baggage 
train,  burning  his  wagons,  and  creating  an  indescribable  confu- 
pioti.  As  chance  would  have  it,  Stnart  came  upon  Pope's  head- 
quarters just  in  time  to  tind  that  that  General  had  lied  from  the 
pceiie,  in  such  hurry  and  disorder,  however,  as  to  leave  li'm  plans 
and  ])aper9,  and  among  other  things,  his  uniform  coat,  whicii  Stu- 
art at  once  seized  in  restitution  lor  the  cape  and  hat  he  had  lost 
at  Yerdiersville.  It  was  more  than  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  ad- 
venture at  the  latter  place.  The  captured  papers  were  sent  to 
Lee,  and  the  coat  reserved  for  exhibition  in  Kichmond  as  a  tro* 
phy  of  the  raid.  It  was  placed  in  a  shop-window  there,  witJi  a 
label  attached  to  it,  on  which  Stuart  wrote :  Taken  from  the 
man  who  said  he  never  expected  to  see  anything  but  the  backs 
of  rebels." 

After  the  exhanpting  campaign  of  the  summer  of  l^^2,  ter- 
minatitig  on  the  field  of  Sharpsbui-g,  both  armies  rested  for  a 
brief  period.  (Ten.  Stnart  had  inaugurated  a  policy  of  raids  in 
these  intervals  between  the  great  contestants;  and  as  it  was  ad- 
visable to  beat  up  the  t^uarters  of  tlie  enemy,  he  was  sent  in  Oc- 
tober, with  1,800  men,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  to  essay  a 
second  ride  around  McGlellan.  At  daylight  on  the  10th  Octo- 
ber he  crossed  the  Potomac,  between  Williamsport  and  Hancock, 
proceeded  by  a  rapid  march  to  Chambersbnrg,  Pennsylvania, 
which  lie  reached  at  dark  on  the  same  day,  captured  the  place 
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and  destroyed  the  machine  shops  and  railroad  baildings,  contain- 
ing large  nombers  of  arms  and  other  public  stores.  From  Cham- 

bereburg  Gen.  Staart  decided,  after  mature  consideration,  to  strike 
for  the  vicinity  of  Lecebnrcr,  as  the  best  ronte  of  return,  pfirtic- 
nlarly  as  the  enemy's  presence  would  liave  rendered  the  direction 
of  Cumbeiland,  full  of  mountain  gorges,  exceedingly  hazardous. 
The  route  selected  was  through  an  open  country.  Of  course  the 
wily  couuimuder  left  nothing  undone  to  prevent  tlie  iuhabitauts 
from  detecting  his  real  rente  and  object  He  started  directly 
towards  Gettysburg,  bat,  having  passed  the  Bine  Ridge,  turned 
back  towards  Hagerstown  for  six  or  eight  miles,  and  then  crossed 
to  Maryland  by  Emmettsburg,  where,  as  his  troopers  passed,  they 
were  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations  of  joy. 

Taking  the  route  towards  Frederick,  Gen.  Stuart  intercepted 
some  dispatches  directed  to  "Washington,  whicli  satiefiod  htm  that 
his  "wliereabouts  was  still  a  problem  to  tlie  enemy,  lie  now  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  passin:;;  entirely  around  tlie  Federal  army, 
and  cutting  his  way  tlnoui;h  to  the  ford  near  Leesburg.  Mov- 
ing with  tlie  utmost  rapidity,  lie  reached  llyattatown,  below 
Frederick,  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  pushing 
on  towards  Poolesrille,  found  that  the  road  in  that  direction  was 
barred  by  Gen.  Stoneman  with  about  5,000  troops,  and  that  rail- 
road trains  were  standing  ready,  with  steam  up,  and  loaded  with 
infantry,  to  move  instantly  to  the  point  where  he  attempted  to 
cross.  Making  a  circuit  through  the  w^oods,  and  guarding  well 
his  flanks  and  rear,  Stuart  avoided  tlie  town,  and,  pushing  boldly 
forward,  met  the  head  of  the  enemy's  force  going  towards  Pooles- 
-ville.  at  a  [>oint  near  AVIiite's  f^rd.  Qniek  as  thons^ht,  Stuart's 
sharpshooters  sprani^  to  the  f^round,  while  the  chargiuii-  cavalry 
cut  through  the  enemy's  lines;  and  with  Pelham's  guus  ou  a 
high  crest  screening  the  movement,  Stuart  made  a  bold  and  rapid 
stroke  for  the  ford.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  with 
all  the  precision  of  passing  a  defile  on  drill.  All  the  results  of 
the  expedition  were  accomplished,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  killed.  The  march,  in  respect  of  rapidity,  is  perhaps  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the*  record  of  the  war.  The  distance  from 
Ohambersburg  to  Leesburg,  ninety  miles,  was  accomplished  with 
only  one  hour's  halt,  in  thirty^six  hours,  including  a  forced  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Potomac.  In  liIs  oflicial  narration  of  his  success, 
Gen.  Staart  wrote :  We  seized  and  brought  over  a  lar^a  n  nm- 
her  of  horses,  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
valnablo  infonnalion  obtained  in  this  reconnoissance.  as  to  the 
distrilMif  ion  ol"  llie  enoiriy's  force,  was  coiiiiiiuiiicated  orally  to 
the  Coininaii(]in<;  General,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  A 
number  ol  public  tuuctiouarietj  and  prominent  citizens  were  taken 
captive  and  brought  over  as  hostages  for  our  own  unofiendiug 
citizens,  whom  the  enemy  had  torn  from  their  homes,  and  con- 
fined in  dangeons  in  tiie  Korth.  The  results  of  this  expedi- 
tion, in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated,  and  the  consternation  among  property-holders  in  Fenn- 
sylvauia  was  beyond  description.  *  *  *  »  Believing  that 
liie  hand  of  Gtod  was  clearly  manifested  in  the  signal  deliverance 
of  my  command  from  danger,  and  the  crowning  sncccss  attend- 
ing it,  I  ascribe  to  Him  the  praise,  the  honour,  and  the  glory." 

lu  the  battle  of  Frederieksburg,  Stuart's  com  man  <1  was  more 
conspicuous  than  it  bad  ever  before  been  on  a  single  field.  Act- 
ing iu  conjunction  witli  Jackson,  Lis  hoi-se  artillery  was  called 
into  play;  and  it  was  at  one  time  designed  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
strengthened  by  this  rapid  and  effective  arm  in  his  front,  to  make 
a  final  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  ioto  tlie  river.  About  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  one  of  Gen.  Lee's  aides  rode  up  to  ascer^ 
tain  how  things  were  going  on  in  this  direction,  Stuart  replied : 
Tell  Gen.  Lee  that  all  is  right.  Jackson  has  not  advanced,  but  I 
have ;  and  I  am  going  to  crowd  them  with  art  11  le ry The  attack 
designed  by  Jackson  was  not  made ;  but  Stuart  did  not  retire 
hie  guns  until  dark,  wlien  no  response  could  be  elicited  from  the 
enemy's  artillery,  and  the  Confederates  remained  masters  of  the 
bloody  field,* 

*  FIrederiokibuig  yna  the  ghastUert  field  of  the  war.  One  a£  Stuart's  stafl;  wiho 
traveraed  the  pound  with  the  burial  partiefl,  has  given  a  picture  of  it  that  hag  not 

"br^m  PTci'llPfl  in  its  vivid  realization  of  the  liorrours  nf  war.  The  reader,  accustomed 
to  briUiaiit  views  of  war,  iatorwoven  with  noUe  chiyalrio  deeds,  will  pause  here 
tolift  theemhroiderjaadaee  wbakit  oorars: 

"On  a  space  of  grourid  not  over  two  acres  we  oounteJ  680  dead  bodiea;  and 
more  than  1,200  altorrt-tlier  were  found  on  tlie  small  plalu  between  the  heiphta  and 
Fredericksburg,  tliose  nearest  the  town  having  mostly  been  killed  by  our  artillery, 
whioh  had  plajyed  with  dieadM  effect  upon  the  enemy's  deaae  oelnmna.  ISam  thaa 
ODe>half  of  these  daad  had  belonged  to  llM^her'a  brave  Irish  brigade^  whioh 
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la  the  battle  of  Chance] lorsvi II o,  Stuart  enopcratod  again  with. 
Jackson,  his  active  horsemen  concealing  the  flank  movement  on 
the  enemy.  AVhen  Jackson  was  shot  down  in  the  WiMerncps, 
and  A.  r.  Hill  wounded  about  the  same  tiuie,  the  connnand  ot' 
the  corps  devolved  upon  Bodes,  as  the  senior  diviiion  com- 
mander upon  the  field ;  but  he  modestly  concurred  that  Maj.- 
Gen.  Stuart  should  be  sent  for,  and  lequtBted  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  until  the  pleasure  of  Gen.  Lee  should  be  known. 
When  Gen.  Jackson,  wounded  and  remo7ed  from  the  field,  heard 
that  Stuart  had  taken  cnnimand,  he  said  :  "Tell  him  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment,  and  do  what  he  thinks  best ;  I  have  implicit 
confidence  in  liiin."  The  next  day  Stuart  fought  over  the  ground 
won  by  Jackson,  cxtendinf^  Ids  line  so  as  to  approximate  the  Con- 
feder.'Ue  troops  on  tlie  south-ea.st  of  Chancellorsville,  and  hurling 
tlie  infantry  impetuously  ai;aiiist  tiie  enemy.  An  eye-witiie>s  of 
the  attack  bavs  that  he  ''couW  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Henry 
of  Navarre  had  come  back,  except  that  Stuai't's  'plume'  was 
black !  Everywhere,  like  Navarre,  he  was  in  front,  and  the  men 

WB8  nearly  amuMlated  during  the  several  attacks.  A  number  of  tihe  houses  "whidh. 

■vi-c  fntcreii  prp^ont--d  a  liomd  spectfiHo — ^f^ad  an(i  T^nnnicl  ir.tcrnjtiifrled  in  thiclc 
tiiaa3e&.  The  latter,  ia  a. deplorable  s(ate  from  want  ot'  food  and  circ.  woro  cursiiig 
their  own  cause,  friends,  and  eommandeNin-chiei^  for  the  aofferiugs  they  endured. 
As  we  walked  slowly  along,  Gapt  Phillips  saddoiily  preBsed  my  arm,  and,  pointing 
to  thn  hody  of  a  soldier  whose  Kead  wa?  so  frli,'!irrnnr  wouuded  tiiat  part  of  tli'j  lirulu 
vas  protruding,  broke  out  wiik,  "  Great  God,  tliat  mao  is  stiU  living i"  And  bo  ho 
was.  Hearing  our  steps  the  unfortunate  sulferer  opened  his  i^sy  eyes  and  looked 
at  us  with  so  pitiable  an  expression  that  I  oonld  not  for  long  after  recall  it  withtout 
shuddering.  A  surgeon  beliiLr  cJose  at  hand,  was  at  on^e  callrcl  to  tlic  spot  to  render 
what  assistance  was  jot  possible  j  but  he  pronounced  the  man  in  a  dying  condition, 
and  obeenred  that  it  was  totaSiy  opposed  to  all  medical  experience,  and  could  only  t>o 
conaidered  in  the  li^t  of  a  ndrade,  that  a  hmnan  being  with  such  a  wound  should 
have  lived  through  nearly  sixty  hours  of  exposure  and  starration." 

*  ■«  •  •  •  «  •  •  «  • 
"I  was  painfolly  shocked  at  the  inovitaK^  rough  msnner  in  which  the  Yankee 
soMiers  treated  the  d^'ad  bo»yrf;  of  their  comrades.  Not  far  from  Marye'a  Heights 
existed  a  hoia  of  considerable  dimooaioi^  wlwih  had  once  bdon  an  iod'house;  and  in 
order  to  apore  lame  and  labour,  this  had  been  selected  by  the  Flederal  olBcers  to  serve 
as  a  large  common  grave,  not  less  than  800  of  th«r  men  being  buried  in  it  The 
bodies  of  the^e  pwr  fellowa,  stripped  nearly  naked,  wore  gathered  in  hiicrfl  moiinda 
around  the  pit,  and  tumbled  nedt  and  heels  into  it;  the  dull  'thud '  of  corpse  iaiiing 
on  corpse  coming  up  ftom  the  depths  of  tiw  hole  until  the  solid  mass  of  human  flesh 
reached  near  the  .^^urf  icv ,  when  a  covering  of  logs,  chalk,  and  nud,  closed  the  mouth 
of  tins  vast  and  awful  tomb." 
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'followed  the  feather.*  At  the  risk,  however,  of  spoiling  this 
romnntic  picture,  and  passing  from  the  Boblitne  to  what  some 
persons  may  call  the  vidieiiloiis,  i\n  «dditional  fart  may  be  stated, 
natnely:  That  Gen.  Stuart,  attac-kiDg;  with  Jackson's  veteran 
corps,  and  carrying  line  alter  h'ne  of  works,  moved  at  tiie  head 
of  his  men,  singing  '  Old  Joe  Hooker,  will  you  come  out  of  the 
Wilderness.*  '* 

TThcD  Stuart  heard  of  Jackson's  death  tears  gushed  into  his 
eyes.  The  friendship  of  these  two  commanders,  so  contrasted  in 
the  meditative  air  of  the  one,  his  serious,  diffident  temper  in 
society,  and  the  gay  insouaiant  manner  of  the  other,  had  been 
contracted  in  the  first  periods  of  the  war,  dated  from  the  early 
campaigns  of  the  Yalley,  and  remained  warm  and  constant  to 
the  last.  It  is  said  that  Stuart  was  the  only  one  of  Jackson's 
companions  in  arms  who  ever  ventured  to  joke  the  austere  com- 
mander, iiud  that  Jackson,  although  reddening  and  contused  at: 
approaches  ol'  familiarity,  and  inapt  to  take  a  joke,  always  liore 
Stnart's  facetious  and  high  spirits  in  good  part,  and  boiiietitiics 
laughed,  without  restraint,  at  his  own  expense.  One  of  Stuart's 
statf-ofiicers,  CoL  Heros  Ton  Borcke,  a  Pniesian,  relates  that  in 
attempting  the  English  language  to  convey  a  compliment  to  Gren. 
Jackson,  while  intending  to  say,  It  warms  my  heart  when  he 
talks  to  me,"  he  had  employed  the  expression,  It  makes  my 
heart  burn,"  etc.  Stnart,  while  calling  upon  Jackson  with  a 
number  of  visitors,  rendered  the  compliment  by  making  the 
Prussian  chevalier  say  most  absurdly  that  "  it  gave  him  the 
hearihurn  to  licar  Jackson  tnlk,"  and  Fct  t!tc  whole  com]iany  into 
a  roar  o\'  laughter.  Dr.  Dabncy,  the  biographer  of  Jackson, 
referriiiij^  to  a  period  when  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  sayo:  "While  Stuart  poured  out 
his  '  quips  and  cranks,'  not  seldom  at  Jackson's  expense,  the  lat- 
ter sat  by,  sometimes  unprepared  with  any  repartee,  sometimes 
blushing,  but  always  enjoying  the  jest  with  a  quiet  and  sunny 
laugh.  The  ornaments  which  the  former  proprietor  of  Moss 
Neck  had  left  upon  the  walls  of  the  General's  quarters  gave 
Stuart  many  a  topic  for  badinage.  Affecting  to  believe  that  they 
were  of  Gen.  Jackson's  selection,  he  pointed  now  to  the  portrait 
of  some  famous  racer,  and  now  to  the  print  of  some  dog  cele- 
brated for  his  hunting  feats,  as  queer  revelations  of  the  piivate 
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tastes  of  the  great  Prefibyterian.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
ecene  as  this,  one  day,  that  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  two 
Generals  passed  to  the  mess-table.  It  ro  liapponed  that  Jackson 
had  just  received,  as  a  present  from  a  patriot  ic  lady,  some  butter, 
upon  the  adornment  of  ^v}lich  llio  fair  douvr  had  exhausted  her 
housewife's  skill,  and  liiat  the  print  impressed  upon  its  surface 
was  a  gallant  cock.  The  servants,  in  honour  of  Gen.  Stnart's  pres- 
ence,  had  chosen  this  to  grace  the  centre  of  the  board.  As  his 
eye  fell  upon  it,  he  pansed,  and  with  mock  gra?ity  pointed  to  it, 
saying,  *  See  there,  gentlemen  t  If  there  is  not  the  crowning 
evidence  of  oor  host's  sporting  tastes.  He  even  pats  his  favouiite 
game-cock  upon  his  butter  I '  The  dinner  of  course  began  with 
ineztingnishable  laughter,  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  joined  with  as 
much  enjoyment  as  any." 

WIrmi  Gen.  Lee  prepared  for  tlic  Pennsylvania  eanipaiti^n,  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  all  }>arts  of  his  army  were  tlioroughly  re- 
organized, including  the  cavan  v.  This  arm  had  been  strength- 
ened bcveral  brigades  from  the  South,  and  was  now  formed 
into  a  separate  corps  of  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Hampton, 
Fitzhttgh  Lee,  and  William  H.  F.  Lee,  tlteja^t  a  son  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief; Stnart  taking  rank  as  Lf^tenant'Gener^l,  and 
commanding  the  corps,  constituting  the  lai^est  and  most  brilliant 
body  of  horsemen  that  had  yet  been  assembled  on  the  Confederate 
side  at  any  time  of  tlie  war.  It  numbered  more  than  twelve 
thousand  sabres,  and  the  famous  horse-artillery  had  been 
increased  to  twenty-four  guns.  "When  this  force  was  reviewed, 
and  appeared  drawn  ont  in  line  a  mile  and  a  half  loni;,  in  tlio 
open  plain  near  Brandy  S'atiou,  it  was  a  ma^i^niflcent  ppectaclo  ; 
and  the  thousands  of  people  who  attended  it  looked  with  pride 
upon  the  glittering  ai'ray  that  marched  gaily  tlu'ough  fields  of 
sweet  clover  in  the  warm  sun  and  balmy  air  of  the  montli  of 
June.  The  brilliant  and  romantic  eflfect  of  this  review  well 
suited  Stuart's  temper,  his  love  of  display,  and  his  fondness  of 
female  admiration.  He  was  this  day  in  his  glory.  Numerous 
visitors  had  been  invited  from  Kichmond ;  special  cars  with  the 
battle-flag  floating  from  the  locomotive  bore  the  official  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  had  agreed  to  honour  the  occasion  with 
their  presence  ;  the  general  trains  on  the  railroad  brought  in 
crowds  of  guests  who  were  forwarded  to  their  destinations  la 
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ambolances  and  wagons  prepared  for  the  purpose;  the  little 
Tillage  of  Calpeper  Gonrt-Houee  was  tlironged  with  ladies  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  from  the  porches  and  verandas  of  the 
houses,  flowers  were  showered  down  upon  groups  of  officers  who 

traversed  the  streets.  The  review  took  place  in  open  and  pictiir- 
esqiic  ground.  Gen.  Stuart  took  ]m  position  on  a  slight  cmi- 
iioneo,  whither  many  ImndredB  of  ladies  had  gatlierod,  and  on  a 
splendid  charger,  decked  with  itourinets,  reviewed  tlie  whole 
corps  as  it  passed  in  sq^uadi-ons.  Then  came  a  sham  charge  by 
regiments,  the  artillery  advancing  at  the  same  time  at  a  gallop, 
and  opening  a  rapid  fire  upon  an  imaginary  enemy.  The  joyous 
and  garish  day  wound  up  with  a  ball ;  and  gay  companies,  that 
could  not  be  dsewhere  accomodated,  danced  in  the  open  air  on 
the  turf,  by  the  light  of  wood  fires,  and  completed  the  animation 
of  the  scene. 

Little  thought  was  there  then  that  in  a  few  days  this  scene 

was  to  be  reversed  and  changed  into  hloodiest  battle,  and  that 
numbers  of  those  who  had  gaily  attended  the  review  were  to  be 
stretched  eold  and  lifeless  on  the  same  gi'ound  ! 

While  Gen.  Hooker,  in  connnand  of  the  Federal  army  in  front 
of  Fredericksburg,  was  bewildered  as  to  the  main  movement  of 
Lee,  he  determined  to  send  his  whole  cavalry  corps  (15,000 
sabres)  to  break  up  Stuart's  camp  at  Onlpeper  Oonrt-House,  and 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  intent  of  his  adversaiy  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  forces.  In  the  dawn  of  the  9th  June,  the  alarm  was 
given  th|jk  the  enemy  was  crossing  at  Beverley's  Ford ;  and  before 
Stuart,  surprised,  could  get  his  forc^  well  in  hand,  a  dense  mass 
of  Federal  horsemen  had  driven  Jones'  brigade  a  couple  of  miles. 
"No  sooner  had  he  checked  the  enemy  in  this  direction,  by  bring- 
ing up  the  hri trades  of  William  Lee  and  Wade  Hampton,  than  ho 
found  his  rear  attacked  by  two  brigades  of  the  enemy  ^yhich, 
crosssing  at  Kelley's  Ford,  had  taken  a  circnitouf;  route  along  an 
unguarded  bridle-path,  and,  advancing  to  Brandy  Station,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  plateau  where  the  Confederate  head* 
quarters  had  been.  Here  a  determined  combat  ensued,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  war,  on  any  considerable  scale,  cavalry 
fought  in  legitimate  cavalry  style.  Tlie  men  no  longer  dis- 
mounted and  used  their  carbines ;  it  was  a  fight  with  sabres, 
boot  to  boot.  A  few  moments  were  sufficient  to  decide  a  contest 
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SO  close.  As  the  scene  of  the  short  m&ie  cleared,  the  groand  was 
seen  covered  with  dead  and  wounded ;  a  Federal  battery,  every 
horse  of  which  had  been  killed,  stood  abandoned ;  and  for  away 
a  confused  mass  of  fugitives  hurried  towards  the  river,  with  the 

shelh  of  vengofnl  arttllery  l)uist!n£r  over  their  heads.  The  suc- 
cess of  Stuart  was  four  hundred  prisoners,  and  three  pieces  of 
artillery.  It  was,  we  rejteat,  tlie  oidy  legitimate  combat  of 
cavalry  in  the  war,  on  the  Bcale  of  ii  battle,  and  in  the  novel  trial 
Stuart,  although  luuch  to  blame  for  the  surprise  he  suti'ered, 
and  the  disadvantage  at  which  he  was  taken,  bore  oS  the  palm. 

We  have  already  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Gettysburg  the 
serious  omission  of  Gen.  Stuart  in  that  campaign,  in  which  in 
fact  his  whole  magnificent  force  of  cavalry  was  neutralized  by 
the  interposition  between  it  and  Gen.  Lee  of  the  enemy's  main 
army.  When  Stuart,  unable  to  impede  the  enemy's  passage  of 
the  Potomac,  deflected  eastward  and  crossed  the  river  at  Seneca, 
it  was  to  move  from  his  proper  place  on  the  enemy's  left  to 
watch  his  movemontp,  and  to  take  a  position  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  circuit  of  the  entire  Federal  army  to  rejoin  Gen. 
Lee.  Tiiese  circnits  had  been  occasions  of  great  newr<paper  sen- 
sations; they  were  admirable  enough  as  iudepeudent  move* 
meats;  but  in  Uiis  instance,  while  Stuart  was  performing  his 
accustomed  feat,  Gen.  Lee  was  left  without  information  of  the 
enemy  and  was  surprised  by  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  sen- 
sation of  the  circuit  was  prodigious  after  the  fashion  of  raids. 
Great  consternation  was  occasioned;  Stuart's  troopers  were 
known  to  have  a}>proached  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Washing- 
ington ;  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  Bailroad  was  broken  up, 
and  for  a  few  hours  the  Federal  capital  was  isolated,  not  only 
from  the  army  on  which  it  depended  for  defence,  but  from  coin- 
mnnication  with  theiSTorth;  stragglers  and  supply  trains  were 
captured  ;  and  thus  the  march  around  tlic  Federal  army  was 
made,  Stuart  reaching  Carlisle  on  2d  July,  not  until  the  bat- 
tle of  GeLtyeburg  Imd  been  opened,  and  the  beuetit  of  hits  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy's  movements  had  been  wholly  lost  to  Gen. 
Lee.  He  had  played  only  a  brilliant  episode  when  he  should 
have  perlbrmed  a  necessary  and  constituent  part  of  the  drama. 

The  last  of  Stuart's  peculiar  adventures  in  running  the  gaunt* 
det  of  the  enemy  occurred  in  the  campaign  of  manosnvres  which 
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terminated  the  third  year  of  the  war  iu  Virginia,  When  in 
October  of  that  year  Gen.  Lee  made  a  flank  movement,  hy  whicli 
he  hoped  to  get  a  position  between  the  enemy  and  Washington, 
and  force  him  to  deliver  battle,  General  Stuart  took  two  brigades 
and  several  batteries  and  set  oat  for  Catlett's  Station,  to  harass 
the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.  Having  passed  Anbnm,  he  at 
once  discovered  that  he  was  between  the  advancing  columns  of 
the  enemy.  Enormous  lines  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
baggage  wagons  were  passing  ou  both  sides  of  him,  and  to  have 
attacked  them  would  have  resulted  in  heavy  loss.  Nothing  vras 
left  for  Stuart  hut  to  conceal  his  force  in  the  pine  thickets  ;  and 
orders  ^vere  accordingly  isened  that  no  sound  t^hould  he  uttered 
througln.>ut  tiie  emninand.  He  was  ci •nipletely  hetunied  in;  and 
the  heavy  tramp  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  the  rumble  of  his 
artillery  sounded  plainly  in  the  ears  of  the  concealed  soldiers. 
The  accidental  report  of  a  fire-arm  would  have  disclosed  their 
position,  and,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy, 
nothing  awaited  them  but  destruction  or  surrender.  The  latter 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Three  scouts  were  disguised  in  the 
Federal  uniform,  and  instructed  to  cross  the  enemy's  line  of 
march,  report  the  situation  to  Gen.  Lee,  and  request  him  to 
attack  the  enemy's  left  flaid-  at  the  next  daybreak,  when  Stuart, 
breaking  cover,  would  attack  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  com- 
plete the  confusion.  Tlie  adventure  succeeded.  At  dawn  Kodes 
opened  on  the  enemy  as  suggested ;  and  Stuart,  hurling  the 
thunders  of  his  artillery  from  an  oppobite  direction,  in  the  very 
pitch  of  the  confusion,  limbered  up  his  guns,  and  dashed  with 
cavalry  and.  artillery  through  the  hostile  ranks,  giving  them  a 
complete  surprise,  and  inflicting  upon  them  a  loss  of  several  hun- 
dred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Having  proceeded  to  Manassas  and  thence  to  Gainesville, 
Stuart,  with  a  portion  of  his  cominand,  was  falling  back  from  the 
latter  place,  when  Gen.  Kilpatriek  came  down  from  Bull  liun, 
determined,  as  he  said,  to  make  short  work  of  "  the  rehel  raid." 
The  Pederal  commander  was  described  as  "furi<»us  as  a  wild 
boar."  He  declared  to  a  citizen,  at  whose  house  he  stopped, 
that  "Stnart  had  been  boasting  of  driving  him  from  Cnlpeper, 
and  now  ho  was  going  to  drive  Stuart.""  He  was  about  to  Bit 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner  as  he  made  the  observation,  when, 
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suddenly,  the  sound  of  artillery  attracted  his  attention.  Gen* 
Staart  had  played  him  one  of  those  tricks  which  are  dangerous. 
He  had  arranged  with  Fitzhngh  Lee,  whose  division  was  still 
towards  Manassas,  to  come  up  on  the  enemy's  flank  and 
rear,  as  he  pursued,  and  when  he  was  ready,  Stuart  would  face 
about  and  attack.  Everything  took  place  a?  it  was  planned. 
The  Bi>nal-gun  roared,  and  Gen.  Stuart,  who,  until  then,  had 
been  retiring  before  the  eneiny  towards  Xew-BaltimorCj  faced 
around  and  charged.  At  the  same  moment  Ei'xilnifrli  T.eo  caino 
upon  the  enemy's  Jlanlv,  and  what  was  called  tite  Pnu-kland 
Kaces"  took  place,  ivilpatrlck  and  his  digpcrscd  command  Hy- 
ing for  their  lives.  To  add  to  the  misery  of  the  fugitive  General, 
he  lost  his  race-horse  Lively,''  a  thorough-bred  mare,  which 
flew  the  track  on  this  occasion,  and  became  the  prize  of  some  of 
Mosby's  men. 

The  perils  to  his  person  which  Gen.  Stuart  encountered  in  a 
long  series  of  adventures  were  sufficient  to  give  one  of  less  imagi- 
nation a  certain  idea  of  immunity  from  danger,  and  he  was 

heard  frequently  to  say  he  was  afraid  of  no  bullet  "  aimed  at 
him."  His  hairbreadth  cpcapcs  were  nnmerons  and  remarkable. 
Hie  clothing  liad  been  trcquently  evit  by  bullets  in  various  bat- 
tles, and  one  of  liis  stat^'-offieers  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
Stuurt's  extreiao  diotre&s  at  the  loss  of  half  of  his  magniliceut 
mougtache,  which  on  one  occasion,  in  a  spattering  £re  in  the 
woods,  a  mini^  ball  had  clipped  off  as  neatly  as  the  scissors 
of  a  barber.  But  at  last  came  the  fatal  bullet,  the  winged  mes- 
senger of  Death. 

Is  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  memorable  May  of  1864,  when 
the  two  great  arniios  were  locked  in  deadly  struggle  on  the  lines 
of  Korthem  Virginia,  tiiat  Eicl  nnond  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
especial  and  immediate  alarm  by  the  rapid  advance  against  it  of 
the  Federal  cavnlrj  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  liad  managed  to 
inarcli  around  the  Confederate  lines.  Tlie  indefatigable  Stnart, 
however,  had  followed  in  track  of  the  enemy;  and  while  tlie 
people  of  lliclimoud  momentarily  expected  that  the  outer  lines 
of  the  city  fortifications  would  become  the  scene  of  desperate 
conflict,  the  sound  of  light  guns  was  heard,  and  the  following 
cheerful,  characteristic  dispatch,  told  of  Stuart's  whereabouts  and 
reassured  the  alarmed  capital : 
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"BMAnqvjamsu,  Ambluk^      U,  IBU,  6.80  a.  x. 

To  Gm.  Bragg: 

General. — The  enemy  reached  this  point  just  before  hp.  but 
"were  promptly  w]ili»pecl  out,  after  a  sharp  fight,  bv  Fit;^  Lee's 
advance,  killing  and  capturiiig  quite  a  number.  Gen.  Gordon  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  eoemy.  I  intersect  the  road  the  enemy  is 
marching  on  at  Yellow  Tavern,  the  head  of  the  turnpike,  six 
miles  from  Richmond.  Hy  men  and  horses  are  tired,  hungry, 
and  jaded,  bat  €ill  right,  J.  £.  B.  Stuast. 

The  next  day  the  prostrate,  bleeding  form  of  the  commander 
was  bronght  into  Bichmond,  and  the  glad  city  sabdoed  to  tears 

as  her  bravo  defender  died  in  the  midst  of  the  people  -who  loved 
and  honoured  him.  For  six  honra  Jie  had  foui;lit  tlie  enemy  with 
1,100  men,  and  crmipleted  at  Yellow  Tavern  the  defeat  of  Sheri- 
dau's  eight  thousand.  In  the  ardour  of  pui-suit  he  had  become 
separated  from  ln&  men,  discliarging  his  revolver  at  some  dis- 
mounted Federal  cavalry  who  were  running  away  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  a  high  fence ;  and  he  had  just  fired  his  last  shot  when 
one  of  the  fugitives  turned  upon  him,  and,  steadying  his  aim  by 
the  fence,  gave  him  a  ball  in  tlie  stomach  that  traversed  the 
whole  body.  Thinking  himself  mortally  woimded,  Gen.  Stuart 
tamed  his  horse,  rode  back  lialf  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  fell  ex- 
hausted from  the  loss  of  blood.  He  was  taken  in  an  ambulance 
to  Richmond,  and  died  there  the  next  day. 

The  last  moments  of  the  il!n«;trions  warrlour  were  of  touch- 
intr  and  noble  inlercRt.  Tlcncatli  the  n-ay  manners  of  tlie  cava- 
lier,  and  in  tlie  secret  cliambors  of  his  st>ul,  there  was  a  deep, 
abiding  religious  sentiment,  which  now  shone  forth,  illuminatiug 
the  hero's  character,  and  giving  dignity  to  the  last  moments  of 
life.  He  repeatedly  asked  that  the  hymns  of  the  Church  should 
be  repeated  to  him.  He  was  neither  afraid  nor  loth  to  die ;  and 
when  President  Davis,  approaching  his  bedside,  and  taking  his 
hand,  asked,  "G^eneral,  how  do  you  feel?"  he  replied:  "Easy, 
bat  willing  to  die,  if  God  and  my  conntry  think  I  have  fulfilled 
my  destiny  and  done  my  dnty."  As  night  approached,  he  asked 
his  physician  if  he  thought  he  would  live  through  it ;  and  being 
told  that  death  was  rapidly  apprnaclung*,  he  nodded,  and  said ; 
"  I  am  resigned,  if  it  be  God's  will ;  bat  I  should  like  to  see  my 
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wile.  I'.ut  God's  will  be  done."  Tho  unfortunate  lady  was  in 
the  country  at  the  time.  He  then  mailo  his  last  dispositions,  and 
calmly  took  leave  of  all  around  iiiuj.  lie  directed  that  his  golden 
spnrE,  the  gift  of  some  ladies  of  Baltimore,  ehoald  be  gireu  to 
Mrs.  Gen.  K.  R  Lee,  as  a  memento  of  love  and  esteem  for  her  hus- 
band. To  his  staff-officers  he  gave  his  horses  and  other  memen- 
toes.  To  his  yoang  son  he  left  hie  sword.  He  finally  prayed  with 
the  minister  and  friends  aronud  him ;  and,  with  the  words,  "  I 
am  going  fast  now ;  I  am  resigned ;  Qod's  will  be  done,''  yielded 
his  fleeting  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it 

The  sttll  form  of  the  liero  was  laid  in  a  simple  grave  on  the 
hill-side  in  Hollywood  cemetery,  In  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of 
tlie  enemy's  cannon  at  Drury's  Blull";  and  while  the  sound  of 
battle  smote  the  ears  of  the  fiuieral  corteo^e,  men  thought  pain- 
fully that  the  voice  which  had  so  often  startled  tljc  enemy  with 
Stirring  battle-cry,  was  silent  forever.  I^car  the  grave  a  short 
slight  monnd  of  earth  told  where  mted  a  little  daughter  that 
had  been  the  idol  of  the  soldier's  heart.* 

The  military  character  of  Gen.  Stuart  may  be  briefly  summed 

*  Heroa  tod  Sorcko,  a  Prussian  officor  on  Goo.  Stuart's  etaST,  in  soma  interesting 
memoirs  of  the  oonmander,  thus  letotes  hov  the  strong  man  iras  moved  hy  tiie 
deoQi  of  the  littte  daui^ter  hy  'wfaose  grave  he  now  slept,  war's  fitful  fever  over,  and 

its  glory  laid  !n  the  dust: 

"  During  the  aigUi  of  the  &th  November,  IS62,  there  came  a  telegram  for  Gen. 
Stnart,  which}  in  accordance  wltb  hto  instrodionB,  habituaUj  observed  bgr  me^  I 
opened  with  hds  other  dispatches,  and  found  to  contain  the  most  painful  inteUigence. 

It  nnnonnced  the  death  of  little  Flora,  our  djiefa  lovely  and  dearly-loved  daughter, 
live  years  uf  age,  the  iiivourlle  ot  her  latbfir  and  of  his  militaiy  faiiiily.  Tki»  sweet 
child  had  been  dangerously  ill  fbr  some  time^  and  more  than  onoe  had  Urs.  Stuart 
sumraoti'd  her  husband  to  Flora's  bedsido;  but  shf^  rocc-ivod  only  the  rfSf.ousu  of  the 
(rue  soldier:  '  My  duty  to  the  ooimtry  must  be  performed  before  I  can  give  way  to 
the  feelings  of  the  fiither.'  I  went  at  once  to  acquaint  my  General  with  the  terrible 
tidings,  and  wben  1  bad  awakened  bim,  perceivings  flrom  the  grave  expression  of  my 
feattires,  that  sometMng liad  pone  "nTonc.  he  said,  'Wliat  z?  it.  Major?  Arc  the 
Yankees  advancing? '  i  handed  him  tiio  telegram  without  a  word.  He  read  it,  and 
the  tenderness  of  tiie  iStther's  heart  overcoming  tiie  firmness  of  the  warriour,  he 
threw  his  arms  around  my  neck  and  wept  bitter  tears  npon  my  breast.  Ify  dear 
Genera!  never  recovcrc'd  from  th's  cruf?l  bloTv.  Mai;y  a  time  afterward?,  during  our 
ridea  together,  he  would  speak  to  mo  of  hia  lost  chUd.  Light*blue  lowers  recalled 
her  to  him;  tn  Oe  glancing  sunbeams  be  caught  the  golden  tinge  of  hisr  hair; 
and  whenever  he  saw  a  child  with  audh  ejes  and  hair,  he  couM  not  help  tenderly  cm< 
hracing  it.  He  thought  of  her  even  on  his  death'bed,  when,  drawiug  me  towards 
him,  he  whispered, '  My  dear  friend,  J  shall  soon  be  with  Uttle  Mora  again.' ' 
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up.  lie  was  the  model  of  an  excellent  eoldier,  bnt  deficient  as 
ail  officer.  He  was  splendid  in  action;  ho  had  a  maguelic  pres- 
eDce  and  a  superb  personal  gallantry.  Bnt  he  knew  bnt  little 
of  the  art  of  war.  There  was  much  in  his  conduct  that  was  vol- 
atile and  lacked  of  snfficient  serionsnesB.  His  character,  Indeed, 
is  exceptional  in  balancing  a  disposition  so  gay  with  the  real  vir- 
tnee  of  the  man,  and  in  presenting  in  manners  so  light  the  stem 
stuff  of  heroic  souls.  The  bright  blue  eye  that  could  beam  with 
laughter  looked  into  the  very  face  of  death  without  a  quiver  of 
the  lid.  Ambitions,  fond  of  glory,  and  ecnsiHve  to  blame  or 
praise,  he  was  yet  endowed  with  a  bold  and  independent  spirit 
which  enabled  him  to  defy  all  enemies.  Liglit-hearlcd  from  his 
very  indifierence  to  danger,  he  has  been  likened  to  some  cheva- 
lier of  olden  days,  riding  to  battle  with  his  ladj  b  glove  upon 
his  helm,  humming  a  song,  and  determined  to  conqaer  or  fall. 
No  braver  spirit,  no  simpler  heart,  ever  expired  in  liberty's  cause. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

Bii  record  in  tbo  United  Ptatpe  Army,— His  part  in  the  battleB  around  Kichmontl, 
1862.— OoDspioaoas  gaUautry  at  f  raraer'sFarm.*— He  repulses  six  aBsauIts  in  the 
second  batde  of  Mimafloaa.  Oritioal  srarke  at  Sbaipsbttrg. — ^BpiBode  of  Botekr'g 
Ford. — Bristoe  Station.— Failure  of  Geucral  HiU's  liealth. — He  resumes  command 
in  front  of  Pc tersburg.-»-Besma'  Station. — Tr^fpo  deflttb  of  the  Oommapdeiv — ^HIii 
Tirtoes  and  gaUautry. 

AicBBosB  P.  Hill  waB  a  native  of 'Virginia,  born  in  the  conntj 
of  Oalpeper,  on  the  dth  November,  1825.  Ilis  father,  Major 
Hill,  was  a  leading  politician  and  merchant  of  that  county.  In 
the  year  1843,  young  Hill  entered  West  Point  as  a  cadet,  and 

graduated  on  the  3d  June,  1847,  in  the  same  class  with  Gen. 
Biirnside.  On  the  Ist  July  lie  Avas  brevetted  Recond-lic-utenant 
of  the  First  Artillery,  and  uii  the  22d  Angust  was  made  full 
eecond-lienteuaiit.  On  tlie  4th  September,  1851,  he  was  pro- 
moted lirtit-lieuteiiaut  of  the  First  Artillcrj,  and  afterwards  to  a 
captaincj. 

A.  P.  Hill  had  songht  the  edocation  of  a  soldier  with  a  fixed 
determination.  He  had  made  arms  not  only  his  profession,  but 
an  enthusiastic  stndy,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  natural 
tastes  and  dispositions  of  his  mind. 

Upon  this  breaking  ont  of  the  war  between  the  North  and 
Sonth,  he  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Yirginia  Eegi- 
ment;  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  it  will  be  recollected, 
this  regiment,  with  the  remainder  of  Gen.  lolmeton's  command, 
arrived  on  the  tield  just  in  time  to  secure  and  complete  the  great 
victory  of  tliat  memorable  day. 

At  the  battle  of  WilliamBburg,  Gen.  Hill  had  risen  to  the 
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rank  of  Briga<!ier-GerK  ral ;  and  in  t  liat  fight  he  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  spirit  and  eiieri^y,  wltich  were  recognized  l)y  all 
who  observed  his  behaviour  on  that  field,  and  drew  the  cjes  of 
the  public  upon  Mm. 

But  be  made  hie  greatest  reputation  by  his  conspicuous  part 
in  tbe  seven  days'  battlee  aronnd  Bicbmond,  in  the  Bummer  of 
1862.  Having  then  been  made  Major-General,  he  occnpied,  with 
his  division,  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meadow  Bridge.  lie  was  put  in  command  of 
one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Richmond,  his 
division  being  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Anderson,  Branchy 
Pender,  Gregg',  Field,  and  Archer.  He  rapidly  bronght  his 
division  to  perfection  in  organization.  It  was  made  his  dnty  to 
cross  at  Meadow  Brig<le,  and  make  the  first  attack  npon  ]\rcClol- 
lan's  forces,  lie  performed  tliis  duty  alvnic,  wltliont  waiting  for 
otlier  mov  euienls  j  and,  unassisted  hy  a  portion  of  his  cummaud 
(for  Gens.  Branch  and  Gregg  did  not  come  up  until  late  in  the 
evening),  he  sustained  a  terrible  conflict  with  the  enemy,  encour- 
aging his  troops  by  examples  of  personal  audacity,  which  kept 
him  constantly  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

That  position  of  the  enemy  gained,  the  division  of  Gen.  Hill 
folltnyed  his  subseqaent  movements,  being  placed  firet  on  the 
line  of  the  advance,  and  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  action  to  Fra* 
^er'sFarm.  Here  occnrred  the  memorable  engagement  in  which 
his  command,  composed  of  hi?  own  and  one  division  of  Long- 
Btreet,  fought  a  largely  snperiour  I'orce,  and  aeliieved  a  success 
which  broke  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  and  completed  the  circuit 
of  onr  victories. 

In  this  series  of  battles  the  division  of  Hill  lost  3,870  men, 
killed  and  wounded;  drew  the  first  blood  at  Mechanicsville ; 
fonght  five  hours  at  Gaines'  Hills ;  travelled  a  circuitous  route  of 
forty  miles;  won  the  field  at  Frazier's  against  the  greatest  odds 
of  tiie  seven  days'  confiict ;  took  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
two  stands  of  colours — a  record  of  endurance  and  valour  that  at 
once  made  the  reputation  of  the  division,  and  placed  the  star  of 
its  commander  in  the  ascendant.  Of  the  desperate  circnm- 
Stanccfi  in  whicli  the  victory  of  Frnzier's  Farm  was  wrested  from 
the  enemy,  Gen.  Hill  writes:  "Two  brigades  of  Longstreet's 
division  had  been  roughly  handled  and  had  fallen  back.  Archer 
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was  hronijlif  up  and  sent  in,  and,  in  liis  shirt-^loerps  leading  his 
gallaiir  brigade,  affairs  were  soon  restored  in  that,  quarter.  About 
dark  the  eiuMnj  were  prespinL^  us  hard  alouix  our  whole  line,  and 
ui^  last  reberve,  Gen.  J.  11.  Anderson,  with  his  Georgia  brigade, 
was  directed  to  advance  cantionBly  and  be  careful  not  to  fire  on 
our  friende.  His  brigade  wae  formed  in  line — ^two  regiments  on 
each  side  of  the  road — and,  obeying  mj  instructioos  to  the  letter, 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemy  at  seven^  paces  before  engaging 
them.  Heavy  reinforcements  to  the  enemy  were  brongbt  up  at 
this  time,  and  it  seemed  that  a  tremendous  effort  was  being  made 
to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  battle.  The  volume  of  fire  that,  ap- 
proaching, rolled  along  the  line  was  terrific.  Seeing  some  troops 
of  Wilcox'?  brigade  who  had  rallied,  "with  the  assistance  of  Lieut. 
Chand)erlaine  and  otlier  nicmbers  of  my  staff,  they  were  rapidly 
formed,  and,  being  directed  to  cheer  long  and  loudly,  moved 
again  to  the  fight.  This  seemed  to  end  tlie  contest,  for  in  less 
tlian  five  minutes  all  firing  ceased  and  the  enemy  retired."  The 
fact  was  that  Gen.  Hill  had  ridden  to  the  rear,  to  Wilcox's  -brigw 
ade — ^which,  however,  had  not  retired  under  pressure  of  the 
enemy,  but  had  been  placed  in  position  by  its  commander,  under 
Longstreet's  orders — and  by  personal  appeals,  so  ardent  that 
tears  started  to  his  eyes,  he  besought  them  to  save  the  day,  and 
to  come  up  to  the  front  to  make  a  last  efiTort  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  now  confident  enemy*  Catching  the  spirit  of  the  com* 
mander,  the  brave  hut  jadod  men  moved  up  to  the  front,  reply- 
ing to  the  enemy's  cheers  with  shouts  and  yellf.  At  this  demon- 
stration, which  the  enemy  no  doubt  supposed  signified  heavy 
reintVtrcements,  he  stopped  his  advance,  and  surrendered  the  torn 
and  bloody  iield.  It  was  a  victory  narrowly  won,  and  marked 
the  last  effort  of  McClellan  to  recover  a  position  short  of  James 
Eiver. 

Frazier's  Farm  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  last  fight 
against  McGlellan,  and  was  so  designed.  Jackson  on  the  ene- 
my's rear,  Hnger  on  his  right  flank,  Longstreet  and  Hill  in  front 
of  him  on  the  Long  Bndge  Koad,  and  Holmes  and  H agrnder 
pushing  him  on  the  Malvern  IlilL  side— such  were  the  disposi* 
tions  of  Gen.  Lee.  They  constituted  a  perfect  plan  ;  they  should 
have  led  to  tlie  capture  and  destruction  of  McClellan ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  only  Generals  up  to  time  were  Lougstroet  and 
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Hill,  and  what  %vas  designed  as  decisive  proved  only  a  partial 
field,  adorned,  liowever,  with  a  crowniug  exhibitioQ  of  courage 
and  devotion. 

In  the  campaign  of  Northern  'Virginia,  the  diriaion  of  A.  F. 
HiU  was  sent  to  reinforce  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  had  been  dis* 
patched  to  check  the  advance  of  Pope.  With  this  illnBtrioiis 
commander  it  continaed  to  operate  dming  the  remainder  of  his 
brilliant  career;  and  among  the  last  words  of  Jackson,  in  the  de* 
liriam  of  death,  was  the  haljltual  plirase :  "  A,  P.  Hill,  prepare 
for  action  I  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  Hill  gallantly  main- 
tained the  prestige  he  had  already  won;  his  division  strongly 
Rnpporting  Ewell's  division  and  malving  a  vigonrous  fight.  In 
the  sn]>sequent  operatiuiis,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  inarching 
w  irli  Jackson  ou  his  flank  inuvemeat  towards  the  Bappahannock 
and  Manassas. 

At  the  second  battle  of  Mana^ssas,  lie  repeated  something  of 
the  desperate  drama  of  Frazier's  Farm.  In  the  first  day  of  the 
action,  the  evident  intention  of  the  enemy  was  to  turn  the  Con- 
federate left  and  overwhelm  Jackson's  corps  before  Longstreet 
came  up ;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  the  most  persistent  and  furi- 
ous onsets  were  made,  by  column  after  column  of  infantry,  ac- 
companied by  numerous  batterie  f'  artillery.  Soon  Hill's  re« 
serves  were  all  in,  and  up  to  six  o'clock,  his  divkion,  assisted  by 
tlie  Louisiana  brigade  of  Gen.  TTavf!.  commanded  by  Colonel 
Forno,  with  a  heroic  (Muirage  and  obstinacy  ahnost  beyond  par- 
allel, liad  met  and  repulsed  six  distinct  and  separate  assaults,  a 
portion  of  the  time  the  majority  of  tlie  men  being  witliout  a 
cartridge.  The  reply  of  the  gallant  Gregg  to  a  ineik>age  of  the 
commander  is  worthy  of  notice,  *'Tell  Gen.  HiU  that  my  ammu- 
nition is  exhausted,  but  that  I  will  hold  my  position  with  the 
bayonet."  The  enemy  prepared  for  a  last  and  determined  at- 
tempt. Their  seried  masses,  overwhelming  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  bold  bearing,  made  the  chance  of  victory  to  tremble 
in  the  balance ;  Hill's  own  division,  exhausted  by  seven  hours' 
unremitted  fighting,  hardly  one  round  of  ammunition  per  man 
remaining,  and  wealconed  in  all  things  pave  its  nnconqnerable 
spirit.  Casting  aliout  for  help,  fortunately  it  was  here  reported 
to  Gen.  lilll  that  the  brigades  of  Gens.  Lawton  and  Karly  were 
near  by,  and,  sending  for  them,  tiiey  promptly  moved  to  the 
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front  at  the  most  opportune  moment,  and  the  Inst  cliarge  of  the 
enemy  met  the  same  disabtrous  £at6  that  bad  befallen  those  pre- 
ceding it 

Tlie  next  day  (August  30,  1802,)  Hill's  division  again  en- 
gaged, and  ia.te  in  the  evening  it  was  ordered  hy  Jaekiioa  to  ad- 
vance in  ecbelon  of  brigades.  This  order  was  promptly  carried 
oat:  Pender,  Archer,  Thomas,  and  Branch  steadily  advancing. 
These  brigades  held  together,  and  drove  everything  before  them, 
capturing  two  batteries,  many  prisoners,  and  resting  at  night  on 
Bull  Ban. 

At  Sliarpsburg  we  find  a  record  of  brilliant  service  on  the 
part  of  A.  P.  Hill  unsurpassed  in  the  war.  Having  been  delay* 
ed  at  the  enrrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  he  did  not  arrive  upon 
the  hattle-field  of  Sharpsburg  until  half-past  two  in  tlin  afternoon, 
when  he  reported  to  Gen.  Lee,  and  was  ordered  to  take  position 
on  the  rij::;ht.  His  troops  Avere  not  in  a  moment  too  soon.  TJie 
enemy  had  already  advanced  in  three  lines,  had  broken  through 
Jones'  division,  captured  Mcintosh's  battery,  and  were  in  tlie 
full  tide  of  success.  With  a  yell  of  defiance,  Archer  charged 
them,  retook  Mcintosh's  gnns,  and  drove  them  back  pell-mell. 
Branch  and  Gregg,  with  their  old  veterans,  sternly  held  their 
ground,  and  ponring  in  destructive  volleys,  the  tide  of  the  en- 
emy surged  back,  and  l>realcing  in  confusion,  passed  out  of  sight 
Baring  this  attack  Pender^s  brigade  was  moved  from  the  right 
to  the  centre,  but  the  enemy  were  driven  back  without  actively 
engaging  thig  "brigade.  The  three  brigades  of  the  Hi  vision  ac- 
tively engaged  did  not  number  over  2,*mm)  men,  and  these,  with 
the  Itelp  oi  tlte  Bplendid  batteries,  di'ove  back  Burusidc's  corps 
of  15,000  men. 

Alter  the  battle  of  Sliarpbhurg,  when  Gen.  Lee  determined 
to  withdraw  from  Maryland,  Hitl's  division  was  directed  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  army ;  and  in  the  performance  of  this  daty 
enacted  one  of  the  most  terrible  episodes  of  the  war.  The  story 
of  Boteler's  Ford  is  one  at  which  the  imagination  shudders.  It 
taught  the  enemy  the  danger  of  pressing  a  retreating  army  ot 
veterans.  On  the  20th  September,  1862,  Lee's  army  was  well 
across  the  Potomac,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  some  brigades 
of  the  enemy  had  ventured  to  cross  during  the  preceding  night, 
and  were  making  preparations  to  hold  their  position.   Gen.  Jack- 
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Bon  at  once  ordered  A.  F.  Hill  to  take  his  diviBion  and  drive  the 
enemj  back.  The  Federals  had  lined  the  opposite  hills  with 
some  seventy  pieces  of  artillery;  and  the  infantry,  who  had 
crosscH,  lined  the  crest  of  the  high  banks  on  the  Virginia  shore. 
Hill's  lines  advanced  Bfrnultaneonslj  and  soon  encountered  the 
enemy.  Tlie  advance  was  made  in  the  face  of  a  trcmendona  fire 
of  artillery.  Tiie  iiilantrY  opposition  in  front  of  Grcij^'s  centre 
and  right  was  but  trilling  and  soon  bruslied  away.  The  enemy, 
however,  massed  in  front  of  Pender,  and,  extending,  eiideavonred 
to  turn  liid  left.  Gtsu.  Pender  became  liolly  engaged,  and  in- 
forming Archer  of  his  danger,  he  (Archer)  moved  by  the  left 
flank,  and,  forming  on  Pender^s  lefb,  a  simaltaneons  daring  charge 
was  made,  and  the  enemy  driven  pell-mell  into  the  river.  Then," 
writes  G^n.  Hill,  describing  the  action  with  graphic  pen,  "  eom> 
menced  the  most  terrible  slaughter  that  this  war  has  yet  wit- 
nessed.  The  broad  surface  of  the  Potomac  was  Uue  loith  the 
fioating  bodies  of  our  foe.  But  few  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
By  their  oxrn  account  they  lost  3,000  men  killed  and  drowned 
from  (,)ne  brigade  alone !  **  In  this  battle  Gen.  Hill  did  not  nse 
a  piece  («f  artillery  ;  but,  relying  on  the  musket  and  bayonet,  he 
puni-lied  the  enemy  beyond  precedent,  and  repaid,  in  one  tri- 
umphant hour,  all  the  suffering  and  injuries  of  a  campaign. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Gen.  Hill  is  so  merged  in  the  gen- 
eral record  of  the  Army  of  Korthem  Virginia  as  scarcely  to  claim 
particular  notice.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-General, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  three  corps  into  which  Gen.  Lee's 
army  was  then  divided.  In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  his 
was  the  first  corps  in  action  at  Gettysburg.  In  Gen.  Lee's  flank 
movement  of  the  same  year  to  get  between  Meade  and  Washing- 
ton  city,  A.  P.  Ilill  8u.stained  the  only  reverse  of  his  career,  and 
experienced  his  fii-st  defeat ;  he  having  fallen  npon  a  superiour 
force  of  the  eueuiy  at  Bristoe  Station,  concealed  by  the  railroad 
embanl<nient,  and  in  a  vain  etlV.rt  to  dislodgo  it  losing  several 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery.  It  is 
said  that  in  tlie  27th  2iorth  Carolina  infantry,  out  of  464  otiicei-s 
and  men  who  went  into  this  battle,  upwards  of  300  were  killed 
and  wounded,  in  a  less  time  than  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  momen- 
tous campaign  of  1864,  Gen.  Hill  was  again  conspicuous,  his 
corps,  with  that  of  Ewell,  opening  the  action  in  the  Wilder- 
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nees.  A  few  dajrs  thereafter  his  feeble  health  gave  way  corn* 
pletely,  and  he  was  unable  to  remain  on  dnty,  when  Geu*  Early 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  his  corps.  It  was  then  composed 
of  Heth's,  Wilcox's  and  Mahone's  (formerly  Anderson's)  divisions 
of  infantry,  and  three  battalions  of  artillery  under  Ool.  Walker ; 
the  infantry  numbering  about  13,000  muskets  for  duty. 

After  the  scenes  of  Spottsylvania  Oourt^House,  Gen.  TTIIl  re- 
ported for  duty,  resumed  command  of  bis  eorp?.  and  fought  it  to 
the  hi»t  day  in  front  cf  Petersltiii'g.  Ilis  next  important  sorvice 
of  thi6  period  was  the  battle  of  lieum's  Station,  whei  e,  on  the  iJ5th 
August,  18G4,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  liis  introiichments,  and 
at  the  eecond  assault  carried  his  entire  line.  Seven  stands  ot 
colours,  2,000  prisoners,  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken ; 
and  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Lee  were  obtained  for  the  gallant 
action.  The  command  of  Hill  engaged  in  this  assanlt  was  Cook's 
and  McEea's  North  Carolina  brigades,  under  Oen.  Heth,  and 
Lane's  North  Carolina  brigade  of  Wilcox'  division,  under  Geu. 
Connor,  with  Pegrara's  artillery. 

In  the  last  battle  of  Petei'sburg,  Gen.  A.  P.  HiU  fell  in  the 
flower  of  his \ont\\  and  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  havincr  ndiieved 
a  name  wholly  ideutiiied  with  the  Anny  of  No?-thern  \'iii!fiuia, 
and  tei  tninatiiig  his  career  with  melancholy  titness  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  that  arniv's  exiiitence.  He  had  desired  to  olttain  a 
nearer  view  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  during  the  attack 
of  the  2d  April,  1864,  and  leaving  his  staff  behind  in  a  place  of 
safety,  rode  forward,  accompanied  by  a  single  orderly,  and  soon 
came  upon  a  squad  of  Federals,  who  had  advanced  along  a 
ravine  £ir  beyond  their  lines.  He  immediately  ordered  them  to 
surrender,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  doing,  under  the  sup* 
position  that  a  column  of  troops  were  at  his  heels.  They  soon 
discovered  he  was  nearly  unattended,  and  &hot  him  through  the 
heart.  In  the  following  night  his  body  was  hastily  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Petersburg;  and  wliile  the  darkness  was  rifted  with 
explosion  after  explosion  of  niagazines  taken  up  all  aionif  the 
line  lo  liichinond,  and  while  through  pillars  of  tire  the  retreating 
army  took  its  way  into  the  great  hollowuess  of  the  night,  and 
while  conflagrations  and  horrid  sights  streamed  on  the  troubled 
air,  a  few  men  tarried  around  the  dead  fonn  of  the  warriour  and 
made  him  a  grave  in  peaceful  and  consecrated  ground. 
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Gen.  Hill  waa  of  slender  frame  and  delicate  health,  hat  of 
a  handsome  person  and  strangely  fascinating  manners.  He  had  a 
quick  and  retentive  intellect,  a  coi'dial  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, and  sensibilities  of  rare  refinement.  Of  his  nntiring  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  able  services  in  the  field,  it  is 
nnnecessary  to  speak.  To  his  ceaseless  care  of  his  men,  every 
veteran  of  hh  coininaiid  will  testify  ;  and  to  his  honour  be  it  said, 
in  every  position  he  lield.  the  liealth,  comfort  aiul  salety  of  his 
brave  cnmrades  were  considered  as  inferiour  only  to  the  impera- 
tive call  of  the  country.  Ilis  own  life  was  held  no  more  sacred 
than  a  private's ;  and  at  Williamsburg,  where  he  commanded  so 
ably,  and  won  a  Major^General's  wreath,  he  twice  saved,  by  his 
own  hand,  an  unknown  private  who  was  struggHng  in  pereonal 
combat.  During  many  campaigns,  Qen.  Hill  was  too  feeble  to 
continue  on  horseback,  and  was  dragged  from  field  to  field,  yet 
unwilling  to  be  absent  from  the  poet  of  duty  and  danger.  In  the 
campaign  of  the  last  year  of  the  war,  this  was  the  case,  though 
his  attending  physicians  were  then  urging  his  family  to  use  their 
influence  to  save  his  services  to  his  cmmtry,  by  indncinpf  him  to 
rest.  But  no  entreaty  could  avail;  tlic  iron  will  of  the  bravo 
man  spared  not  his  feeble  frame,  lie  had  returned  from  a  fur- 
lough coerced  by  his  Coiamanding  (jcucral,  iu  the  liopc  of  re- 
cruiting ids  health,  on  Friday  before  the  fatal  Sunday  ou  which 
he  fell.  In  his  death,  the  South  lost  a  noble  defender,  and  the 
State  of  yirgiida  not  the  least  of  her  many  military  ornaments 
in  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  XmZ. 

"Betbei  "  Hill  a  curiosltj  as  well  as  celebritj  of  the  war.— Hia  BevolutioDary  accetl* 
tiy.— ^Services  in  MexicOk— His  adventares  as  a  BrofesBor  and  Uieiraietir.—CatU)ta^ 
ties  of  "Hill's  A]gebra.*'->Tbe  affair  of  Bethel  and  its  6xaggerati(Hi.--Qeii.  Hill's 

acconnf  of  McClr'llan'a  retreat  from  Riclimoud.^ — Tlis  inost  mpniorab^c  tir.d  hr-roic  sor- 
Tioe  at  South  Mouataiu  Fam. — Gm.  Uill's  eriticiatn  of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.— 
Heioio  record  of  a  North  Oarolina  r^ment^^jien.  Hill  at  ChiolEamaaga.— Bemored 
fimm  oomiiuuid.~His  litenuy  exploits  and  eooeu(ridtia& 

TiiK  name  of  Daniel  ]I.  Hill — "  Bethel"  Hill,  as  he  was  pomo- 
times  called  in  the  canij) — a.  ii:\tive  of  Sonth  Carolina,  hnt  an  ar- 
dent citizen  of  North  Carolina,  a  devoted  lover  of  lus  adopted 
State,  belongs  to  the  curiusitiea  as  well  as  to  the  celebrities  of  the 
war.  His  personal  eccentricities,  his  literary  whims,  and  his  ad- 
yentares  in  the  Eoglish  language,  farniBhed  a  stock  of  curiosity 
and  amnsement  in  the  war.  He  bad  the  somewhat  eqaivocal 
reputation  of  a  man  who  ^'had  peculiar  notions*';  he  was  fre- 
quently charged  with  insnbordination ;  but  donbtfal  as  were  some 
of  the  parts  of  his  military  career,  he  was  a  grim  and  obstinate 
fighter,  and  on  one  occasion,  as  we  shall  see,  ho  was  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  critical  actions  of  the  war,  which 
eavcrl  the  campaign  in  Maryland,  made  Ids  repntation,  and  enti- 
tled liini  to  at  least  one  coiis^picuous  record  in  liidtory.  Whatever 
the  advers(i  criticisni  or  un|'leasant  remark  that  may  be  made 
upon  the  commander,  the  splendid  service  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
w^heii  he  held  McClellau's  whole  army  iu  check  at  South  Moun- 
tain Pass,  covered  the  capture  of  Hai  per'a  Forry,  and  sayed  Gen. 
Lee*8  army  from  an  attache  that  would  haye  divided  it,  and  per- 
haps have  destroyed  it  in  detail. 
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I).  TI.  llill  was  born  about  the  year  iS2n,  in  York  District, 
South  Carolina,  at  a  place  calleti  lUlVa  Iron  Works,  owned  by 
Hill  <fe  Havne — ^the  latter  oi'  ^\hom  was  brother  of  the  revolu- 
tiouary  hero  of  Cliarlestoii  i'aroe.  Tiie  British  troops  burned 
these  works  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  especially  on  acconnt  of  the 
active  participation  in  the  Kevolutionary  yrax  of  the  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  oar  sketch,  who  was  then  a  rebel  colonel,  and, 
besides  other  titles  to  fame,  obtained  the  credit  of  having  plan- 
ned the  famous  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  D.  H.  Hill  was  the 
youngest  of  six  sons.  All  of  them  obtained  disunction  in  differ* 
ent  careers,  and  furnish  an  uncommon  example  of  social  and 
professional  8uccepf=i  in  an  entire  family.  Gnidnatin^:  at  West 
Point  with  honour,  in  1842,  1).  H.  Ilill  entered  the  United  States 
Armv,  and  remained  in  it  luitil  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War.  lie  was  brevetted  cajttain  for  <j:aUant  and  rneritorions  eon- 
duct  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Ohurubusco.  He  afterwards 
obtained  another  brevet,  that  of  major,  at  the  storming  of  Oha- 
pultepec ;  and  here  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  the  second 
man  on  the  American  side  that  mounted  the  ramparts.  In  1849 
he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
Washington  College,  Yirginia,  where  he  filled  for  six  years  the 
chlair  of  Mathematics  and  Military  Tactics,  a  place  honoured  hy 
the  special  endowment  of  George  Washingtob,  and  called  the 
*'  Cincinnati  Chair."  His  failing  health  compelled  a  change  of 
climate,  and  he  aeoeptod  a  professnrphip  in  Davidson  College, 
IVortli  Carolina,  wliere  lie  eontinued  several  years.  He  left  this 
p(tr-iri(>n  to  hecomo  the  Pre^^idc  iU  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Military 
Institute,  located  at  Charlot;e;  and  from  this  iiourishing  school 
^f^s&  culled  much  of  the  generous  joutb  that  perished  in  the  w  ar. 

The  associations  of  Professor  Hill  at  Washington  College, 
Virginia,  was  the  occasion  of  his  advice  being  sought  by  the  vis- 
itors of  the  adjoining  Military  Institute  in  filling  the  vacancy  of 
one  of  the  chairs  of  that  school ;  and  he  strongly  recommended 
Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  probably  his  influence  secured  his  ap- 
pointment over  the  claims  of  several  more  pretentious  and  per^ 
sistent  candidates.  The  relations  of  these  two  men  were  very 
affectionate  and  hononralde.  Their  atlachment  commenced  at 
West  Point;  they  >erved  to<xPther  in  Mexic<)  in  man j  and  varied 
scenes  of  danger;  they  were  brothei-sj  in  teoiing and  aifectiou  long 
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before  they  married  BiBtens,  and  contracted  in  reality  a  firatemal 
tie.  They  both  married  daughters  of  "Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  son  of 
a  Bevolutionary  patriot,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  gifted,  ac^ 
complished,  and  talented  men  Xorth  Carolina  ever  prodaced. 

Before  winning  historic  renown  in  the  recent  war,  D.  H.  Hill 
liad  Bome  adventures  as  a  literary  author,  and  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  not  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  mJlitary  science. 
Ho  was  the  author  of  two  theological  works — "  The  SertTion  on 
the  Mount,"  and  "  The  Crucilixion."  These  works  were  pub- 
lisher!, six  or  i^even  vears  ago,  bv  the  Presbvtenan  Board  of  Pub- 
licatiou,  and  were  well  received  in  the  Christian  literary  world. 
The  cliaracter  of  the  man  was,  how^ever,  better  displayed,  and 
his  strong  eccentricities  cropped  ont  in  au  attempt  at  some  ele- 
mentary educational  works,  a  Sonthem  Series.''  In  his  design 
of  instmction  for  the  youth  of  Davidson  College,  an  element  of 
JTankie^hobia  was  curiously  incorporated,  and  lessons  of  "South- 
em  spirit "  taught  with  a  remarkable  ingenuity.  One  would 
think  it  rather  difficult  to  give  mathematical  instruction  such  a 
form  as  to  imbue  pupils  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  Korth. 
Put  TTill  attempted  the  wor1<,  and  produced  some  curiosities  of 
arithitietic  not  to  Tie  tV>uiid  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  Helmed 
problems  beginning  in  tiie  following  style: 

"A  Yankee  mixes  a  certain  quantity  of  wooden  nutmegs, 
which  cost  him  one-fourtli  cent  apiece,  with  a  (quantity  of  real 
nutmegs,  worth  four  cents  apiece,"  etc. 

"A  Nofik&m  railroad  is  assessed  $120,000  damages  for  con- 
tusions and  broken  limbs  caused  by  a  collision  of  cars.'' 

*'The  years  in  which  the  Governors  of  Massachasetts  and 
Connecticut  send  treasonable  messages  to  their  respective  legis- 
latui^s,  is  expressed  by  four  digits."  . 

<'The  field  of  battle  of  Buena  Tista  is  six  and  a  half  miles 
from  Saltillo.  Two  Indiana  volunteers  ran  away  from  the  field 
of  battle  at  the  same  rime.  itc.  etc. 

Hill  comrncncod  lu's  e;ircor  in  tlio  war  ns  Colonel  of  the  First 
North  Carolina  Tlegiinent,  and  fought  liis  first  action  at  Big 
Bethel,  which  was  magniiied  into  a  great  ariair  by  tlie  uewspa- 
pers,  taken  as  a  test  of  "  relative  manhood,"  ^d  treated  as  a 
considerable  victory,  until  larger  actions  of  the  war  displaced  it 
In  public  attention,  and  put  it  almost  out  of  the  memory  of  men. 
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The  action,  iudeed,  was  of  no  significance.  It  is  amusing,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  to  read  the  grandiose  official  report 
of  this  action,  in  wliicli,  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates,  "one 
man  and  a  mule  were  killed/'  and  the  two  forces  were  never  in 
contact,  and  to  note  the  expressions  of  repulsing  "  desperate  as- 
saults/' and  pnrsaing  till  the  retreat  became  a  rout,"  <&c.,  when 
the  fact  was  the  Confederates,  after  the  action,  retired  from  the 
ground,  and  were  satisfied  to  have  cheched  Butler's  column  hj 
their  batteries.  But  the  extravagant  laudation  of  this  affair  took 
place  wlien  tlio  whole  country  was  in  the  fever  of  high  expectar 
tions,  and  inclined  to  catch  at  any  passing  event  as  the  true  com- 
mencement of  the  s^roat  proccpsion  of  hostlHties ;  and  the  Con- 
federate cotrimander  at  Betliel  nndoubtodlj  felt  the  influence  of 
the  excitement,  and  may  be  pai'doned  somewliat  tor  writiog  un- 
der its  inspiration. 

In  the  battles  around  liichuiond,  Hill,  now  promoted  a  Ma- 
jor-General, made  a  bloodier  record,  and  lost  3,955  men.  In 
these  battles  he  was  temporarily  joined  with  Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  suffered  greatly  at  Halvem  Hill,  where  he  attacked  prema- 
turely, and  without  the  supports  he  had  expected.  In  his  quaint, 
and  sometimes  strong  language,  he  wrote  in  his  official  report : 
''The  Yankees  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  their  dead  unburied, 
their  wounded  on  the  ground,  three  pieces  of  artillery  aban- 
doned, and  thousands  of  snperiour  rifles  thrown  away.  The 
wheat-fields  at  Shirley  vrore  all  trampled  down  hy  the  frightened 
herd.  Numei'ous  wagons  and  ambulances  were  found  stuck  in 
the  mud,  i)/pical  of  Yanhe^  progress  in  th'^  ?/'(*r."  The  seven 
days'  battles  he  declared  had  resulted  m  lifting  the  Young  Xa- 
poleon  from  his  intrcnchments  around  the  city,  and  setting  him 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  James  Biver,  twenty-five  miles  fur^ 
ther  off." 

The  most  memorable  service  of  Gen.  Hill,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  occurred  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  is  written 
in  ineffaceable  characters  of  glory .  He  had  been  left  at  Petersbui^ 
when  Gen.  Lee  moved  into  Northern  Tirginia,  and  joined  the 
main  army  at  Ohantilly,  a  few  days  after  the  battles  of  second 
Manapfsap,  when  he  wn«  c'iven  command  of  McLaws'  division  and 
three  brigades  f)f  his  own  division.  Tn  the  movement  into  ^lary- 
land,  when  Jackson  was  diverted  to  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
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Hill  was  ordered  to  gaard  the  pass  in  the  BlneEidge,  near  Boonc- 
boro.  On  the  14th  September,  1862,  it  was  discovered  that 
McClellan  was  attempting  this  pass  with  the  bnik  of  his  army,  and 
Gen.  Lee  at  once  directed  the  larger  portion  of  Longstreet's  force 
to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action.  Bat  before  this  reinforcement 
arrived,  D.  II.  HOI  had  to  bear  tbe  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack, 
and  for  fire  hours  he  held  his  ground  and  clnng  to  the  critical 
position  figainst  odds  which  had  not  yet  occurred  in  the  war.  It 
was?  y)erhapis  well  for  him  that  McClellan  and  his  subordinates 
were  unaware  of  the  small  force  wliieli  presented  so  bold  a  front. 
Franklin  pressed  forward  on  the  lef!,  Tteiio  in  tlie  centre,  and 
Hooker  on  the  right;  whilbt  the  two  coi])s  under  Suiniier*s  com- 
mand were  moved  up  in  support.  Tlie  main  brunt  of  the  aclioa 
fell  on  Franklin  and  Eeno,  bnt  the  battle  was  fought  in  a  great 
measnre  with  artillery,  and  took  place  under  the  eyes  of  Gens. 
McClellan  and  Bamside,  who  were  in  rear  of  the  centre  column. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Longstreet  reached  the 
ground  and  threw  his  jaded  troops  into  the  action.  It  continued 
until  nightfall,  neither  side  obtaining  any  advantage.  But  Hill 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  required — ^the  delay  of  McClellan's 
army  until  Harper's  Ferry  could  n  ot  he  relieved.  Tlie  position  had 
l»een  held  until  Jackson  had  completed  the  capture  of  this  place  ; 
and  as  the  Federals  prepared  to  renew  the  attack  on  tlio  follow- 
ing nu»rning,  they  weri-  di.-^concerted  by  the  cessatirai  of  firing  in 
that  direction,  proclaiuiing,  as  they  well  know,  the  surrender  of 
the  place. 

The  battle  of  South  Mountain,  as  far  as  the  division  of  D.  H. 
Hill  is  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble and  creditable  of  the  war.  The  division  had  marched  all  the 
way  from  Bichmond,  and  the  straggling  had  been  enormous,  in 
consequence  of  licavy  marches,  deficient  commissariat,  want  of 
shoes,  and  inefficient  officers.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the  divi- 
sion numbered  less  than  five  thousand  men  on  the  morning  of  tlio 
14th  September,  and  had  five  roads  to  guard,  extending  over  a 
space  of  as  many  miles.  This  small  force  successfully  resisted, 
without  support,  for  five  or  six  hours,  tlie  wliole  of  McClellan's 
army,  and  when  its  supports  were  beaten,  still  held  the  roads,  so 
that  retreat  was  efi'ected  without  the  loss  of  a  gun,  a  wagon,  or  an 
ambulance.   During  the  night  Hill  retired  towards  Sharpsburg, 
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where  Gren.  Lee  was  collecting  his  forces  and  patting  them  in 
line  for  a  decisive  battle.* 

Of  the  battle  of  Sharpsbnrg,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  has  made  a 
caustic  criticism.  He  says  :  "It  was  a  gnccoss,  so  far  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Yankees  to  curry  tlie  position  they  assailed.  It  wonld, 
however,  have  been  a  glorious  victory  for  tis.  bat  for  three  causes. 
1.  The  separation  of  our  forces.  Had  McLaws  and  K.  II.  An- 
derson been  tliere  eai-Iier  in  tho  morning  the  battle  would  not 
have  lasted  two  hours,  and  would  have  been  biguallj  disastrous 
to  the  Yankees.  2.  The  bad  handling  of  our  artillery.  This 
could  not  cope  with  ihe  Bupcrior  weight,  calibre,  range, and  miuiber 
of  the  Yankee  gnns.  Hence  it  oaght  only  to  have  been  osed 
against  masses  of  infantry.  On  the  contrary,  oar  guns  wera  made 
to  reply  to  the  Yankee  guns,  and  were  smashed  ap  or  withdrawn 
before  they  could  be  effectaally  tamed  against  massive  columns  of 
attack.  An  artillery  dael  between  the  Washington  artillery  and 
the  Yankee  batteries  across  the  Antietam,  on  the  16th,  was  the 
most  melancholy  farce  in  the  war.  3.  The  enormous  stra^ling. 
The  battle  was  fought  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Had 
all  our  stragglers?  been  up,  MeOIellan's  army  would  have  been 
crufhed  or  annihilated.  Doubtless  the  want  of  phoos,  want  o£ 
food  and  physical  exhaustion  had  kept  many  brave  men  from  be* 
iiii;  with  the  army.  But  thousands  of  thieving  pohroons  had 
kept  away  from  slieer  cowardice.  The  blraggler  is  generally  a 
thief  and  always  a  coward,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame ;  he  caa 
only  be  kept  in  the  ranks  by  a  strict  and  sangainary  discipline." 

To  the  behaviour  of  one  of  his  North  Carolina  regiments — the 
Fourth — Gen.  Hill  paid  an  extraordinary  tribute.  He  said:  '^This 
gallant  regiment,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  troops 

*  Anfl  yot  in  this  action,  so  sliameful  to  McClellan,  that  coinina.u.Ier  Iiad  LIk;  liardi- 
hood  to  daJm  a  victory,  and  to  dispatcli  to  Washington  the  foliowiuj,'  absurd  aiu'S: 

Heas-Quabters  of  thb  Akmt  of  raa  Potouao,  Sepk  15^  1802^  8  a.m. 

IhUmnj  W.  ffaUecJi,  Commander-inrChiif: 

I  have  just  learasd  fxGOk  General  Uookcr,  ia  the  adyanoo,  who  states  that  tho  in- 
IbrmstloD  is  perfectlj  rdiabl6)  that  tho  enomy  is  making  for  the  river  in  »  perfbct 
paoio;  andGonerjiI  L&e  stated  last  night,  publicly,  that  he  must  admit  they  hud  beea 
phnokingly  wliq[iped.  I  am  himying  ereiTtbiiig  ibrwird  to  press  their  retreat  to  the 

UtlUUtit. 

OiOBft*  B.  MoGuLUur. 
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in  the' world,  for  gallantry,  subordination  and  propriety,  was  com 
manded  by  the  heroic  Captnin  Marsh,  and.  aftet-  his  fall,  by  the 
equally  heroic  Captain  Latham,  who  shared  the  same  fate.  All 
tliL'  ofHeers  of  this  nobic  regiment,  present  at  Sliarpsburg,  were 
killed  ur  wounded." 

In  July,  D.  H.  Hill  was  made  a  Licutcimnt-General ; 

but  his  promotion  was  sliortly  followed  by  a  fall  from  executive 
favour  that  practically  terminated  his  military  career.  In  the 
fore-part  of  this  year  he  had  been  operating  with  Longstreet  in 
South  Virginia,  and  for  some  time  held  the  defences  of  Richmond; 
and  thence  he  was  sent  to  reinforce  Bragg  in  the  West,  and  to 
take  an  unfortunate  part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  the 
division  (  f  Clebnrne  and  that  of  Breckinridge,  having  come  up 
from  the  Mississippi,  was  assigned  to  hfs  corps.  In  this  action 
Ilill  was  charged  by  Gen.  Bracrpr  with  a  contumacious  disobedi- 
ence of  orders;  he  refusing  to  attack,  in  coMjunctlon  with  Hind- 
man,  a  eorpf  of  the  eneiuy  at  the  foot  of  one  of  tlie  gaps  of  t!ie 
mountains,  wliich  the  Commanding  General  had  designated  tVu- 
dest  ruction,  and  again  delaying  to  open  the  battle  under  Folk  as 
wing  commander.  On  the  subject  of  these  charges  there  lias 
been  mncb  recrimination,  and  no  little  confusion  in  the  statement 
of  the  facts.  Of  his  failure  to  come  to  time  in  the  second  day's 
battle.  Gen.  Hill  makes  the  following  explanation  in  his  offi- 
cial report :  ^  About  midnight,  Lieut-CoL  Anderson,  Adjt^en., 
reported  that  my  corps  had  been  placed  under  command  of  Licut.- 
Gkn.  Polk,  as  wing  commander,  and  that  the  General  wished  to 
see  me  that  night  at  Alexander's  Bridge  (three  mOes  distant.)  I 
was  much  exhausted,  haring  Tx^en  in  the  saddle  from  dawn  to 
midnight,  and  resolved  to  rest  till  three  o'clock.  At  that  hour  i 
went  to  Alexanderb  Di  idge,  but  failing  to  find  the  courier  whom 
Gen.  Polk  had  placed  there  to  conduct  me  to  his  tent,  I  rode  for- 
ward to  tlie  line  of  buttle,  Avhich  1  reached  a  little  after  day- 
light on  the  20th.  Gen.  Breckinridge  bad  not  yet  got  into  poei* 
tion,  as  Gen.  Polk  had  permitted  hiiu  to  rest  the  night  before  on 
account  of  the  wearied  condition  of  the  men.  Bepeated  and 
urgent  oi'ders  had  been  issued  from  the  corps  headquarters,  in 
regard  to  keeping  rations  for  three  days  constantly  on  hand.  But 
owing  to  difficulties,  and  possibly  to  want  of  attention,  sotne  of 
the  men  had  been  without  food  the  day  before,  and  a  division 
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had  itB  rations  for  that  day  nnissned,  bat  cooked  and  on  hand. 
Orders  were  given  for  their  prompt  issue. 

**  At  7.26  A.  M.,  an  order  was  shown  me,  just  received  from 
Lieut.-Gen.  Folk  and  addressed  to  my  division  commanders,  and 

directing  them  to  advance  at  once  upon  the  enemy.  TIic  reason 
given  for  the  issno  of  the  order  directly  to  them  was  that  he  (Gen. 
Pol]<)  had  not  becti  able  to  tiud  the  corps  curifiiaiider.  I  iiuuie- 
diaiely  replied  to  the  note,  saying  that  Brig.-ixen.  Jacktjou'ns  brig- 
ade, of  his  corps,  was  at  right  ancrlea  to  ray  line,  that  my  men 
were  getting  their  rations,  and  tiiat  they  could  iiiiibli  eating 
while  we  were  adjnsting  the  line  of  battle.  Gen.  Polk  soon  after 
came  on  the  field,  and  made  no  objeotion  to  this  delay." 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  which  cost  Gen.  Hill  his  com- 
mand we  do  not  propose  to  determine,  althougli  we  think  we  may 
safely  risk  the  general  remark  that  the  penalty  of  relief  from  his 
command  was  out  of  proportirui  to  his  oifence.  His  past  record 
entitled  him  to  consideration ;  he  had  foaght  hard  and  done  mer- 
itorious service;  and  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  painfnl  to 
liiid  himself  redneed  to  a  tigure  commanding  State  and  local 
forces,  and  utterly  lost  to  public  attention  in  the  last  periods  of 
the  war. 

The  literary  exploits  of  Gen.  Hill  made  hltn  curiously  noticed 
in  the  war,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  hnut  after  rade  and 
shallow  eccentricities.  In  his  official  reports  he  carefully  es* 
chewed  the  ordinary  style  of  such  documents,  and  worried  the 
War  Department  with  conceits  and  puns  to  which  they  were  lit- 
tle used  in  the  literature  of  the  war.  The  enemy  he  officially 
designated  as  **  Yankees,"  sometimes  **  infernal  Yankees,"  occa- 
sionally "the  pirates  and  scoundrels."  Of  an  attempt  of  the 
Yankees  to  cross  the  river  at  Fredericksburg  (1862),  he  wrote  to 
tlie  War  Department :  "  Finding  the  fire  too  liot  t'>r  tliem.  they 
Hed  back  to  town,  w  here  they  were  sheltered  from  Cartei'"t>  lire. 
Hardaway  contin aed  to  pelt  them;  and  to  stop  his  fire  (as  is  sup- 
posed) the  ruttiaiis  coiiuaenced  shelling  the  town,  full  of*  woinen 
and  childieii.  Tliu  town  was  partially  destroyed,  but  a  uierciiul 
God  kindly  protected  the  inoffensive  inhabitants.  A  dog  was 
IcUled  and  a  negro  vmtnded;  no  other  living  being  was  injared. 
Finding  that  Hardaway's  fire  did  not  slacken,  the  pirates  fled 
down  the  river.    From  Yankee  sources  we  learned  that  the 
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pirates  lost  six  killed  and  twenty  woanded.  Wbether  tliey  over- 
estimated or  under-estimated  their  loss  I  do  not  know.  Tkeij 
sometimes  lie  on  one  sijp,  and  sometimes  on  mioiher.^^  Occa- 
sionally a  }>im  was  cmj'loyed  to  put  the  cncriiy  to  ridicule — such 
as  \vi>nl(i  hiivc  caused  Dr.  Johnson  to  button  up  Lib  pockelts  iii  a 
hurry,  and  doubtless  were  but  little  relished  by  the  severe  and 
ascetic  Mr.  Seddon,  tlie  Secretary  of  War.  When  he  held  Bich- 
mond  against  some  demonstrations  of  Gen.  Dlx  on  the  Penin' 
snla,  he  once  dispatched  to  the  War  Department  tliat  the  ene- 
my's "Army  of  the  Pamnnkey,"  or  ^the  Monkey  Army^  was 
retiring.  In  another  official  correspondence  he  recommended 
that  engineers  be  put  to  work,  with  orders  to  leave  their  **  kid 
gloves  behind."  At  otlier  times  the  literary  affectation  of  Gen. 
Hill  broke  out  into  strangely  coined  words — a  jargon  that  had  no 
place  in  tlie  dictionaries.  Stonewall  Jacksori  was  described  as 
liaviiig  a  good  deal  of  outcotnc  in  liini;  nuiBicians  were  denied 
furloughs  on  the  gfounil  that  il«ihtera  were  to  be  ])referred  to 
tooth's; and  on  one  occa^ion  the  unclean  conceit  was  exjiressed 
that  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  go  home  for  short  periods  and 
visit  the  women  of  the  country  for  fear  that "  the  stay-at-homes'' 
would  propagate  a  race  of  cowards  I 

These  literary  crudities  and  conceits  are  coarse  and  unpleas- 
ant enough.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  such  faults  were  brushed 
from  a  character  which  is  said  to  contain  much  ingrained  good, 
a  real  and  hearty  benevolence,  which,  badsed  by  and  attesting 
the  manhood  of  Horth  Carolina,  achieved  a  Thermopylse  in  the 
war,  wlilch  liad  no  small  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  South, 
and  asserted  a  place  in  tender  and  proud  memories  of  the  lost 
cause. 

On  the  return  of  peace  Gen.  llill  betook  liiniself  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  has  since  tnlited  at  Charlotte,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  a 
ixn^aziuc,  designated,  by  a  singular  £gai*e  of  rhetoric, The  Land 
We  Love."  In  person  the  General  is  about  the  medium  height 
and  well  proportioned.  He  has  dark  eyes  and  hair,  which  is  be- 
coming slightly  tinged  with  gray.  He  has  a  serious  military 
bearing,  and  carried  through  the  war  the  reputation  of  a  very 
rigid  disoipUnarian. 
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CHAPXEB  XL. 

G«Q.  £wcU  as  the  oompaiuoii  and  triend  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — His  military  life  «d> 
terioor  to  1861.— Ourioua  apparition  at  Bairfax  Ooart-Hoafle.— Hia  share  in  Jack> 
soil's  Valley  caiuimign.—Cfrofl8  Keya."- Port  Eepublic. — Compliment  to  "the  5£ary- 
land  Lino." — Oen.  Ewcll  wonr>d*>d  at  Gn  ivttoii. — He  succeeds  to  Stonewall  Jack- 
sou's  commani — Enacts  pari  oi  the  old  drama  at  Windiester.'^ervioes  in  18«>4.— 
Ha  oonuiiands  the  Department  of  Hienrink— Borning  of  the  dty  of  Richmond. 

TiTE  companion-in-urms  and  trusted  friend  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son ;  tiie  successor  to  the  cornniaud  of  the  dead  hero,  leading  it 
from  Chanceilorsvillc  to  other  brilliant  fields  of  service;  the 
maimed  and  worn  hero  of  memorable  battles,  liichaid  S.  Ewell, 
was  one  of  the  galaxy  of  stars  that  illaminated  the  history  of  Lee's 
army ;  one  of  that  extraordinary  oompany  of  Yirginians  who  wrote 
their  names  and  that  of  their  State  high  in  the  most  glorious  records 
of  the  war. 

In  1830  Ewell  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  graduated  on  the  30th  June,  1840,  receiving  an  appointment 

aa  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  Cavalry  on  the  Ist  July,  On  the 
lOtli  September,  IS  J5,  he  was  made  first-lieutenant,  and  with  that 
rank  wont  into  ihe  Mexican  war.  serving  in  Col.  Mason's  dragoons, 
and  obtained  promotion  to  a  captaincy  for  gallnnt  conduct  at  Con- 
treras  and  Cherabusco.  He  afterwards  scr\  e<l  in  New  Mexico. 
When  the  Stale  of  Virginia  seceded,  he  returned  there,  and  oilbred 
bis  aword  to  the  Confaderate  cause.  A  brother,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  intelligent  scholars  of  the  South,  the  honoured  Presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  a  classmate,  we  believe, 
of  Gen.  Lee  at  West  Point,  also  assumed  the  military  office,  and 
saw  some  of  the  hardest  service  of  the  war  on  ihe  staff  of  Gen. 
Johnston. 
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The  first  appearance  of  EicLard  S.  Ewell  in  the  war  occurred 
in  a  surprise  by  the  enemy  of  Fairfax  Court-Houae,  a  village  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Washington,  and  was  attended  by  some  Indicrous 
circurn=tanc(  s.  In  the  night  of  the  31st  May,  1801,  a  body  of 
Federal  cavalry  da^^liod  into  the  village  and  surprised  the  Warren- 
ton  liiilv?  there,  who,  badly  armed,  and  with  rifles  without  bay- 
onets, had  to  encounter  United  States  regulars,  armed  with  sabres, 
carbines,  and  revolvers.  The  enemy  galloped  through  the  street^ 
and  fired  at  the  quarters  of  the  troops,  a  random  shot  killing  Capt. 
Marr,  as  he  was  selecting  ground  on  which  to  form  his  troops. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  added  to  the  confusion,  which  was  at  its 
height,  when  a  figure,  only  partly  dressed,  dashed  forward,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  forty-three  members  of  the  Warrenton  Rifles, 
who  were  already  drawn  up  to  receive  the  enemy.  Having  de- 
ployed the  men  behind  a  fence,  he  advanced  towards  the  Federal 
cavalry,  who  were  galloping  back  and  firing  rl<^ht  and  left  in  the 
darkness.  In  a  moment  they  were  called  upon  to  ''Halt !  "  by  the 
new  leader  of  the  Confederates,  who  was,  in  fact,  none  other  than 
Colonel,  afterwards  Lieu  tenant-General  Ewell.  lie  had  rushed 
from  his  bed  without  stopping  to  complete  his  attire  j  but,  in  ilie 
blackness  of  the  night,  his  white  shirt  proved  a  sure  mark.  A  ball 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  disabled  him ;  when  Ex-Gover- 
nor  Smith  ("  Extra  Billy  "),  who  was  also  accidentally  in  the  vil- 
lage, took  the  command  and  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
en^y,  who  fled  by  a  cross-road  to  Alexandria. 

At  Manassas,  1861,  Ewell  commanded  a  brigade,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  actively  engaged  in  that  first  important  conflict  of 
arms.  Ilis  efficient  and  distinguished  service  commenced  when  he 
was  sent  to  reinforce  Jackson  in  the  Vallc\^  of  the  Shenandoah; 
and  to  thifs  caiupaign  he  made  a  most  important  coiitril)ution, 
fairly  dividing  its  honours  with  liis  superiour.  At  Cross  Keys, 
with  I-Jlzey's,  Trimble's  arid  Stewart's  brigiidcs — Taylor's  brigade 
having  been  ordered  to  Port  iiepublio — ^short  of  five  thousand 
men,  he  engaged  Fremont's  army ;  and  unaided  by  Jackson's  pres- 
ence, without  any  support  whatever  from  him,  and  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  retreat  barred  by  a  river  in  his  rear,  he  fought  a  most 
difficult  battle,  and  achieved  the  twin  decisive  victory  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  general  features  of  the  ground  on  which  be  fought 
were  a  valley  and  rivulet  in  his  front,  woods  on  both  flanks,  and 
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a  field  of  some  handreds  of  acres  where  the  road  crossed  the  centre 
of  his  line.   In  this  well«selected  position  he  repulsed  the  enemy 

witli  signal  loss,  and  broke  t"he  combination  to  intercept  Jackson's 
retreat.  At  the  close  of  the  notion,  the  order  of  inarch  of  Gen. 
Fremont  was  fouud  on  a  sUitl-onicer  \\-lio  liail  Vteen  takvui  jjrisoner. 
It  showed  seven  brigaded  of  inliuilr^',  bcbules  numerous  cavalry. 
Ewcll  bad  Lad  only  three  small  biigades  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  action,  and  no  cavalry  at  any  time.* 

At  Port  Bepablio  Gen.  Jackson  finally  carried  the  day  by 
taking  a  commanding  position  crowned  by  the  enemy's  artillery; 
but  previous  to  this  assault  there  had  been  a  crisis  in  which  the 
enemy  had  nearly  pierced  the  centre  of  Jackson's  feeble  line,  and 
the  timely  arrival  of  Ewell  made  a  saving  diversion,  his  impetuous 
advance  and  fierce  action  recovering  the  field  when  it  was  to  all 
appearances  lost  "When  Gen.  Ewell,  crossing  the  South  lUver, 
hurried  to  the  front,  he  found  "Winder  forced  back,  and  two  brig- 
ades of  the  enemy  advaticin;:!  through  llie  Confederate  centre. 
He  at  once  launched  against  ilie  ll-^nk  of  the  attacking  column  two 
regiments — the  44th  and  5sih  A'irglnia — and  poured  in  a  galling 
iire,  driving  the  enemy  back  for  the  lirat  time  that  day,  and  en- 
abling Winder's  scattered  infantry  to  re£>rm,  while  the  batteries 
of  Chew,  Brockenborough,  Oourtenay  and  Bains  reinstated  the 
battle. 

These  services  of  Ewell  in  the  Valley  campaign  were  of  the 
last  importance,  and  it  is  easily  seen  how  much  0t  n.  Jackson  was 
indebted  to  them,  especially  in  the  extrication  of  his  army.  In 
his  official  account  of  the  campaign,  Gen.  Ewell  makes  a  generous 

*  Hr.  JohnEston  Oooke,  m  one  of  his  adndnlild  sketches  of  the  war,  thus  unites 
of  "Gross  Ktiyft "  and  its  hero. 

"  Tt  was  one  rtf  the  '  neatf'st '  fi^l;ta  <  f  the  war.  It  may  be  said  of  the  goldler  who 
conimaniieU  the  t^outh^rners  there  that  he  tltougkt  that '  war  meaut  J^lhi,  and  that 
fight  meant  Ml'  He  threw  forward  his  ri^t;  drove  the  enemy  half  a  mile^ 
brought  up  his  left,  was  about  to  push  forward,  when,  just  at  ni^tfoll,  Jackson 
Bcnt  him  an  order  to  withdraw,  with  the  nudn  body  of  his  oommand,  to  Port  Be> 
public 

"Ewell  obeyed,  and  put  his  oolnmn  in  motion,  learing  only  a  small  force  to  ob* 

serve  the  enemy.  lie  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  and  was  seen  helping  tho 
wounded  to  mount  upon  horseback.  To  those  too  badly  hurt  to  be  moved  firom  the 
ground,  h&  gave  mooey  for  their  neoessities  out  of  his  owa  pocket. 

"  Health  to  you,  Qenerall  wherever  you  may  be.  A  heart  of  steel  be«t  in  your 
breast  in  old  days,  but  at  Gross  Keys  the  groans  of  the  wounded  melted  it." 
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remark,  which  should  not  be  omitted  here,  as  it  contains  a  tribute 
to  the  Maryland  soldiers  in  his  command,  who,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  never  obtained  their  just  dues  of  praise  in  the  war.   It  is 

Tjndcnialjle  that  they  were  often  grndgingly  mentioned  by  the 
officers  from  other  States  who  coniniaudcd  these  noble  expatriated 
men,  wlio,  defeated  an<l  euibarra.'^sed  in  the  oriranization  of  a 
"Maryland  Liae,""  and  mixed  in  other  conimands,  bail  but  littJc 
opportunity  to  illustrate  the  gallantry  of  their  State,  (ion.  Ewell 
said:  "The  history  of  the  Maryland  r^ment,  gullanlly  coui- 
manded  by  Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson  daring  the  campaign  of 
the  Valley,  would  be  the  history  of  every  action  from  Front 
Royal  to  Cross  Keys,  On  the  6th  June,  1862,  near  Harrisonburg, 
the  58th  Virginia  regiment  was  engaged  with  the  Pennsylvania 
"Bucktails,'*  the  fighting  being  close  and  bloody.  Colonel  John^ 
son  came  up  with  his  regiment  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  affiur, 
and,  by  a  dashing  charge  in  flank,  drove  the  enemy  off  with 
beavy  loss,  capturing  the  lieutenant  colonel  (Kane)  commanding. 
In  coniinernoration  of  tbeir  ^^allarit  eonduct,  1  ordered  one  of  the 
captured  bucktads  to  be  ajij^ended  a.s  a  trophy  to  their  flaj!;.  The 
gallantry  of  the  regiment  on  this  oceasion  is  worthy  f)f  arkuowl- 
edgment  from  a  higher  source,  more  particularly  as  tljey  avenged 
the  death  of  the  gallant  Gen.  Ashby,  who  fell  at  the  same  time. 
Two  colour-bearers  were  shot  down  in  succession,  but  each  time 
the  colours  were  caught  before  reaching  the  ground,  and  were 
finally  borne  by  Corporal  Shanks  to  the  close  of  the  action." 

At  Cedar  Bun,  Gen.  Ewell  was  again  conspicuously  cooperat* 
ing  with  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  won  additional  laurels  on  that 
field.  He  thence  marched  towards  Manassas;  and  in  the  Imttle 
of  Groveton  that  preceded  the  severer  conflicts  on  these  historic 
plains,  be  was  shut  down  and  desperately  wounded.  A  rillc-bnll 
struck  his  knee,  and  the  joint  wns  fo  shattered  that  amputation 
was  necessary  to  save  his  lile.  Dining  the  remainder  of  Jaeksors's 
career  Ewell  was  unable  to  return  to  the  iield  and  fight  by  the 
side  of  the  great  commander  who  had  honoured  him  with  all  of 
his  confidence,  and  openly  and  officially  credited  him  with  a  large 
share  of  the  victories  ascribed  to  himself. 

On  the  29th  May,  1868,  Ewell  was  able  to  rejoin  the  Army  of 
Northern  Viiginia  at  Hamilton's  Crossing,  near  Fredericksburg, 
lie  had  been  made  a  Lieutenant*General,  and  had  now  command 
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of  one  of  the  tbree  large  corps  (JacksoB^s  old  corps  incorporated 
with  him)  into  which  Lee's  army  harl  been  divided.  Tt  was  emi- 
nently fit  that  he  should  sacoeed  to  the  command  of  his  great 
guide  and  friend ;  and  the  presence  of  the  maimed  body  of  the 
dt'termined  commander  strapped  on  his  hori=!C,  or  moving  with 
dilliciilty  on  crulclics  when  dismounted,  wiu'^  an  insj)iraLion  to  the 
trootis.  in  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  visitation  of  the 
dead  wurriour  to  lus  fi>rrner  comrades.  The  newspapers  described 
him  as  u  re-auimale  Jackson,  wheu,  leadiu<j  the  van  of  Lee's  army 
into  Pennsylvania,  he  barst  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  re^nacted  part  of  the  old  drama  there  in  captoring  Winches* 
ter,  and  paralyzing  the  enemy  as  by  an  apparition  from  the  dead. 
He  had  sacceeded  to  much  of  Jackson's  spirit  in  other  things  than 
the  quickness  and  ardour  of  bis  strokes  in  battle.  To  the  influence 
and  Christian  conversation  of  this  leader  Cbn.  Ewell  is  said  to 
bare  owed,  under  God,  his  remarkable  conversion  Irom  the  reckless 
and  profane  habits  of  the  camp  to  a  life  of  great  piety  and  dose 
communion  wiih  the  Church. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  and  in  the  hardest  battles  of 
18G4,  E well's  corps  was  generally  in  advance,  and  always  in 
conspicuous  positions,  tnaking  a  record  of  honour,  and  identifying 
its  name  with  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  the  war.  In  the  Wil- 
derness, more  than  a  thousand  of  the  enemy's  dead  lay  immediately 
in  front  of  his  lines,  testifying  his  bloody  work  on  that  field.  At 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  he  was  posted  in  the  Confederate  cen- 
tre ;  and  although  the  division  of  Gen.  Edward  Johnson  was  dis- 
comfited, the  remainder  of  the  corps  held  its  ground,  and  covered 
its  front  with  the  enemy's  slain.  In  Cen.  Lee's  retrograde  from 
this  position,  several  afthirs  occurred  with  the  enemy,  in  one  of 
which  (  ren.  Kwell  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  received  a 
severe  iali.  He  tried  the  next  day  to  reach  his  saddle,  but  his 
maimed  bofiy  and  shattered  oonstituiion  were  ])kdii]y  unequal  to 
further  tanks  of  the  lieUij  and  lie  watj  compelled  ta  relinquish  his 
command.  His  last  record  in  the  war  was  that  o^commauder  of 
the  Department  of  Henrico,  having  cbai^  of  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  Bichmond. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  war,  the  people  of  the  city  were 
familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  worn  and  mutilated  man  looking 
prematurely  old,  mounted  on  a  white  horse  that  had  often  snuffed 
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the  battle  with  defiance^  bat  was  now  scarcely  more  tban  a  baltiDg, 
crippled  skeleton.  Sometimes  the  veteran  drove  tbrougb  the  streets 
in  a  dilapidated  sulky.  It  was  a  sorrowful  picture;  but  a  nearer 
view  disclosed  a  man  remarkable  even  in  the  ruin  of  health  and 
constitution,  whose  gray  eye  was  as  sharp  and  fierce  as  ever,  and 
whose  precise  conversation  showed  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
was  as  yet  untouched.  His  defence  of  the  capital  was  never  put 
to  the  test;  but  he  was  to  the  last  equal  to  everything  requirerl 
of  him.  Some  malicious  or  thoughtless  accusations  were,  indeed, 
made  that  Gen.  Ewell  unnecefsnrily  fired  Richmond  when  he  was 
onh'red  to  join  Gen.  Lee's  final  retreat;  but  exphinations  since 
furnished  showed  that  he  acted  under  the  iniperaiive  command  of 
hissuperiours,  without  choice  or  discretion  to  save  this  great  calam- 
ity. In  the  retreat  towards  Appomattox  Court-House,  he  was  cap- 
tured in  the  affair  of  Sailor's  Greek ;  and,  for  reasons  never  known, 
he  was  cruelly  imprisoned  for  several  months  in  Fort  Warren. 
On  his  release,  in  August^  1865,  from  a  confinement  which  was 
f&st  destroying  what  remained  of  his  physical  constitution,  he  re- 
moved to  his  wife's  home  in  Tennessee,  and  has  since  remained 
there  in  studious  retirement^  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  well-deserved 
and  honoured  ease. 
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CHAPTER  XLT. 

Hto  early  life  sa  a  Boldier  and  poKtteifta— Hie  "TTnUm"  Bentiments  ta  <be  Tlrgfnia 

Convention^Why  he  became  an  aotor  in  the  war. — Reflietiotis  upon  the 
Unionists  and  SecMeiooists. — Gen.  Early's  services  in  1862. — Tiio  disaster  of 
Bappahannock  Ststion^Uis  difTersnt  oomaumdA  ia  the  Imi  year  of  tho  war. — > 
His  independent  campaign  into  the  Valley  and  Uairland.— Outrages  of  the 
enemy  in  the  VaDey.-^Jen.  Early's  advance  upon  Washinjrton  Qty.— Why  he 
did  not  attack  it. — Wis  return  to  t^c  Tall  .v. — Battle  of  "Winchofltflr.— Tho  dr^ 
matic  story  of  Cedar  Greek.— Paiiure  of  tho  Valley  campaign. — The  ailair  of 
Wi^yneshoro. — Narrow  escape  of  Gen.  Eiiriy. — Qen.  Lee's  letter  relieving  him 
from  command.— Review  of  the  operations  in  the  Valley. — BemnrknT 'r-  rhnra/'ter 
of  Gen.  Early. — The  "bud  old  man," — Hia  jokes  and  peculiwritiea, — ^Anecdotes 
of  the  camp. — ^Escape  of  Gen.  Early  across  the  Mississippi  J^ver.'— 'ffis  ohoioe 
of  exile. 

J  UBAL  A.  Early  i?  fi  native  of  Yirginin,  and  belongs  to  a  family 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  tbe  public  records  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  its  popular  kistory  fur  several  generations.  He  re- 
ceived a  niilitarv  education  and  erraduated  at  "West  Point  in  1837. 
or  the  sjtme  class  and  above  hiiu  were  Gens,  Bragg  and  Towns- 
cnd;  and  below  him  in  the  same  claas  were  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill, 
Sedgwick,  Pembeiton,  Hooker,  and  Walker  (first  Confederate  Se* 
cretary  of  War). 

He  was  promoted  second-lientenant  in  the  Third  Artillery, 
1837 ;  again,  first-lieutenant,  18S8 ;  but  in  that  year  he  resigned 
his  position  in  the  army,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a  military  career.  We  next  find  him  making  his  residence  in 
Franklin  county,  Virginia,  and  nniversally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  State.  ITis  profession  naturally  inclined  him 
to  politics.    The  £imily  to  which  he  belonged  was  always  Wash* 
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ingtonmn  in  its  ideas  of  Federal  authority.  They  lield  jacobin- 
ism and  cant  in  detestation.  They  were  Federalists,  but  fought  in 
the  Bevolution  and  war  of  1812;  Eepnblicans,  but  hostile  to 
democratic  ideas.  As  Whigs,  they  opposed  Jackson  and  adored 
Clay ;  as  Union  men,  they  opposed  secession. 

For  several  terms  Early  held  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  Mexican  War  there  occurred  in  his  life  a  brief 
interlude  of  military  service ;  be  being  appointed  Major  of  the  1st 
Eegimcnt  of  Vircrinia  Yoliinteers,  andserving  in  Mexico  from  June 
7,  1847,  to  August  3,  IM^. 

Just  before  the  troubles  between  the  North  and  South  cul- 
minated  in  war,  Virginia  called  a  State  Convention  of  her  ablest 
men,  and  Jubal  A.  Early  was  elected  a  member  of  this  historic  as- 
sembly. There  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
obstinate  Union  men,  and  drew  many  censures  upon  his  head. 
He  worked  and  spoke  and  voted  against  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion.  He  went  so  &r,  perhaps,  as  to  say  that  he  would  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  Federal  forces  who  should  go  to  South  Carolina 
to  enforce  the  laws.  When,  however,  Virginia  spoke  througli  the 
ballot-box,  and  decided  to  take  the  pci-ils  of  war,  this  whole  family, 
£lther  and  sons,  rallied  to  her  call.  The  oH  man  nbnnrloni^d  liis 
estate  on  the  Kanawha  to  experience  all  the  trials  of  a  ref'ngeo. 
Three  sons  from  Missouri  entered  the  army,  one  or  two  oi  them 
never  to  return  alive.  Those  in  Virginia — one  of  iiiem  above  the 
military  age — volunteered,  and  with  collateral  relatives  enough  to 
have  ibrmed  almost  a  company,  they  entered  the  army  and  fought 
as  faithfully  through  tlie  war  as  any  men  that  were  in  it 

Of  the  change  of  opinion  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined actors  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  South,  Gen.  Early 
has  written  an  explanation,  in  which  he  declares:  "  As  a  memb^ 
of  the  Virginia  Convention,  T  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
sion  on  its  passage  by  that  body,  with  the  hope  that,  even  then, 
the  collision  of  arms  might  be  avoided,  and  some  satisfactory  ad- 
justment arrived  at.  The  adoption  of  that  ordinance  wrting  from 
nic  bitter  tears  of  grief;  bat  I  at  once  recognized  my  duty  to  abide 
the  decision  of  my  native  State,  and  to  defend  her  soil  against 
invasion.  Any^  scruples  which  I  may  have  entertained  as  to  the 
right  of  secession,  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  mad,  vricked,  and 
unconstitutional  measures  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
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the  frenzied  clamour  of  tlie  people  of  tbe  North  for  war  upon 
their  former  brethren  of  the  South.  I  then,  and  ever  sinoe  have, 
regarded  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  counsellors  and  supporters,  as  the 
real  traitors  who  had  overthrown  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  United  State??,  and  established  in  lieu  lliereof  an  odious 
despotism;  and  this  ojiinion  I  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  Con- 
ventiou  when  I  signed  the  ordinanee  of  secession.  I  recognized 
the  right  of  resistance  and  revolution  as  exercised  by  our  fathers 
in  1776,  and  without  cavil  as  to  the  name  by  which  it  was  called, 
I  entered  the  military  service  of  my  State,  willingly,  cheerfully, 
and  zealously.  TVhen  the  State  of  Virginia  became  one  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  her  troops  were  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
federate Government,  I  embraced  the  cause  of  the  whole  Con- 
federacy with  equal  ardour,  and  continued  in  the  service,  with  the 
determination  to  devote  all  the  energy  and  talent  I  possessed  to 
the  common  defense.  I  fought  through  the  entire  war  without 
once  regretting  the  course  I  had  pursued;  witli  an  abidinir  faith  in 
the  justiee  of  our  cause;  and  I  never  saw  llie  moment  when  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  eonsent  to  any  compromise  or  settle- 
ment short  of  the  absolute  independence  of  iny  country." 

In  this  conversion  of  the  early  sentiment  against  secession  into 
a  fierce  and  bitter  war  upon  the  authorities  at  Washingioii,  Oen. 
Early  was  not  singular  or  exceptional.  His  was  the  case  of  thou- 
sands;  he  represented  nearly  the  whole  of  his  party;  and  he  iiltts^ 
trated  what  was  of  constant  remark  in  the  war,  that  the  original 
Unionists,  peihaps  from  superiour  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive, 
rradered  to  it  the  most  earnest  and  brilliant  service  that  marked 
its  annnl?^.  On  the  first  field  of  Manas?af«,  Early  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment.  From  that  day  until  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-House.  he  never  looked  back.  lie  devoted,  exclu- 
sively, all  his  talents  and  energy  tu  the  siiccess  nt  tlie  Confederate 
army,  and  rose  gradually  to  the  second  mnk  in  the  Coufederate 
service. 

In  the  campaign  of  18G2,  extending  from  the  ^chmond  lines  to 
the  field  of  Sharpsbarg,  Gen.  Early  commanded  a  division  whose 
exploits  were  illustrated  by  losses  which  he  has  commemorated  as 
£)llows :  "  The  division  lost  in  killed,  565 ;  in  wounded,  2,284 ;  and 
missing,  seventy ;  making  an  agregate  of  2,919— showing  the  severity 
of  the  conflicts  in  which  it  engaged.  Its  loss  at  Sharpsbuig  alone 
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was  109  killed;  1,115  wounded;  and  tbirty-eiglit  nuesing;  being 
an  aggregate  loss  of  1,852,  out  of  less  than  .S,5i  )(),  with  whiclt  it  went 
into  that  uetion.  I  hope  I  may  be  exeused  for  referring  to  the  rec- 
ord sliown  by  mv  own  brigade,  which  has  never  been  broken  or 
coinpeileJ  to  ikll  baek,  or  left  one  of  its  dead  to  be  bmied  l)y  the 
enemy,  but  has  invariably  dnveu  iLe  eneiiiy  when  oppos«id  to  hiui, 
and  slept  upon  the  ground  on  wUcb  it  has  fought,  in  every  action, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  affair  at  Bristoe  Station,  when  it 
retired  under  ord^  covering  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  troops." 

At  Bappabannook  Station,  in  November,  1863,  Gen.  Early 
lost  a  large  portion  of  his  command — ^1,629  men  of  Hoke's  brigade 
— by  a  surprfee  of  the  enemy,  which  cut  them  off  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  Of  this  unfortanatc  occurrence  there  is  to  be  found 
some  excuse  in  the  circumstances  tljat  the  enemy  wa«  aided  by  a 
valley  in  front  of  the  Confederates  in  conet'aling  Ids  ads'ancc  from 
view,  and  that  a  very  Idgh  wind  elfeetinilly  prevented  his  move- 
ments fVoni  being  beard.  Gcn.  T.ee  declared,  with  cliaraelerisiic 
generosity,  that  "  the  courage  and  good  conduct  of  tlic  tioops  en- 
gaged had  been  too  often  tried  to  admit  of  question.** 

It  was  Gen.  Early's  fortune  to  participate  in  most  of  the  great 
military  operations  in  which  the  Confederate  army  in  Yii^nia  was 
engaged.  In  the  last  year  of  the  momentous  struggle,  he  com- 
manded, at  different  times,  a  division  and  two  corps  of  Gen.  Lee*s 
army,  in  the  campaign  from  the  Hapidan  to  James  I  '  r,  and  sub- 
sequently a  separate  force,  which  marched  into  Maryland,  threatr 
ened  "Washington  City,  and  then  went  through  an  eventful  cam- 
paign in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  This  independent  campaign  was 
an  event  so  principal  and  marked  in  the  career  of  Gen.  Early,  so 
important  a  part  of  the  great  military  drama  of  l>>i'<l  in  Virginia, 
so  unique  in  its  features,  and  so  remarkable  an  example  of  the 
odds  and  disadvantages  against  which  the  Confederate  power  strug^ 
gled  in  the  last  desperate  stages  of  its  existence,  as  to  require  a  dia* 
tinct  and  enlarged  narrative. 

The  campaign  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  effort 
to  intercept  Hunter's  column  marching  on  Lynchbuig,  and  to 
defeat  Grant's  combination  of  this  force  and  Sheridan's  cavalry  in 
an  ultimate  operation  against  Bichmond. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1864,  while  the  Second  Corps 
(Eweirs)  of  the  Amy  of  Northern  Virginia  was  lying  near  Gaines' 
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MlUb,  in.  rear  of  Hill's  line  at  Cold  Harbour,  Gen.  Early  received 
T^bal  orders  from  Gen.  Lee  to  bold  the  corps,  with  two  of  the 
battalions  of  artillcrv  attached  to  it,  in  rea<liness  to  move  to  the 
Shenandoah  Yallcy.  Subsequently  written  instructions  were  given 
Early  by  Geu.  Lee,  by  which  he  wa.s  directed  to  move,  with  the 
force  designated,  for  the  Vallev,  by  tlie  way  of  Louisa  Court-TTouse 
aud  Charlottesville,  and  through  Brown's  or  Switl  lian  Gap  in  the 
Blue  Bidgey  as  he  might  find  most  advisable ;  to  strike  Hunter's 
fi>ice  in  the  rear,  and,  ii  possible,  destroy  it;  then  to  move  down 
the  Yalley,  cross  the  Potomac  near  Leesbutg  in  Loudon  Oountj,  or 
at  or  above  Harper's  Ferry,  as  he  might  find  most  practicable,  and 
threaten  Washington  City.  He  was  further  directed  to  communi- 
cate with  Qen,  Breckenridge,  who  would  cooperate  with  him  in 
the  attack  on  Hunter  and  the  expedition  into  Maryland. 

At  this  time  tlie  Second  Corps  numbered  a  little  over  8,000 
muskets,  for  duty.  It  had  been  on  active  and  arduous  service  in  the 
field  for  forty  days,  and  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  great  battle 
from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbour,  sustaining  very  heavy  losses 
at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  where  it  lost  a  great  part  of  an 
entire  division,  including  its  commander,  Major-General  Johnson, 
who  was  made  prisoner.  Of  the  Brigadier-Generals  with  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  only  one  remained  in  command 
of  his  brigade.  Two  (Gordon  and  Bamseur)  had  been  made  Major- 
Generals ;  one  (G.  H.  Steuart)  had  been  captured ;  four  (Pegram, 
HayS}  J.  A.  Walker,  and  B.  D.  Johnston)  had  been  severely 
wounded ;  and  four  (Stafford,  J.  M .  Jones,  Daniel,  and  Doles)  had 
been  killed  in  action. 

With  this  small  but  veteran  force  Gen.  Early  made  rapid  time 
to  Lynchburg,  arriving  there  on  tlie  17th  June,  luckily  aniieipat- 
ing  Hunter's  movement,  and  manning  the  defences  of  the  city  be- 
fore the  enemy  had  made  his  appearance.  The  delay  iu  Hunter's 
march,  so  fatal  to  liis  enterprise,  Geu.  Lurly  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  "indulgence  in  petty  acts  of  malignity  and  outrage  upon  pri- 
rate  citizens  was  more  congenial  to  his  nature  than  bold  operations 
in  the  field."  He  had  defeated  Jones*  small  force  at  Piedmont^ 
about  ten  miles  &om  Staunton,  on  the  5th,  and  united  with  Crook 
on  the  8th ;  yet  he  did  not  arrive  in  front  of  Lynchburg  until  near 
night  on  the  17th  June.  The  route  from  Staunton  to  Lynchburg 
by  which  he  moved,  which  was  by  Lexington,  Buchanan,  the 
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Peaks  of  Otter,  and  Liberty,  is  about  one  handred  miles  in  dis- 
tance. It  is  true  McCruisland  had  dc]a3'cd  his  progress  by  keeping 
constantly  in  his  front,  but  an  ei^ergctlc  advance  would  have 
brnshed  awav  McCauslaad's  small  fore*',  and  T/ynchburg,  with  all 
its  manufacturing  establishments  and  stores,  would  have  fallen 
before  asaisLauce  arrived.  Subse€[ueutly,  when  Gen.  Early  puiised 
over  the  greater  part  of  tihe  route  pursued  by  the  enemy  towards 
Lynchburg,  he  found  abundant  evidences  to  verifj  his  theory  of 
the  occasions  of  his  delay.  His  own  pen  has  described  the  atroc- 
ities  which  attended  Hnnter*s  march,  with  military  bluntness  and 
without  any  effort  at  rhetorical  efforts.  Houses,"  he  writes,  "  had 
been  burned,  and  helpless  women  and  children  left  without  shelter. 
The  country  had  been  stripped  of  provisions,  and  many  &milie8 
left  without  a  morsel  to  eat.  Furniture  and  bedding  had  been  cut 
to  pieces,  and  old  men  and  women  and  children  robbed  of  all  the 
clothing  they  had  except  that  on  their  backs.  Ladies'  trunks  had 
been  rifled,  and  their  dresses  torn  to  pieces,  in  mere  wautouneBS. 
Even  the  negro  girls  had  lost  their  little  iiuerj.  We  now  had 
renewed  evidences  of  the  outrj^es  committed  by  Hunter's  orders  in 
burning  and  plundering  private  houses.  We  saw  the  ruins  of  a 
number  of  houses  to  which  the  torch  had  been  applied  by  his 
orders.  At  Lexington  he  had  burned  the  Military  Institute,  with 
all  its  contents^  including  its  library  and  scientific  apparatus; 
and  Washington  College  had  been  plundered,  and  the  statue  of 
Washington  stolen.  The  residence  of  Ex-Governor  Letcher  at 
that  place  had  been  burned  by  orders,  and  but  a  few  minutes 
given  Mrs.  Letcher  and  her  family  to  leave  the  house.  In  the 
game  county  a  most  excellent  Christian  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Creigh, 
had  been  hung,  because,  on  a  former  occasion,  ho  had  killed 
a  straggling  and  marauding  Federal  soldier  while  in  the  act  of 
insulting  and  outraging  the  ladies  of  his  &mily.  These  are  but 
some  of  the  outrages  committed  by  Hunter  or  his  orders,  and  I 
will  not  insult  the  memory  of  the  ancient  barbarians  of  the  North 
by  calling  them  *  acts  of  vandalism.' " 

These  outrages  were  deplorable  enough  in  a  general  sense. 
But  they  diverted  and  embarrassed  Hunter's  march ;  they  cheated 
him  of  the  grand,  important  result  of  his  enterprise ;  and  they  se- 
cured to  the  Confederates  the  narrow  chance  of  time  that  saved 
Lynchburg,  with  its  stores,  foundries  and  factories,  so  necea- 
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sarj  to  the  army  at  BichmoncL  nuntcr  did  not  even  make  an 
attack,  to  contest  fortune  or  to  cover  defeat ;  finding  Lynohbui^  no 

easy  and  imresisting  prey,  as  lie  had  imagined,  he  resolved  to  re- 
treat; and  in  the  night  of  the  19th  June,  he  withdrew  from  the 
front  of  the  city,  directing  his  ix'treat  througli  the  mountains  of 
Western  Virginia,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  intercepting 
him,  and  where  a  stern-chase  bj  iniauirj  would  probably  be  iu- 
efifective.  This  devioas  line  of  retreat  opened  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  Early ;  and  now,  joined  by  Breckinridge,  he  prepared  for 
the  second  step  of  the  campaign  in  the  direction  of  Washington 
City. 

The  force  he  collected  ibr  this  high  and  daring  enterprise  con* 
isted  of  about  10,000  infentry,  and  about  2,000  mounted  men 
for  duty  in  the  cayalry.  Heading  rapidly  for  the  Potomac, 
by  way  of  Lexington  and  Winehesier,  be  crossed  that  boun- 
dary of  the  Confederacy,  and  defeating  "Wallace  at  Monocacy 
with  Gordon's  division,  he  appeared,  on  the  lith  July,  in  front  of 
Washington  with  his  wearied  little  army.  It  was  stated  in  North- 
ern newspapers  that  if  Early  had  been  one  day  sooner  he  would 
have  entered  the  Federal  capital  almost  without  resistance.  But 
on  the  9th  July  he  was  fighting  at  Monocacy,  thirty-five  miles 
from  Washington,  a  force  which  he  could  not  leave  in  his  rear ; 
and  after  disposing  of  that  force,  and  moving  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, he  did  not  arrive  in  front  of  the  fortifications  until  after  noon 
of  the  11th,  when  his  troops  were  so  exhausted  that  he  was  sure 
he  could  not  carry  more  than  one-third  of  them  into  action.  His 
little  army  had  been  seriously  diminbhed  by  rapid  marching, 
wbicli  had  broken  down  a  number  of  the  men  wlio  were  bare- 
foc^ted,  or  weakened  by  previous  exposure ;  and  he  searcely  had 
more  than  8,000  muskets  in  front  of  Washington.  But  he  had 
fort\'  pieces  of  excellent  artillery. 

la  the  evening  a  consultation  of  officers  was  held.  The  neces- 
sity was  plain  of  doing  something  immediately,  as  the  probability 
was  that  the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain  and  the  fords  of  the 
upper  Potomac  would  soon  be  dosed  against  Gen.  Early's  retreat 
into  Virginia.  It  was  unanimously  determined  to  make  an  assault 
on  the  enemy's  works  at  daylight  next  morning.  But  during  the 
night)  information  came  that  dashed  all  the  expectations  of  the 
morrow;  and  it  was  ascertained  by  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Bradley 
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Johnson,  from  near  Baltimore,  that  two  corps  had  arrived  from 
Grant's  army  to  defend  Washington,  and  were  already  in  the  works. 

The  next  morning  '"retreat"  was  the  order;  and  Gen.  "Early  waa 
compelled  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  capturing  Washington,  after  lie 
had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  and  given  the 
Federal  authorities  one  of  the  most  terrible  frights  of  the  war.  Of 
thih  abandonment  of  the  great  object  of  the  ciuopaigii,  juat  at  the 
moment  when  it  seemed  about  to  he  attained,  Gen.  Early  writes: 
"  I  had  made  a  maroh,  over  the  circuitoas  ronte  by  Charlottesville, 
Lynchbui^,  and  Salem,  down  the  Valley,  and  through  the  passes 
of  the  South  Mountain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  delays  in  deal- 
ing with  Hunter's,  Sigel's,  and  Wallace's  forces,  is,  for  its  length 
and  rapidity,  I  believe  without  a  parallel  in  this  or  any  other 
modem  war — the  unopposed  marauding  excursion  of  the  freebooter 
Sherman  through  Georgia  not  excepted.  My  small  force  had 
been  thrown  up  to  the  very  -walls  of  the  Federal  cnpital,  north  of 
a  river  which  could  not  be  forded  at  any  ]toirit  within  forty  mil^, 
and  with  a  heavy  force  and  the  South  Mountain  in  my  rear,  the 
jiasses  through  whieh  mountain  could  be  held  by  a  small  number 
of  troops.  A  glance  at  the  rnap,  when  it  m  recollected  that  the 
Potomac  is  a  wide  liv^,  and  navigable  to  Washington  for  the 
largest  vessds,  will  cause  the  intelligent  reader  to  wonder,  not  why 
I  fikiled  to  take  Washington,  but  why  I  bad  the  audacity  to  ap- 
proach it  as  I  did,  with  the  small  force  under  my  command." 

On  his  return  to  Virginia,  Gen.  Early  remained  in  the  vidnity 
of  Winchester.  Here  he  established  his  encampment,  and  occu- 
pied his  time  and  his  troops  in  marching  and  countermarching ; 
in  mating  short  raids  into  Maryland ;  in  sending  one  avengeful 
one  on  horse  to  destroy  Chainbersburg ;  and  in  puzzling  and  tri- 
fling with  his  bewildered  opponent,  Slieridan.  Gen.  Lee  still  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  relieving  the  Richmond  lines  by  a  eam}utign 
in  the  V^alley,  and  Kershaw's  division  was  sent  to  reinforce  Early  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  leaving  the  latter  commander 
with  not  more  than  8,500  muskets  fit  for  duty,  and  about  1,700 
mounted  men.  The  odds  were  fearful.  Sheridan  had  at  least 
10,000  of  the  finest  cavalry  that  had  yet  been  trained  in  the  war, 
and  three  corps  of  in&ntry,  which  Gen.  Early  estimates  at  35,000 
men.  The  Confederate  commander  led  a  forlorn  hope  against  an 
army  greater  than  that  which  Gen.  Lee  had  at  Bichmond.  The 
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disproportion  of  aumbera  was  suggestive  only  of  disasters ;  and 

they  came  thick  and  fast^ 

The  first  disflstrovis  was  the  19th  September,  when  the 
battle  of  WiiK'hcsfor  was  fought.  The  first  heavy  gun  was  fired  at 
the  tirsl  dawu.  From  that  moment  until  night  did  Earl^^'s  little 
army  contend  with  and  rejnilse  the  ever-renewed  and  onward- 
predaiiig  Federal  hosts.  The  Confederate  heroism  of  that  day  was 
never  surpassed.  It  was  only  when  the  immense  column  of  caval- 
ry came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  left  flank  and  swept  it  away, 
that  the  Confederate  lines  were  broken.  At  night,  Gen.  Early's 
army  retreated  through  Winchester,  having  left  many  of  its  sol- 
diers on  the  field,  and  nearly  as  many  Federal  dead  and  wounded 
as  it  bad  numbered  alto^ther  when  the  fight  began.  It  was  a 
dearly-bought  victory  for  Sheridan;  but  for  Early  the  disaster  was 
never  retrieved. 

Fisher's  Hill  followed,  three  days  after — a  rout  without  a  battle, 
A  month  after,  on  the  llHh  October,  unable  to  remain  r^uict  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  quartermaster  and  commissarv  sti.tres,  and 
impatient  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  last  defeats,  Gen.  Early 
assumed  the  ofifensive  from  Fislier's  Jlill.  By  an  attack  at  daylighl^ 
bold  and  brilliant  in  its  conception  and  execution,  he  forced  the 
passage  of  Cedar  Creek  at  three  points,  pierced  the  camps  of  the 
enemy,  surprised  and  routed  two  corps,  capturing  camps  and  camp 
equipage,  many  prisoners,  and  much  artillery.  But  bis  little  army 
was  unequal  to  its  successes.  Reduced  by  battle  and  straggling,  de- 
moralized by  plunder,  thinking  the  work  of  the  day  already  done, 
it  fell  short  of  a  great  victory ;  and  Sheridan,  with  the  Sixth  Corps, 
and  what  remained  organized  of  the  other  two,  came  down  in  wrath 
upon  the  feeble  band,  and  routed  it  disastrously.  It  v.'as  certainly 
a  strange  and  unfortunate  omission  of  Gen.  Early  not  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  the  success  of  the  morning;*  but  there  must  have  been 
considerable  demoralization  among  the  troops  to  account  for  iLeir 
feeble  resistance  and  readiness  to  retreat  at  the  dose  of  the  day. 

"It  was,"  says  Gen.  Barly,  *Hhe  case  of  a  glorious  victory 
given  up  by  my  own  troops  affcer  ttiey  had  won  it,  and  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  partial  demoralization  caused  by 
the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camps,  and  from  the  fkct  that  tbe  men 


*See  aocouut  of  this  battle  In  Idft  of  ]^^G«il  S,  B.  Gkndoo. 
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undertook  to  judge  for  themselves  wlien  it  was  proper  to  retire. 
Had  they  but  wailed,  trio  mischief  on  the  left  \v<:)u;(l  have  bcea 
remedied.  I  have  never  been  able  to  fatisfv  nvysell'  t'nat  tlie  enemy's 
attack  in  the  artemoon,  was  not  a  dcnioiisiratiou  to  cover  bis  re- 
treat during  the  nighl.  It  cerlaiuly  was  not  a  vigourous  one,  as  is 
shown  by  the  feet  that  the  very  small  force  with  which  Bamaeur 
and  Goggin  held  him  in  check  so  long;  and  the  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  division  which  first  gave  way  was  not  heavy,  and 
was  the  least  in  numbers  of  all  bat  one^  though  it  was  the  third  in 
strength,  and  its  relative  loss  was  the  least  of  all  the  divisions.  I 
read  a  sharp  lecture  to  my  troops,  in  an  address  published  to  them 
a  &w  days  after  the  battle,  but  I  have  never  attributed  the  result 
to  a  want  of  courage  on  their  part,  for  T  had  seen  them  perform 
too  many  prodio^es  of  valour  to  donbt  that.  There  was  an  indi- 
viduality al)out  the  dinfederate  soldier  wliich  eaused  him  to  act 
often  in  battle  a<"eording  to  his  own  C'piiii(.>i)s,  and  vhcreby  impair 
his  own  efficiency ;  and  the  tempting  bait  oliercd  by  tiic  rich  plun- 
der of  the  camps  of  the  enemy^s  well*fed  and  well-clothed  troops, 
was  frequently  too  great  for  our  destitute  soldiers,  and  caused  them 
to  pause  in  the  career  of  victory.'' 

The  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  may  be  said  to  have  closed  the 
Talley  campaign,  and  to  have  terminated  Gen.  Early's  military 
career.  There  were  afkerwarrls  some  afiairs;  and  n  few  weeks  be* 
fore  the  final  scenes  around  Eichmond,  a  remnant  of  Early's  com* 
mand,  about  1,000  men,  were  overrun  and  dispersed  at  Waynes- 
boro, the  General  escapinir  by  ridinj^  aftide  into  the  woods,  and 
making  bis  wa}'  to  Cliarlottcsville  wit  li  abrtut  a  dozen  companions. 
Bat  the  aetif)n  of  Cedar  Creek  was  the  decisive  event.  The  fitful 
flush  of  that  morning  when  Early  surprised  the  enemy  and  broke 
two  of  his  corps,  was  the  last  Confederate  victory  in  the  Valley  of 
Yirginia — a  region  so  glorious  with  Confederate  triumphs,  that  it 
had  been  called  by  the  Federals  the  "Valley  of  Humiliation."* 

^Xua  pciQted  memoir  of  Ma  campaigo,  Geo.  Early  makes  the  foUowiog  compari* 
sen  iMtweea  his  own  operattona  andtbe  eariier  ones  of  the  war  that  adiieved  auoh 
triumphs  OD  the  fields  ho  had  to  abandon. 

"Somo  attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  mj  cnmpnign  in  the  Yn1?oy -with  that 
of  Gen.  Jackson  iu  the  same  distriot,  in  order  to  cast  censure  on  me,  but  such  com- 
parison is  not  neoeasaiy  for  the  rindioation  of  the  finne  of  that  great  leader,  and  it  is 
moat  adjust  to  rae,  as  the  dranmstanoes  under  vehich  we  operated  we '  so  entirely 
dls^milar.  It  was  mj  fortune  to  serve  under  Qen.  Jackson,  after  his  Vallej  oam< 
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For  bis  reverses  in  the  Valley  Gen.  Early  bad  to  sofler  seyerely. 

The  press  and  people,  impatient  for  victories,  and  seized  hy  feel- 
ings of  desperation  when  tlie  Confederate  cause  was  evidently 
lapsing,  condenmed  him  unmercifully.  He  was  charged  chiefly 
witli  drunkenness;  but  there  were  a  number  of  ofticers  who  had 
been  with  him  on  the  field  in  every  battle  of  l&t>4r,  who  were  able 
to  testify  that  they  bad  never  once  seen  bim  under  tbe  inflneDCe  of 
liquor.  Some  otber  cbarges  were  equally  unfounded.  But  bis 
errours  were  so  magnified  and  multiplied  by  p  opular  accusation, 
and  so  urgent  became  tbe  demand  for  bis  removal,  tbat  Gen.  Lee, 
altbougb  witb  unwavering  confidence  in  tbe  ability  of  bis  lieuten- 
ant,      compelled  to  relieve  bim  from  command. 

poign  until  his  d«ftth,  and  I  have  tho  Batisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  eiyoyed  bis  oon- 

fiflpTipe,  whioli  was  signally  shown  in  his  last  olSoial  act  towards  me;  m<\  no  one 
admires  his  character  and  reveres  his  memory  more  than  I  do.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
-with  any  view  to  detract  firom  bis  merits,  tbat  I  mentioa  tbe  following  &ct8,  hat  to 
show  how  improper  it  is  to  compare  our  campaigns  with  a  view  of  contrasting  their 
merits.  l$L  Gen.  Jackson  did  not  have  tlie  odds  opposed  to  him  which  I  had,  and 
bis  troops  were  (imposed  entirely  of  the  very  best  material  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  our  armies— ^t  is,  tbe  men  wbo  came  out  voluntarily  in  the  beg^» 
niog  of  the  wnr;  while  my  command,  though  oompri>inc;  all  tho  principal  organiza- 
tions which  were  with  him,  did  not  contain  1,&00  oi'  tho  men.  wbo  had  participated  in 
tbe  first  YaUey  campaign,  and  there  was  » like  fisUiog  off  fai  the  other  organizations 
witii  me  which  bad  not  been  with  Cten.  Jackson  in  that  campaign  This  was  owing 
to  tho  lo.epns  in  killed  and  dipablcd,  and  prisoners  who  were  not  cxchan^ffl.  Bfsidcra 
the  old  suldiers,  whose  numbers  were  so  reduced,  my  command  was  composed  of  re- 
cruits and  oonsoripts.  Sod.  Gen.  Jackson's  cavaby  was  not  outnumbered  by  the 
enemy's,  and  it  was  fiff  superior  in  effidem^— Asbby  b^ng  a  host  in  himself;  while 
my  rnvalry  was  mnrf  thnn  trebled  in  numbers,  and  far  cxcclVrl  m  arms,  equipments, 
and  horses,  by  tiiat  of  tbe  enemy.  3rd.  Ibe  Valley,  at  the  time  of  his  campai^  was 
teeming  vritb  provisions  and  forage  fWym  one  end  to  the  other;  while  my  command 
had  very  great  ^fficulty  in  obtaining  provisions  for  tho  men,  and  had  to  refy  almost 
entirely  on  the  grass  in  the  open  llelds  for  forflirr.  4th.  "When  (len.  Jackson  was 
pressed  and  had  to  retire,  as  well  when  ho  fell  back  before  Banks  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  as,  later,  when  be  retired  before  Fremont  to  prevent  Slnelds  from  getting  in  bis 
rear,  the  condition  of  the  waternxmrsee  was  sudi  as  to  enable  lilffl  to  stop  tbe  advance 
of  one  column  by  burning  the  bridpes,  nnd  then  fall  upon  and  deff-at  another  column; 
and,  when  hard  pressed,  place  his  troops  in  a  position  of  security,  uutii  a  favourable 
opportunity  ofliered  fbr  aAtadUng  tlie  enemy;  while  all  the  wster^sourses  were  low 
;.ri:l  forilablc,  and  the  whole  country  was  open  in  my  front,  on  mv  f  anks,  nnd  m  my 
rear,  during  loy  entire  camprngn.  Tbese  facts  do  not  dctra(^  firom  the  m&citi  of  Gen. 
Jackson's  campaign  in  tiw  sUgbtest  degree,  and  fkr  he  it  firom  me  to  attempt  to  ob« 
scure  his  wetl-eamed  and  richlyHtoserved  fkme.  They  only  show  Chat  I  ouj^t  not  to 
tM  oondemaed  for  not  dolog  what  be  did.'* 
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Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Gfen,  Early  had 
■written  a  letter  to  Gen.  Loe,  stating  liis  willingness  to  be  relieved 
from  command,  if  the  latter  deemed  it  ncce^.sary  for  the  public 
interests.  Tbe  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon  for  several  months; 
and  it  was  just  before  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  that  Gen.  Lee 
wrote  the  following  letter,  terminating  the  military  career  of  Early, 
but  putting  upon  bis  record  of  public  services  a  seal  of  approba- 
tioD,  an  expreanoD  of  personal  oonfidenoe,  of  urbich  tbe  veteran 
commander  might  well  be  proud. 

SOtih  Harcb,  1866. 

LimL'Gen.  J,  A.  Early ^  ^Bkwtldm  Co.^  Va,: 

G-BNERAL, — ^My  telegram  will  bave  informed  you  that  I  deem 
a  change  of  commanders  in  your  Department  necessary;  but  it  is 

due  to  your  r^ealons  and  patriotic  services  tliat  I  slioiild  explain 
the  reasons  that  prompted  my  action.  The  situation  of  affairs  is 
Fnch  that  we  can  neglect  no  means  cal(?u]aied  to  develop  the 
resources  \vc  possess  to  the  greatest-  extent,  and  n:iake  them  as 
cCQcient  as  possible.  To  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
bave  the  cheerful  and'  hearty  support  of  the  people,  and  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  soldiers,  without  which  our  efforts  would  be  emhar^ 
lassed  and  our  means  of  resistance  weakened.  I  have  reluctantly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  you  cannot  command  the  united  and 
willing  cooperation  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Your 
reverses  in  the  Valley,  of  which  the  public  and  the  army  judge 
chiefly  by  the  results,  ha  ve,  T  fear,  impair  d  vour  influence  both 
with  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  will,  nnder  any  circumstances,  attend  our  military 
operations  in  Southwestern  Virginia.  While  my  own  con{iden(;e 
in  your  ability,  zeal,  and  elcvotion  to  the  cause  is  unimpaired,  I 
bave  nevertheless  felt  that  I  could  not  oppose  what  seems  to  be  the 
current  of  opinion  without  injustice  to  your  reputation  and  injury 
to  the  service.  I  therefore  f^t  constrained  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
commander  who  would  be  more  likely  to  develop  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  inspire  the  soldiers  with  confidence ; 
and,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  thought  it  proper  to  yield  my 
own  opinion,  and  to  defer  to  that  of  those  to  whom  alone  we  can 
look  for  support. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand  and  appreciate  my  motives, 
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and  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  yourself  to  acq^aiesce  in  any 
measures  which  the  interests  of  the  country  may  seem  to  requirCi 

le^ircHess  of  all  personal  considerations. 

Thanking  you  for  the  fidelity  and  ctiergy  with  which  you  have 
always  supported  my  efforta,  and  for  tlie  eourage  and  devotion  yott 
have  ever  manifested  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

H.  £«  liBB,  General, 

Gen.  Lee  knew  better  than  the  general  public  did  the  difficul- 
ties which  confronted  Early  in  the  notable  campaign  of  1864,  and 
he  knew  and  took  into  account  that  disproportion  of  numbers 
which  made  the  campugn  a  forlorn  hope  "  in  view  of  the  enemy's 

resources.    Indeed,  when  history  reveals  this  disproportion,  it 

shows  that  Sheridan  ought  to  liave  accomplished  more  than  he 
actually  did  with  one-half  his  numbers;  and  that  even  then  he 
would  have  deserved  not  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  popular  reputa- 
tion he  gained. 

After  the  campaign  in  the  Valley  Gen.  Early  had  proceeded 
to  Lynchburg,  to  reorganize  what  remained  of  his  command ;  and 
thence  he  had  joined  Gen.  Echols,  who  was  operating  near  the  State 
line  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Having  received  at  Abing- 
don Gen.  Lee*s  order  directing  him  to  turn  over  the  command  in 
Southwestern  Yir^niatoQen.  Ecliols,  he  rode  to  Marion,  in  Smythe 
County.  From  the  exposure  of  the  journey  be  contracted  a  cold 
and  cough  so  violent  as  to  produce  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and 
prc«trate  him  for  several  days  in  a  very  dangerous  condition. 
While  he  was  in  tliis  situation,  a  heavy  cavalry  force  under  Stone- 
man,  from  Thomad  s  army  in  Tennessee,  moved  througli  North 
Carolina  to  the  east,  and  a  part  of  it  came  into  Virginia  from  the 
main,  column,  and  struck  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Kailruad  at 
New  Biver,  east  of  Wythevilk;  whence,  after  destroying  the 
bridge,  it  moved  east,  cutting  off  all  communication  with  Rich- 
mond, and  then  crossed  over  into  North  Carolina.  As  soon  as  Gen. 
Early  was  in  a  condition  to  be  moved,  he  was  carried  on  the  railroad 
to  Wytheville,  and  was  proceeding  thence  to  his  home  in  an  ambu- 
lance, under  the  charge  of  a  surgeon,  when  he  received,  most  unex- 
pectedly, the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army.  It  is  said 
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that  when  the  sb'ange  and  unwelcome  information  Wcis  first  com" 
mnnicated  to  him  he  expressed  his  disbelief  with  a  formidable 
oath ;  but  being  nssurcd  of  the  fact,  he  turned  over  on  his  uneasy 
bed  with  a  groan,  and,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  venerable 
Zachariah,  exclaimed:  "Blow  your  horn,  GabrieH" 

Gen.  Early  was  a  man  whose  person  made  a  strong  impression 
ou  the  mind,  aud  whose  character  was  exceptional  and  interesting. 
He  was  resolute^  perhaps  obstinate,  in  his  opinions ;  a  true  friend, 
but  a  man  of  no  professions,  taking  apparent  pleasure  rather  in 
doing  more  than  he  was  obliged  to  do,  than  in  giving  kindly 
assurances  of  wishes,  or  polished  expressions  of  regret  for  inability 
to  comply  with*  the  expectation  of  fi-iends.  His  bald  head,  gray, 
shaggy  beard,  and  bent  frame,  tortured  and  warped  by  wounds  and 
rheumatism,  indicated  a  greater  age  than  he  actually  carried.  An 
old  bachelor,  he  had  during  the  war  the  repntation  of  being  a 
wonnan-hater.  It  is  said  that  he  !ievcr  approved  an  application 
for  furlough  when  the  applicant  wislicd  it  tor  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting man  ied,  and  he  often  declared  that  every  officer  who  was 
married  either  became  utterly  worthless  or  straightway  got  him- 
self killed.  We  are  led  to  believe  that^  with  Jubal  Early,  it  was 
not  always  thus.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  handsome  figure,  a 
pleasing  wit,  an  intellectual  brow,  and  as  fine  an  eye  as  ever  gave 
expression  to  a  man's  &ce,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had  always 
held  himself  aloof  firom  the  society  of  ladies.  An  intimate  fnend 
hints  that  his  early  life  w  as  influenced  by  an  "afiair;"  but  what- 
ever cooled  his  affection  for  the  opposite  sex,  it  seems  to  have  been 
quieted  forever.  It  was  the  oft-toM  talc  of  disappointed  love;  yet 
the  tender  fceliiiL^  with  which  he  alwavs  alluded  to  the  £:rave  of 
his  mother,  and  his  noble,  beautiful  letter  to  the  ladies  of  Winches- 
ter and  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoaii,  from  his  retreat  in  Canada, 
evince  a  manly  love  ol"  good  women,  which  neither  age  nor  trou- 
bles nor  exile  have  been  able  to  destroy. 

Kothtng  could  be  more  feeling,  no  expression  more  tender  and 
honourable  towards  the  women  of  the  country,  than  what  occurs 
in  the  following  passage  from  Gen.  Early's  pen,  describing  pecu- 
liar excesses  of  the  enemy  in  the  Valley  of  Vii^nia :  ^'  I  had  often 
seen  delicate  ladies,  who  had  been  plundered,  insulted,  and  ren- 
dered desolate  by  the  acts  of  our  most  atrocious  enemies,  and  while 
they  did  not  call  for  it^  yet,  in  the  anguished  expressions  of  their 
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features  wbile  narrating  tbeir  misforttineB,  there  was  a  mute  appeal 
to  every  manly  seatiment  of  mj  bosom  for  retributioD,  wbidi  I 

could  no  longer  ■w^ithstaud.  On  my  passage  through  the  lower 
Valley  into  ^faryland,  a  ladj  had  said  to  me,  "with  tears  in  her 
ej'c?,  'Oar  lot  is  a  hard  one,  and  we  sec  no  peace;  but  there  are  a 
few  green  spots  in  our  livey,  and  they  are  when  the  Confederate 
soldierd  (xune  along  and  we  can  do  somclhiug  for  them.'  May 
God  defend  and  bless  those  noble  women  of  the  Yalley,  who  so 
often  ministered  to  the  wounded,  sick,  and  dying  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  gave  their  last  morsel  of  bread  to  the  hungry  I  They 
bore  with  beroio  courage  the  privations,  sufferings,  persecutions 
and  dangers,  to  which  the  war  which  was  constantly  waged  in 
their  midst  exposed  them,  and  upon  no  portion  of  the  Southern 
people  did  the  disasters  which  finally  befell  our  army  and  country 
fall  with  more  crushing  effect  than  upon  them." 

Tt  is  hardly  ju«t  to  judge  Gen.  Earlv*s  mi'fitarY  merits  bj  Ms 
fortunes  or  misfortunes.  "With  a  mind  eiear,  direct  and  eompre- 
iiensive,  his  opinion  was  entitled  to  that  respect  which  it  always 
received  from  (len.  Lee.  Quick  to  decide,  and  almost  inflexible 
in  decision,  with  a  boldness  to  attack  that  approached  rashness, 
and  a  tenacity  in  resisting  that  resembled  desperation,  he  was  yet 
on  the  field  of  battle  hardly  equal  to  his  own  intellect  and  decision. 
He  moved  too  slowly  from  point  to  point;  and  had  he  possessed 
the  personal  activity  of  Breckinridge,  or  the  dash  of  Gordon,  he 
would,  in  his  misfortune,  better  have  escaped  censure.  Moreover, 
he  received  with  impatience,  and  never  acted  upon  advioe^-«  sug- 
gestion from  his  subordinates.  Arbitrary,  cynical,  with  strong 
prgudices,  and  totally  irreligious,  "he  was  personfilly  disagreeable 
to  the  majority  of  rnen  ;  he  made  no  admirers  or  friends  either  by 
his  manners  e>r  bis  habits,  and  those  who  defended  him  did  so 
because  they  were  convinced  of  his  patriotism,  of  his  earnest nes.s, 
and  of  his  great  ability,  lie  liad  tender  leelings,  but  he  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  them,  and  oilen  acled  as  if  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  detected  in  doing  a  kindness;  yet  many  will  recall  with  pleas- 
ure little  acts  of  Old  Jubal,  which  proved  that  his  heart  was  not 
unkind. 

The  strong  character  of  the  man  was  firuttfiil  of  anecdote.  The 
snldiera  of  his  army  had  a  hundred  jests  and  witticisms  about  him. 
They  called  him  "Old  Jube^*  sometimes  *' Old  Jubilee."  His 
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burlj  person,  his  neglected  dress,  his  pecaliar  speech,  made  him  a 
nnarked  man.  liOng  exposure  had  made  the  old  coat  which  he 

wore  quite  dinpfv.  A  wi<le-brim  hat  overshadowed  his  sparkling 
e3'es,  his  swarth}'  features,  and  grizzled  hair.  His  face,  set  upon 
a  short  neck,  joined  to  stoo])ing  srionlders,  attracted  attention  from 
every  one.  In  the  dark  eye  jou  could  read  the  resolute  character 
of  tlie  man,  as  in  Ijis  satirical  smile  you  saw  tlie  evidence  of  that 
dry,  trenchant,  often  mordant  humour,  for  which  he  was  &moufl. 
The  keen  glance  drove  home  the  sarcastic  speech,  and  almost  ererj 
one  who  ventured  upon  word  combats  with  Gen.  Lee's  bad  old 
man  "  sustained  a  " palpable  hit." 

An  instance  of  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
greatly  relished  by  his  troops.  In  the  retreat  from  Sharpsburg, 
Jackson  had  been  left  at  Winchester  to  remove  some  supplies,  and 
was  making  one  of  his  rapid  marches  to  rejoin  Longstreet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oulpeper  Court-Honse.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  straggling  on  the  march,  and  evidences  among  the  men  of 
a  irce  imbibing  of  tiie  "  af  iple-jack which  abounded  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Gca.  Juckson  happened  to  ride  in  rear  of  Early^s 
riivisioHj  and  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  the  men  scattered  tor 
miles  along  the  road.  Gen.  Early  had  expended  bis  eloquence  and 
his  oaths  in  vain ;  he  had  even  spread  the  report  that  the  moun- 
tain huts  were  full  of  emall-pox ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
prying  followers  firom  satisfying  their  curiosity  at  every  sign  of 
habitation  on  their  route.  At  night,  while  he  was  nurnng  his  rheu* 
matism  by  the  camp«fire,  an  orderly  rode  up  with  a  dispatch  from 
Gen.  JaclESon,  curtly  inquiring  "why  he  had  seen  so  many  strag* 
glers  in  rear  of  Gen.  Early's  division  that  day."  The  answer  was 
drawn  up,  with  due  form: 

HsASQirABraRS  Easlt'b  Dmnov. 
Captain  :  In  answer  to  your  not^  I  would  state  that  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  reason  why  Gen.  Jackson  saw  so  many  of  my 
stragglers  on  the  march  to-day  is  that  he  rode  in. rear  of  my  divi- 
sion. Eespectfully, 

J.  A..£Ublt, 

MaJ&r-OeneraL 

Capt  A,  S.  PfiNDi-BtON,  A.A.Q. 

All  the  anecdotes  about  Gen.  Early  were  characteristic.  Speak- 
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ing  slowly  and  with  a  species  of  drawl  in  liis  voice,  all  that  he 
said  was  pointed,  direct,  and  full  of  sarcastic  force.    These  "bits" 
he  evidently  enjoyed,  and  he  delivered  them  with  the  coolness  of 
a  swordsman  making  a  mortal  lunge.    All  the  army  had  laughed 
at  one  of  them.   While  marching  at  the  liead  of  his  a>luran,  dusty, 
in  his  dingy  gray  uuiiurm,  and  with  his  ikded  old  hat  over  his 
eyes,  lie  had  seen  leaning  over  a  fence  and  looking  at  the  column 
as  it  passed,  a  former  associate  in  the  Tirginia  Convention,  who 
had  violently  advocated  secession.   This  gentleman  was  clad  in 
citizen's  dothesp-^black  coat  and  irreproachable  shirt-bosom— and 
greeted  Early  as  he  passed.   The  reply  of  the  General  was  given 
with  his  habitual  smile  and  sarcastic  drawl :  "  How  are  you  ?  "  he 
said.   "I  think  yon  said  the  Whigs  wouldn't  fight."   The  blow 
WBS  rude,  and  made  the  whole  army  laugh.    Of  this  peculiar 
humour  a  better  instance  still  is  given.    After  Fisher's  Hill,  when 
his  whole  army  was  in  complete  retreat,  and  the  Federal  torccs 
were  pressing  him  close,  be  was  riding  with  Geu.  Breckinridge. 
It.  migiit  have  been  supposed  that  their  conversation  would  relate 
to  the  disastrous  events  of  the  day,  but  Gen.  Early  did  not  seem 
to  trouble  himself  upon  that  subject   In  fhll  retreat  as  they  were, 
and  followed  by  an  enraged  enemy,  his  companion  was  astounded 
to  hear  from  Early  the  cool  and  nonchalant  question:  "Well, 
Breckinridge,  what  do  you  think  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ill  the  Drcd  Scott  c;i.se,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  Territories  ? "    The  man  who  could  amuse  himself 
with  politicj'd  discussions  between  Fisher^s  Hill  and  Woodstock, 
on  the  22d  of  vSeptember,  1864,  must  have  been  of  hard  stuff  or 
peculiar  humour. 

With  another  anecdote  of  Gen.  Early,  in  which  for  once  he 
appears  to  have  been  worsted,  and  which  is  given  on  the  literal 
authority  of  a  distinguished  companion  in  aims,  wc  close  this 
curious  budget  of  military  humour.  Before  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksbuig,  Early's  division  and  that  of  a  friend  were  posted  at 
Port  Boyal  and  vicinity.  At  sunset  the  day  before,  the  troops 
were  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  from  tbe  city,  but  by  march- 
ing that  night  they  were  up  in  time  for  the  fight  next  morning. 
The  General's  friend  had  received  as  a  present  a  flask  of  old 
whiskey,  which  he  had  resolved  to  give  to  the  General,  as  that 
kind  of  liquor  did  not  agree  with  himself.  He  informed  the  Gen- 
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eial  of  his  intention,  but  the  harried  night-march  aod  the  battle 

prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  promise.  The  night  after  the 
fight  he  took  out  the  flask,  saw  that  the  contents  were  aU  rigbt^ 
and  that  tlie  cork  was  tight  and  firm ;  then  placinc^  it  under  his 
head,  he  hiy  do\yu  on  the  bare  ground  and  slept  as  the  tired  sol- 
dier only  can  sleep.  Tlie  dawn  t'onnd  him  on  his  feet  and  examin- 
ing his  fiaisk.  The  coik  was  in  place  just  as  on  the  night  before, 
but  the  inside  waa  as  dry  as  the  sand  in  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
two  officers  met  some  hoars  after,  when  the  following  conversation 
took  place: 

General  E.  :  Well,  Bnrnside  is  gone,  and  I  am  thirsty. 

FfiiEND :  General,  I  am  sony  to  tell  jou  that  I  put  your 
flask  under  my  head  last  night,  and  on  looking  at  it  this  mom- 
ing  the  cork  was  all  right,  bat  the  whiskey  was  all  gone. 

Genebal  £.  (in  his  most  sawUke  tones):  Jerusalem  I  were 
you  drinking  all  night  ? 

Friend:  Ah  I  General,  wc  are  so  apt  to  judge  others  by  our- 
selves. 

On  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Early's  course  of  individual  action 
was  as  characteristic  as  ever.  He  had  always  Baid  that  he  never 
again  should  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Yankees.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride,  the  obstinate,  bitter  old  man,  who,  since  his 
wound  at  Williamsbarg  in  1862  had  seldom  mounted  his  horse 
without  assistance,  bade  &rewell  to  Viiginia,  and  went  to  seek  a 
home  in  foreign  lands.  Witb  his  pistols  in  his  holsters,  and  with 
one  or  two  companions,  he  journeyed  on  horseback  from  Yii^nia 
to  Texas,  running  the  gauntlet  the  whole  way,  bat  undisturbed, 
except  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi.  The  design  of  this 
journey  Cicn.  Early  declares  was  "  to  join  the  army  of  Oon.  Ivirby 
Smith,  should  it  hold  out,  with  the  liope  of  at  least  meeting  an 
bonourable  death,  while  fighting  under  the  flag  of  mv  coun- 
try." In  crossing  the  river  he  lost  his  riding-horse,  bridle  and 
saddle.  But  those  who  captured  them  did  not  know  whose 
they  were,  and  the  General  had  a  led-horae  with  which  he 
managed  to  continue  his  retreat.  Arriving  undiscovered  in 
Texas,  he  found  the  Confederate  cause  lost;  remained  there 
three  months,  and  escaped  thence  by  way  of  Galveston  to 
the  Bahama  Banks,  where  he  landed  in  a  settlement  composed 
chiefly  of  negroes,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  for  nine 
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days,  "  hobnobbing  with  gentlemen  of  African  descent."  He  tliea 
managed  to  get  to  Niisaau,  whence  he  went  to  Havana,  and  thence 
to  Mexico,  lie  remained  at  the  Mexican  capital  three  months, 
holding  himsehT  eiuirelj  aloof  from  the  government  of  Maxi- 
milian, because  he  had  no  sympathy  with  it,  and  did  not  believe 
it  had  strength  enough  to  sustain  itself.  He  then  returned  to 
Havana,  and  went  to  Canada. 

la  his  exile  Qen.  Early  baa  written  an  intereatiDg  memoir  of 
his  last  campaign,  from  whicb  we  have  drawn  a  number  of  &cts 
contained  in  this  sketch.  There  is  something  peculiarly  melan* 
cholj  in  the  condition  of  this  unrelenting  and  unsurrendered 
"  rebel wandering  sulkily  and  secretly  &om  the  ancient  Common- 
wealth of  Tirginia,  which  he  loved  more  than  his  life,  and  choos- 
ing eadle  in  foreign  lands,  until  the  few  days  left  him  are  entirely 
numbered.  But  the  picture  is  not  without  a  severe  dignity.  Gea, 
Eaiiy  has  nuide  a  sacrifice  of  self,  however  mistaken  the  neces- 
sity or  consideration  for  the  crucifixion  of  his  love.  lie  remains 
in  exile,  while  some  of  those  who  reviled  him  for  his  opposiLion 
to  secession  have  been  duly  pardoned,  and  are  restored  to  home 
and  fortune,  and  others  have  quitted  the  impoverished  South  to 
enjoy  the  ease  of  Northern  cities. 

31 
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His  familf  in  Kentucky. — ^He  serves  in  tbe  Mexican  war. — Complimentary  nottoes 
from  Gen.  Scott.— Appoioted  Street  Cktmoussiooer  of  New  York. — ^Beuigus,  visita 
Xeatwky^  andacoepte  a  Ifi^or^GtoDeraUhipin  tbeOonfbdentesenicei — ^ffiasUglit 
record  in  the  war. — His  resignation. — Injustice  of  Breddent  DftTia.— Yolimteer 
MTfioes  of  Qw.  Smith  in  the  ktter  period  of  the  war. 

GuCTAYUB  W.  SsciTH  WHS  boiii  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1822,  near  Georgetown,  Soott  County,  Kentucky,  and  is  a  consul 
of  John  0.  Breckinridge.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  the 
same  county.  His  grand-parents,  paternal  and  maternal,  re- 
moved from  Eastern  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  the  time  of  Daniel 
Boone,  when  the  red  men  still  disputed  with  the  whites  for  pos* 
session  of  their  favourite  hunting-ground — the  far-£uned  Blue 
Grass  BlBtrict.^'  He  was  by  lineage,  education  and  habits  a  thor- 
ough Kentuckian. 

Tiirou^'h  the  influence  of  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  then 
Vice-Prcbidem  oi'  the  United  State?,  who  was  the  close  ncii^ljboiir 
and  iii'e-iong  personal  and  political  friend  of  Bodes  Smith,  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  i^etch,  Gustavus  W, 
Smith  was  appointed  a  cadet,  and  entered  tlie  United  States  Mill- 
tary  Academy  in  1838.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  he  had  estab* 
lished  a  reputation  for  ability  of  no  ordinary  degree,  and  was 
placed  firH  in  mathematics  in  a  class  reported  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superiour,  to  any  ever  graduated  at  "West  Pohit. 

On  leaving  the  Military  Academy  in  1842,  he  was  appointed 
a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Coi-ps  of  Engineers.  In  1846, 
although  still  a  second-lieutenant,  and  low  on  the  list,  because  of 
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tLe  flow  promotion  in  that  celebrated  corps,  he  was  selected  by 
the  chief-engineer,  and  ordered  upon  duty  as  senior  lieutenant  of 
the  company  of  sappers  arul  miners,"  or  engineer  soldiers,  tiien 
being  recruited  and  organized. 

In  the  Meidcan  war  Smith  served  as  second-lieutenant,  and 
at  the  age  of  twentyofive  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  American  army.  The  records  of 
Congress,  in  regard  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  aboand  in  notices 
of  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  the  yonng  officer.  At  the  siege  of 
Yera  Cruz,  the  batdes  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Oontreras,  Ohernbasco 
and  Ohapnltepec,  and  at  the  attack  on  San  Cosmo  Garita,  and  in 
the  bloody  street^fightiDg  within  the  city,  the  name  of  G.  W. 
Smith  is  conspicnoosly  mentioned  in  tiie  official  dispatches  of 
Gkn.  8c(jtt,  and  by  Gens.  "Worth,  Twigpf*,  and  others. 

He  was  three  times  brevetted  for  skill,  gallantry,  and  distin- 
^nislied  conduct  upon  the  field  of  "l>attle — at  Cerro  Gordo,  at 
Oherubusco,  and  at  the  city  of  "Mexic'K  Gen.  Scott  often  bore 
testimony  to  liia  high  churacicr  and  prufes«>ional  ability.  In  an 
official  letter,  he  said :  "  In  conclusion,  I  will  add,  that  I  have 
never  known  a  yonng  officer  so  often  or  so  highly  distinguished 
as  Captain  Smith  was  during  the  war  with  Mexico." 

After  the  Mexican  war  Capt.  Smith  served  for  several  years 
as  principal  assistant  professor  of  engmeering  and  the  art  of  war, 
in  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  He  was  stationed  at 
"West  Point  on  this  duty  at  the  time  he  resigned  from  the  army, 
in  December,  1864.  He  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  and  was  eng^aged  soon  after  as  Cliief-Engineer  of  the 
Trenton  Iron  Company.  lie  held  various  other  important  and 
responsible  p  ositions,  and  w  as  associated  in  business  relations  with 
men  of  the  ]iii2:he5.t  position  and  standing  in  this  community.  In 
1858,  under  the  admiuistratiou  of  Mayor  Tiemanu,  he  became 
connected  with  the  city  government ;  and,  as  Street  Commissioner 
of  Kew  York,  he  showed  himself  as  competent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  civil,  executive,  and  administrative  officer,  as  he  had 
previously  done  those  of  a  soldier  and  engineer. 

When,  with  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  war  burst 
up  1  tlu  I  intry  with  all  its  startling  reality,  Capt.  Smith  was 
still  in  New  York,  holding  a  lucrative  position.  He  was  popu- 
lar ;  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  oi 
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inflaential  and  respectable  people;  and  tliere  was  no  position, 
either  civil  or  military,  to  whicli  he  might  not  have  hoDoarably 
aspired.  His  native  State,  Kentucky,  bad  not  yet  seceded ;  and 
he  miglit  liavc  joined  "the  Union  army,"  as  it  was  profanely 
called,  and  not  have  been  liable  lo  tlie  charge  of  inlldelity  to  his 
State,  according  to  tlie  Soutbern  code.  But  the  conscientious 
choice  of  the  man  was  diii'erent. 

In  August,  1S61  (after  the  battle  of  ManasBas  had  been 
foQgbt),  Oapt.  Smith  made  his  way  to  Kentucky.  When,  in  the 
preceding  winter,  the  legislature  of  that  State,  by  an  almost 
nnanimone  vote,  declared  that  the  seceded  States  should  not  be 
coerced  into  the  Union,  Oapt.  Smith  was  looked  to  as  the  chosen 
military  leader  of  Kentucky.  When  he  returned  to  the  State  he 
found  that  a  majority  of  l^e  people  had  been  deceived  and  be- 
trayed ;  and  he  immediately  determined  not  to  be  enchained  with 
ber,  even  temporarily,  under  tlie  rule  of  tbe  Federals.  Tie  there- 
fore left  Kentucky,  and,  on  reaching  Isashviilc,  offered  his  servi- 
ces to  the  President  of  tlio  Confederate  States,  stating  lliat  he  liad 
left  iJie  North,  and  come  back  to  the  South,  with  the  iateniion 
of  sharing  her  destiny.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Bichmond,  and,  without  application  on  his  part,  upon  the  recom« 
mendation  of  the  two  Johnstons  and  Beauregard,  was  by  the 
President  appointed  a  Major^Qeneral. 

The  record  of  Gen.  Smith  in  the  war  was  brief,  but  it  was 
not  without  some  brilliant  passages;  and  he  was ^viug  promises 
of  great  distinction  when  his  career  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  tlie 
f>at  of  the  powers  in  Bichmond.  He  w^,  at  first,  appointed 
commander  of  the  second  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
whilst  Beauregard  commanded  the  first,  and  Josepli  E.  Johnston 
the  army.  This  distribution  of  commands,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  ill-delined,  and  to  have  beeri  productive  of  some  jeal- 
ousies. In  the  celebrated  retreat  from  Oentreville,  Crcn.  Smith 
conimauded  the  left  wing  of  Johiititou'b  army  j  he  was  again  cou- 
spieuoi^  in  command  of  the  rear-guard  and  left  wing  in  the 
movement  from  Yorktown  back  upon  Bichmond;  and  on  the 
battle-field  of  Seven  Pines,  where  Johnston  was  wounded,  he 
succeeded  to  the  diief  command  of  the  army.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  however.  Gen.  Lee  was  appointed  its  regular  com- 
mander.  Soon  after  Gen.  Smith  was  assigned  a  separate  com- 
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mand.  embracing  Ilsortli  Carolina  and  the  southern  coast  of  Yiis- 
giuia,  iudnding  Bichmond.  In  this  Department  he  checked  two 
advances  of  the  enemy — ^in  December,  1862,  and  January,  1863. 
About  this  time  President  Davis  seems  to  have  contracted  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Gen,  Smith;  and,  in  one  day,  he  pro- 
moted six  of  his  juniors  to  be  Lieutenaut-Generals.  All  ihh,  how- 
ever, did  not  damp  the  patriotic  ardour  though  it  wounded  the 
sensibilities  of  Oen .  Smith,  who  continued  to  give  his  constant 
and  earnest  attention  to  his  duties. 

In  IS**;"),  liDwovoi-,  Gen,  Smith  i'elt  that  Prcsitlcnt  Davis  had 
bocoinc  so  personally  inimical  to  him  that  he  could  no  longer 
retain  conimanil  under  Inni,  except  at  imminent  risk  to  the  vital 
interests  of  tlie  Couredeiate  cause.  lie  theret'oro  resigned  his 
position  in  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  elected  President  of  the 
Etowah  DfanufiEUjturing  and  Mining  Company  of  Georgia.  These 
were  extensive  iron  works,  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
Tredegar  Works  in  Bichmond.  In  this  capacity  he  did  great 
service  to  the  Confederacy  in  producing  the  materials  of  war, 
until  tbe  works  wore  burned  by  Gen.  Sherman,  in  1864, 

Notwithstandiug  the  resignation  of  the  military  commission 
from  President  Davis,  Gen.  Smith  at  tliflTerent  periods  of  the  war 
thereafter,  took  up  his  arms,  and  did  some  imY)ortant  temporary 
services.  Such  was  his  patriotic  desire  to  aid  all  in  his  power  in 
the  great  struggle,  that  lie  offered  his  services  to  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard in  an  expected  attack  on  Cliarlcston,  as  volunlecr  aide,  or  in 
any  capacity  in  which  he  could  for  the  time  be  useful.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  with  Gen.  Beauregard  in  the 
gallant  defence  of  Charleston  in  April,  1863.  He  removed  to 
Georgia,  and  went  into  the  iron  business  there  with  the  declara- 
tion, that  if  this  State  ever  needed  his  military  services  he  would 
be  prompt  to  render  them.  In  the  last  exigencies  of  the  war, 
when  Georgia  had  to  put  out  all  iiei-  local  fore  -  against  the 
enemy,  Gen.  Smith  was  elected  Major-Creueral  of  the  militia; 
and  he  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  captured  and 
paroled  at  Macon,  on  the  20th  April,  1865. 

The  popular  Sonthern  OHfimate  of  Gen.  Smith  as  a  military 
man  was,  that  he  never  liad  the  opportunities  which  his  talents 
merited,  and  that,  if  he  had  been  fairly  tried,  he  would  have 
taken  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  and  deserving  leaders  of 
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the  war.  He  had  a  solid  and  excellent  mUitary  education ;  he 
bad  a  remarkable  command  over  men,  arising  from  a  powerful 
will,  combined  with  a  rare  sense  of  justice ;  and  he  displayed  a 
doTOtion  to  what  be  believed  right  which  completed  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  warrionr,  and  gave  it  a  heroic  cast  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  he  was  so  slightly  employed  in  the  war;  and  a  subject 
of  indignation  that  he  was  so  nnjastly  treated  by  a  capricious 
Executive. 
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gervicw  in  the  United  States  Anny.^-Appoinled  a  Bngadier-Greneral  in  the  Conlbd* 

crntc  Stntrs  Amr,  Pcptpmbcr,  1861. — Proinot<>d  in  front  of  Richmond. — His  part 
in  the  capture  of  Marper'a  Ferrj. — His  glorioua  and  bloody  work  at  Frederid^B- 
bnrg.— Tl)j»  East  TMuMosee  campaign,  l8^.^49eD.  UdAwB  oiqpoaes  the  asflanltoa 
KnoxriUe.^ — Kxtraordinary  reply  of  Gen.  Lou^street. — Defective  reoonaoisaoeois  of 
the  enemy's  works'. — Vfhj  the  assault  failerl. — Geti.  McLawfl  oourt-martialedi 
and  triumphantly  ao^ulttod. — A  lemarkable  pecoliahty  of  hia  military  caroer. 

Lafayute  M(  Laws  is  a  Georgian  by  Ijirtli.  His  anoestois 
on  bis  father's  side  were  Scotch ;  on  that  of  bis  mother,  French 

Huguenot 

Aftpr  passing  a  year  at  the  University  of  Yirginia,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Cadet  at  West  Point,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1842,  His  lirst  service  was  at  Fort  Gibson,  in. 
the  Cherokee  country ;  and  he  afterwarJ.s,  until  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  served  at  Peti- 
sacola,  from  which  place  he  sailed,  early  in  1846,  to  join  the  army 
of  occupation  at  Corpus  Christi,  under  Gen.  Taylor.  He  was  in 
Fort  Brown  during  the  eleven  days' bombardment  of  that  place  by 
the  enemy,  and  shared  with  his  regiment  (the  7th  Infantry)  the 
perils  and  privations  attending  the  famous  siege  of  Monterey.  His 
regiment  having  been  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Scott,  he  was  pre.sent 
at  the  bombardment  and  surrender  of  Yera  Cruz  and  the  Castle 
of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  His  herilth  failed  at  this  time,  and  he  re- 
tnmed  to  the  United  States  on  recruiting  service.  After  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  lie  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  in  the 
department  of  New  Mexico,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act 
for  two  years.  Promoted  to  a  captaincy,  he  was  subsequently 
stationed  at  various  posts  on  the  western  frontier.    As  Captain  of 
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tbe  Vtii  United  States  InlUatxj,  be  servedj  under  Sidney  Jolmston, 
in  the  expedition  against  the  KoTmoDS,  and  remained  in  the  Ter* 
TitOTj  of  Utah  more  than  two  years.  Thence  he  was  ordered  to 
ITew  Mexico,  and  introsted  with  an  important  command  against 
the  Kavajo  Indians.  Those  fiuniliar  with  the  ability,  skill,  and 
success  exhibited  by  him  in  this  expedition,  award  him  great  cred- 
it ;  and  his  valuable  services  would  doabtless  have  been  bonoura- 
bly  acknowledged  by  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  had 
not  all  the  minor  events  of  the  times  been  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
political  revolution  then  just  declaring  itself. 

This  busy  record  in  the  Federal  army  had  already  made  for 
Capt  McLaws  a  considerable  repntation.  He  was  marked  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  officers  in  the  regular  service,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  coolness,  self-poseession,  gallantry,  and  good 
conduct  His  display  of  personal  qualities  attested  the  thorough 
gentleman ;  and  he  was  known  in  the  army  for  his  unselfish  dis- 
position, and  his  utter  detestation  of  all  unmanly  rivalries  for  pro- 
motions and  favours,  in  a  service  which  appears  more  than  any 
other  to  provoke  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  men. 

When  Georgia  seceded  from  the  T^nion,  McLaws  resigned  the 
Pederal  service,  and  oflfered  his  sword  to  the  State,  before  the  Con- 
federate' coin])act  had  been  executed,  and  when  she  -was  already 
busy  in  organizing  troops  for  her  defence.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  and  took  command  of  the  1  Otti  Georgia 
lament.  After  bis  appointment  as  colonel  of  this  regi  men  t,  which 
contained  some  of  the  best  fighting  stock  in  the  arrny,  he  was  sta- 
tioned near  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  was  for  some  time  in 
command  of  a  brigade.  In  September,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a 
£rigadie^General,  and  ordered  with  his  command  to  Young's 
2filL  Here,  and  afterwards  at  Lee's  Mill,  he  displayed  such  judg- 
ment, ability,  and  energy  in  administering  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
mand, and  in  strengthening  his  position  against  the  enemy,  that 
he  soon  drew  the  notice  of  bis  superiour  officers,  and  was  designated 
for  important  and  critical  services. 

^Vllen  (-iren.  Jolmston  arrived  on  the  Peninsula,  to  direct  the 
campaign  there,  McLaws'  command  was  increased  by  some  other 
brigades ;  and  in  an  affair  with  the  enemy  at  Dam  No.  1,  near 
Lee's  Mill,  be  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Soon  followed  the 
retreat  to  Bichmond,  and  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  which 
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McLaws  was  engaged*  Alter  the  amval  of  the  army  at  Rich- 
mond, Gen.  Johnston  recommended  the  promotion  of  McLa?re, 
and  he  was  at  once  made  a  Major-Gkneral*  His  division,  consist- 
ing of  Kershaw's  and  Semmes*  brigades,  was  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  Savage  Station  and  Mdvem  Hill.  When  the  Confederate 
army  afterwards  took  np  its  line  of  march  in  pursuit  of  the  brag- 
gart Pope,  the  divisions  of  Smith,  D.  H.  Hill  and  McLaws  were 
left  to  wafcli  the  movements  of  the  enemy  at  Harrison's  Landing. 
They  were,  however,  sooti  afterwards  called  to  follow,  but  were 
only  able  tx)  rejoin  their  gallant  companions  in  arms  in  time  to 
enter  Maryland. 

Arriving  at  Frederick,  Gen.  McLaws  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  corps,  consisting  of  his  own  and  G^n.  B.  H.  Anderson's  divi- 
sions, and,  in  punBuance  of  orders  from  Gkn.  Lee,  advanced  upon 
Harper's  Ferry,  by  way  of  Pleasant  Yalley,  his  object  being  to 
capture  Maryland  Heights.  His  part,  which  was  designed  to  com- 
plete the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  compel  the  surrender 
of  this  stronghold  of  tla  enemy,  involved  the  severest  labour,  and 
was  crowned  with  signal  success.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Maryland  Heights,  but  to  get  cannon  to  the 
summit.  The  latter  tik^k  was  aceomplished  by  a  road  which  had 
to  be  constructed  up  the  ruuged  aud  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain; and  when  the  rifle  guns  of  Reed's  and  Carlton's  batteries 
opened  on  the  euemj,  keeping  time  with  the  Confederate  artillery 
thundering  on  the  other  side,  and  from  Loudoun  lieights,  they 
announced  the  &te  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  a  brief  afternoon 
decided  its  surrender.  In  this  victory,  McLaws  had  the  greatest 
credit  next  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
attack  and  capture  of  Maryland  Heights  obtained  espeoial  com- 
mendation. They  had  been  laboriously  employed  for  two  days  and 
one  night  along  the  summit  of  Elk  Kidg^  constantly  working  thdr 
way  Qttd^  fire  during  the  day,  and  at  night  resting  in  position ;  all 
this  time  without  water,  ns  none  could  he  obtained  but  from  the 
valley  bt  ncath:  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest  there  was  not  a 
straggler  fi-orn  the  command. 

Worn  d'.iwu  with  huvitrer  and  fatigue,  ^rcLaws'  division  marched 
through  Harper's  Ferry,  and  as  night  fell  snatclied  a  few  Lours  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  Aroused  again  after  midnight,  the  men 
resumed  their  march,  and  continued  until  the  field  of  Sharpsbuxg 
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was  reached.  The  battle  destined  to  be  known  in  history  as  the 
best  fought  of  the  war — an  action  which  shed  extraordinary  lustre 
on  the  Confederate  arms,  considoing  the  great  disparity  of  nnm- 
beiB  and  the  jaded  condition  of  the  Southern  troops — ^had  just 
commenced  as  McLaws  arriyed  on  the  grottnd.  He  was  ordered 
into  the  fight  by  the  direction  of  Gen.  Hood;  and  his  line  of  battlct 
consistins'  of  four  "brigades— Cobb's,  Kershaw's,  Barksdale's  and 
Semmes'— drove  the  enemy  from  a  piece  of  woods,  and,  although 
unable  to  continue  its  advance,  it  held  until  the  close  of  the  day 
the  position  it  had  gained  against  a  fcirce  of  the  enemy,  apparently 
treble,  supporting  numerous  batteries,  which  crossed  fire  over 
every  portion  of  the  ground. 

The  defence  of  Frederioksbuig  (December,  1862),  and  the  story 
of  lif  arye^s  HOI,  constitute  a  chapter  of  fearful  interest  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  war,  and  for  many  generations  to  come  wUl  inspire 
the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  country.  Glimpses  of  the  ghastly 
tragedy  enacted  on  the  slopes  of  this  now  &mous  hill  have  already 
been  nt^'  ^  d  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  It  was  here  that 
McLaws  did  his  bloodiest  work,  and  achieved  that  jiartof  his  repu- 
tation most  familiar  to  the  public.  His  name  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  this  glorious  and  terrible  memory  of  the  war, 
aiid  will  be  known  as  long  as  the  story  of  Marye'a  Hill  and  its 
stone  wall  and  its  fringed  fires  of  death  is  recited.  In  his  official 
report  of  the  memorable  conflict,  Oen,  McLaws  writes:.  "The 
Federals  advanced  with  fresh  columns  to  the  attack,  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  minutes ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  ease^ 
and  driven  back  with  much  loss  on  every  occasion.  This  continued 
until  about  hal^past  four,  p.ic.,  when  the  enenny  ceased  in  their 
assaults  for  a  time,  and  posting  some  artillery  in  front  of  the  town, 
on  the  left  of  the  telegraph  road,  opened  on  oar  position,  doing  but 
little  damage.  The  batteries  of  Colonel  Walton,  on  Marye's  Hill, 
were  at  tliis  time  silent,  having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and 
they  were  being  relieved  by  others  from  Colonel  Alexanders  bat- 
tfllion.  Taking  advantage  of  the  hill,  the  loth  South  Carolina 
(Colonel  De  Saussune;  wiis  brought  forward  from  the  cemetery, 
aud  posted  behind  the  stone  wall,  supporting  the  2nd  South  Caro- 
lina regiment  The  enemy,  in  the  meanwhile,  formed  a  strong 
<»lumn  of  attack,  and  advanced  under  cover  of  their  own  artillery, 
and,  no  longer  impeded  by  ours,  came  forward  along  our  whole 
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fronts  in  the  most  determined  manner,  but  they  were  repulsed  at 
all  points.  The  firing  ceased  as  uight  oame  on.  The  body  of  one 
man,  believed  to  be  an  officer,  was  found  within  about  thirty  yards 
of  the  stone  wall,  and  other  single  bodies  were  scattered  at  increased 
distances.  The  main  mass  of  the  dead  lay  thickly  strewn  over  the 
ground  at  something  over  one  hundred  yards  off,  and  extending  to 
the  ravine,  commencing  at  the  point  where  our  men  would  allow 
the  enemy's  column  to  approacli  before  opening  fire,  and  beyond 
"which  no  organized  body  of  ineu  wits  able  to  pass." 

Upon  the  latter  part  of  Gen.  McLaws'  military  life — his  campaign 
with  Longstreet  in  East  Tennessee,  18(53 —acloud  was  cast,  through 
an  unhappy  controversy  with  his  superiour  officer;  but  a  court- 
martial  to  which  he  was  summoned  developed  the  true  history  of 
the  fiulure  of  the  assault  on  Knozville,  acquitted  McLaws,  and 
indicated  a  bad  temper  and  a  petulant  spirit  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Longstreet  in  accusing  his  subordinates.  The  facts  of  the  &ilure  at 
Knoxville  have  been  brought  out  in  a  judicial  record,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  equivaki  t  history,  and  which  not  only  excul- 
pates 0en.  McLaws,  but  does  him  honour  for  the  rare  and  excellent 
judgment  be  displayed  at  the  council  board,  as  well  as  for  his  pre- 
cise obedience  of  orders  on  the  field. 

Tt  appears  that  when  Gen.  Longstreet  arrived  in  front  of  Knox- 
ville he  hesitated  for  some  time  in  attacking  the  fortitications  of  the 
enemy,  and  twice  recalled  the  orders  for  an  assault  When  he  at 
last  determined  upon  this  ridk,  Gen.  McLaws  had  the  independence 
of  judgment  to  oppose  it^  and  for  peculiar  reasons.  Some  news  had 
been  imperfectly  obtained  of  Gen.  Bragg's  disaster  at  Missionary 
Bidge ;  and  it  was  calculated  by  Gen.  McLaws  that  if  such  a  disaster 
had  taken  place  the  communication  of  Longstreet's  army  should  be 
made  with  Yirginia,  as  it  could  not  combine  again  with  Gen.  Bragg, 
even  if  it  should  be  successful  in  an  assault  on  Knoxville.  The 
advice  was  repulsed  by  Gen.  Longstreet,  and  the  following  sharp  and 
almost  insulting  letter  left  Gen.  MeLaws  no  alternative  but  to  pre- 
pare his  command  for  the  desperate  enterprise  of  assaulting  Fort 
Saunders,  the  main  work  of  the  enemy : 

HBADQfATlTEnS,  NoT.  28.  186.3. 

General  : — Your  letter  is  received.  I  am  uot  at  all  coufidcut 
thai  Gen.  Bragg  has  had  a  serious  battle  at  Chattanooga,  but  there  is 
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a  report  tbat  he  has^  and  has  fallen  back  to  Tannel  HUl,  TTnder 
this  report  I  am  entirely  oonTinced  that  our  only  safety  is  in  making 
the  assault  upon  the  enemy's  position  to-morrow  at  daylight,  and  it  is 
the  more  important  that  I  should  hare  the  entire  support  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  offioers  in  this  connection.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  I 
may  have  your  entire  support  and  all  of  the  force  you  may  be 
possessed  of  in  the  execution  of  ray  views.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  srifcty  for  ns  in  going  to  Virginia  if  Gen. 
Bragg  has  been  defeated,  for  we  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  vic- 
tors; and,  Willi  his  army  d«  stioycd,  onr  own  had  better  be  a^o,  for 
we  will  noi  only  be  destroyed  but  disgraced. 

There  is  neither  safety  nor  honour  in  any  other  course  than  tne 
one  I  have  chosen  and  ordered. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  LoirosTBEST, 
Ideut-Chneral  commandmg, 

MaJ.-Gen.  L  UgLaws. 

The  a^ult  must  be  made  at  the  time  appointed,  and  must  be 
made  with  a  determination  which  will  insure  success. 

J.L. 

The  plan  of  attack  arranged  by  Gen.  MeLaws  was  :  a  regiment 
from  Humphrey's  Mississippi  brigade,  and  one  from  Wofford's 
Georgia  brigade  to  lead  the  assault ;  Wofford's  regiment  to  lead  the 
column  composed  of  Wo£ford*8  brigade  assaulting  from  the  left^ 
and  Humphrey's  regiment  the  column  assaulting  from  the  right, 
composed  of  two  r^ments  of  Humphrey's  brigade^  and  three  of 
Bryan's  following  close  on  Humphrey  as  a  reserve — "  the  assault  to 
be  made  with  fixed  bayonets^  and  without  firi     a  gun.'' 

He  had  been  previously  impressed  by  Gen.  Alexander,  Chief  of 
Artillery  of  Gen.  Longstreet's  staff,  that  there  was  no  ditch  at  the 
north-w^cst  angle  of  Fort  Saunders,  that  oflered  any  obstoele  to  an 
assault.  Gen.  Longstreet  himself  had  declared  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  work,  so  far  as  the  ditch  was  con- 
cerned ;  that  lie  had  seen  a  man  walk  down  the  parapet,  across  the 
ditch,  and  up  oa  the  outside,  without  jumping  and  without  ap- 
parent difficulty ;  and  as  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  running  up 
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the  exterionr  slope  of  the  earthwork,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  waj  of 
the  men  getting  into  the  work  and  oompletittg  a  suooeasfbl  assault^ 
C^*  McLaws  did  not  consider  that  ladders  or  fascines  or  any 
other  appliances  were  neoe$8airy  to  enable  the  men  to  get  into  the 
work ;  none  certainly  to  cross  the  ditc&  (which  had  been  declared 
to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  assaalt)  and  to  ascend  para* 
pets  sloping  at  n  ;  r  gle  of  forty«ftye  d^rees.  And  even  if  he  had 
thought  so,  he  had  no  timoi  or  materials,  or  tools,  or  means  of  any 
kind  wherewith  to  make  anything.  The  comnnands  were  with- 
out tools  of  any  kind,  without  axes  even,  and  their  wagons  and 
quartermaster  stores  were  at  Loadon,  left  there  by  orders  of  Gen. 
Longstreet»t 

*  Wp  qnote  here  the  words  of  Gen.  (then  Colono!)  Alexander,  befiwe  the  goneral 
court-tuartial  assumbled  iu  £a8i.  Teimegaee  to  irj  Geu.  MeLaws  : 

QuKsnov  8 — Did  you  not  state  after  your  raoonnolBsanoe  that  there  wu  no  dftdi 
opp"rti(n  the  bastion  at  north-wps-t  angle  Tliat 'tiwrt  wa-*  pome  fn-sli  dirt  at  that 
poiut,  and  tJuKt  there  had  only  been  a  little  scralehlng  there.  Bid  you  oommuni<aUe 
this  to  Generals  Longstreet  and  McLaws. 

Amwaa— I  neTer  stated  that  there  was  no  ^tdi  air  that  point,  hnt  I  stated  that 
the  ditch  was  of  such  smaH  dimensioD!;  as  to  be  no  obstacle  to  au  assault,  and  of 
such  slrnpe  (see  fig.  3)  as  to  be  no  obstado  ia  the  way  of  an  asaault  I  communi* 
oated  it  to  both  repeatedly,  and  advised  the  attack  on  tids  point  On  one  occasion 
I  took  Qen.  Longstreet  to  a  pomt  where  ho  ooidd  see  it^  and  showed  him  ft  man 
crossing  the  ditch. 

QOQ.  liougstreet  in  his  tcstimooy  before  the  aame  court  says:  "I  made  several 
very  oareAd  etsinfaations  <d  the  myself,  hefore  it  was  attadced,  on  all  sides  s« 
near  as  I  oould  get  to  it  I  think  I  got  within  fbnr  hnndred  ysrds  of  it  on  the  north 

side."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  I  remember  particularly  to  harp  spen  a  soldier  march  out  of  the 
Tort,  dovm  the  ditch,  and  up  to  the  other  side,  outside  of  the  ditch,  on  tlie  west 
(ride,  fhmk  the  north  side.  The  cot  intheditoh  on  the  west  side  seemed  to  have  been 
made  more  for  the  purpose  of  getting  dirt  than  for  obstructions.  In  JMMIwing  over 
the  ditfh  more  than  half  of  the  p<;rson  of  the  soldier  could  he  seen  on  the  west 
side ;  in  passing  down  the  ditch  he  seemed  to  walk  and  not  jtuup;  he  seemed  to  And 
oo  difficulty  hi  getting  out  of  the  ditoh  on  tlie  outside.  I  was  told  by  some  oAoers 
that  dogs  were  seen  to  pass  over  tlM  same  ditch.  These  dronmstanoes  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  ditch  on  the  west  side  WSS  ft  slight  ofastscle." 

Again  Col.  Alexander  testifies: 

QunmuK—Did  yon  advise  ladders  for  the  attache  ? 

Answer — I  did  not:  T  did  not  consider  them  essenttaL  Something  was  said  aTicmt 
fasduea,  aadX  saldUi;^  might  be  useful  to  protect  the  men  from  bullets  ia  their 
approedi ;  but  I  did  not  oonsider  them  essential  in  crossing  the  ditch. 

f  Oapt  J.  J.  Middleton,  acting  diviirion  quartermaster  of  MeLaw's  Division,  thus 
testifies: 

"From  the  time  we  left  Loodoo,  ISth  November,  1863,  oatil  some  days  after  the 
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Of  the  conduct  of  the  assault  Gen.  McLaws  says  in  his  official 
report :  Before  four  o^dock  on  morning  of  the  29th  November 
I  went  around  with  mj  staff  to  superintend  the  execation  of  my 
orders  for  the  assault  It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  enemy  were 
aware  that  one  was  intended,  and  I  think  it  probable  they  knew 
whore  it  was  to  be  raade ;  for  while  I  was  talking  to  Colonel 
Ruff  on  the  railroad,  the  enemy  threw  a  shell  which  bursted  over 
the  woods  just  in  rear  of  ns,  through  which  Col.  TlufTs  command 
(Wofford's  brigade)  was  passing,  assombliiig  by  regiincnt.s  for  tho 
assault.  I  have  since  heard  that  the  enciny  were  iiiformod,  and 
that  daring  the  night  of  the  28tli  they  had  been  employed  in  jtour- 
ing  buckets  of  water  over  the  parapets,  to  render  it  difficult  of 
ascent,  the  night  being  very  cold,  and  the  water  freezing  rapidly. 

The  commands  being  in  position  and  in  readiness,  and  the 
sharpshooters  having  been  directed  to  open  fire  all  along  their  lines, 
so  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  aim,  I  distributed  my  staff  officers 
along  the  line,  and  rode  over  to  Major  Leyden's  battery,  and  to 
Gen.  Kershaw's  line,  and  found  Major  Leyden  w  aiting  until  it 
was  light  enough  to  see  his  elevators,  and  Kershaw's  line  ready. 
I  gave  Major  Leyden  orders  to  open  while  T  was  there,  and  rode 
toward  the  assaulting'  column.  As  I  went,  thev  could  be  seen 
advancing  in  line  style.  I  rode  .straight  to  Woftord's  brigade  on 
the  left,  and  bbT  approached  the  work,  found  the  rnen  falling  back  ; 
the  officers  reporling  that  it  was  inipossible  to  mount  the  parapet, 
and  that  the  brigade  commander,  Col.  Buff,  and  his  next  in  com- 
mand, Col.  Thomas,  had  been  killed,  and  the  next  in  rank 
wounded.  I  rallied  the  brigade  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  work,  reformed  the  regiments  in  the  order  they  went  to  the 
assault,  notified  them  who  was  their  brigade  commander,  and  the 
regiments  who  commanded  them,  and  then  consulting  with  Gen. 
Humphreys  and  Gen.  Bryan,  and  finding  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  take  the  work,  I  reported  to  Gen.  Longstreet,  and  asked 

MBaidton  the  29th  Nofember,  we  vero  withont  trainB,  osrpeiiter's  tocia,  Macksmitha, 

etc.;  had  uo  appliances  for  the  maniifacturo  of  ladders,  and  had  no  lutjiber  out  of 
wbiah  tiiey  oould  have  been  made  propcrlj.  Hod  an  order  for  sudi  artidca  boea  issoed, 
it  would  h»v6  been  neoeBsaiy  to  call  for  large  detafla,  «ad  Ibr  aald  defa^  to  lutve 
found  their  own  tools.  Cominunioation  with  Londcm  was  reiy  uncertain,  owing  to 

the  miserable  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  division  to  Tvhich  T  was  attached 
might  hm9  been  termed  solf-supporting,  so  oatircljr  wa3  it  dependent  on  its  own 
ezertiona  fbr  almoat  ererything  ^t  was  einscted." 
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authority  to  withdraw^  my  command.  Permission  was  given,  and 
the  main  body  Was  withdrawn.** 

The  failure  of  the  assault  appears  to  have  been  dae  to  imper* 
feet  rcconnoissances  and  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  bad  rained 
on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and,  the  weather  then  taming  very  cold, 
the  parapet  was  hard  frozen,  and  a  heavy  ice  crop  was  formed  by 
the  moisture  frona  the  bank,  wbich  prevented  the  men  from  ob- 
taining a  foothold.  Ladders  would  not  have  been  of  material 
assistance,  unless  they  had  been  furnished  in  great  numberri  and 
had  been  at  least  twenty  feet  long.  As  it  was,  the  men  of  McLaw's 
command  did  all  iliat  human  lesolution  could  do,  aud  despaired 
only  in  the  face  of  impossibiliti^,  on  the  brink  of  an  impassable 
ditch  into  which  as  a  huge  grav  e  they  piled  their  dead. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  to  the  reader  the  story 
of  Knoxville^  because  it  excited  a  sharp  interest  during  the  war, 
and  was  the  subject  of  severe  recriminations,  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  diminish  the  hard-earned  military  reputation  of  Qcu. 
McLaws.  That  attempt  failed.  The  record  of  Gen.  McLaws  re< 
mained  at  the  end  of  the  war  nndimmcd,  honourable,  and  worthy 
of  a  eonspieiious  place  in  the  historical  memories  of  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls. 

There  was  one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  his  eareer.  There 
were  lew  men,  particularly  military  men,  who  wore  prompied  less 
by  a  love  of  fame  than  he  was.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired 
was  not  sought  by  him,  but  followed  the  deeds  which  he  achieved 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  position.  He  had  as  little  selfish- 
ness as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  human  beings,  and  envy  and 
jealousy  ibund  no  lodgment  in  his  bosom.  Extraordinary  firm- 
ness and  determination  to  do  his  duty,  regardless  of  all  selfish 
aspirations;  a  heart  feelingly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
afflicted  soldiers  of  his  command;  and  love  for  his  sovereign  State 
and  country,  were  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
nature.  Suc-h  men  live  more  for  humau  nature  aad  their  country 
than  themselves. 
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OHAiTEE  XUV. 

MOitary  services  in  Mexioo.— His  frallantry  at  Chapiiltopcc. — Subseqaeiit  flemoes  in 
tlic  I'nited  States  Army. — Ili?)  flrat  coniniimJ  m  tlie  Con fo(!cmto  States  Army.— • 
Heroic  coodiiok  of  Ms  brigade  in  the  battles  around  Eichmond,  1862. — M 
Oainei'  IQUb.— At  Freziei's  Fkim^Aa  incidaiit  on  the  swxmd  field  of  Mauassaa. — 
Battle  of  Salem  Chnrch. — ^ImpartODt  actiou  of  Wik-ox'  Brigade  Ob  the  second 
day  of  Grctty?1)urj3^ — A  narrow  chnnco  of  victory. — "Wliy  the  supports  failed. — • 
Amusing  anecdote  of  Gen.  W  ikox  and  a  cbickeQ-thiet— l*romoted  Mj^jor-GeueraL — 
Beooid  of  eervioea  in  the  oampidgii  of  1864-4^HeroiB  stoiy  of  Ftat  Oiegg.— > 
Last  aoanes  of  the  amender. 

Cadmlss  M.  Wilxx)x  was  born  in  (rreene  county,  Korth  Caro- 
lina, but  was  taken  at  the  age  of  t  wo  v  eai  s  to  Tenne8?»ee,  of  wliich 
Bt^te  lie  iiab  bince  beeu  accouuted  a  citizen.  In  184r2  he  was  ap« 
pointed  a  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Academy,  from  the  Memphia 
District.  He  ^^radaated  in  1846,  and  joined  the  Fourth  United 
States  infantry  as  brevet  seoond>lieutenent  at  Monterey,  Mexico, 
a  few  days  after  the  battle.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  aid- 
de*camp  to  Major*Gen.  John  A.  Qaitman,  and  in  that  capacity 
saw  tome  brilliant  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  in  all  the 
battles  in  which  Quitman's  diTieion  participated. 

Tlie  part  borne  by  this  gallant  command  at  Chapultepec, 
Garita  de  Belin,  and  tlie  City  of  Mexico  is  well  known  to  history. 
At  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  Lieut.  Wilcox  gave  the  order  to 
the  storming  party  to  advance  to  the  attack,  and  went  at  their 
head.  There  were  two  columns  of  attack ;  one  led  by  Qnitman 
and  the  other  by  Pillow.  From  Chapultepec  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, a  distance  of  two  miles  in  a  direct  line,  were  two  roads,  the 
direct  one  leading  through  the  Garita  de  Belin,  and  the  longer 
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one  hj  San  Cosmo.  It  was  bj  the  first  mentioned  rente  that  Oen, 
Quitman  pnrsned  vigoronsly  after  the  capture  of  Chapnitepec ; 
but  although  this  route  was  the  shorter,  it  was  the  more  difficult, 
as  batteries  had  to  be  taken  before  reaching  the  gate,  then  a  bat- 
tery there,  and,  laptly,  the  position  to  be  held  nnder  a  concentrated 
fire  from  the  citidel,  a  'bastioiied  work,  less  than  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  surrounded  ])y  a  heavy  wall  and  deep  ditch  of  wa* 
ter,  with  seveiiteeii  pieces  of  artillery  and  four  thousand  infantry. 
The  Garita  de  Beliu  was  captured  at  twenty  unuutes  past  one 
o'clock  and  held  until  night,  under  cover  of  which  Santa  Anna 
evacuated  the  city*  When  the  gate  had  been  gained,  Gen.  Qnit> 
man  ordered  a  flag  to  be  waved  from  the  top  of  the  aqueduct,  that 
his  men  in  the  rear  might  know  his  success.  Lieut.  Selleck  of 
the  Palmetto  ^Regiment,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Wilcox,  aid<de*camp, 
mounted  the  aqueduct,  and  the  two  lieutenante  waved  the  Pal- 
metto flag,  which  was  the  first  raised  in  the  city  of  Mexica  This 
was  done  nnder  a  close  and  terrific  fire  of  both  musketry  and  ar- 
tillery. Lieut.  Selleck,  while  wavincr  the  flag,  had  a  leg;  l)roken 
by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell.  One  of  the  men,  catching  him  as  he 
fell,  also  received  a  slu't,  und  was  instantly  killed.  Lieut.  "Wil- 
cox received  a  severe  contusion  in  his  left  side,  his  pistol  being 
struck  by  a  musket  ball,  which  flattened  on  it 

TTpon  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  ITnited  States,  Lieut. 
Wilcox  served  on  the  frontier,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  in 
Florida,  and  in  Texas — ^much  of  the  time  in  operations  against 
the  Indians.  In  the  autumn  of  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  West 
Point,  m  assistant  instructor  in  infantiy  tactics.  Here  he  remain- 
ed  on  duty  until  the  summer  of  1857.  During  a  part  of  this  time 
he  was  commandant  of  the  cadets.  Upon  being  relieved  from 
duty  at  the  rnilifary  academy,  Ids  health  not  being  2!;ood,  gick 
furlongh  for  twelve  months  was  given  him,  with  permission  to 
visit  Eurojje.  Tieturnino;  fr-un  Europe,  he  prepared  and  publish- 
ed a  woi-l<  njion  rifles  and  tlie  tiieorv  of  I'ltle-tiring.  ( )f  this 
work  the  War  l>epurtmeut  at  Washington  ordered  a  thousand 
copies  for  distribution  to  the  army,  and  it  was  made  a  text  book 
at  West  Point  Academy.  He  also  translated  and  published  the 
evolutions  of  the  line  (infantty),  as  practiced  and  adopted  by  the 
Austrians. 

Entering  the  field  of  active  duty  again,  he  was  ordered  to 
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New  Mexico,  and  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  was  snbeeqnently 
stationed  at  Fort  Fillrnoi^,  in  Arizona;  and  at  this  distant  post 
he  became  apprised  of  the  war  consequent  on  the  disruption  of 
the  Union,  and  on  the  7th  June,  1861,  learned  that  Tennogsee, 

the  State  of  his  citizenship  and  allegiance,  had  seceded.  The 
mail  tbat  gave  !iim  tliis  iutbrraation  bore  him  an  order  directing 
him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Washington  city  and  report  for  duty 
to  Lient.-Gen.  Scott,  The  next  morning  lie  tendered  his  resig- 
nation oa  an  officer  of  the  United  IStates  Army,  and  left  for  Ilich<* 
mond. 

Offering  his  services  to  the  new  goyemment,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  colonel,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
9th  Alabama  Begiment  He  reached  Manassas  the  day  after  the 
first  brilliant  victory  on  that  twice  glorious  field. '  On  the  21st 
October,  IS 01,  lie  was  made  a  Brigadier-General,  and  given  the 
command  of  the  M  Alabama,  Ist  Misgissippi,  and  Ist  Tirginia 
regiments,  and  a  battery.  At  Williamsburg  his  brigade  was 
prominent,  fighting  on  the  right,  where  the  action  was  a  complete 
success  for  the  Coniederates.  At  Seven  Pines  lie  commanded 
two  brigades,  and  at  Gaines*  Mill  three— his  own,  Featberptone's, 
and  Prvor's.  This  command,  under  tlie  immediate  direction  of 
Qen.  Wilcox,  attacked  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
was  in  that  part  of  the  field  most  severely  contested.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  defended  by  numerous  and  heavy  artil* 
lery,  admirably  posted.  The  line  of  attack  was  formed  under  a 
brisk  enfilading  fire  of  artillery  from  the  Federal  batteries  of 
rifled  cannon  from  the  heights  beyond  the  Chickahominy ;  but 
the  men  moved  forward  in  admirable  order,  preserving  their 
alignments  perfectly.  Ascending  the  crest  of  a  hill  they  came 
in  full  view  of  the  enoniy,  and  wore  instantly  met  by  a  heavy 
and  destructive  lire  of  infantry  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards. 
It  was  dashing  in  tiie  face  of  death.  The  enemy  was  in  large 
force,  directly  in  front,  behind  two  lines  of  brea&tworks,  the 
second  overlooking  tlie  first  \  and  from  behind  this,  as  well  as 
the  first,  a  dose  and  terrible  fire  of  musketry  was  poured  in  upon 
tlie  devoted  assailants.  Between  them  and  the  works  referred  to 
was  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  which  the  enemy  used  as  a  rifle 
pit,  and  from  this  also  a  strong  line  of  fire  was  brought  to  bear, 
^us  exposed  to  three  lines  of  fire,  facing  shot,  shell,  grape,  and 
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cannister,  and  all  the  time  enffering  from  an  enfiladed  fire  from 
batteriee  of  rifle  cannon  beyond  the  Chickahominy.  tlie  heroic 
men  of  Wilcox's  command  seemed  to  be  delivered  to  destruction. 
But  they  never  faltered  ;  tlio  first  impulse  of  attack  was  more 
than  redoubled  as  they  approached  the  enemy  ;  the  Federal  ranks 
were  eliaken,  and  began  to  yield  only  when  Wilcox'f?  men  had 
got  withiu  a  few  yards  of  tlicin  ;  and  now  with  yells  the  Confed- 
erates run  over  the  rifle-pit,  <lrive  the  Federald  from  the  second 
parapet  of  logs^  push  them  into  the  open  field,  and  now  when 
the  fugitive  troops  are  no  longer  screened  by  their  breastworks 
or  standing  timber,  breaking  them  into  ront,  chasing  them  iu  all 
directions,  and  covering  the  gronnd  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 
Here  McClellan  lost  his  battery  of  Napoleon  guns,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty saved  what  remained  of  his  army  under  the  cover  of  the 
night.  It  was  this  desperate  and  gallant  a^^^^anlt  that  at  once  con- 
ferred upon  Wilcox  one  of  the  most  brilliant  reputations  of  the 
war. 

At  Frazier's  Farm  there  were  other  laurcly;  won,  and  in  this 
field  nearly  every  regimental  othcer  in  Wilcox'  command  was 
wounded,  and  the  General  hiruseU"  had  his  clothing  perforated  by 
six  bullets.  Two  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  six  guns  each,  were 
captured  ;  and  although  one  of  them  was  retaken  by  the  enemy, 
it  was  only  when  overwhelming  numbers  had  been  brought  to 
bear  against  a  solitary  regiment  (the  11th  Alabama),  which,  en- 
tering the  engagement  357  strong,  had  181  men  and  nine  com- 
pany officers  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  two  battles  of  Gaines' 
Mills  and  Fimier'sFarm,  Wilcox's  own  brigade  had  lost  1,055  men 
out  of  a  force  of  1,800 ;  of  this  number  fifteen  ofiicers  were  killed, 
fiftv-two  officer<5  were  Tronnded,  210  men  killed,  and  754  wonnded. 
The  bri<i;ade  was  in  reserve  at  Malrern  Hill,  and  returned  to 
cam])  on  the  Charles  City  road  on  the  (Uh  July,  lsr>2.  Its  loss 
was  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  brigatle  in  honj^strcet's  divis- 
ion, and  the  severest  in  the  army  ia  proportion  to  its  strength,  it 
being  composed  of  only  four  regiments. 

In  the  other  battles  of  1862  in  Virginia,  Gten.  Wilcox  was  not 
conspicnously  engaged.  But  we  may  make  note  of  an  incident 
on  the  second  field  of  Iklanassas,  which  contains  an  interesting 
tribute  both  to  himself  an  l  to  a  brave  enemy.  Wliile  tlie  action 
was  progressing,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  Wilcox  was 
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ordered  from  the  left  to  the  right  to  support  a  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate lines  where  the  enemy  was  most  vigorously  attacking. 

IVToving  at  the  head  of  bis  troops  and  ridins^  past  the  house  that 
f^ave  its  name  to  part  of  the  field— Groveton — he  saw  a  man 
lying  on  the  ground,  Boine  eixty  yards  distant,  waving  a  han(iker- 
chief.  The  General  rode  up  to  him,  and  discovered  tluit  lie  was 
a  wounded  Federal  oflicer.  The  latter  remarked:  "You  don't 
know  me,  Wilcox.  I  saw  you  riding  by,  and  recognized  you,  and 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.  My  name  is  Chamberlain,  and  I  was  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  when  yon  were  an  instractor  there."  He 
looked  pale,  and  blood  was  rmming  from  his  breast.  Oh,  yee," 
replied  Gen.  Wileoz,  I  know  yon,  and  I  hope  yon  are  not  much 
hnrt  and  dismounting  and  kneeling  beside  him,  he  examined 
his  wound,  and  found  that  the  cold  dew  of  death  was  already  on 
his  forehead.  I  will  make  my  men,'*  said  the  General,  move 
yon  to  the  Bholter  of  the  ravine ;  yon  are  exposed  here  to  our 
shells,  and  those,  too,  of  your  own  batteiues."  "No,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "  it  is  no  use  ;  I  am  mortally  wounded,  and  you  must 
not  expoBe  yourself  to  our  lire  taking  earc  of  me.  Farewell!" 
A  few  uioiuents  more  and  he  breathed  his  laot.  The  incident  of 
this  meeting  illustrates  the  singular  good  feeling  remarked  at  all 
times*  between  the  old  graduates  of  West  Point  whenever  they 
met  under  opposite  flags,  which  was  at  least  one  generous  trait 
of  the  war. 

In  the  campaign  into  Maryland,  Gen.  Wilcox  was  compelled 
to  obtain  sick  leave  three  days  before  the  battle  of  S]iar})sburg; 
but  on  the  return  of  the  Confederate  army  to  Yirgioia  he 

rejoined  his  command,  and  was  soon  increasing  the  fame  he  had 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign.  His  reputation  ascend- 
ed again  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Chancellorsville,  and  his  com- 
mand was  remarkable  there  in  the  severe  coniiict  at  Salem  Clinreh, 
where  Sedgwick  was  defea(e<l  and  Gen.  Lee  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  enveloping  armies.  It  was  a  narrow  dmnce  that 
saved  the  Confederate  army  on  that  occasion,  or,  at  least,  pre- 
vented Sedgwick  from  getting  to  its  rear  at  Chancellorsville. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  May,  1863,  Gen.  Wilcox  received 
a  note  from  Gen.  Lee  telling  him  that  he  needed  his  help  at 
Cluincellorsville,  but  as  he  (Gen.  Lee)  did  not  know  what  was  in 
Wilcox'  front,  he  must  leave  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
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move  to  OliancelloreTaie  early  the  next  morning.  Meanwhile, 
Gen.  "Wilcox  difpatclied  to  Gen.  Earksdale  at  Fredericksbnrg, 
telling  him  that  lie  had  returned  to  a  position  near  Banks,  Ford, 
and  requesting  to  be  informed  should  tlie  enemy  cross  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. The  next  morning  he  examined  the  front  of  his  line, 
and  seeing  no  indications  of  the  enemv,  he  lessened  liis  picket 
force,  and  at  once  retired  uii  but  a  small  guard  at  Banks'  Ford 
and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  He  was  in  the  act  of  taking  np  the 
march  to  OhancellorBTille,  when  a  private  from  a  vidette  po8t 
daahed  np  to  his  headquarters  at  fidl  speed,  and  reported  that 
the  Yankees  were  coming  np  hetween  the  canal  and  the  river, 
and  were  opposite  Talmoath.''  Gen.  Wilcox  remarked  that  it 
was  probably  Barksdale^s  brigade  on  its  way  to  Ohancelloreville, 
when  the  soldier  replied,  "No,  General,  I  have  seen  the  old  pnd- 
iron  flag."  It  was  Sedgwick's  colnmn,  which,  unknown  to  Wil- 
cox-, had  occnpied  Fredericksburg  and  was  now  marching  to 
Gen.  Lee'8  rear. 

There  was  nothint;  on  the  plank-roiid  between  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Sedgwick's  culumu,  until  Wilcox  promptly  threw  his 
brigade  forward,  forming  it  in  line  on  crest  of  a  ridge  some 
700  or  800  yards  in  rear  of  Marye's  Hill.  Here  he  checked 
the  enemy,  until  he  had  reported  die  situation  to  Gen.  Lee,  and 
indicated  to  Gen.  Early  the  enemy's  line  of  march  by  the  plank- 
road.  Falling  back  to  Salem  Church,  he  selected  ground  there, 
and  was  assured  by  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Lee,  that  three  brigades 
(Kershaw's,  Sirams*  and  Mahone's)  were  marching  to  his  support 
The  troops  had  all  been  put  in  position  when  Major-G^n.  McLaws 
arrived  on  the  field,  and  the  artillery  was  then  playing;  upon 
the  enemy.  The  decisive  field  \vas  fixed  by  AVilcox ;  and  look- 
ing now  only  to  the  conduct  of  his  owu  brigade,  he  fought  the 
enemy  with  desperation,  and,  at  one  time,  with  his  Hve  regiments 
and  two  of  Simms'  brigade,  who  joined  the  pursuit  without  orders, 
he  drove  the  enemy  and  had  him  nearly  in  rout.  Had  the  other 
brigades  joined  in  this  movement  it  might  have  been  more  deci- 
sive; but  as  it  was,  the  enemy  was  badly  whipped,  and  so 
thoroughly  demoralized  as  to  meditate  only  the  chances  of  escape. 
It  was  an  action  .of  only  a  few  minutes'  duration,  l>ut  of  great 
mortality.  Three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  fi!ont 
of  Wilcox'  brigade,  and  nearly  1,000  prisoners  taken,  with  a 
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namber  of  regimental  flags.  His  lofls  was  496  killed  and  wounded 
oat  of  a  force  of  2,100  muflkets. 

The  dramatic  field  of  (Tetty9l>iiro'  is  already  familiar  to  the 
reader  for  its  pre^naiU  fate  and  its  critical  coiijuncturea ;  and  it 
was  in  one  of  those  periods  of  tlie  itiuititudinoua  battle,  when 
victory  seeined  to  depend  upon  a  oiugle  incident,  and  trembled 
ia  the  balance,  that  we  Lave  to  regard  the  mosL  remarkable 
appearance  of  Gen.  "Wilcox  in.  the  war.  It  was  in  the  second 
da^s'  fight  that  Wiloox'  brigade  took  position  on  the  right  of 
Heth's  divisionj  Hiirs  corpe,  and,  advancing  npon  the  enemj, 
drove  him  from  the  woods  into  a  patch  of  orcbiu^B  and  hedges. 
Late  in  the  evening,  about  half-past  four  o'clock,  an  artillery  fire 
was  opened  by  Gen.  McLaws  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  line, 
whicli  n  attracted  the  fire  of  several  Federal  batteries.  Gen. 
"Wilcox  Jiad  received  orders  several  times  during  the  day  to 
advance  when  the  trooj)s  on  his  ri<>ht  shonld  advance,  and  to 
report  promptly  to  the  divisloti  comtnander,  in  order  that  the 
other  brigades  siioukl  advance  successively  on  to  the  left.  About 
6  P.  M.,  McLawa  (ou  Wilcox's  right)  advanced  on  the  enemy's 
infantiy,  being  not  more  titan  000  or  700  yards  in  his  front. 
Wilcox  was  nearly  at  right  angles  with  McLaws,  and  moved  off 
rapidly  by  the  left  flank  for  600  or  700  yards,  and  then  by  the 
right  flank,  which  brought  him  on  the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
rear.  In  this  movement  several  fences  had  to  be  crossed,  one 
of  stone  and  one  of  plank,  behind  which  were  the  enemy's  skir- 
misliers.  The  movement  by  the  flank  was  not  seen  by  the 
enemy,  but  the  forward  movement  after  halting  and  facing  to 
the  right,  r\m\^  a  ridge  on  whicli  was  the  Emmettsbnrg  road,  was 
seen,  and  batteries  from  Cemetery  Hill  fired  upon  the  brigade. 
The  enemy  being  struck  in  tlie  flank  and  rear  broke  at  once,  and 
pursued  by  Wilcox  with  Barksilale,  on  ]\[cT,hws  left,  bearing 
slightly  to  the  right.  In  this  niovemeutj  a  batiery  w  a.s  taken 
by  "Wilcox  600  yards  beyond  the  Emmettsburg  road.  Beyond 
this  battery  a  second  line  of  the  enemy  was  broken ;  and 
beyond  this  a  second  battery  taken.  Slill  Wilcox  pushed  on 
and  at  length,  500  yards  beyond  the  Emmettsburg  road,  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  ridge  or  crest,  upon  which  were  the  last 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  behind  which  lay  more  of  the  ene< 
my's  in&ntry.   Here  he  reported  his  successes  to  the  division 
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comnmiider,  and  aplcod  to  bo  reJiiforcecl.  Wliile  awaiting  the 
answer  to  his  reqnosf,  tlic  brigade  drove  back,  twice,  a  line  of 
infantry  tliat  came  over  the  crest  in  front.  Bnt  as  tliis  rrallant 
and  intre{)i<l  little  command  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  i:;reat  victory, 
no  reinforcements  came.  Previous  momentis  were  unimproved  5 
and  at  last,  eeeing  no  prospect  of  support,  Gen.  Wilcox  withdrew 
bis  command,  and,  as  darkness  fell,  withdrew  about  200  yards  to 
the  rear,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night 

In  an  official  manuscript  report  of  this  day's  action,  Gen. 
Wilcox  says :  I  beg  to  assure  the  division  commander  that  the 
conduct  of  both  men  and  officers  of  the  brigade  was  admirable ; 
and,  as  stated  above,  tiie  enemy's  line  resting  on  the  £mmette> 
bnrg  road  was  broken  and  a  battery  taken,  a  second  line  broken 
and  a  eecoad  "battery  taken.  Tliis  bronglit  the  brigade  in  the 
bed  of  a  drv  stream;  and  on  tlie  crest  of  the  ridge  in  (heir  front 
was  the  last  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  atnl  in  rear  of  it  more  infan- 
try. This  infantry  was  twice  driven  back  in  their  eilortiS  to  force 
my  men  back.  Tlie  brigade  was  withdrawn,  not  heing  ahh  ta 
aecomplieh  more  wUhoiti  supporL^ 

In  the  last  day's  action,  when  Pickett's  division  made  its 
desperate  charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  Wilcox's  brigade  moved 
at  some  distance  in  support,  advancing  over  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  the  day  before,  exposed  to  shot  and  shell  from  tlie  ene> 
my's  batteries.  Harcliing  out  of  sight  of  Pickett,  and  reaching 
the  rocky  and  dry  bed  of  the  stream  where  he  had  halted  the 
day  before,  Wilcox  found  himself  obstructed  by  a  heavy  fire ;  and 
while  engaged  witli  a  movement  of  the  enemy  in  his  front,  appa- 
rently to  envelope  his  command,  ho  M'as  informed  of  Pickett's 
repulse,  aTnl  fell  back,  %\  ithout  having  participated  iu  the  main 
action  wliieh  chased  tlie  day. 

In  any  review  of  liie  great  battle  of  Gettysburg,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  high  spirits  of  the  CSonfederate  army  which  had 
risked  an  attack  against  the  most  enormous  advantages  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  fresh  from  fields  of  victory.  A  powerful 
Federal  army  intrenched  at  Ohancellorsville  had  been  easily 
routed ;  the  ^xth  Corps  ^edgwick)  and  fmrtof  the  Second  bad  been 
whipped  at  Salem  Church  by  an  insignificant  force ;  Ewell  had 
swept  up  everything  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  Confederate 
troops  had  come  to  think  that  they  were  invincible.  But  Gettys- 
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burg  was  barely  lost.  Wilcox'  brigade,  as  we  have  seen,  liad  on 
the  L'd  July  reached  the  foot  of  a  ridge  on  which  was  the  last  gun 
of  tlie  enomj.  Tt  is  not  iinprobable  tliat  ono  more  brigade,  fol- 
lowing "Wilcox  at  this  ])oint,  would  have  bi-okeii  the  lines  easily 
and  liiight  liave  given  the  victory  to  the  Confederates.  In  An- 
derson's division  (to  which  Wilcox'  brigade  belonged)  were  two 
brigades  stronger  than  WUcox — ^Mahone's  Yirginians  and  Posey's 
Hississippians.  Wilcox  reported  his  successes  and  asked  to  be 
supported ;  but  no  support  came,  and  be  withdrew  tlie  next  day. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Timesy  in  a  letter  describing 
Gettysburg,  said  that  the  Confederates  had  it  their  own  way  on 
the  2d  July,  had  they  have  known  it.  The  remark  was  tliought 
to  have  referenci^  to  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  line  where  Wilcox 
had  fought.  After  the  battle,  and  when  the  Confederate  army 
had  recrosse'l  the  Potomac,  tliere  were  severe  criticisms  on  Glen. 
K.  H.  Anderson,  for  not  supporting  Wilcox'  and  Wright's  bri- 
gades on  tlie  second  day  ;  and  letters  were  published  liy  Gens.  Ma- 
hone  and  Pobey,  in  which  it  wa<>  tjlated  that  tJiey  obeyed  orders, 
and  that  they  were  ordered  to  advance  only  if  the  successes  of 
the  brigades  on  their  right  would  warrant  it,"  and  "  that  they  did 
not  think  that  the  success  did  warrant  it." 

Col.  Freemantle,  of  the  British  army,  who  waa  a  spectator  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg,  and  in  his  observations  of  the  war  wrote 
an  interesting  account  of  the  battle,  describes  Gen.  Wilcox  in  the 
third  day's  fight  as  an  officer  ^*  wearing  a  short  round  jacket  and 
a  mnch  battered  straw  hat "  riding  np  to  Gen.  Lee  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  pointing  lugubrionsly  to  the  condition  of  his  brigade ; 
and  Gen.  Lee  is  reported  to  reply,  "never  mind,  General ;  this 
is  all  my  tatilt,  and  you,  young  men,  must  help  me  our  of  it." 
The  picture  is  purliaps  correct;  but  the  language  of  Gen.  Wilcox 
is  too  broadly  reported.  What  he  did  say  waa  tliat  he  did  not 
like  to  make  a  disagreeable  report,  but  that  there  was  no  pro- 
tection to  the  great  number  of  batteries  on  the  Emmettsburg  road 
but  his  single  brigade,  which  was  very  much  reduced  in  numbers. 
At  this  time  Pickett's  division  had  been  repulsed,  and  did  not 
appear  again  on  the  field,  but  was  reformed  several  miles  in  the 
rear.  It  was  a  critical  moment ;  an  attack  from  the  enemy  was 
expected  ;  and  it  was  in  view  of  this  desperate  prospect  that  Gen. 
Wilcox  approached  the  Oommanding  General,  who  spoke,  almost 
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exactly  word  for  word,  as  the  British  joumallBt  has  reported 
him. 

An  aimisiiig^  anecdote,  related  by  Gen.  Wilcox,  relieves  the 
story  of  \m  hard  light  at  Gettj-slmi-g,  and  may  he  hiserted  liere. 
A  few  days  before  tlie  battle,  Luugstreet'B  and  part  of  Hill's 
corps  were  resting  near  the  towa  of  Fayetteville.  While  lying 
here  Gen.  Wilcox  published  an  order  against  all  marauding,  and 
forbidding  the  men  to  leave  camp  to  hunt  poultry^  fruit,  d;c.,  lest 
they  should  be  "^gobbled  up "  by  the  militia  with  which  the 
coantry  swarmed.  A  member  of  the  10th  Alabama  regiment,  one 
Pat  Martin,  had  been  detailed  as  teamster  at  the  GeneraVs  head- 
quarters, with  the  view  no  doubt  of  keeping  him  out  of  the  peril 
of  battle,  as  he  was  a  young  and  nice  little  fellow  whom  it  seem- 
ed a  pity  to  cxpo?o  to  war's  rnde  and  blood}^  nsao-es.  The  day 
following  }ii8  order  referred  tn,  the  (Teneral  espied  Pat  Martin 
slipping  through  tlie  woods  and  hushes  near  his  head -quarters 
wiiii  a  string  of  fine  chickens  in  ins  liand.  lie  spoke  to  tlie  little 
fellow  haitjbly  for  his  diBobedieuce  of  orders,  and  ordered  as  a 
punishment  tiiat  he  should  return  at  once  to  his  regiment.  A  few 
days  thereafter  and  the  General  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at 
Gettysburg.  When,  he  struck  the  enemy  on  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  he  found  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrible  fire;  several  hatteries  on  Cemetery  Hill  were  playing 
upon  bis  command ;  the  shells  were  ikying  thick  and  fast,  the 
General  had  one  courier  killed  by  hm  side  and  anotiicr  M-ounded, 
the  reins  of  his  briille  wore  cut  by  bullets,  and  bis  alarmed  horse 
was  rearing  and  plunging,  and  had  become  almost  ninnanageahle. 
Just  at  this  moment  lie  caugh*  sight  of  little  Pat  Martin,  who 
advanced  towards  liim,  luihed  a  squad  of  mssteen  Federal  prison- 
ers he  was  conducting,  formed  iliem  and  faced  to  the  front,  and, 
saluting  the  astonished  Genial  with  an  air  of  tiiumph  or  revenge, 
said :    Here  are  your  ohiokem.  Sir.'' 

On  the  9th  August,  1863,  Wilcox  was  promoted  Mtgor-Gen- 
eral,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  division  in  Hill's  corps 
that  Pender  had  commanded  at  Gkttysbuig.  It  consisted  of 
Lane's  North  OaroUna  brigade,  five  regiments,  Thomas's  Georgia 
brigade,  four  regiments,  McGown's  South  Oarolina  brigade,  five 
regiments,  and  Scales'  !N"orth  Carolina  brigade,  five  regiments. 
This  act  of  promotioa  was  but  tardy  justice  to  Wilcox,  and  the 
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general  sonfunont  of  the  army  was  that  lie  liad  deserved  it  long 
before,  lienceforth  his  name  was  more  billliaiitly  associated 
with  the  Army  of  Korthern  AHrginia;  aud  it  Ib  hardly  necessary 
to  make  a  diBtinct  statement  of  a  ^aixer  which  ran  throiigli  all 
the  operations  of  the  main  army,  in  the  great  campaign  of  1864, 
and  ib  bouad  up  in  its  general  history. 

From  the  WildernesB  to  Appomattox  Oonrt  House,  Wilcox* 
division  bore  its  part  and  inscribed  its  banners  with  new  vic- 
tories. Ooiispicaonslj  engaged  in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  'Wil- 
derness, where,  in  conjunction  with  Heth's  division,  it  forced  the 
enemy  ba€k  on  the  plank  road ;  fighting  desperately  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  Honse,  where  one  of  its  brigades  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  hie  lines ;  making  another  gallant  afiair  at  Jencho  Ford 
(May  24) ;  distinguished  in  tlie  action  of  Reams'  Station  (August 
25):  repulsing  a  movement  of  the  enemy  toward?  the  Boydton 
plank-road  (Se]>t.  30  and  Oct.  1) ;  engagod  in  the  last  battles 
around  Petersburg,  and  in  at  the  last  shot  at  A{)p(>mattox  Court 
House,  the  record  of  Wilct>x"s  division  is  an  essential  part  of  that 
of  the  whole  army,  and  au  adorned  cliapler  in  the  history  of  its 
achievements.  But  from  this  summary  record  we  must  detach 
one  incident  that  glorified  the  last  days  of  the  Southern  Oonfed* 
eracy,  and  is  generally  related  as  having  fitly  closed,  with  illu- 
minated scroll,  the  career  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Gregg.  Whose  troops 
they  were  that  gave  this  last  example  of  devotion  on  Gen.  Lee's 
lines  had  been  subject  to  some  doubt ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that 
they  were  of  Wilcox'  command,  and  that  the  General  himself, 
in  the  eventful  morning  of  the  9d  Apnl,  gave  tlie  order  by 
which  200  men,  mostly  of  Harris'  Mississippi  brigade,  with 
cannoniers  for  two  pieces  of  artillery,  were  placed  in  this 
work.  The  remainder  of  Harris'  brigade  were  placed  in  Battery 
Whitworth  (or  Alexander),  in  which  work  were  three  pieces  of 
artilleiy.  Tliese  two  small  detachments  of  troops  were  ordered 
to  hold  these  batteries  to  the  last  extremity,  for  these  two  points 
were  all  that  now  barred  the  road  to  Petersburg,  since  Long- 
street's  forces  had  not  yet  arrived,  which  were  to  occupy  the 
interval  between  the  right  of  the  Petersburg  lines  and  the  Appo- 
mattox Biver.  Extra  ammunition  was  issued  to  the  men.  As 
the  enemy's  long  line  advanced,  the  two  guns  in  Gregg  and  the 
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three  in  Whitworth  opened  on  them.  Their  advance  was  not 
much  retarded  by  this  weak  fire,  and  they  soon  got  within  reach 
of  the  musketry  iire  of  both  Gre^^g  and  Whitworth.  The  three 
guns  in  Whitworth  swept  the  ground  well  in  front  of  (Jregg  ,  hut, 
m  the  enemy,  advanced,  they  weie  withdrawn  without  orders 
from  (Jen.  "Wflcox.  The  main  effort  of  the  enemy  seomed  to  be 
directed  against  Gregg.  He  advanced  boldly  against  it,  and,  as 
the  glittering  array  drew  near,  men  could  be  seen  falling  rapidly 
under  the  cloee  musketry  fire  of  the  little  detachment  in  the  fort. 
Three  or  four  times  did  the  enemy  stagger  and  give  way.  Bat 
the  attack  was  constantly  renewed.  Six  Federal  flags  were 
counted  on  the  parapet  at  one  time,  and  stiU  the  contest  contin- 
ued. At  last  the  little  work  was  entirely  surrounded ;  Pcderal 
troopg,  standing  thick  npon  the  parapet,  fired  down  among  the 
devoted  men  who  stiil,  with  clubbed  nmskets,  retnsod  to  surren- 
der; and,  wlien  finally  the  flag  of  the  eneiny  was  secured  on  the 
woik,  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  thirt,y  of  its  defenders 
renuiined  nut  killed  or  wuunded.  Such  heroism  Jias  no  parallel 
in  the  war.  There  had  been  nothing  Jike  it,  no  instance  where 
a  force  so  small  had  held  in  check  so  long  such  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  inflicted  such  losses  upon  the  enemy.  The  Fed- 
eral General  Gibbon,  who  comn^anded  the  corps  that  took  the 
fort,  told  Gen.  Wilcox,  at  Appomatt  >x  Court  House,  that  it  had 
cost  him  from  SOO  to  1,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.^ 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  any  part  of  the  sorrowful  story  of 
Gen.  Lee's  retreat.  The  painful  stages,  the  desperate  straits  of  the 
hard-pi'cssed  army  Iiave  already  been  related.  In  the  last  scene 
in  which  it  stood,  (tou.  Wilcox  was  ci  •nsj)icuous,  having  l)een  or- 
dered to  support  Gordon  in  his  fearful  enterprise  of  forcing  an 
exit  to  Lynchburg.  As  his  division  moved,  a!jd  two  of  his  bri- 
gades advanced  to  engage  the  enemy.  Gen.  Wilcox  rode  rapidly 

*  Fort  Oreprw  could  be  seen  some  months  n^o,  an  intorosting  riionuraent  of  the 
jKt.  It  was  a  luaettob  Atorofls  its  gorge^  Bome  h&j  yards  wide,  was  pknted  a  pal»> 
sade  of  pine  posts,  and  in  tkeae  were  loop-holes  to  allow  musketry  Are  in  that  direc- 
tion. On  the  other  portioos  of  the  work  mm  a  deep  ditoh,  and  in  it  water  ooUooted 
frnni  thp  ntias.  The  parapet  was  ton  high  to  be  snnnonntcd  from  the  ditch  •vsithout 
the  aid  of  ladders.  Oo  tho  right,  dirt  had  been  dug  and  thrown  up,  and  it  iiad  been 
designed  to  coanect  Gregg  with  Whitworth,  Tilia,  howerer,  was  not  dona,  and  an 
embankment  extended  some  twenty  yards,  which  the  enemy  mounted,  and  got  thenoe 
on  ttie  parapet  of  Oregg. 
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forward  tocommnmcate  with  Gordon,  and  had  b.arely  reached h5m 
when  a  horseraan  was  seen  in  the  directiou  of  the  enemy  waving 
a  white  handkerchief  and  gallopinp^  towards  the  Confederate  lines. 
Ab  lie  approached,  ho  was  dif^covered  to  be  a  Federal  officer, 
and  proved  Gen.  Sheridan  himself.  Wilcox  readily  recognized 
him,  as  Sheridan  had  graduated  at  West  Point  wheti  ]ie  was  an 
instructor  there.  The  latter  asked  "  if  it  was  true  that  there  was 
a  correspondence  going  On  between  Getis.  Lee  and  Grant,  with  the 
view  of  suspending  hostilities."  Gen.  Wilcox  was  abont  to 
answer  in  the  negative,  not  having  been  advised  of  snch  a  cor- 
respondence, when  Gordon,  who  had  just  ridden  from  the  front, 
spoke  np  and  remarked  that  he  had  just  been  ordered  to  pass  a 
flag,  and  forward  it  to  Gen.  Lee.  Sheridan  replied,  "if  tbat  is 
the  case  we  should  arrest  this  affair  at  once,  md  have  no  more 
people  hnrt."  He  ordered  his  troops  to  lie  retired  ont  of  view ; 
Wilcox  at  the  game  time  witlidrawiiig  liis  two  brigades,  and 
releating  some  prisoners  that  liad  been  captured  by  his  skirmishers. 
Gronps  of  officers  quickly  collected  between  the  two  lines:  many 
of  Gen.  Wilcox'  old  West  Point  acq^uaintanc^  rode  forward  to 
greet  him,  among  whom  were  Gens.  Gibbon,  Griffin,  Herritt  and 
Ajres,  and,  as  they  awaited  news  of  the  conference  of  the  two 
Commanding  Generals,  a  free  and  pleasant  conversation  sprung 
up,  in  which  present  animosities  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  recol- 
lections of  the  past  and  hopes  of  the  fnture. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  military  life  of  Gen.  Wilcox,  shows 
him  conetantlj  identified  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
His  reputation  in  this  army  commenced  early,  never  declined,  and 
grew  to  one  of  the  most  famous  names  of  the  war.  He  was 
known  to  the  last  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  inti-e]iid  officers! 
of  tlie  armies  of  the  CoT)federacy.  Tie  had  otlier  distinguished 
elements  of  cliaracter  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgot  or  overlooked 
in  the  changes  which  have  ensued  upon  the  close  of  the  war. 
Unimpeachable  habits,  integrity  of  aim  and  purpose,  capacity 
and  cultivation  of  the  highest  order,  assure  the  reputation  of  the 
past,  and  promise,  even  in  new  walks  of  life,  a  brilliant  destiny. 
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CHAPT£E  XLV. 

His  gidlautrv  Id  the  Mexican  War. — Spirited  action  of  Capt  Pickett  in  the  "San 
Juan  Difficulty." — Positioa  of  the  State  of  Tirsrinia  ui  the  Sectional  Controversies. 
— ^Pid^tt's  early  appointraonts  in  the  Confederate  States  Senric©.^ — Th&  "  Game- 
Cock  Brigade,"  in  Longstteet's  I}hridon.— MemorablB  and  henio  action  of 
Pickett's  DIvisiou  al  Geltysljurg.— Aooouut  of  it  in  iib»  Bidimoud  Entpiirer,-^ 
Gen.  Pickett's  expeditiou  on  tJio  North  Carolina  Conft. — His  return  to  Pptorsburg, 
— Jlow  "  liio  Oockade  City  "  wm  narrowly  saved. — Operations  around  Petera* 
bug.— Qen.  Lee's  GompKment  to  Ficketfa  men.— The  Battle  of  Five  FariEa.*— 
Tlie  snppi-<j?Hr->I  oPioial  report  of  Gcri.  i^ckctt.—Hia  last  tribute  to  Ilia  troops.— 
Historical  glory  of  "  Ibid  Virginia  Di?idOO." 

Oeobge  E.  Pxokbtt  18  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  late  CoL  Bobert 
Pickett,  of  Turkey  Island,  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  Virginia. 
Ho  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bichmond ;  entered  West  Point  in 
June,  1842,  and  graduated  in  June,  1S46.  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  he  was  assigned  to  duty,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  second 
lieutenant,  and  joined  the  United  States  army  then  in  Mexico. 
The  celcbruted  battlcy  of  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  fought  before  his 
arrival ;  but  in  the  winter  following,  the  command,  to  which  Lieut. 
Pickett  belonged,  joined  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Scott, agaiatst  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz.  From  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  Pick* 
ett  served  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  8th  In&ntfy,  Worth's  com- 
mand, and  was  noticed  in  the  reports  of  Oen.  Scott  for  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  battles  of  Oontreras,  Gherubusoo,  Molino  Bel  Bey, 
and  Chapultepec.  He  was  breretted  first  lieutenant  f^jr  gallantry 
at  Contrenis,  and,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct''  at  Oha- 
pultepec,  he  received  the  rank  of  captain. 

After  the  dose  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  nntii  1861,  Oapt. 
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Pickett  was  oil  duty  in  Texas,  and  in  New  Hezioo,  Oregon  an  l 
Wasbington  Territories.  Before  the  great  war  between  Xorth  and 
South  burstcd  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  and  gave  another 
and  largest  date  to  the  military  annals  of  America,  the  name  of 
Oapt.  Pickell  was  actively  and  very  honourably  associated  with 
an  interesting  hifitorieal  incident.  In  March,  1855,  he  had  been 
appointed  captain  in  the  9th  Infantry.  In  1S59  the  American 
settlers  on  the  island  of  San  Juan  complained  to  Gen.  Harney^ 
who  commanded  the  department  of  Or^on  and  Washington,  of 
outrages  by  the  Indians,  and  aggressions  threatened  by  the  British. 
A  great  excitement  was  occasioned ;  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a  serious  oonij>licalion  with  the  British  Government ;  and  Capt. 
Pickett  was  ordered  to  take  military  possession  of  the  island,  as  an 
initiatory  measure  of  what  might  become  a  state  of  war.  The 
order  waf?  promptly  obeyed,  and  a  camp  was  £}rmed  with  a  fbroe 
of  aV.K-'Ut  sixty  United  States  troops. 

In  this  position  Capt.  Pickett  was  fovind  by  three  vessels  of 
war  sent  by  the  British  (n)\"emor  DouLda^^to  enforce  his  aQthoritj. 
These  vessels  anchored  witli  their  broadsides  commanding  his 
camp ;  and  Pickett  was  warned  off"  the  island,  and  then  sum- 
moned before  a  British  magistrate.  He  took  no  notice  of  these 
communications.  A^r  some  parley,  a  proposition  was  made  to 
land  from  the  vessels  a  force  equal  to  his  own ;  and  to  this  he  was 
asked  to  accede  in  the  sei^  of  a  joint  military  occupation  of  the 
island.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Capt  Pickett  dech'ned  the 
proposal,  and  declared  his  purpose,  to  fire  upon  the  British  force 
if  a  hinding  was  attempt*  '].  The  impending  collision  was  pre- 
vented bv  tlse  tinielv  arrival  of  Adtnira!  Bayn^  by  whose  order 
the  commence t lien:  of  iiostilities  was  postponed. 

The  arrival  of  Lieut.  Col.  Casey  with  reinforcements  soon  fol- 
lowed, who  took  command  of  the  island,  tus  representative  ot  the 
United  States,  and  named  his  post  "  Gamp  Pickett,"  in  recognition 
of  the  cool  courage  and  daring  of  his  brave  subaltern.  The  diffi* 
culty  was  afterwards  adjusted  by  Gen.  Scott  in  proper  person,  who 
consented  to  the  joint  military  occupation  proposed  by  the  British. 
Gen.  ^rney  recommended  Capt  Pickett  for  a  brevet,  '*  for  the 
cool  judgment,  ability  and  gallantry  he  had  displayed,"  and  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  instructed  Q-en.  Scott  to  retain  Pickett  in  command 
of  the  United  States  forces  upon  the  island.   These  instructions 
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were  fit  first  complied  witL,  but  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  Gov. 
Douglas,  (ten.  Soott  thought  fit  to  remove  the  obnoxious  Jt^pro 
sentMtive  of  American  rights.  He  was,  however,  snbst-quently 
rejiliu  ed  in  cx)maiaad  hy  Gen.  Harnej,  and  remained  at  his  post 
until  1861. 

The  dark  clouds  of  war  wbicb  bad  been  gathering  over  the 
cotmtry  were  now  ready  to  break.  The  native  State  of  Oapt. 
Pickett  bad  been  called  upon,  in  the  name  of  the  Qovernmont  of 
the  United  States,  for  ber  quota  of  troops,  to  carry  war  and  devas^ 
tation  into  ber  sister  States  of  the  South.  She  had  refused.  Her 
eveiy  effort  as  peacemaker  bad  been  unavailing,  her  counsel 
scorned,  ber  solemn  protests  treated  with  contempt.  Virginia, 
vvliosc  people  in  the  struggles  of  '7C  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice?'  of  Royri.1  favor  ami  patmnaijp,  and  spranj^  to  arms  at  the 
sound  ot  musketry  upon  the  plains  of  Lexington  ;  Virginia,  whose 
sons  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  inheriting  from  their 
fathers  generous  tempers  and  cliivahic  feelings,  thrilled  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  immortal  Henry,  made  straightway  march  to  the 
Heights  of  Boston,  to  aid  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  in  strik- 
ing off  the  fetters  of  tyranny;  Virginia,  whose  colonists  in  the 
very  beginning  of  ber  ^existence  bad  appealed  to  their  Mother 
Country  for  protection  against  the  introduction  of  African  slaves ; 
Virginia,  whose  honoured  sons  gave  to  the  United  States  its  Con- 
stitution, and  whose  ever  true  allegiance  to  the  Union  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  should  be,  time  and  impartial  history  will  vindicate — 
noiv  called  in  the  voice  of  distress  and  anguish  to  her  mn<i  ff)r  help 
to  resist  tlie  unjust  and  unholy  attempt  upon  the  part  of  these 
people,  wlio^e  iriend  and  ally  slie  li.i'i  beeii  in  their  time  of 
trouble,  to  subvert  her  government,  con(j^uer  her  people,  destroy 
ber  every  right,  and  strip  ber  of  ber  sovereignty. 

Capt  Pickett  answered  the  call  of  his  native  State.  He  resigned 
bis  commission,  and  after  delays,  trials,  and  troubles — many,  sore 
and  grievous — reached  Richmond,  the  then  capital  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  He  at  once  received  a  commission  as  Colonel  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  lower  Bappabannock.  Tn  February, 
1862,  be  was  made  a  Brigadier  in  Longstreet's  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  rotomnc.  His  brigade  was  composed  of  the  8th, 
18th,  19th  nnd  2Sth  Virginia  K<'giment?,  formerly  commanded  by 
Philip  St.  Geo.  Cocke.    This  brigade  and  its  commander  bore  an 
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honourable  part  in  tlie  campaigns  of  1802 ;  at  Williamsbnrg, 

Seven  Finos,  and  Grarnes'  Mills,  it  showed  such  dasli,  courage,  and 
spirit  as  gaiticcl  for  it  the  fohriquet  of  "  The  Game  Cock  Bri- 
gade." In  the  last  inctitioned  battle  ((Tuines'  Mills)  Gen.  Pickett 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  slioukier,  and  was  disabled  for 
several  months.  He  did  n{)t  rejoin  his  corainaad  until  after  the 
leturn  of  the  army  from  Marjland. 

trpon  again  leporting  for  dnt^,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  division,  and  soon  thereafter  promoted  ])Iajor*GeneraL  His 
division  was  composed  of  the  foar  Virginia  brigades  under  Gar- 
nett^  Kemper,  Armstead  and  Corse — officers  who  had  won  their 
reputation  upon  hard  fought  fields,  and,  except  Kemper  and  Corse, 
educated  at  West  Point  and  commissioned  in  the  United  States 
Army.  At  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg  this  division,  though 
not  heavily  engaged,  took  part,  holding  the  centre  of  the  lino  of 
battle.  In  the  eanipaign  against  Suffolk,  Gen.  Pickett  and  his 
command  did  gcod  effective  service,  adding  to  their  already  rapidly 
increasing  renown. 

But  it  was  at  the  battle  oi"  Gettysburg  that  the  crowning  glory 
was  won.  In  this  battle  there  were  displayed  the  most  extraor* 
dinary  courage,  fortitude,  and  discipline.  Two  brigades  were 
absent,  and  the  division  did  not  exceed  5,000  muskets.  Yet  this 
small  force,  advancing  steadily  over  half  a  mile  of  broken  ground, 
charged  and  carried  the  most  formidable  fntreticlimevits  of  the 
enemy,  under  a  concentrated  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and 
would  have  maintained  the  position  but  for  the  failure  of  supports. 
The  Richmond  Enquirer  thus  commemorated  the  jservice  rendered 
npon  the  memorable  3d  day  of  Jn1y,  1863  :  "  Tlic  day  precedmg, 
Pickett's  division  had  made  a  long  and  toilsome  march;  at  3 
o*clock  they  moved  f^trward  to  the  iitld  of  battle,  and  were  in 
position  very  early  in  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day.  During 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  forenoon  the  division  was  exposed  to 
the  burning  rajs  of  a  July  sun,  and  the  terrible  shelling  of  the 
enemy ^s  batteries.  Thus,  very  much  exhausted  by  intense  heat, 
and  seriously  crippled  by  the  enemy's  fire,  about  3  F.u.  Ihey 
were  ordered  to  charge  the  heights.  An  eye-witness  testifies  that 
tbey  formed  into  line  of  battle  as  coolly  and  deliberately  as  if 
forming  for  dress-parade.  Headed  by  their  gallant  officers,  the 
column  being  led  by  Gen.  Pickett  himself,  they  moved  forward  to 
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the  cbarge^  across  a  plain  some  600  yards  in  width,  subjected  to 
the  action  of  guns  sweeping  like  a  hurricane  of  death  all  over  the 
field.    The  noble  and  gallant  Pickett  commanding,  the  y  pressed 

lip  to  the  nglj  rnrnprirts  of  the  enemy.  It  is  believed  that  a 
more  gallant  or  heroic  cbarg-e  was  ne\'er  niaclc  on  this  continent. 
Pickett's  division  has  been  in  the  hardest  fiiibting  of  this  bloody 
war.  It  Lad  borne  itself  well  and  iioblv  everywhere.  But  the 
crowning  glory  of  these  patriotic  heroes  was  achieved  in  the  assault 
upon  the  iron  clad  crest  of  Gettysburg.  The  lists  of  casualties  tell 
in  terms  of  truer  eloquence  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  that 
blood-stained  and  war-honoured  division,  than  can  any  figures  of 
rhetoric  or  poetry.  Every  Brigadier  fell,  and  a  long  catalogue  of 
colonels  and  other  officers.  The  division  went  in  from  five  to  six 
thousand  strong ;  three  days  after  the  battle  but  fifteen  hundred 
reported  for  duty.  Well  done,  noble  heroes,  officers  and  men, 
your  country  will  cherish  the  memory  of  yonr  deeds  and  snfTering 
with  a  LTatitude  and  affection  which  time  can  Ticver  obliterate! 
Maj.-Gen.  Pickett  Ijas  well  earned,  and  will  no  donbt  receive  the 
meed  of  his  country's  praise.  Without  meaning  to  disparage  any 
officer  or  divisioa^it  is  indeed  a  high  honour  to  have  belonged 
to  Pickett's  division,  and  to  have  fought  under  that  gallant  com- 
mander." 

After  the  return  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  from  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  Pickett's  division  was  detached  from  the  First 
Corps,  and  Gen.  Pickett  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
Vii^nia  and  Nonh  Carolina,  with  his  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
Petersburg,  While  in  command  of  this  Department  he  was 
instructed  to  make  an  attack  upon  T^'ewbern,  Korth  Carolina,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Federal  forces,  and  thorough]}"  fortified.  His 
forces,  scattcre'i  over  the  wide-spread  limits  of  his  department, 
were  concentrated  with  secrecy  and  dispatch  at  Kinston,  one  of  his 
out-postvS,  situated  upon  the  Neuse  Eiver,  and  pushed  forward 
without  a  moment's  delay,  lie  nioved  in  three  columns :  the  left 
commanded  by  the  dashing  GoL  James  Dearing,  the  right  by  pen. 
Barton,  and  the  centre  by  himself  directed  against  the  immediate 
firont  of  the  fortified  town,  where  the  enemy's  works  were  strongest 
and  most  elaborate.  The  success  of  the  expedition  turned  upon 
the  result  attending  the  attack  to  be  made  by  the  column  under 
Gen.  Barton,  and  his  ability  to  carry  the  line  of  works  in  his  front. 
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The  movement  of  troojis  begun  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 18(>4.  The  centre,  composed  of  CHngman's  and  Tloke's 
jN'orth  Carolina  Brigades,  and  Corse's  Virginia  Brigade,  swept 
everything  before  them,  and  advanced  almost  to  the  very  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town.  The  enemy's  advanced  pickets  were  surprised 
and  captared,  the  block  house  commanding  the  ford  at  Batchelor's 
Creek,  stormed  and  carried  after  a  sharp  and  determined  resistance, 
and  the  camp,  outside  the  £>rtificatton8,  captured  with  considerable 
spoils,  and  a  number  of  pnsoners.  The  columns  on  the  right  and 
left  meeting  with  unexpected  and  impa^ble  barriers  to  their 
adTanoe,  failed  entirely  %c>  cooperate.  The  delay  was  fatal  to  sue- 
cesa ;  reinforcements  reached  the  town  from  below,  and  it  became 
ncce?sary  to  withdraw.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  perfect 
order.  The  enemy  did  not  venture  to  pursue,  and  five  hundred 
prisoners  and  valuable  stores  were  carried  back  in  .safety  to  Kins- 
ton.  Although  the  exix'dition  failed  to  aeeomplish  Us  main  object, 
it  added  to  the  reputation  of  Gen.  Pickett.  In  its  organization, 
conduct,  and  execution,  he  displayed  the  characteristics  of  an  able 
commander.  He  showed  that  he  possessed  sound  j  udgment,  q^uick 
perception,  dash,  endurance  and  ability.  His  troops  were  hdd 
well  in  hand  and  under  perfect  command,  and  he  controlled  them 
with  a  master's  hand. 

Afler  Gen.  Pickett's  return  to  Petersburg,  another  expedition 
was  prepared  and  directed  against  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  "War  Office,  but,  as  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
V)clicvcs,  upon  plans  proposed  by  Gen.  Piekett.  About  tlic  last 
of  April,  ISG4,  the  pre]:»arations  were  complete,  the  troops  in  readi- 
ness, and  tVie  (leni^ral  and  his  staff  just  about  to  leave  to  assume 
the  command.  An  order  from  Gen,  Braxton  Bragg,  tlien  tlie 
Commander-in-Chief  under  President  Davis,  directed  that  the 
command  should  be  given  to  Gen.  Hoke,  and  that  Gen.  Pickett 
should  report  to  Richmond.  Plymouth  was  invested ;  its  &11  and 
capitulation  had  been  flashed  over  the  wires,  and  received  with 
gladness  and  exultation.  Hoke  was  forthwith  made  Major-Gen- 
eral ;  but  before  Gen.  Pickett  had  completed  his  arrangements  to 
leave  the  city  of  Petersburg,  the  flags  of  theagnal  corps  announced 
the  fleet  of  Gen.  Butler  off  City  Point,  No  one  but  a  resident  of 
Richmond  at  the  time  and  an  intimate  of  it.s  official  eotnicils  can 
imagine  the  shock  of  surprise  and  terrour  tliat  the  apparition  of 
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Butler's  forces  in  James  Biver  gave  to  tbe  Confederate  antborities. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  surprises  of  the  war.  Not  one  of 
tbe  Confederate  officials  had  counted  on  this  auziliaij  to  Grant's 

Tnorement;  not  even  a  speenlative  newspaper  had  imas^inecl  it; 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  Rapidan,  when  attention  was  sud- 
denly called  to  the  new  and  unexpected  enemy  at  the  back  door 
of  the  capital.  The  south  side  of  Richmotid  was  almost  undefend- 
ed ;  Petersburg  was  apparently  at  the  mercy  oi'  the  enemy,  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  people  had  already  despaired  of  tbe  safety  of 
their  habitations.  Fortanately,  however,  for  tbe  Confederate  inter- 
ests, the  new  comer  who  had  fallen  on  such  an  opportunity  had 
not  the  genius  to  use  it ;  and  wbile  Gen.  Butler  tarried  in  his  dem- 
onstrations, a  aeries  of  rapid  movements  changed  the  situation,  and 
saved  one  of  the  narrowest  ft>rtnnes  of  the  war. 

Gen.  Pickett  was  ordered  to  remain  and  defend  Petersburg. 
The  order  appeared  absurd  in  view  of  his  forces.  The  onl  y  troops 
he  had  were  the  "Washington  artillery,  almost  nnserviceable  for 
want  of  horses,  the  militia,  Bates's  battalion  of  boys  for  "local 
defence,"  and  a  regiment  of  Clingman's  brigade  on  the  Blackwater. 
Not  dismayed,  alert  and  full  of  spirit,  Gen.  Pickett  addressed  him- 
self to  his  task.  A  troop  of  cavalry  was  improvised  j  Bates's  bat- 
talion and  the  militia  w^  put  under  arms ;  tbe  artillery  was  sup- 
plied with  horses,  tbe  defences  manned,  and  pickets  posted  to  the 
best  advantage.  On  tbe  night  of  the  6tb  !&i^y,  186^  Petersburg 
slept  secure,  with  Butler's  army  at  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Han- 
dred,  and  a  corporal  and  two  men  guarding  Pocahontas  Bridge. 
Tbe  next  day  the  crisis  was  more  clearly  developed.  S|)iers,  witb 
bis  cavalry,  crossed  the  Blackwater,  and  destroyed  tbe  Weldon 
railroad ;  Butler  forced  the  railroad  communicating  with  Rich- 
mond ;  and  Gen.  Pickett  found  himself  apparently  isolated,  and 
his  little  army  hemmed  within  the  city  limits.  Then  followed 
days  and  nights  of  unspeakable  anxiety.  At  last  the  car-whistle 
announced  the  expected  aidj  Lieut. -Coh  Bargan,  with  a  portion 
of  the  South  Carolina  brigade,  reached  Petersburg,  amid  the  joy- 
ous shouts  of  the  people.  This  force  was  immediately  sent  to  Port 
Walthall  junction,  and,  tbe  following  day,  reinforced  by  another 
regiment  of  the  same  brigade  and  some  troops  from  Drary's  Bluff, 
it  resisted  sncceasfblly  Butler's  attack  on  that  point  Wise,  Hoke 
and  Eemper  soon  followed  j  the  line  upon  Swift  Creek  was  taken  ^ 
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Gen,  Beauregard  arrived,  and  to  him  Qea,  Pidsett  turned  over 
tbe  command,  whicb  he  bad  held  so  many  anxious  days  and  nights 
with  the  most  remarkable  fortitude  and  vigilance.  "Tbe  Cockade 
City  "  was  safe ! 

Cheated  of  a  prize  which  he  had  not  the  hardihood  to  essay, 
Gen.  Butler  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  railroad,  and,  having 
sallied  from  beliind  his  intrenchments,  advanced  towards  it  with 
the  design  of  destroying  the  coinmuuicatiou  with  Kichmond.  But 
Gea.  Lee  was  prepared  for  him.  The  lines  necessarily  vacated  by 
Gen.  Beaaregardf  when  he  had  to  fall  back  and  defend  Petersbuiig, 
had  already  been  taken  possessbn  of  by  the  Federals;  but  directly 
Butler  made  his  attempt;  Qen.  Anderson  was  dispatched  with  his 
corps  to  repulse  him.  This  was  done  most  effectually — ^Pickett's 
division  being  with  difficulty  restrained  in  their  impetuous  ad> 
vance.  The  result  was  so  satisfectory,  and  the  exploit  so  gallantly 
accomplished,  that  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  following  congratulatory 
dispatch : 

Clat'b  Houbb,  June  11 — 5J  p.m. 
lAeui.'Oen.  R.  H.  Anderson^  Cbmmanding  Longstreeis  Corps: 

General — T  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  rny  con- 
gratulations upon  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  your  corps.  I  believe 
that  they  will  carry  any  thing  they  are  put  a^nst.  We  tried 
very  hard  to  stop  Pickett's  men  from  capturing  tbe  breastworks 
of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  do  it.  I  hope  his  loss  has  been  email. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  Leb,  General 

The  position  thus  obtained  was  held  for  many  months.  But 
after  Petersburg  was  invested,  and  the  enemy  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  carry  the  Confederate  earthworks  by  a?'sault,  military 
operations,  with  one  or  two  memorable  exceptions,  assumed  the 
monotony  of  a  reguiar  sieire. 

In  the  final  act  of  the  war  before  Petersburg,  Pickett  and  his  heroic 
men,  figured  with  their  accustomed  gallantry,  and  kept  to  the  last 
the  integrity  and  splendour  of  their  historical  name.  Li  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks  his  division  bore  the  brunt,  and  gave  way  only  when  the 
force  of  the  enemy  became  overwhdming.  Tbe  theory  of  this  battle 
was  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  tbe  right  and  vulnerable  flank 
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of  Gen.  Lee%  army  by  a  force  of  about  35,000  infantry  and  cavalry ; 
to  enooanter  which  Pickett's  and  B.  Johnson's  divisions  and  a  small 
force  of  cavalry  were  moved  to  the  extreme  right,  and  first  struck 
the  enemy  within  half  a  mile  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  The  first 
event  was  a  success  of  the  Confederates.  The  enemy  waa  severely 
punished  ;  half  an  hour  more  of  daylight  and  Pickett's  men  would 
have  got  to  the  Court  House  ;  as  it  was,  learning  that  the  enemy 
was  reinforcing  witu  luiunLiy,  aud  kuowiug  that  the  whole  of  Sheri- 
dan's and  Kautz'  cavalry  was  in  his  front)  Qen.  Pickett  decided  to 
&11  back,  at  daylight  of  the  1st  April,  to  Five  Forks,  a  position 
he  was  directed  by  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Lee  to  "hold,*'  so  as  to 
protect  the  road  to  Ford's  Depot 

This  movement  was  made  in  perfect  order.  In  the  morning  of 
the  1st  April,  the  enemy  pushed  np  steadily  from  the  Court 
House,  and  commenced  extending  to  the  Ck>nf<^erate  left.  In  his 
official  report  (which  is  in  manuscript  and  has  not  yet  been  admitted 
into  the  historical  records  of  the  war)  Gen.  Pickett  thus  describes 
the  principal  action  and  disasteroiis  close  of  the  day  :  Suddenly 
the  enemy  in  heavy  infantry  eoluniii  ajipeared  on  our  left  front,  and 
the  attack,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  confined  principally  to 
our  front  towards  the  Court  House,  now  became  general.  Charge 
after  chaiige  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  still  kept  bring* 
ing  up  division  after  division  and  presang  around  oor  left.  Qen. 
Bansom,  perceiving  this,  took  his  brigade  from  behind  the  breast- 
works, and  boldly  charged  the  heavy  column  of  the  enemy,  com- 
mitting great  havoc  and  temporarily  checking  their  movement. 
In  this  he  had  his  horse  killed,  he  falling  under  him,  and  his  Asst. 
Adjt-General,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Captain  Gee,  was  killed. 
The  few  cavalry  however  which  had  got  into  position  gave  way, 
and  the  enemy  came  pouring  in  on  Wallace's  left,  causing  his  men 
to  f^lve  back.  Pegrrun  had  been  rnortaHy  wounded,  the  captain  of 
the  battery  kille<  i,  and  many  of  the  men  killed  aud  wounded.  T  suc- 
ceeded tievertheless  in  getting  a  sergeant  with  men  enough  for  oue 
piece  put  in  position  on  the  left^  and  fired  some  eight  rounds  into 
the  head  of  the  enemy's  column,  when  the  axle  broke,  disabling 
the  piece.  I  had  also  immediately  withdrawn  Terry's  Brigade 
from  its  position,  and  tbrew  them  on  the  left  flank,  charging  over 
Wallace's  men,  forcing  them  back  to  their  position.  Even  then, 
with  all  the  odds  against  us,  we  miight  have  held  on  until  nighty 
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wbicli  vas  approacbing ;  bat  tbe  ammunition  was  fest  ^ving  ont 
Col.  FloTenoe*8  i^meot  fought  tiand  to  hand  with  the  enemy, 
after  their  cartridges  were  expended ;  but  it  was  of  no  avaU,  and, 
although  the  enemy's  dead  lay  iu  heaps,  we  were  obliged  to  give 

way,  onr  left  being  completely  turned.  »  *  »  Every- 
tliirig  as.su med  the  appearance  of  a  panic,  wlien,  by  dint  of  great 
personal  exertions  on  the  part  of  my  stajT,  together  with  the  general 
officers  and  their  staff  officers,  we  compelled  a  rally  and  stand  on 
Corse's  Brigade,  which  was  still  in  perf(Xt  order,  and  bad  repulsed, 
as  bad  W.  H.  F.  Lee*s  cavalry,  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  against 
them.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  engagements  of  the  war 
took  place  on  this  part  of  the  field,  near  Hra  Qillian^s  residence^ 
The  enemy  made  a  most  determined  attack  in  heavy  force  (cavalry), 
but  were  in  turn  charged  by  Gen.  W.  F.  Lee,  completely  driv« 
ing  them  off  the  field.  This,  with  the  firm  stand  made  by  Corse's 
men,  and  those  that  could  be  rallied  at  this  point,  enabled  many 
to  escape  capture.  Thus  the  shades  of  the  evening  closed  on  tbe 
bloody  field." 

The  men  who  escaped  eapture  were  assembled  on  tbe  railroad; 
their  losses  had  been  severe,  several  thousand  having  been  taken 
prisoners.  A8  night  fell,  Gen.  Pickett  with  the  remnant  of  his 
command  took  up  his  line  of  march  towards  Bxeter  Mills,  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  Appomattox  river  at  that  point,  when  be  received 
orders  by  a  staff  officer  to  report  to  Liettt.-Gen.  Anderson  at  Suther- 
lan^s.  In  the  following  morning,  while  on  tbe  march,  he  found  the 
road  strewn  with  stragglers  from  Wilcox'  and  Heth's  divisions, 
who  informed  him  that  the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg  had  been 
forced.  He  at  once  struck  for  tbe  general  line  of  retreat  towards 
Amelia  Court-House,  where  he  reported  to  Gen.  Anderson.  After 
the  afFln'r  of  Sailor's  Creek,  the  history  of  this  retreat,  so  oflen 
referred  to  in  this  volume,  Ixxanic  a  dull,  harsh  record  of  occasional 
skirmishing  and  continual  marehiniz;,  day  arid  niglit;  and  in  its 
last  stages  Gen.  Pickett  reported  to  Gen,  Longotreet,  and  continued 
to  receive  orders  from  him  until  the  army  was  surrendered  and 
dispersed. 

In  bis  final  report,  officially  addressed  to  Gen.  Lee,  Gen.  Pick- 
ett  thus  epitomizes  the  deeds  of  the  Yiiginia  troops  he  had  led  so 
long,  in  language  which  his  ardent  and  honourable  regard  £>r  his 
men  inspired,  and  to  which  history  will  add  the  commentary  which 
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bis  personal  modesty  has  withheld.  It  is  needless  in  tbia,  my 
last  report  of  the  Yii^nia  Division,  to  recall  to  the  Commander* 
in-Cbief  the  trials,  hardships  and  battles  through  which  they  have 
passed.  Baptized  in  war  at  Ball  Bun  and  the  First  Manassas, 
under  Lieut.-Gen.  Longstreet'g  instructions,  they  continued  after- 
wards to  follow  tlie  lessons  taught  them  on  their  various  marches ; 
in  the  lines  about  Yorktown  ;  at  the  grlorious  battle  of  Williams- 
burg, where,  with  Wilcox'  Alabama  Brigade,  they  withstood  the 
advance  of  the  whole  of  McClellan  s  Grand  Armj,  and  uUsolutcly 
drove  them  back;  at  Seven  PineSi  where  they  were  so  highly 
complimented  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston ;  at  Gaines'  Mills,  Fra* 
zier's  Farm,  Second  Manassas,  Boonsboro,  Sharpsburg,  Gettysburg, 
and  the  engagements  about  the  lines  in  firont  of  Bermuda  Hundred, 
Fort  Harrison,  eta,  which  came  under  tbe  personal  observation  of 
the  Commander-in-chief.  The  written  and  verba!  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  worth  from  him,  have  been  gratefully  appreciated 
by  them." 

The  "Virginia  "Division,"  with  such  a  record,  will  live  as  long 
as  there  is  a  pen  to  transcribe  deeds  of  glory  and  living  heart.-s  to 
treasure  the  proud  and  tender  memories  of  the  pant.  The  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Pickett  was  composed  of  Virginians,  himself  the 
product  and  representative  of  the  b^t  school  of  the  Virginia  gen- 
tleman. In  it  was  gathered  much  of  the  best  and  most  cultivated 
manhood  of  the  State;  and  men  belonging  to  noble  ^milies,  some 
with  muskets  in  tbeir  bands,  showed  that  superioor  courage  which 
belongs  to  the  well-trained  gentry  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  blood  which  coursed  in  their  veins. 
From  their  near  countrymen  the  survivors  of  the  command  that 
fought  at  Gettysburg  obtain  homage,  love,  respect  and  admiration; 
fi^m  their  enemies  they  need  fear  nothing  but  the  weakest  and 
vainest  attempts  at  detraclioti,  tor  there  is  a  certain  assured  glory 
where  stings  of  envy  cannot  enter  and  where  shafts  of  slander  fall 
harmless;  and  we  solemnly  believe  it  would  be  us  vain  to  dispute 
before  the  world,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  war,  the  heroic 
character  of  the  modem  'Virginians^  as  that  of  the  old  Romans, 
whom  centuries  have  accepted  as  types  of  the  martial  and  manly 
virtues. 
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CHAFTEB  ZI.TI. 

Serrices  in  fbe  United  States  Amj  und  at  West  Ptnnt— Commands  a  Brigadd  in 
*'  the  Sayen  Day**  Battlea  *'  aroahd  RiohiiKitid.— Promoted  M^r-General  in  1864— 

FiflflV  Division  rnstores  the  Battle  in  the  Wilderness. — An  unhcraldod  victory 
OD  ttio  KicLuQond  lines. — Apoaypha  of  the  newspapers. — Ecmarkabia  and 
MlUant  appearance  of  Field'e  Division  at  the  Sntremdei^What  the  ledand, 
General  Meade  aaid  of  Bebda." 

Charlks  W.  Field  was  born  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky, 
ia  1818 ;  his  parents  having  migrated  from  Virginia,  his  lather 
being  a  oative  of  Oalpepper  coantji  where  the  femily  had  lived 
for  several  generations,  and  maintains  to  this  day  some  hoaoored 
representatives.  The  illostrious  Henry  Clay  conceived  a  great 
fondness  for  young  Field,  and  was  indeed  a  devoted  fViend  of  his 
father,  bat  being  defeated  in  bis  candidacy  for  the  Presideni^,  he 
was  in  no  position  to  serve  the  boy,  who,  however,  through  the 
solicitation  of  ex-President  Jabkson,  secured  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  being  appointed  "at  large"  by 
President  Polk,  in  ls4.1  Being  graduated  in  1849,  ho  was 
assigned  to  the  2ud  Dragoons,  Col.  Harney,  and  for  the  five  suc- 
ceeding years  operated  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  of  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  Plains.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  iirst 
lieutenant  and  transferred  to  the  Second  Cavalry,  then  being 
raised,  A.  S.  Johnston,  colonel,  and  B.  E.  Lee,  lieut-colouel.  In 
1856,  he  was  ordered  by  the  War  Department  on  duty  at  West 
Pointy  as  chief  of  cavalry  at  that  institution,  and  remained  there 
until  1861,  when  he  resigned  his  conmiission  as  captain,  and, 
going  to  Bichmond,  offered  his  services  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 
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Hb  first  daties  in  the  war  were  quiet  and  obscure^  he  having 
been  appointed  to  organize  a  school  of  instraction  &>t  cavalry  at 
Ashland,  near  Eicliraond;  thence  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Johnston's  army 
abandoned  North  Virginia,  in  1862,  that  he  appeared  conspicuously 
in  the  field.  He  was  then  made  a  Brigadier-General,  and  finally, 
falling  into  the  command  of  an  infantry  brigade  (all  Virginia  regi- 
ments), he  waa  placed  in  A.  P.  liiil'b  division,  and  in  that  fought 
in  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  around  Bichmond,  Cedar  Ban,  and  the 
Second  Manassas.  In  the  last  named  battle  Gen.  Field  was 
dreadfully  wounded,  and  was  actually  confined  to  his  bed  for 
nearly  a  year.  In  February,  1864,  though  still  on  crutches,  he 
reported  for  duly,  was  made  a  Mnjor^reneral,  and  was  assigned  to 
Longstreet's  corps,  and  to  the  division  that  Gen.  Hood  had  formerly 
commanded. 

From  that  time  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-Konse 
Field's  Division  wiis  an  honourable  and  familiar  name.  It  was 
this  division  that  mainly  restored  the  battle  in  the  Wilderness, 
when  at  one  time  it  appeared  that  the  Gontederate  right  wing  was 
gone,  and  Gen.  Lee  in  desperation  had  offered  to  lead  the  Texas 
Brigade  into  action.  Go  back,"  said  these  hardy  soldiers,  and 
we*ll  show  you  what  we  will  do.'*  They  did  show  it,  they  did 
repulse  the  enemy;  but  in  twenty  minutes  two-thirds  of  this 
devoted  brigade  were  on  the  ground,  killed  or  wounded. 

When  Qen.  Lee  fell  back  to  Bichmond  and  Petersburg, 
Field's  division  was  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  north  line  of  the 
James,  to  meet  a  demonstration  in  that  direction.  On  the  14th 
August,  1 864,  while  Gen.  Field  held  a  line  extending  from  Cha- 
pin's  Bluff  to  New  Market  n"eight5,  reinforced  by  some  brigades 
from  Mahone's,  Wilcox'  and  Pickett's  divisions,  he  sustained  a 
heavy  attack  of  the  enemy,  which  at  one  time  bnjkc  thrt:)Ugh  a 
a  gap  of  two  brigades  in  his  centre.  It  appeared  that  every  tiling 
on  the  iield  was  lost,  and  that  there  was  notiiing  to  slop  the  enemy 
short  of  the  works  immediately  around  Bichmond.  Gen.  Field, 
however,  called  upon  his  old  division,  which  had  never  yet  fidled 
him,  formed  it  rapidly  in  fix>ntof  the  enemy,  dashed  at  his  advan- 
cing  columns,  drove  them  half  a  mile^  and  completely  le&tablished 
his  lines.  It  was  a  critical  success ;  it  may  be  sai  l  to  have  snatched 
Bichmond  itself  firom  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Field's  forces 
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nambered  about  14,000 ;  those  of  tbe  enemy  were  not  less  than 
40,000,  and  the  presence  of  Qen9.  Grant,  Butler  and  Hancock  oa 
the  field  attested  tL  e  breadth  and  seriousneas  of  the  enterprise.  Yet 
this  important  and  brilliant  victory  was  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 

Richmond,  a  few  miles  away.  The  only  notice  of  it  was  a  para- 
graph in  the  Whig,  giving  the  credit  to  Mabone — who  had  never 
been  nearer  the  battle-field  tb:in  Petersburg,  and  who  was  even 
ignorant  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  -and  "hoping  that  his  mod- 
esty would  not  prevent  biin  hereafter  from  at  least  reporting  his 
victories."  Field's  division  was  not  even  mentioned — a  remark- 
able instance  indeed  of  apocrypha,  and  the  uncertainty  of  "the 
gazette"  in  heralding  and  distributing  the  honours  of  war. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy  that  Field's  division 
shone  in  its  greatest  and  most  peculiar  glory ;  for,  to  the  very  day 
of  the  surrender,  it  was  remarkable  that  this  body  of  troops  was  in 
prime  fighting  condition,  compact  and  brillUnt,  partaking  of  none 
of  the  disorganization  around  it^  animated  by  its  glorious  memories, 
and  retainin<r  itB  arms  and  spirit  to  the  last.  "We  respond  to  the 
noble  arnl  toucbiiig  pri<le  of  it.'*  conniiander,  when  he  writes:  "  I 
am  jiroud  of  my  dividion,  aiway.'*  was,  but  was  never  so  proud  of 
it  as  on  that  black  9tb  of  April,  when,  for  the  first  time  on  the 
retreat,  our  urmy  was  all  together,  and  I  could  compare  their  sol- 
dierly appearance  and  numbers  and  bearing  with  the  wrecks  about 
me.**  On  the  1st  April,  Field's  division  was  about  the  strength  of 
the  others ;  on  the  9th  he  surrendered  neariy  5,000  men— more 
than  half  Gen.  Lee's  entire  in&ntry  force  surrendered  m  arms. 
Although  it  constituted  the  rear-guard  on  the  retreat,  and  was  thua 
constantly  erposed,  there  was  scarcely  a  straggler  from  the  divi* 
sion,  and  but  few  captures.  The  division  was  composed  of  five 
brigades :  Laws'  Alabama,  Jenkins'  (afterwards  Bratton's)  South 
Carolina,  Benninjr's  and  Anderson'.^  Cleorgia,  and  Gregg's  Texas. 
Jenkins  was  killed  in  the  Wilderness,  and  Betitiing  badly  wounded 
there.  At  (^jM  Ilarbour,  Law  was  wounded  slightly,  but  was 
afterwards  detached,  and  never  rejoined  his  brigade.  At  Charles 
City  road,  October  7, 1864,  Gregg  was  killed,  and  Bratton  pain- 
fully  wounded. 

Gen.  Field  relates  a  pleasant  incident  of  the  surrender.  While 
his  division  was  at  Appomattox  Conrt^House,  waiting  to  obtain 
their  paroles,  Gen.  Meade,  whose  army  was  just  in  his  rear,  sent 
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to  request  tbat  Gen.  Field  would  conduct  hhn  ihrongli  his  lines, 
on  his  way  to  make  his  porsonni  respects  to  Geo.  Lee,  who  was  a 
mile  in  front.   As  0en.  Mcadc  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  brilliant 

staff  pa«?^ed  tljrongh  Field's  Division,  the  men  gnthered  along  the 
route  ill  numerous  squads,  attracted  hy  the  spectacle.  The  two 
Generals  were  side  by  side  eouversiii^^,  wlicn  Gen.  Meade  turned 
to  Gen.  Field,  with  the  remark,  "your  troops  are  very  compli- 
mentary to  me."  "How  so?"  asked  the  latter.  "  Why,  those 
£sllow8  thei^,"— pointing  to  a  group  of  soiled  and  grim  Confede- 
rates— "  say  I  look  like  a  Rebel."  "  Do  you  take  that  for  a  com- 
pliment?" said  Gen.  Field.  "To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Gen. 
Keade;  "any  people  who  have  shown  the  courage  and  spirit  you 
have,  must  bare  their  admirers  everywhere.*' 


MAJ.-ttEN.  KOBEUT  E.  liODES. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Gradaates  at  the  Tiiginia  KUitaiy  Institate.— A  dvil  engineer  in  AlalMmn.— EleotocI 

to  a  Professor's  dhair  in  the  Yiiginia  liilitaijr  Institote. — Oownands  a  Brigade 

at  Seven  Pines. — Gallantry  at  ChanoollorsviUp. — Complimented  on  the  field  by 
Stouewali  Jackson. — Killed  at  Wiacliester. — A  touoiiiug  tribute  to  hia  memory. 

BoBEKT  K  KoDBs  wfiB  boni  in  yirginia,  bat  was  a  cidsen  of 
Alabamii  when  tLat  State  seceded  from  the  Union.  He  was  the 
eeoond  son  of  the  latc^G^n.  David  Bodes  of  the  citjr  oif  Lynch- 
burg. Ho  entered  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  as  a  cadet  in 
July,  lS4r>,  and  graduated  with  great  distinction,  July  1,  18  t8. 
His  eminent  qualiticatiuus  as  a  scholar  and  a  soldier  led  to  his 
iuinicdiate  appointnieiit  as  assistant  prolV'SHor  in  the  Institute,  and 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  positiou  uuli  the  highest  credit 
until  July,  1851,  when  he  resigned,  to  enter  the  profession  of 
dvil  engineering. 

In  this  new  field  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  and,  haying 
removed  to  Alabama,  he  was  appointed  the  chief-engineer  of  the 
Great  Kortheastern  and  Sonthwestem  railroad,  connecting  New 
Orleans  with  Tuscaloosa. 

When  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  about  to  organize  the  Mili* 
tary  Academy  at  Alexandria,  the  name  of  "Rodes  was  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  that  Institution.  Tlie  uncertainty  of  liis 
acceptance  of  the  appointment,  and  otlier  coni=-i(lerations,  led  to 
the  selection  of  the  now  notorious  Maj.-Geu.  Wm.  T.  blierman. 

In  1859,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute,  in  the  organization  of  the  school  of  Applied  Science,  divided 
the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  then  occupied  by  Stonewall" 
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Jackson  and  formed  a  Oh«r  of  Applied  IMecbaiiics.  To  this  chair 
Hode6  was  tmanimoofllj  elected,  and,  although  the  interroption 

of  the  war  forced  him  to  talce  the  field,  lie  was  always  reo^arded 
as  professor  elect  in  the  lionourahle  institution  of  learning  where 
his  owu  genius  had  been  nurture*],  and  aroimd  wliich  his  SlSlqC' 
tions  clnng  to  the  last  moment  of  liis  life. 

He  promptly  joined  the  standard  uf  his  adopted  State,  Alabama, 
and  raised  a  company  of  infantry  of  which  he  was  elected  captain. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  the  5th  Alabama  Eegiment, 
and,  on  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  Bodes  was  chosen  its 
Colonel.  He  came  to  Yirginia  in  command  of  his  regiment,  in 
May,  1861 ;  and  his  career  soon  gave  evidence  of  the  heroism  and 
gallantry,  which  afterwards  immortalized  the  name  of  his  brigade 
and  division  in  the  Army  of  ISTorthem  Yirginia.  Promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  at  Manassa^  his  command  shared 
in  nil  the  hardships  and  glory  of  the  fir>:t  o-^vtipaign  of  YirG^'nia. 
At  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  he  led  the  charge  upon  the  intrench- 
ed position  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  it  with  fearful  loss  to  his 
brigade,  he  himself  receiving  a  severe  wound.  His  command  on 
this  field  waa  composed  of  the  3d,  5th,  0th,  12tk  aiid  2Gth  Ala- 
bama regiments  and  Oarter's  battery,  making  an  aggregate  of 
about  1,500  men. 

In  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  he  won,  on  this  bloody  field, 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade ;  bnt  this  honour  was  delayed  to 
make  his  merits  more  conspicnons.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellors* 
yille,  as  senior  Brigadier,  he  commanded  D.  H.  Hiir^,  division, 
and  it  was  his  gallant  chaise,  with  his  clarion  shout,  Forward 
men — over  friend  or  foe!"  that  brolce  the  enemy's  line.  It  was 
the  moti^f  gloi-iouR  incident  of  his  military  life.  With  one  division 
1 1  e  d rove  bef(  n-o  him  the  whole  right  wing  of  Iloolcer  for  three  hom^s. 
He  had  fought  under  the  eye  of  Jackson  and  won  the  last  and 
characteristic  applause  of  the  great  commander  on  the  field 
of  battle.  **Gen.  Kodes,"  he  said,  "  your  commission  as  Major- 
General  shall  date  from  the  2d  Hay.'*  The  promise  of  Qen.  Jack- 
son was  studiously  fulfilled  by  the  government  immediately  after 
his  death,  and  Qen.  Hodes  was  promoted  and  placed  in  permanent 
command  of  the  division  he  had  so  bravely  led  at  Chancellors* 
ville.  He  continued  to  lead  it  with  consnmmate  gallantry  and 
skill  until  the  disastrous  batte  of  Winchester,  in  the  autumn  of 
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18G4,  wlien  lie  lell  at  its  head  in  tlie  execntion  of  an  attack  agamst 
the  enemy  which  promised  to  decide  the  day.  He  was  struck  in 
the  head  hy  a  Imll,  and  died  ia  half  aD  boar  after  reachiog  the 
hospital. 

Young,  earnest,  vigilant,  intrepid,  sagacious,  Gen.  Rodcs  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  valuable  div  ibiou  commanders  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Yirginia.  Hie  loes  wag  keenly  felt ;  a  bright 
career  of  ueefnlness  and  distinction  was  before  him ;  yet  he  bad 
already  accomplished  a  name  to  be  remembered,  and  he  sle^ 
with  honour  in  the  soldier's  grave,  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  Virginia.  Tk"uly,  proudly  and  tenderly  has  Gen.  Francis  H. 
Smith,  the  revered  scholar  and  hononred  snperintendent  of  the 
Vir^nia  Military  Institute,  written  over  the  graves  of  the  two 
men  whom  this  school  claims  as  her  ornaments :  "Jackson  and 
Kodes,  associate  profess^ors  in  tlie  same  inetitntlon,  associate  officers 
in  the  same  army,  each  finds  a  resting  ])lace  on  the  hanks  r»f  our 
noble  James,  and  Lexington  and  Lynchburg  will  henceforth  be 
the  Meccas  of  the  patriot  soldier  in  liis  pilgrimage  of  honoiu*  to 
the  sleeping  heroes  of  our  Bevolntion !" 


MAJ.-GM.  AIINOLD  ElZET. 


CHAPTER  XLVIU. 

A  oaptain  in  the  TTnitcd  States  Army.—IIis  tnmiDCler  of  the  AogORta  Arsenal  to  the 

State  of  neor£;;ia. — "Tlie  Blucher  of  Manassas." — Services  in  the  Bhe-.ifm'loah 
Vallej. — Wounded  at  Grames'  Mill8.~Hia  suooesaf u)  oommaud  of  the  Pepartmeal 
ofBkluiKmd. 

Arn<>i.i>  Er.zET  was  born  in  1S16.  in  Somerset  county,  Marv- 
land.  He  graduated  at  West  Pt)itit,  in  1837,  at  tlie  early  age 
of  twenty,  and  waa  aRsigne(J  to  tlie  Second  liegiment  ot"  Arrillerj. 
He  Rcrved  in  tliis  roLriiTient  and  in  the  line  (never  heine;  on  staff 
duty)  until  lie  resigned  tioui  the  United  States  ariny,  in  1861,  to  . 
offer  hie  services  to  the  Sonthem  Confederacy. 

lu  the  first  Florida  war  he  bore  &  gallant  and  conspicaonspart, 
as  also  in  the  campaigns  of  Mexico.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Fort  Brown  (the  initiation  of  hostilities),  and  himself  fired  the  first 
gnn  discharged  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  served  with  distinc* 
tion  through  the  entire  struggle,  and  was  brevetted  captain  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Oontreras  and 
Cherubnsco. 

At  the  coinuiencement  of  liostilities  between  the  North  and 
South,  Capt.  El^ey  was  in  command  of  the  Angusta  (Georgia) 
arsenal)  which  was  gan-iisoned  by  one  cotnpany.  lie  purren- 
dered  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  by  tliies  act  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Washington  authorities,  and  was  banished  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  While  at  the  Fortress,  he  tendered  his  resign 
nation  to  the  Qovemment,  and  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  which 
was  refused.  He  then  made  his  escape  to  Baltimore,  immedi- 
ately after  the  secession  of  Yirginia,  and  offered  his  services  to 
his  native  State.  Procrastination  in  the  action  of  Maryland 
through  her  Qovemor,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the 
State.  He  went  directly  to  Montgomery,  was  commifssioncd  by 
Fresident  Davie,  and  sent  to  Virginia,  wiiere  he  was  a&Bigned  to 
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the  command  of  the  1st  Maryland  regiment  of  infaatiy,  then 

being  organized.  After  the  evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferrr,  this 
regiment,  together  with  the  li  ith  Virginia  (commanded  by  Col. 
Gibbons. — killed  at  McDowell),  the  loth  A'iiginia  (Col.  and 
afterwards  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  P.  Hill),  the  3d  Tennessee,  (Col., 
afterwards  Brig.-Gen.  Vanghn),  and  the  T^ewtown  Battery,  were 
organized  as  the  Fourth  Brigade  oi'  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  Gol.  Elzey  as  senior  ofBeer  was  put  in  command ;  leaving 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Ist  Maryland  regiment  to  Lieut- 
Col.  George  H.  Stewart. 

This  brigade  was  distinguished  at  the  First  Manassas,  arriving 
on  the  field  when  the  scale  of  battle  had  almost  turned  against 
the  Confederate  side.  Colonel  Elzey  received  the  highest  praise 
for  his  gallantry,  and  the  skill  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion 
in  handling  his  troops,  and  was  personally  complimented  hy 
Gen,  Beauregard,  who  terme<l  him  the  "  Bhicher  of  the  Day." 
Elxey  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Brigadier-General,  to  date 
from  the  memorable  2l8t  Jnly,  and  his  brigade  was  asf?igned  to 
duty  in  the  ''Reserve  Divison"  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
(Second  Corps)  then  commanded  by  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
and  afterwards  by  Gen.  Ewell.  Gen.  Smith  was  very  seriously 
wounded  at  Manassas,  while  within  a  few  feet  of  Elzey ;  but  the 
latter  escaped  injury,  though  exposed  to  the  hottest  fire.  Elzey's 
brigade-  served  as  rear  guard  to  the  army,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilappahannock,  after  Gen.  Johnston  had  moved  the  greater  part 
of  his  command  to  the  Peninsula,  and  was  afterwards  with  the 
rest  of  the  "  Reserve  Division  "  sent  to  join  Jackson  in  the  Valley. 
Gen.  Elzey  served  through  Jackson's  celebrated  Valley  campaign 
—at  Front  Royal,  Winchester,  Bolivar  Heights,  Strasburg,  and 
Cross  Keys,  on  which  \mt  field  he  was  slightly  wounded  and  bis 
horse  killed  under  him.  His  wound  prevented  him  from  joining 
in  the  battle  of  the  next  day  at  Fort  Republic.  The  position  of 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Cross  Keys  was  selected  by  him,  and 
Gen.  Ewell  fre(][neDtly  availed  himself  of  Elzey'a  experience  and 
advice  during  the  engagement.  The  official  reports  of  Jack- 
son and  Ewell  will  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
oy  these  officers. 

At  Gaines'  Hills,  on  the  27th  June,  1862,  Elzey's  brigade  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  suffered  heavy  loss.  Gen.  Elzey 
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was  seveVely  wounded  by  a  raoslcet  ball  through  the  face  and 
Iiead,  and  was  carried  from  the  field.  Captain  T.  (),  Chestney, 
Lis  Assistant  Adjutaut-General,  was  wounded  through  the 
Bhoulder ;  Lieut.  C.  W,  McDonald,  Acting  Inspector,  was  killed, 
and  Lieut.  Fields,  who  took  McDonald's  place,  was  also  killed. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  General,  he  was  promoted  Major- 
General,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  oif  the  Department 
of  Richmond  which  then  extended  from  the  James  Siver  to  the 
operations  of  Lee's  army  on  the  Potomac  While  in  command 
of  this  department,  he  organized  the  "Local  Defence  Brigade," 
composed  of  the  government  clerks  and  workmen  in  Kichmond. 
This  force  aftoVwards  did  p^ood  service  in  repellinn;  raids  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  tlie  bafety  of 
Hichiuond  on  sc^'eral  occasions  was  determined  hy  the  avail- 
ability  of  this  coniraand.  The  capture  of  Uahlgren  ;  tlie  dcstrnc- 
tiou  of  a  Federal  gunboat  in  James  River  j  the  defeat  of  Stone- 
man's,  Kilpatrick*8  and  Sheridan's  attempts  on  Bichmond,  at 
varions  times,  and  the  repnlee  of  nnmherless  raiding  parties 
of  the  enemy,  served  to  show  the  vigUance  of  Gen.  Elzcy  while 
holdmg  this  important  command.  Gen.  Lee  complimented  him 
in  writing  on  the  fine  appearance  and  quick  movements  of  his 
heavy  artillery  command,  when  ordered  to  distant  parts  of  the 
department,  and  the  entire  forces  servbg  in  his  command  were 
always  kept  in  efficient  condition. 

In  the  early  months  of  1864,  Gen.  Elzey  was  sent  to  Staunton 
to  organize  the  "  MaryUmd  Line,''  and,  after  accomplishing  all 
that  could  bo  done  to  that  end,  was  transferred  to  the;  Army  of 
TenuefiBee,  where  he  was  assiigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  artil- 
lery of  Hood's  forces.  The  peculiar  organization  of  this  com- 
mand (attached  to  separate  divisions  and  brigades)  prevented 
Gren.  Elzey  from  exhibiting  his  talents,  except  on  one  or  two 
occadons  in  the  retreat  from  Kashville ;  and  the  snbseqnent  dis^ 
solntion  of  Hood's  army  left  him  without  a  command  during  the 
short  time  that  elapsed  between  that  event  and  the  general  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  forces. 

Like  many  others  of  the  military  leaders  <»f  the  Confederacy, 
Gen.  Elzey  lias,  since  the  war,  betaken  himself  to  the  peculiarly 
retired  life  of  a  farmer,  and  has  exchanged  the  sword  ibr  the 
implements  of  industry. 
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OHAFTEB  JUX. 

Earlj  imlit»7  services  in  the  field,  a(  West  Point  and  at  Wasluogtoo.— Appointed 
on  G«D.  Bemregard's  «tag— Commanda  Bartow*8  Brigade^— Ordered  to  Pensa- 
oola.— TariotM  serTiG69  on  the  Westeni  tboatre  of  the  War.-43ommand3  the 

Trans-Alleghany  Department. — ^Relieves  Gert.  IVtMirpprnH  at  CharlealoiL— Beftnce 
of  Tallabaasee.— 'Breadth  and  varied  of  his  mihtarj  experienoe. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  bom  in  Powhatan  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  year  1819.  His  ancestors,  the  Jonee^  Moseleys, 
and  Gileses,  were  among  the  earliest  English  settlers  in  that  part 
of  Tirginia,  where  many  of  their  descendants  reside  to  this  day. 

Sam  Jones,  after  olitaining  the  ejirly  odncation  usually  given  to 
the  snnB  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841, 
and  for  several  years  siibseqnont  was  assigned  to  duty  in  tliat 
academy  as  assistant  professor  of  matlietnaticp.  Ou  tlie  24-th 
December,  18oo,  he  was  proniuted  to  a  captaincy  iu  Ids  regi- 
ment, and  joined  his  company  on  the  Mexican  frontier  at  Larado 
(Fort  Mcintosh),  Texas.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  commandant 
and  professor  of  engineering  in  the  G^rgia  Military  Institute, 
bnt  reengned  the  chair  of  instrnction  after  filling  it  for  a  few 
months.  In  the  antnmn  of  1858  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
War  Department  at  Washington,  and  was  at  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  stormy  and  eventful  sessions  of  Congress 
preceding  tlie  dissolntion  of  the  Union.  On  the  secession  of 
Virginia,  he  threw  up  his  commission,*  and  transferred  his  mili- 
tary tbrtunes  to  the  service  of  his  native  State. 

*  Onoe  fi>r  aU,  ire  vuj  notioe  here  a  vapid  and  oommon  remark  in  Xorthem 

newspapers  with  referonoo  to  the  conthiot  of  those  army-offic'  hrtrn  in  the  Southern 
States  who  re»igaed  thms  waacmuom  to  take  up  arms  for  their  natiyo  States,  oa 
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His  first  noticeable  service  whs  on  the  field  of  Manassas,  1861, 
in  tlie  capacity  of  Chief  of  Artillery  and  Ordnance  on  Ocn, 
Beauretjard's  staff.  On  tlie  day  succeeding;  tlie  hattle.  President 
Davis  appointed  him  a  Brigadier-General,  and  Gen.  Johnston 
assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  brigade  at  the  head  of  which 
the  gallant  and  lamented  Bartow  had  fallen.  It  was  compoBed 
of  the  7th,  8th,  9tb,  and  11th  Georgia  regiments,  Ist  Kentnclsj, 
and  Alburtis's  batteiy  of  Yirginia  field  artillery.  This  body  of 
troops  afterwards  did  long  and  gallant  service  in  Virginia,  under 
different  commanders ;  but  as  early  as  January,  1862,  Gen.  Jones 
was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg  at  Fensacola,  and  after- 
wards, on  promotion  as  Major-General,  had  varioas  commands  in 
the  West.  These  were  without  remarkable  incident  He  com- 

thcir  secession  from  the  Union.  Ihey  l^vo  bccu  flippautlj  aad  coostantlf  aoaiued 
of  ingratitude^  beoanse  U  was  Mid  that  the  UnUedSiaieahad  editeoted  them.  Bat^  in 
tiiis  regard,  their  gratitude  waa  due  to  their  States,  and  every  motive  of  patriotism 

aTi(?  gPTicrosity  uTtred  them  to  respond  to  their  call  in  tho  hour  of  danger.  To  their 
Btatea  thej  owed  ttioir  militaiy  oducattou.  Thb  military  aokwl  at  W«st  Point  was 
oommon  to  all  the  States.  Bach  had  fk»  rigU  to  send  tiuure  a  certain  number  of 
oadetB,  just  as  each  had  llie  right  (now  like  other  rights  d> :nie<l  them)  to  send  a  oerw 
tain  mitnhcr  of  Seriators  and  R«>prfi«ipnt^tive<!  to  thf>  rnntrrnss  r.t  Wafihington.  Tndfted, 
the  cadets,  with  the  exception  of  ten  each  year,  wlio,  bj  special  act,  were  selected 
by  the  President^  were  taken  fW>m  Ooogresaional  ^striets,  and  were  nominated,  and, 
in  effisot,  appointed  by  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

As  for  the  politital  integfitj  of  these  resi^mationg  fVom  the  U  f?.  Army,  it  is  well 
known  that,  while  its  officers  meddled  but  little  with  politics,  they  had  their  opin- 
ioDB  as  other  eduoated  gentiemen  on  the  publie  questioaa  of  the  day,  and  that  a  Tory 
large  majority  entertained  the  "State-Rights"  theory  of  the  govomment.  Thoy 
believod  tliai  tho  citizen  of  the  State  owed  allegiance  to  the  United  States  only  by 
virtue  of  the  relaiiou  of  the  State  to  the  GoQoral  Goveroment  If  Virginia  liad  not 
(nnfortanately,  as  it  now  appears,)  ratified  (he  Constitution  and  become  one  of  the 
XTnited  States,  her  citizens  would  not  have  betu  citizen'?  of  the  United  Statrs.  But 
the  action  of  the  State  controlled  tiie  citizen,  no  matter  how  atrongiy  hti  disapiMroved 
of  thatactiom.  It  waa  plain  to  the  ordinary  mind  that,  wliea  the  interest  and  vaSeitj  of 
her  dtisens  demanded  it,  the  State  bad  the  same  right  to  seoede  ftom,  that  she  had 
to  aowde  to.  the  Union;  and  that  the  action  of  the  Convention  wliifh  dissolynil  its 
oouoecUoa  with  the  United  States  waa  as  hiudiug  on.  its  citizens  as  the  action  of  the 
Oonveniion  whieh  made  bar  a  State  of  the  Union.  And  this,  we  beUere,  has  always 
been  the  belief  of  a  large  nutjority  of  the  Souther^  people.  Patrick  Heniy,  Piresi- 
dent  Monrop,  and  others,  who,  as  members  of  thr»  OonTont-CT!,  onpo-^od  the  ratifioa- 
tion  of  the  oldConstiiutiou,  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  State  aa  expressed  by  the 
Oonvention  of  tiie  people.  So  in  1861,  other  TicgiuiAus,  equally  intelligent  and 
pattiotifl^  yidded  obedience  to  the  adion  of  the  OonTention  whieh  they  disapprored, 
end  cast  hi  their  lot  with  th^  States 
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mandcd  a  divifiion  in  Tan  Dorn's  army,  assembled  at  Corinlli ; 
and,  when  Gen.  Bragg  invaded  Kentucky,  Gen.  Jones  was 
assigned  to  tlie  coniinaud  of  bis  baee  of  operatione,  witli  Mb 
headquarters  at  Chattanooga. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Kentucky  campaign,  Gen.  E.  Kirhy 
Smith  resamed  command  of  the  Department  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  Gen-.  Jones  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Trans^Alle- 
ghany,  or  Department  of  West  Yirginia.  This,  though  an  impoiv 
tant,  was  perhaps  the  least  desirable  command  in  the  Confederacy. 
It  embraced  a  very  wide  and  mlnerable  extent  of  country,  with 
a  force  wholly  inadequate  to  its  defense.  The  results  of  the  war 
in  that  department  had  been  generally  unfortunate,  and  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  success  being  the  criterion  of  merit,  those 
■who  had  cominandcd  in  that  section  of  conntrv  had  been  regarded 
with  but  little  favour.  First,  tlie  irallant  Gen.  Robert  Garnett  had 
been,  with  his  small  force,  overw  liehiied  by  McClellan  at  Rich 
Mountain,  and  h»st  liih  life  in  an  unequal  strnggle,  while  endeav- 
ouring to  aave  his  raw  and  nndisciplined  troopb  from  destruction. 
Gens.  Floyd  and  Wise,  scarcely  lees  hostile  towards  each  other 
than  to  the  common  enemy,  had  been  unable  to  hold  the  country. 
Even  Gen.  Lee,  who  was  sent  to  command  them  both,  failed  to 
regain  the  lost  ground,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him,  but 
rather  a  reflection  on  the  self^^constltuted  et  ities,  to  say,  that  he 
left  that  command  without  that  eclat  with  which  be  entered  it,  or 
the  love  and  admiration  he  afterwards  won  and  always  deserved. 
Gen.  Heth,  who  succeeded  him,  was  nnfortiinate  at  Lewishnrg, 
and  during  his  administration  the  eneaiy  petletra^ed  still  further 
into  the  count^3^  Gen.  Loring,  eager  to  regain  the  lost  ground, 
gallantly  drove  liack  the  enemy,  and  penetrated  into  Kanawha 
Valley.  But  his  troops  were  soon  forced  to  retire  and  leave  that 
rich  country  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All  of  these  oncers 
were  prevented  from  accomplishing  what  was  so  much  desbed 
by  the  lack  of  anything  approaching  an  adequate  force,  and  the 
same  insuperable  difficulty  was  in  the  way  of  Gen.  Jones,  and  his 
successor,  Gen.  Breckenridge. 

On  this  adverse  theatre  of  the  war,  Gen.  Jones  achieved  what 
must  be  regarded,  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances,  as  won- 
derful successes.  lie  encountered  the  famous  raid  of  Averill,  and 
brought  to  nought  its  main  purposes ;  he  tVustrated  Geu.  lium- 
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side's  projected  invasion  of  South-wcsfcrn  Yirginia,  and  by  the 
detention  of  this  force  of  the  enemy  in  East  Tennessee  withheld 
it  from  Chickamanga  and  contribnted  to  the  great  victory  of  the 
Confederates  there  ;  and  he  saved  the  invaluable  Salt  wor^  and 
the  Yirginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  withont  forcinir  Oen.  Lee  to 
tliQ  necessity  of  making  large  detaclimenls  from  his  army  to  con- 
Iroiit  the  enemy  in  this  part  of  the  State.  For  fifteen  months  lie 
eucuuntertd  and  overcame  every  effort  of  the  enemy  within  the 
limits  of  his  deparlmcal,  and  when  he  rulini^uislied  the  cotumaud 
to  Gen.  Breckenridge,  in  March,  1864^  his  troope  held  all  the  ter« 
ritory  thej  occupied  when  he  assumed  it. 

On  the  19th  April,  1864,  Gen.  Jones  reached  Charleston,  and 
relieved  Gen.  Beauregard  in  command  of  that  department,  the 
latter  having  been  ordered  to  Yirginia.  He  commanded  this 
department  six  months,  under  very  disadvantageous  circnmstan> 
ces,  daring  a  critical  period  of  the  war ;  and,  when  Sherman 
marched  upon  Savannah,  it  was  mainly  l)y  Gen.  Jones'  exertions 
that  Gen.  Hardee's  line  of  retreat  was  kept  open  to  Charleston. 
Tlie  fall  of  Savannah  having  involved  Florida  and  Soutli  Georgia, 
cutting  iheni  off  from  the  Departmont  headquarters  at  Charleston, 
Gen.  Jones  was  assigned  to  commaud  in  the  isolated  district.  He 
defended  the  town  of  Tallahassee  against  an  attack  of  the  enemy 
on  the  6th  March,  1865.  A  Confederate  officer  who  took  part  in 
the  defence,  says :  The  straits  to  which  the  South  was  driven 
for  troops  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  affaur.  Side  by  side, 
in  the  Confederate  line,  were  two  companies  in  curious  contrast. 
One  was  known  as  the  *  old  men's '  company,  from  Quin<^,  com- 
manded by  a  distinguished  Judge  of  the  Stote,  into  the  ranks  of 
whieh  no  man  under  fifty  years  of  age  was  admitted.  The  other 
■vvas  a  company  of  'Cadets,'  mere  boys,  many  of  them  not  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Both  did  their  duty  well."  On  the  lOtli 
May,  1865,  Gen.  Jones  snrrcndcred  his  commaud  under  instruc- 
tions  from  Gen.  .h.ilmstou. 

The  militaiy  career  of  Gon.  Jones  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  east  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer.  He  had 
been  entrusted  with  independent  commands  of  great  extent  and 
responsibility.  That  in  so  large  a  military  experience  he  sul' 
fered  no  considerable  disaster  is,  indeed,  remarkable.  The  difr* 
parity  of  the  two  belligerent  forces  made  it  impracticable  to 
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retain  in  large  departments  forces  adequate  to  their  defence; 
they  were  drained  to  supply  the  chief  armies  in  the  field.  Tlus 
taxed,  to  the  ntmoet,  the  energy  and  capacity  of  Department  com* 

JoTies  felt  this  keonlv.  Tn  one  of  his  last  official 
h'ttors,  rccomineiulin'j  certain  changes  in  the  military  districts  of 
Georgia  and  Floridi,  he  says:  "  It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that 
I  make  these  sugtr^'stions  sin>]»lv  to  enlarge  the  area  of  niy 
authority.  1  have  known  for  the  greater  part  of  three  years  now 
the  anxious,  harrassing  and  thankless  duty  of  commanding  in  a 
large  area  of  country  without  anything  approaching  the  adequate 
means  of  defending  it.  I  make  the  suggestions  because  I  think 
that  if  adopted  they  will  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  cause.'*  He  had,  however,  so  administered  the 
trust  confided  to  him,  that  no  ten  itory  had  ever  been  won  frotti 
him  by  the  enemy,  and  the  Confederate  cause  had  never  suffered 
a  serious  reverse  within  the  limits  of  his  command. 
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CHAPTEaB  L. 

Appearance  of  a  now  hero  in  the  last  y«ar  of  thd  war. — Ancestral  stock  of  John  B. 
Gordoaw—"TlieBaooooii  Boughs."— Xhe  6th  Alabama  at  Serren  Piiwfl.— Personal 
hefobm  of  Got  Qoidoa.— At  South  Mountaiii.<~His  Uoodj  and  jnotureaqiie  figure 

on  the  firld  of  ShnrpshTir,'?'.  — G^n.  Gordon  af?  an  orator. — A  aoldier'a  oommcntary 
OH  his  eloquence.—Uis  part  in  the  PenngylraDia  campaign. — ^A  teUing  speech  to 
Yankee  women.— His  oonnsels  at  Gettysburg. — His  splendid  action  in  the  Wil* 
deniefla.--A  iqght  attadc  upon  the  enemj.— Oen.  Gordon  lides  Hirough  Hba  enemiy'a 
linri*. — H:g  glorious  cnnnt/>r-fhnrfrp  at  Spoltsylvania  Conrt-House. — His  part  in  the 
Valley  campaign  of  1864. — A  novel  and  interesting  version  of  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Oreek.— Gen.  Gordon'k  plan  of  attack  icjeoted  or  not  ezeooted  bj  Gen.  Early.— 
His  position  and  figure  in  the  last  scene  at  Appomattox  Court-Houso. — -Beview  of 
his  lailitarv  Kervice«.— A  reprosentatiTO  of  the  **Toang  South.**— His  aduliable 
sentiment  and  advice  since  the  surrender. 

In  the  last  periods  and  declining  fortunes  of  the  war,  a  new  and 
lustrous  name  appeared  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  kindling  the 
admiration  and  hopes  of  the  people.  It  is  well  rememberod  ^ow 
repeated,  towards  the  last  scenes  of  the  war,  was  tho  name  0or- 

don  ;  and  men  who  had  watched  for  the  successor  to  JacTcBon  nnd 
prayed  for  "a  day  of  their  lost  Dundee,"  declared  tliai  he  Iiad 
at  h\3t  appeared  in  the  fiery  Georgian.  The  bii^^ht  and  growing 
light  however  was  soon  exthiguished  in  the  swift  sequence  of  dis- 
aster, surrender  and  submiofsiou ;  and  the  last  sad  story  of  tho 
war,  at  Appomattax  Court-House,  was  ended  with  Gordon  in  the 
front — GK>rdon  and  his  3,000  men  prepared  to  cnt  through  the 
enemy,  arming  to  die,  willing  to  give  to  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  its  last  example  of  desperate  courage,  its  dying  teSti* 
mony  of  derotion.  It  was  not  permitted.  And  it  was  not  nec' 
eesary.  In  these  last  days,  GK>rdon  was  ihe  thunderbolt  of  the 
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Army  of  Northern  Yirginia ;  his  Dame  was  familiar  in  every  circle 
of  admiration ;  and  yet  it  was  a  novel  name  to  those  who  used 

it  most  familiarlv,  and  men,  resrarding  the  new  hero  as  a  sort 
of  apparition,  scarcely  knew  his  former  inilitary  lite,  or  remem- 
bered the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  the  young  i  ilHccr  conniienciug 
at  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  clinihing  it 
almubt  unnoticed,  until  the  popular  shout  hailed  him  in  the  last 
stages  of  his  adrentnre. 

It  is  our  task  to  go  hack  to  the  commencement  of  this  career,  and 
to  present,  in  a  summary  sketch,  the  militaiy  life  of  this  remark- 
able man.  John  B*  Gordon  was  bom  in  Upson  County,  Georgia, 
February  6, 1832.  The  family  is  descended  from  the  Grordous 
of  Scotland ;  came  to  America  shortly  before  the  Bevohition  of 
17Y6,  and  made  its  mark  in  the  eight  years'  war.  The  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  volunteered  in  the  Continental 
army  at  fourteen  years  of  Hge.  and  served  through  the  entire  war. 
One  of  his  brothers  distiiig^uished  himself  by  a  gingular  feat  in 
the  battle  of  King's*  Mountain — rushing  in  charge  upon  the  Brit- 
isli  lines,  seizing  one  of  the  officere  by  his  queue,  and  running 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  with  him! 

-  At  the  time  the  South  was  aroused  for  war,  John  B.  Gordon 
was  engaged  in  some  mining  entcrprlsos,  and  was  living  in  Jack- 
son county,  Alabama.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President,  he  raised  a  company  of  cav- 
alry and  offered  it  to  Governor  Moore ;  but  it  was  declined,  as 
cavalry  was  not  then  needed.  He  then  raised  an  infantry  com- 
pany, s^led  Raccoon  Boughs,"  the  men  having  been  raised 
around  Raccoon  Mountain.  This  company  was  accepted  as  one 
of  the  tea  to  compose  the  6th  Alabama  regiment,  and  Gordon 
was  cUcteil  Major.  The  re-^iiuent  was  seat  to  Manassas,  and  put 
in  Eweirs  brigade,  where  it  had  no  opportunity  of  action  in  the 
lirsit  great  battle  of  the  war,  iu  July,  18G1.  Gordon  wus  after- 
wai'ds  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  when  the  regiment  re-or- 
ganized at  Torktown,  in  April,  1862,  he  was  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  men  elevated  to  the  position  of  Colonel. 

"  Seven  Fines  "  was  the  first  serious  engagement  of  the  6th 
Alabama.  But  in  this  single  battle  it  made  a  record  of  glory 
sufficient  for  all  time,  and  achieved  the  bloodiest  and  most  bril- 
liant success  of  the  day.  More  than  two-thirds  of  Gordon*s  entire 
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comrap,nd  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Lieut. -Colonel,  the 
Major,  and  the  Adjutant  were  all  killed.  Every  liorse  ridden 
into  the  light  was  killed,  the  one  on  which  Gordon  was  mounted 
being  the  last  to'tall  under  his  rider.  The  terrible  ticenti  of  death 
occurred  when  the  brave  Alabamiansj  liaviug  taken  the  Fiidc  ial 
breastworiks,  were  ordered  to  drive  the  eucniy  froui  a  Ucnso 
swamp,  in  and  around  which  the  timber  had  been  felled,  making 
an  almost  impassible  abattis.  In  this  charge,  through  a  galling 
fire,  Col.  Gordon  felt  it  his  duty  to  ride  at  the  bead  of  his  regiment ; 
although  Ihe  fact,  that  he  was  left  as  the  only  mounted  officer, 
drew  the  £re  of  the  enemy's  sharpshootei-s  upon  him.  His  horse 
had  been  shot  in  the  breast,  but  was  still  able  to  carry  him.  He 
rode  so  near  the  enemy*s  lines  that  officers  and  men  distinctly 
heard  the  "Federal  command,  "  Bring  down  that  man  on  horse- 
back," "Shoot  that  d  d  Colonel,"  etc.    His  noble  animal  at 

last  tell  under  him,  his  cloth  in  e:  was  pierced  by  three  bullets,  bnt, 
yet  unhurt,  he  stood  at  the  i)ost  of  dan^irer,  and  the  men  lield  the 
ground  they  had  won,  without  a  eigu  oi  wavering,  until  tliey  were 
ordered  to  retire.  His  escape  was  almost  miraculous,  and  he  had 
survived  in  the  midst  of  a  great  carnage.  Out  of  600  men,  396 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  in  one  company  of  forty  there  were 
only  ten  survivors.  The  men  had  fallen  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  them  to  the  rear,  and,  as  they  fought  mostly 
in  water  several  feet  deep,  men  had  to  be  detailed  to  raise  the 
beads  of  the  badly  wounded  to  prevent  them  from  drowning. 

In  this  figlit,  Gen.  Rodes,  commander  of  the  brigade  in  which 
was  the  6th  Alabama,  was  wonndcd,  and,  althou£rh  Col.  Gordon 
"waB  not  tlie  senior  officer  present,  ho  wsxs  placed  in  er.mmand 
during  the  absence  of  Kodes.  He  participated  in  the  Boven  days 
battlob  around  Richmond,  and  at  Malvern  Hill  was  ia  command 
of  Bodes'  brigade,  and  led  the  desperate  charge  upon  the  Federal 
batteries  for  h^f  a  mile  through  an  open  field.  His  brigade  was 
first  in  the  charge  and  left  its  dead  nearer  the  enemy's  guns  than 
did  any  other  Confederate  troops.  Kearly  one  half  the  command 
were  kiUed  or  wounded  in  the  terrible  onset ;  and  the  Colonel 
had  the  butt  of  his  pistol  carried  away  by  a  ball,  the  breast  of  his 
coat  torn  open  by  another,  and  his  canteen  at  his  side  shot 
through  by  a  third.  So  greatly  did  he  expose  himself,  and  so 
wonderM  had  been  his  escapes,  that  his  men  began  to  think,  and 
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freqnently  said,  ^*Xhe  ball  has  not  been  moulded  that  can  hurt 

Col.  Gordon !" 

On  Lee's  march  to  Maryland,  Gordon  commauded  the  first 
Confederate  infantry  (RDdes'  brigade)  that  crossed  the  Potomac, 
la  the  battle  of  Boousboro,  or  South  Mountain,  he  returned  to  the 
immediate  eomniand  of  his  regiment,  Gen.  liodes  having  taken 
command  of  his  brigade  at  Frederick  city.  In  this  action,  Gordon 
again  distinguished  himself.  Gen.  Bodes,  in  his  official  report, 
declared,  ^  Ool.  Gordon  handled  his  regiment  in  a  manner  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  equalled  during  the  war.**  Of  his  condnct 
In  the  fight  Gen .  D .  H.  Hill  reported  that,  Ool.  Gktrdon,  the  Chris* 
tian  hero,  excelled  his  former  deeds  at  Seven  Pines  and  in  the 
battles  around  Bichmond.  Onr  language  is  not  capable  of 
expressing  a  higher  compliment." 

But  it  was  reserved  for  this  heroic  commander,  on  the  closolj 
subsequent  field  of  SharpsbuvL;,  to  give  a  surpassing  and  sublime 
evidence  of  devotion,  to  show  a  lioman  spirit,  such  m  has  been 
scarcely  equalled  la  any  patriotic  struggle  of  modern  times.  In 
the  disposition  for  the  battle,  Gordon's  regiment  occupied  a  salient 
in  the  Confederate  line.  It  was  his  habit,  before  taking  his  men 
into  action,  to  make  a  few  remarks,  designed  to  act  upon  their 
imaginations  and  raise  their  enthusiasm ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  a 
remarkable  orator,  if  the  test  of  eloquence  is  the  effect  produced. 
As  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  riding  along  die  line  just  before  the  fight 
bef!:an,  looking  with  evident  concern  at  weak  portions  of  it, 
Gordon,  anxious  to  strengthen  liis  men  in  their  determination  to 
hold  their  position,  exclaimed:  "Gen.  Hill,  yon  need  not  few* 
for  this  portion  of  the  line.  These  men  are  goinj^  to  siaj/  here." 
Tlie  men  canglit  the  spirit  of  the  woiuls,  and  the  assurance  was 
carried  along  the  line,  "  Yes,  we  have  come  to  stay."'  Alas  I  little 
did  the  poor  fellows  know  the  dread  significance  of  these  words, 
and  how  many  of  them  were  to  stay  on  that  ground,  locked  in 
death's  embrace ! 

And  now  commenced  a  slaughter  at  which  the  imagination 
recoils.  Line  after  line  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed  hj  the  gallant 
regiment,  with  a  devouring  fire  bodi  on  its  front  and  right  fiank. 
Only  six  men  from  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  regiment  escaped ; 
all  the  others,  oflBcers  and  men,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Col. 
Gordon  was  wounded  twice,  early  in  the  fight,  two  balls  passing 
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tlirouprh  liifs  Tip^ht  ]e<r,  bnt  lie  refnse^l  to  leave  the  field.  An  hour 
later,  he  M  as  shot  aii:ain,  a  ball  passing  through  his  left  arm,  and 
making  a  hideons  ancl  most  painful  wound,  mangling  the  tendons 
and  mnscles,  and  severing  a  s^mall  artery.  He  bled  rapidly,  his 
arm  wab  completely  disabled,  and  liis  whole  s\'stom  greatly 
shocked.  A  little  while  and  another  ball  penetrated  his  shoul- 
der, leaving  its  ba«e  in  the  wonnd.  Hiie  was  a  terrible  and 
almost  fatal  ehock  to  bis  already  weakened  powers,  bnt  be  yet 
persisted  in  remaining  on  tbe  field,  and,  haggard  and  bloody, 
turned  to  bis  men  and  waved  them  on  to  the  fight  Even  in 
their  own  peril,  the  troops  were  more  anxions  about  their  com- 
maTKler;  they  saw  bis  gray  uniform  almost  crimson  from  tbe 
blood  of  so  many  wounds,  and  they  heard  him  declare  that  he 
would  not  leave  them  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  utter  a  word  of 
command.  He  had  taken  the  idea  that  all  his  men  were  to  be 
killed  or  wounded,  and  he  determined  to  share  tlie  patriotic  sacri- 
fice. At  last  the  fifth  ball  struck  him,  passed  entirely  tlir<nigh 
the  left  cheek,  and  brought  him  senselesb  to  the  ground,  iiesides 
tile  live  balls  which  seriously  wounded  bim,  two  bad  cut  his 
clothes,  one  passing  through  his  cap,  the  other  through  his  pocket, 
indenting  the  steel  clasp  of  bis  purse ;  and  a  third  one  bad  struck 
him  on  the  breast,  making  a  severe  bruise.  The  courage  that  bad 
thus  defied  death,  and  kept  tbe  field  with  five  unstaunched  wounds, 
was  sublime ;  and  the  characters  of  heroic  resolution  were  written, 
clear  and  stem  to  the  last,  in  the  pale  face  stained  with  blood. 

He  fell  near  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  was  for  a  brief  time 
unnoticed.  Describing  to  a  friend  his  sensations  as  he  awoke  to 
consciousness,  Col.  Gordon  said  :  "  While  lying  on  tlie  ground, 
my  thoughts  were  curious.  1  imagined  that  a  ishell  hud  carried 
away  about  half  of  my  head,  and  I  discussed  with  myself  the 
(j^ueBtioa  whether  1  was  a  dead,  or  living  '  rebel.'  I  reasoned  thus : 
*  if  you  are  dead,  you  can't  move  a  limb  ;  if  you  are  not  dead, 
yon  should  be  able  to  draw  up  your  right  leg.'  For  no  other 
reason  than  to  test  tbe  question  I  was  thus  discussing,  I  made  an 
effort  and  moved  one  of  my  legs.  It  brought  me  into  full  pos- 
session of  my  senses,  when  I  scrambled  back  towards  my  men, 
and  was  carried  to  the  rear  by  sorno  of  them." 

For  several  months  his  life  hung  by  a  thread.  He  had  been 
conveyed  to  UTincbester,  Mrhere  bis  devoted  wife,  who  hovered 
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near  him  like  a  guardian  anj:^cl  tliroiigliout  the  entire  wnr,  was 
Boon  by  liis  bed-side  to  adiniin'ster  to  his  comfort,  and  with  lier 
own  bauds  to  bathe  and  (b'oss  liis  many  wounds.  His  t'rieiidb  aiid 
BurgeouH  bad  but  little  hope  of  Ids  recovery  ;  but  he  never  des- 
paired. He  studied  to  bo  cheerful,  and  when  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  speaJk  above  a  whisper,  he  was  making  playful  remarks 
to  cheer  his  anxious  wife,  who  could  ill-conceal  the  agonj  of. 
mind  she  was  suffering  on  his  account  It  was  his  unfailing 
spirits,  with  the  assiduous  nursing  of  tender  and  affectionate 
hands,  that  effected  his  recovery,  and  restored  him  to  his  country's 
service. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  Gen,  D.  H.  Hill 
characterizes  Col.  Gordon  as  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  army/' 
His  gallantry  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  government,  and 
lie  was  made  a  Brigadier-General,  after  his  recovery,  in  April, 
1803,  and  placed  in  connnand  of  the  Georgia  brigade  formerly 
(viitinianded  by  Gen,  A.  R.  Lawton.  The  effect  of  his  fine  dis- 
cipline was  soon  recognized  and  noticed  in  the  reports  of  inspect^ 
ors.  In  little  more  than  a  month,  from  the  time  he  took  com- 
mand, he  fought  at  Marye*s  Hill  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
retook  the  heights  by  a  brilliant  charge.  It  was  here  he  made  a 
stirring  speech  to  his  men,  the  effect  of  which  is  described  in  an 
anecdote,  characteristic  of  the  Southern  soldier.  After  the  action, 
one  of  the  men  remarked,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  that  he  never 
"wished  to  hear  Gen.  Gordon  speak  before  a  battle  any  more. 
""Why?''  asked  his  comrades.  "  Becaui^e  he  makes  me  feel  like 
I  conld  storm  h— 11."  It  was  only  true  eloquence  that  coald 
have  extorted  .?o  peculiar  and  nnailected  a  tribute  to  its  power. 

In  the  ouli>et.of  the  Pennsylviuila  catnpaii^n,  Geu.  Gordon 
was  with  Ewell  at  the  capture  of  Milroy's  forces  in  Winchester. 
Here  he  made  a  handsome  charge  in  the  evening  previous  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  he  was  moving  his  troops  to  storm 
the  fort  itself,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  evacuated.  He 
crossed  into  Karyland,  and  moved  in  front  of  the  Confederate 
army  on  the  Gettysburg,  Torkville,  and  Wrightsville  pike. 
Enteriiv^  York  with  his  troops,  he  found  the  population  in  great 
alarm,  d  i  t  uding  all  manner  of  outrages,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren makirjg  preparations  for  flight.  He  rode  quietly  up  to  a 
crowd,  composed  mostly  of  frightened  women,  and  made  them 
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an  addrees  reported  as  follows:  Ladies,  this  to  yon  is  a  sad 
sight — an  invading  army  in  your  midst  Bat  it  is  jmt  what  our 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  have  heen  looking  on  for  several 

years.  Yon  appear  tVightene<1.  Ton  liave  boon  told  tliat  *  rehols ' 
are  demons,  and  yon  are  expecting  these  men  to  deetroy  your 
property,  and  to  insult  you  in  your  streets.  I  am  tlieir  cora- 
mauder,  and  I  wibli  to  assure  ycm  lliat,  ruirged  and  war-worn  as 
you  see  them,  they  are  nevertheless  gentlemen.  They  do  not 
come  in  yonr  midst  to  bam  houses  and  terrify  women  and  chil* 
dren.  It  is  trae  yoa  might  reasonably  expect  soch  condact  in 
retaliation  for  what  they  witnessed  on  their  march  through  the 
Valley  of  Yirginia— wagon-loads  of  women  and  children  driven 
from  their  own  homes,  and  allowed  bnt  sixty  ponnds  of  their 
property.  Even  this  roornyi  g  I  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Miguirer 
of  the  burning  of  Darien,  in  Georgia,  the  home  of  some  of  these 
very  men  you  look  upon.  These  facts  are  calculated  to  infuriate 
them,  and,  as  T  said,  yon  might  reasonably  expeet  from  them 
retaliation.  But  tliey  liave  come  to  fi^bt  your  armit's,  and  not 
defenceless  women  and  cliildren.  I  pledge  you  that  not  one  pri- 
yate  dwellincr  will  be  burned  rir  robbed  ;  and  eo  well  do  I  know 
these  men,  tliat  I  may  safely  promise  the  head  of  any  one  of 
them  who  insnlts  a  lady ! 

Leaving  York,  with  its  people  wondering  at  the  courtesy  of 
the  mild-mannered  rebels,"  Gen.  Gordon  moved  on  to  Wrights- 
ville,  on  the  Susqaehanna  river,  and,  by  a  flank  mdvement  on  the 
enemy's  intrenched  position,  caused  its  evacuation.  The  Federals 
fled,  and  fired  the  bridge  after  they  had  crossed  the  river.  The 
flames  were  communicated  to  adjoining  buildings,  and  the  whole 
town  would  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  but  for  the  generous  and 
BupreTiie  efforts  of  Gordon's  troops  to  subdue  \h.Q.  conflagration. 
Although  the  men  liad  inarched  twenty  miles  that  day,  and  had 
been  slightly  engaged  in  front  of  the  town,  Gen.  Gordon  foi  rned 
them  in  lines  around  tlie  burning  houses,  and  it  was  by  their  per- 
severing work,  continued  far  into  the  night,  that  the  fames  were 
finally  extinguished. 

Kezt  day  Gen.  Gordon  returned  to  York,  and  thence  to  Get- 
tysburg, to  take  part  in  the  great  battles  fought  there.  On  the 
arrival  of  Early's  division,  Gordon  was  sent  in  to  support  Bodes, 
whose  left  was  being  turned.  He  saw  his  opportunity,  and,  by  a 
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bold  and  rapid  charge,  broke  the  line  guarding  the  right  flank 
of  the  Federal  army,  after  an  almost  hand-to-hand  conflict,  and 
then  Btrnck  the  flanic,  pressed  heavily  forward,  broke  everything 
in  hh  front,  and  turned  tlie  tide  of  battle.  "It  was  a  most  bril- 
liant charge,"  as  officially  reported;  and  the  results  sluiwed  an 
auiount  of  exccntion  greater,  perhaps,  than  was  ever  aceom- 
pliblied,  in  similar  circuuistances  of  the  war,  bj  the  same  uumber 
of  men.  Gordon  left  on  the  field,  counted  by  the  inspecton, 
more  than  400  dead  of  the  enemy.  Taking  the  rate  of  wonnded 
ae  Biz  to  one,  there  must  hare  been  2,400  of  theae  (among  them 
Haj.-Gen.  Barlow) ;  and  there  were  captured  and  tamed  over 
to  the  division-inspectors,  1,800  prisoners — the  aggr^ate  result 
being  that  Ch>rdon*B  little  command,  not  over  1,200  muskets,  had 
put  hars  de  combat  4,000  of  the  enen^y  iti  less  tlian  an  hour !  So 
great  was  the  snccess,  that  the  whole  Federal  line  had  retreated, 
and  Gordon  wa?  anxious  to  continnc  the  pursuit  and  seize  the 
lioi^lits,  which  the  enemy  aftci'ward.s  so  strongly  fortified.  But 
lie  was  lialted  by  his  superiour  officers.  In  consultation  with 
Bcnior  officers  at  the  close  of  the  day,  lie  advised  an  advance  at 
once,  and  expreatsed  an  opinion  that  the  lieightB  could  be  taken 
even  at  that  time.  So  strongly  was  he  impressed  with  this  con- 
viction, that  at  night  he  saw  his  snperiours  again  and  urged  the 
movement,  offering  to  lead  the  attack  with  his  brigade.  But 
other  counsels  prevfuled,  and  the  Confederates  lost  the  opportu- 
nity of  winning  what  might  have  been  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  war. 

Despite  the  record  of  efiSciency  and  gallantry  we  have  already 

passed  over,  it  was  not  until  the  momentous  and  vital  campaign 
of  1  StU,  that  Gordon  found  his  name  familiar  to  the  public,  and 
C')ns}iicuou8  in  the  gazette.  It  was  on  the  stormy  lines  of  the 
Kapiiian  that  he  pertormed  his  chief  part  in  history,  and  achieved 
his  great  renown.  In  the  first  day's  fight  he  was  in  a  position 
that  drew  all  eyes  upon  him.  On  tlic  5th  May,  his  command 
was  on  the  pike  leading  from  Orange  Court  House  to  Fredericks- 
burg. The  Confederate  troops  in  his  front  had  been  engaged 
some  time,  when  they  were  overpowered  and  forced  to  retreat 
rapidly.  Gen.  Ewell  rode  up  to  Gordon,  who  was  4}uietly  mov- 
ing down  the  pike  at  the  head  of  his  column,  and  said,  "Gen. 
Gordon,  they  are  driving  us  ;  the  fate  of  the  day  depends  on 
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yon."  Gordoa  replied,  **  We  will  save  it,  General ;"  and  imrae- 
diatelj  wheeling  into  line,  he  told  hie  rnov.  ^vhat  was  expected 
of  them,  and  ordered  thera  forward,  ridini^  in  tlicir  front.  The 
charge  was  successful.  He  broke  the  Federal  line  in  front,  and 
then  desij^natiiig  certain  ti-<X)ps  to  guard  the  front,  wheeled  his 
right  and  left,  and  ewept  down  upon  the  enenaj's  Hauks  in  both 
directions,  capturing  many  prisonent  and  one  regiment  entire. 

Daring  the  night  of  the  5th  Hay,  Gordon  wa9  transferred  to 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  army.  As  soon  as  he  had 
got  his  troops  in  position,  and  the  light  of  day  began  to  break, 
he  commenced  himself,  to  reconnoitre  and  to  send  seonts  to 
locate  the  enemy's  right  flanks.  He  discovered,  early  in  the 
morning,  that  it  rested  in  a  large  body  of  woods,  and  that  it  was 
assailable — indeed  that  it  was  only  protected  by  a  thin  line  of 
ekirmishors.  Gen.  Gordon  was  eager  to  take  advantnofe  of  the 
opportunity  he  liad  discovered.  He  rode  forward,  and  pent 
ecouts  to  ascertain  if  the  Federals  had  any  force  in  rear  M-liich 
would  endanger  his  commaud,  should  he  attack  tiie  exposed  Hank. 
Having  satisfied  himself  on  every  point,  he  immediately  applied 
tor  permission  to  make  the  attack  with  one  brigade,  supported 
by  two  others.  He  explained,  in  person,  the  situation,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  destruction  of  tlie  entire  right  wing  of  Grant's 
army  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  vigorous  flank  movement, 
other  Confederate  troops  swinging  around  into  the  attack,  as  their 
fronts  were  cleared,  and  thereby  making  the  movement  one  of 
constantly  increasing  strength.  But  his  snjjgestions  were  not 
adopted  until  very  late  in  tlie  afteiTioon.  Only  a  sliort  time 
before  the  sun  fank,  lie  nnived  (»ut  with  his  brigade,  supported 
by  Johnsorrs  Vtrigade  of  North  Carolinians.  The  probable  effect 
of  the  movement,  if  made  early  in  the  morning,  when  Gen,  Gordon 
first  suggested  it,  may  be  judged  from  the  success  which  attended 
it  at  dark.  He  struck  the  enemy's  flank  fairly  and  squarely. 
The  surprise  was  complete,  and  the  panic  very  great.  The  Fed- 
eral officers  endeavoured  to  draw  out  brigade  after  brigade,  divi- 
sion after  division,  and  form  at  right  angles  to  the  breastworks, 
so  as  to  check  the  impetuous  attack;  But  Gordon's  men  were 
upon  them  before  they  could  be  properly  placed  in  the  new  posi- 
tion. He  met  with  no  check  until  some  time  after  dark,  when, 
in  the  confusion  attending  all  night  attacks,  one  or  two  of  his 
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regiments  on  the  right  faltered  and  gav  ay.  But  the  other 
troops  pressed  on  until  the  enemy's  lines  bad  been  cnptnred  by 

OoHon'R  one  brigade  for  more  than  a  mile,  nearly  1,000  prisoners 
taken,  including  Eri^.-Gens.  iSeymonr  and  Shalor,  and  a  complete 
disorgauizadon  ejected  in  a  large  ^lortlon  of  the  Bixth  Oorps  of 
Grant's  army.  * 

After  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  pursuit  ended  by  tlio  dark- 
ness, Gen.  Gk)rdon,  accompanied  by  a  courier,  rode  to  the  front, 
to  look  after  his  picket  lines.  Passing  these  in  the  darkness, 
he  rode  into  the  Federal  lines,  which  were  in  great  confusion, 
exhibiting  no  organization  whatever.  He  had  proceeded  some 
distance,  when  his  courier  said  in  a  low  tone,  General,  these  are 
Yankees."  Paying  no  attention  to  the  remark,  Gen.  Gordon 
rode  on,  when  the  courier  said  again,  General,  I  tell  you  those 
are  Yankees — their  clothes  are  too  dark  for  our  men."  At  this 
Bioment  the  General  beard  pall"  arnnnd  him,  "Rally  hero,  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment/'  The  critical  position  did  not  deprive  him 
of  his  presence  of  mind  ;  he  whispered  to  his  courier,  "  Follow  me 
quietly,  Bcaslcy,  and  say  not  a  word."  He  had  not  gone  far, 
when  the  colour  of  his  uniform,  or  some  other  suspicions  circum- 
stance, attracted  the  attention  of  the  Federals,  and  suddenly 
there  were  calls,  "Who  are  youf  Halt,  halt  I"  Instantly,  the 
General  threw  himself  down  on  the  side  of  his  horse,  giving  him 
the  reins;  and  shonting,  "Come  on,  courier,"  the  two  dashed 
through  the  brush  and  into  the  woods,  escaping  without  hurt  to 
l:ot  se  or  rider,  though  a  shower  of  minie  balls  whistled  aronnd 
them. 

At  Spottsylvania  Conrt-TTonFo,  Gordon  was  a  eonspicuous  actor 
in  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  dramatic  passages  of  the  war. 
It  "was  here  that,  put  in  command  of  Early's  division  (Early 
taking  connnaud  of  A.  P.  HilTb  corps),  he  gave  the  Ursit  cheek 
to  the  enemy  adyancing  after  taking  the  salient  held  by  Gten. 
Johnson ;  and  it  was  here  occurred  the  affecting  and  noble  scene, 
when  he  seized  the  bridle  of  Gen.  Lee's  horse,  and  refused  to  let 
him  lead  the  Georgians  and  Yirginians,  placed  in  line  for  a  despe- 
rate counter-charge  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  dark  and  misty  mom* 
ing,  Gordon  had  been  gnided  to  the  point  of  danger  by  the  volume 
of  fire.  Checking  the  enemy,  and  throwing  his  little  command 
^^nst  the  heavy  tide  of  his  numbers,  he  a^rwards  re-captured 
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all  the  Confederate  line  to  the  right  of  tlie  salient,  some  of  the 
artillery  lost  in  the  morning,  and  held  during  the  day  the  salient, 
and  all  to  the  right  of  it  to  A.  P.  Hill's  line.  A  portion  of  the 
line  to  the  left  of  the  ealicut,  where  the  head  of  Gordon's  column 
first  struck  the  attacking  force,  was  held  by  the  Fedcials  and  was 
never  recovered.  So  thick  had  been  (lie  volleys  of  uiiuit)  bails 
here,  that  a  lar^e  tree  was  cut  ^Iowmi  by  these  missiles  alone,  and 
its  stump  yet  reiuaius  as  one  ol'  the  curiosities  of  what,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  limits,  was  the  bloodiest  field  of  the  war. 

After  this  battle,  marked  by  its  monument  of  carnage,  and 
illuminated  with  so  mnch  glory  to  the  Sonthera  arms,  Gordon 
took  part  in  the  various  engagements  of  the  two  armies  until  the 
13th  June,  when  he  was  sent  with  Early  to  Lynchburg,  to  meet 
Hunter,  and  afterwards  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  into  Mary- 
land. Elsewhere  in  these  pages  we  have  given  the  general  nar- 
rative of  the  irregular  fortunes  of  this  campaign,  so  full  of  prom- 
ise at  one  time  and  yet  terminating  in  a  fatal  disaster.  Gordon's 
part  in  it,  however,  was  equal  to  his  reputation,  and  honouralde 
throughout.  It  was  his  division  that  won  the  victory  of  Mono- 
cacy — on  which  Gen.  Breckinridge  congratulating  him  said,  iu 
presence  of  his  staff  officers :  "Gordon,  if  you  had  never  made  a 
fight  before,  this  ought  to  immortalize  yon."  It  was  again  his 
command — consisting  of  the  old  Second  Corps,  composed  of 
Bodes'  division  now  commanded  by  Itamseur,  Pegram's  and  Gor- 
don's old  division — ^that  struck  the  enemy  that  almost  mortal  blow 
at  Cedar  Creek,  and  then,  palsied  by  the  command  of  snperionrs, 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  brilliant  victory  changed  to  an 
irretrievable  defeat. 

On  the  eventful  19th  October,  when  Gordon  moved  around  the 
point  of  Massanutton  Mountain  and  in  the  grey  mists  of  the  break- 
ing day  surprised  the  enemy,  the  situation  at  ei^lit  o'clock  in  the 
murning  was  this:  two-thirds  of  Sheridan's  infantry  routed  and 
scattered,  leaving  but  one  corps  (the  Sixth)  unbroken  ^  two-thirds 
of  the  Confederate  not  engaged,  and  the  one-third,  which  had 
been  fighting,  in  the  most  excellent  spirits,  having  suffered  but 
little  loss ;  more  than  twenty  pieces  of  Sheridan's  artillery  cap- 
tured, and  none  of  the  Confederate  artillery  engaged;  the 
Ices  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners,  8,000, 
and  that  of  the  Confederates  not  more  than  600;  and, 
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lastly,  the  Federal  cavalry-  retreating  before  the  Confederates, 
though  but  filightly  engaged.  It  was  in  these  circntiutanceB  that 
Gordon  quickly  decided  on  the  destruetion  of  the  last  corps  of  the 
enemy,  by  a  rapid  concentration  of  tlie  entire  infantry  and  artil- 
lery upon  it.  He  tlioretbre  ordered  tw<}  divisions,  his  own  and 
Hamsonrs,  to  deuionetrate  in  front;  lie  directed  Col.  Carter,  eom» 
maudiiig'  the  artillery,  to  mass  his  thirty-nine  pieces  npou  the 
flank  of  the  corps  5  aud  lie  dispatched  stafl-oificers  to  hurry  Pe- 
gram'e,  Wharton's  and  Kershaw's  divisions  to  mass  also  on  the 
flank — ^the  design  being,  when  the  artillery  had  thoroughly  torn 
to  pieces  the  enemy's  line,  to  make  a  simultaneous  assanlt  with 
three  divisions  in  flank  and  in  front.  It  was  the  skilful  combi- 
nation of  a  good  commander.  As  Gordon  prepared  to  execute 
his  plan,  Gen.  Early  arrived  on  the  gronnd ;  he  first  explained  his 
plans  of  concentrating  everythmg  upon  the  enemy's  last  corps ; 
he  urged  his  views,  but  they  were  not  accepted  by  the  Com- 
manding General :  and  from  the  time  when  Gordon  returned  to 
the  command  of  his  own  division,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  until  Sheridan  assumed  the  offensive  in  the  after- 
noon, the  only  demongtrations  made  upon  the  enemy  wore  by 
detachments  of  ini'antry.  What  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
Gordon's  combination  and  attack — ^thir(y-nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
three  divisions  in  flank  and  two  in  front>->may  be  fairly  estimated, 
when  it  is  known  that  Pegram,  with  one  division  and  one  brigade 
from  Bamseur,  widiont  the  aid  of  artillery,  did  attack  the  Sixth 
Oorps  in  front,  driving  it  back  and  capturing  six  pieces  of  artillery 
in  tihe  open  field. 

But  this  was  only  a  partial  success  and  a  deceptive  triumph. 
The  afternoon's  operations  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
Sheridan's  army,  rallied  and  re-assured,  wliile  the  Confederates 
were  losing  the  spirit  of  the  morning  and  being  demoralized  by 
plunder,  assumed  the  otlensive  ;  and  his  cavalry  pouring  through 
a  long  gap  between  Evans'  and  Terry's  brigades,  to  dose  which 
Gen.  Early  had  sent  Kershaw's  division  too  late,  broke  to  pieces 
these  bodies  of  troops,  and  at  last  compelled  the  whole  of  Early's 
army  to  recross  Cedar  Creek  in  such  disorder  that  the  different 
commands  were  mingled  together  and  lost  their  identity.  It  was 
a  disaster  which  Gordon  foresaw,  against  which  he  had  contended, 
and  come  in  conflict  with  the  views  of  his  superionr,  and  wliich 
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his  plan  of  attack  in  tho  morning  might  not  onljhave  8ayed,but 
have  erected  instead  of  it  a  glorious  victory. 

Eetarning  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  front  of  Pe- 
tersburg', Gen.  Gordon  found  but  little  opportunity  to  gntlier 
additional  laurels  in  the  declining  fortunes  of  tho  Conteder;u:y ; 
and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  share  In-avely  the  fate,  which, 
from  overwliehuing  ntimhers  of  the  enemy,  had  now  becointj 
inevitable  to  that  army  which  liis  courage,  chivalry,  and  good 
generalship  had  so  greatlj  adorned. '  Hi  s  part  was  heroic  to  the 
last.  It  was  Gordon's  command  chiefly  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Hares  Hill  (March  25,  1865),  where  tlie  troops  fought  with  a 
vigonr  and  brilliancy  that  reminded  otne  of  Lee's  old  campaigns 
it  was  Gordon's  command  that  held  the  last  lines  in  front  of 
Petersburg ;  and  it  was  Gordon's  command  that  in  Lee's  final 
and  fatal  retreat  was  at  the  front,  and  gilded  the  last  scene  of 
surrender  witli  the  spectacle  of  2,000  men,  prepared  to  cut 
thronirh  Sheridan's  lines  at  Appomattox  Court-TTonse,  and  only 
stayed  iti  the  des|)erate  enterprise  by  the  flag  of  truce  that  con- 
cluded the  hostilities  of  that  day  and  signalled  the  close  of  the 
war. 

The  military  services  of  Gen.  Gordon,  which  we  have  briefly 
noticed,  constitute  for  him  one  of  the  first  reputations  in  the  war. 
But  he  appears  even  beyond  this  object  of  ambition  to  have  won 
a  peculiar  regard  from  his  countrymen ;  he  has  been  accepted, 
since  the  war,  in  some  manner,  as  the  representative  of  the  Young 
South,  and  the  writer  has  heard  intelligent  men  freely  designate 
him  as  the  future  military  leader  of  the  South  should  she  ever 
again  be  called  to  arms  in  any  cause  of  justice  and  honour.  He 
is  one  of  those  who  have  clearly  not  terminated  their  career,  and  is 
certain  to  aji]>ear  a^ain  in  history.  ITis  fiery  courage,  his  ardent 
sentiments,  tempered  by  tho  highest  tone  of  honour,  and  regu- 
lated by  a  strong  and  practical  intellect,  complete  a  character  to 
be  admired  and  trusted  bcyoiid  that  of  most  men.  The  regard 
of  his  countrymen  has  been  abundantly  testified ;  and,  in  the 
year  following  the  war,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  fHends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  Governor  of  Geoi^a. 
He  declined  the  honour,  and  took  occasion  to  address  to  his 
countrymen,  in  one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions  of  words 
that  have  been  penned  by  any  politician,  the  most  noble  and 
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hoDourable  advice  as  to  the  political  attitude  and  action  of  the 
South.  They  are  words  to  be  coainiemorated  by  every  citizen, 
and  fit  to  be  written  at  the  termination  of  the  career  of  every 

true  Confederate  soldier ;  "Let  us  demonstrate  to  these  enemiee 
to  trnth,  to  principle  and  sound  policy  "  (the  Radicals  of  the 
North)  that  the  men  of  the  Sonth  who  have  been  ready  to  vin- 
dicate with  their  lives  tlie  lionoiir  of  their  section,  and  the  cause 
they  believed  just  and  holy,  are  most  reliable  in  their  observances 
of  plighted  faith  and  truest  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Bifficnlties  of  the  greatest  magnitude  oppose  our  political  and 
material  advancement ;  but  let  us  give  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
overcoming  them^  with  brave  hearts,  and  wise,  unremitting  toiL" 
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CHAPTEE  LL 

A  grandson  of  "I^t  Hone  Harrj.**— A  "wOd"  yott«L— Tricks  at  West  Point— 

Desperate  figlits  with  ludians.— TTis  <'arlj  se  rvice's  in  t ho  Confederacy —Chivalrous 
inddent  at  tbe  Second  Manassas. — Serrices  in  the  Maryland  campaign. — Action 
of  Kefl/s  Fbfd— WUh  Jaokson  atk  dumcellorsviUe. — Beorganization  of  ii» 
cavalry  commMids  in  yirgiiiia.—A  oompliiiieiiitaiy  letter  ftom  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee. — Fitzliugli  Lee's  division  in  the  campaign  of  ISO  1^5. — Sj;K:ittsy1vania  Court 
Houae.— Yellow  Tavera^Beama'  Station.— fire  Forks.— Conduct  of  the  oavalrjr 
o«i  the  retreat.- FerBonal  reooDectiona  of  Fitshogh  Lee. 

FiTzirrGit  Lek,  or  "  Fitz  Lee,"  as  he  was  generally  known 
during  tlie  war,  was  born  at  "  Glerfnont,'*  the  residence  of  his 
grandfother,  Gen.  John  Hason,  in  Fairfax  Conntv,  Virginia,  on 
the  19th  November,  1885.  His  father  is  Captain  Sydney  Smith 
Lee,  who  resigned  his  coramission  in  the  United  States  Kavy. 
and  accepted  one  in  the  Confederate  service,  at  the  time  of  the 
seoeeeion  of  bis  native  State  from  the  Federal  Union.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  General  Henry  Lee,  or  ^  Light  Horse  Harr)',"  of 
the  Hevolntion,  and  a  brother  of  Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee.  Daring 
the  late  war  he  commanded  for  a  long  time  the  important  poet 
of  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  was  at  its  close  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
orders  and  details  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  mother 
of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a  grand-danghter  of  Virginia's 
celebrated  statesman,  George  Mason ;  a  daughter  of  Gen.  John 
Mason,  and  a  sister  to  James  M.  Mason,  so  long  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  wlio  roproseiited  the  interests  of  the 
Confederate  States  in  England  during  the  war. 

Tiie  autlior  has  been  able  to  obtain  but  few  recoUectiouji  of 
the  boyhood  of  Filz  Lee;  but  he  strongly  suspects  that  he  was  an 
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nnraly  yoatk  Ao  old  citizen  of  Fredericksburg  testifieB  that 
bis  earliest  recollection  of  the  futare  militaiy  hero  was  habit- 
ually seeing  him  when  a  small  boy,  attired  in  a  scarlet  shirt, 

straggling  and  screaming  on  the  back  of  a  big  black  negro  who 
was  used  to  convey  him  to  school.  It  must  have  been  a  pictn- 
resqnc  aifair.   At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Fitz  was  appointed  a  cadet 

"at  large"  at  West  Point,  through  the  favour  of  President  Fill- 
more. As  a  cadet,  he  was  classed  with  the  "wild  ones/'  Unlike 
his  distinguished  uncle,  who  never  received  a  demerit,  Fitz 
niaiia<i;ed  to  get  the  maximum  allowance  within  the  boundc)  of 
a  diauiisoal.  It  is  said  that,  in  order  the  better  to  elude  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  officers  and  guards,  he  nsed  to  exchange  his  cadet 
grey  for  women's  clothes,  whilst  his  room-mate,  S.  Wragg  Fergu- 
son, of  South  Carolina  (a  General  of  cavalry  in  Qea,  Johnston's 
army  during  the  war),  would  dress  in  citizen's  clothes  with  false 
moustache  and  beard,  and  the  two,  time  accoutred  as  lady  and 
gentleman  visiting  the  Academy,  would  pass  and  repass  with 
impunity  the  prescribed  limits.  His  term  of  service  at  West 
Point  expired  in  1856,  and  his  having  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  horsemanship,  secured  for  him  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  then  Second  (now  Fifth)  United  States 
Cavalry ;  a  regitnent  eagerly  sought  for  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  class.* 

Fitzliugh  Loo's  £rst  service  was  at  Carlisle  barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania, whither  he  was  ordered  after  leaving  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, to  report  to  Col.  Charles  A.  May  (who  had  m^de  a  great 
reputation  in  Mexico),  to  drill  cavalry  recruits  preparatory  to 
their  being  sent  to  join  their  regiments  on  the  frontier.  It  hap- 
pened curiously  that  these  same  barracks  were  burnt  during  the 
war  by  the  orders  of  Qen.  Fitzhugh  Lee.   After  a  year's  service 

*  We  hare  repeatecUjr  referred  to  \>hi»  [mow  teguaent,  as  oommaaded  by  CoL 
A.  S.  Johnflton,  with  R.  E.  Iiee  as  lieutenaiit-cdloiieL  It  oontained  oth«r  names 
whidi  momited  to  fiune  in  the  war,  and  -was  a  singular  galai^  of  genius.  Hardee 

and  Georcn  }\.  Thnmog  vrcrr  its  mn'ors.  Enrl  Yari  Dorn  was  the  SSldor  raptain. 
and  £.  KlrbjT  &mxih  tke  next  captaiu  iu  rank.  Oakcs  Palmer  and  R,  W.  Johnson^ 
afterwards  kaown  in  the  war  as  general  offioorg  on  the  Federal  side,  were  also  cap* 
tains  in  ttus  regiment;  and  N.  Cr.  Evans,  Oiailes  W.  Kelda,  Jobn  6.  Hood,  Qeorge 
Goslljr,  and  James  P.  Ma'or — the  tvo  first  captning.  and  the  lapt  tlirro  licntonaTits  of 
the  regiment— afterwards  rose  to  tbo  rank  ot  gonerai  officers  in  tUe  seryice  of  the 
Sonthem  Oonfederat^. 
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at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Lieat.  Lee  Tvas  sent  to  join  bis'  regiment, 
serving  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  and  soon  came  into  notice  in 
the  Tarions  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  He  was  the  8econd-lieu> 
tenant  of  Eirby  Smith's  company,  and  when  that  company  joined 
the  celebrated  and  successful  Wichita  expedition,  under  Yan 
Dom,  Lee  was  selected  by  Van  Dom  as  his  adjutant.  In  the 
battle  of  May  13th,  1859,  between  six  companies  of  his  regiment 
and  a  laro^e  force  of  Comanclio  Indians  (fho  largest  fight  that  had 
ever  taken  place  between  Indiiins  and  U.  S.  troops),  he  was  cho- 
sen to  command  a  picke<l  body  that  charged  on  foot  the  thick 
jungle  in  wliieh  tbn  Indians  had  taken  refuge.  He  fell  triwards 
the  conclubiou  of  the  light,  pierced  tluough  tlie  lungs  with  an 
arrow,  was  carried  ont  on  the  prairie,  and  for  some  weeks  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  He  was  borne  oyer  200  miles  across  the 
prairie,  back  to  his  post,  in  a  horse-litter.  He  finally  recovered 
from  the  wound,  and  regained  his  health,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tations of  his  physicians.  Gen.  Scott,  in  published  orders,  men- 
tioning this  success  and  referring  to  the  commaudiug*officer'8 
report,  says :  Major  Yan  Dom  notices  the  conspicnons  gallantry 
and  energy  of  second-lieutenant  Fitzhugh  Lee,  adjutant  of  tho 
expedition,  who  was  dangerously  wounded,"  On  tho  15tli  Jan- 
uary, 1860,  we  find  him  again  mentioned  in  orders  by  (ien.  Scott, 
as  having,  in  commaml  of  a  ]M)i  ri(>n  of  his  company,  had  another 
fight  with  Indians,  in  wliicb  his  rajdd  pursuit,  recovery  of  stolen 
properly,  and  personal  couibat  with  one  of  the  chiefs,  are  all 
highly  commended. 

In  the  latter  part  of  IlToremberj  1860,  Lee  was  detached  from 
his  regiment  and  ordered  to  report  to  West  Point  as  an  instrnctor 
of  cavalry — a  complimentary  detail,  and  one  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  ofiicers  of  mounted  regiments.  Under  his  taidon  at  that 
time  were  Kilpatrick,  Ouster,  and  others,  who  have  obtained  some 
fame  since  among  their  comrades.  The  commencement  of  the 
war  found  him  at  his  post  at  tho  Military  Academy,  and  upon 
the  seceesion  of  Virginia  his  commission  as  tirst-lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  was  promptly  re&ignod,  and  his  services  offered  to 
his  native  State. 

Ilis  first  service  in  the  Confederacy  was  in  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's department  in  Gen.  Beauregaid's  army  at  Manassas,  and, 
at  the  battle  of  July  21,1861,  he  acted  in  that  capacity  on  the 
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Staff  of  Gen.  Ewell.  In  September  following  he  was,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Gen,  J.  E.  Johnston,  then  in  command  of 

the  Army,  and  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stnart,  cotr'ninnding  its  cavalry, 
made  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  t!ie  1st  Virginia  cavalry  (Stuart's 
old  regiment),  nnd  at  the  reorganization  of  that  command,  in 
April,  1862,  near  Yorktown,  he  was  elected  Coionei,  receiving 
all  the  votes  of  the  regiment  except  four. 

On  the  retreat  from  Yorktown,  to  Lee's  regiment  was  given 
the  duty  of  watching  the  York  river,  and  he  first  gave  informal 
tion  of  the  flanking  movement  up  that  river  of  Franklin  and  his 
landing  at  Barhamsville — ^personally  reconnoitering  so  close  that 
he  gave  not  only  the  number  bat  the  names  of  the  enemy's 
transports  and  gunboats.  In  the  sncoeeding  operations  aronnd 
Bichmond,  Lee  was  with  the  command  of  Gen.  Stuart  and  par> 
ticipated  in  all  the  enterprises  of  that  oflicer.  About  the  middle 
of  .Tnne,  Staart  performed  li is  famous  raid  aronnd  the  army 
of  MeClellan,  as  it  lay  in  fnnit  of  Richmond.  Lee,  with  his 
regiment,  was  selected  to  accompany  liitu,  and  shared,  with  one 
ftther  reo-iment  and  a  battalion,  the  dangers  of  that  enterprise 
which  blazed  the  way  for  Jackson's  subseq^uent  Hank  move- 
ment.'* After  the  battles  aronnd  Kichmond,  more  cavalry  were 
brought  from  the  Sonth,  and  formed  into  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton.  Stuart  was  made  a  Major-Qeneral,  and  Fitz- 
hngh  Lee  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  taking  Stuart's 
place,  the  latter  commanding  the  two  brigades.  Lee*s  brigade 
consisted  of  the  Ist,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  9th  Virginia  regiments,  with 
a  battery  of  horse-artillery  under  Capt.  James  Breathed. 

In  the  campaign  against  tho  Federal  General  Pope,  Fitzhngh 
Lee's  command,  together  with  B.  IT.  Robertson's  brigade  (Ash- 
by's  old  brigade),  constituted  the  eonunand  of  Stuart,  ilatnp- 
ton  was  left  in  the  vieiuity  of  liiciimond,  and  joined  the  army 
afterwards  in  Maryland.  Tiie  services  of  Gen.  Fitzhngii  Lee  in 
this  campaign  were  important  and  valuable,  and  were  recognized 
by  the  Commanding-General  in  lively  terms.  Jnst  before  tlie 
second  battle  of  Manassas  a  chivalrous  incident  occurred.  Gen. 
Fitzhngh  Lee  had  snrprised  and  captured  a  squadron  of  the  2d 
U.  S.  dragoons  (regulars),  and  discovering  some  old  comrades 
among  the  officers,  he  merely  took  their  word  that  they  would 
not  escape,  and  kept  them  at  his  headquarters  as  guests.  They 
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rode  with  his  staff  and  himself,  during  a  few  days'  snbseqnent 
operations,  and  were  occasionally  nnder  the  fire  of  their  own 
men.  Through  the  intercession  of  Qen.  Lee,  these  captives  were 
made  an  exception  to  the  retaliatory  rule  against  the  officers  of 
Pope's  army,  and  were  paroled.  They  were  furnished  with 
horses  to  ride  to  their  own  lines. 

On  tlie  night  of  the  14th  September,  after  D.  H.  Hill's  defence 
of  South  Mountiiin  pass,  near  Boon«;boro',  finfl  it  ^  ns  decided  to 
retire  liini  to  Sharpsbtiro^,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  had  just 
returned  to  the  armj  from  a  long  reconnoipsauce,  was  ordered  to 
relieve  the  pickets  then  in  close  proxiniity  to  those  of  the  enemy, 
in  order  that  Hill  might  withUraw  undiscovered.  This  was  a 
most  difficnlt  and  dangerous  enterprise.  It  was  so  admirably 
performed,  and  such  was  the  vigour  of  Lee's  opposition,  that  the 
enemy  did  not  appear  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Antietam  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and  when  it  was  decided  to 
witlidmw  the  army  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  Gen, 
Fitzhugh  Lee  was  again  chosen  to  relieve  the  picTvets  of  the 
army,  while  it  was  withdrawn  under  cover  of  the  night  It  was 
a  hazard  one  operation.  Gen.  Lee  had  to  string  his  whole  l»r?gade 
out  tlie  length  of  the  line  of  battle  of  the  armv,  Hi^jmount  his  men 
some  di:^tance  in  the  roar,  and  send  them  to  I'elieve  the  infan- 
tiy  pickets  v>t' the  entire  army,  which  wore  within  easy  hearing  of 
those  of  the  enemy.  It  had  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  tliat  the 
enemy  should  not  discover  the  change,  but  continue  to  imagine 
the  whole  Confederate  force  in  their  front.  The  Potomac  rolled 
only  three  miles  off,  and  there  was  but  one  ford,  and  that  a  bad 
one  to  cross.  Should  the  enemy  discover  the  ruse  and  advance, 
there  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  this  brigade,  in  its  scattered, 
dismounted  condition,  across  the  river  to  rejoin  the  army.  Dur* 
ing  the  night  of  iJie  18th  September,  the  array  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  safely  withdrawn  to  the  south  pfde  of  the  Potomac, 
and,  when  day  dawned  on  the  19th,  in  its  place,  confronting 
tlie  wliola  ai'iny  *>f  McGlellan,  was  Fitzhiujh  Lrca  hrl'jadi-  <>f 
cavaliy'.  Tt  was  boon  in  the  saddle,  and  before  McCiellan  could 
recover  from  his  surprise  had  safely  recrosaed  the  river,  having 
first  given  the  enemy's  advance  a  parting  salute  on  the  Maryland 
side. 


The  services  of  the  cavaliy  in  this  campaign  were  remarkable ; 
and  in  the  o£Scial  report  of  the  Commanding-General  it  was  de- 
clared :  Its  Tigilance,  activity  and  courage  were  conspicnons ; 
and  to  its  assistance  is  due  in  a  great  measure  some  of  the  most 

important  and  delicate  oporations  of  the  campaign."  In  subse- 
qnent  operations  near  the  line  ot"  the  Uappahaniiock,  Gen.  Fitz- 
hnii;h  Lee  was  active,  cooperating  witii  other  portions  of  Stuart's 
cavalry  in  tlic  attack  on  the  enemy's  rear  at  Dnrufrieri,  and  in 
Jb'ebruiury,  18Gu,  huviug  an  independent  affair  with  the  euemy, 
breaking  through  his  outposts  near  Falmouth  and  taking  150 
prisoners.  Having  retired  to  his  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Onlpep- 
per  Oourt-Hoose,  he  was  called  upon  to  meet  a  retaliatory 
movement  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which,  having  crossed  the 
Kappahannock  on  the  17th  March,  designed  to  overwhelm  his 
detached  brigade.  An  entire  division  of  cavalry  under  Averill, 
about  8,000  men,  was  assigned  to  the  enterprise.  With  not 
more  than  800  of  his  command  (many  of  the  men  having  been 
sent  home  to  recruit  their  horsee),  Gen.  Lee  moved  out  to  meet 
the  eneujv,  and  fought  tlie  l>rilliant  battle  of  Kelly's  Ford.  It 
was  a  decisive  victDiy  for  the  ('(in federates,  and  the  hardest  cav- 
alry fight  of  the  war  ia  pro}i<  •rtit)n  to  the  niim])erR  engaged. 

In  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvilie,  Gen.  Fitzhugh Lava  brigade 
was  selected  to  precede  the  troops  in  Gen.  Jackson's  grand  flank 
movement,  and  was  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  column  from  observation.  It  was  the  dose, 
personal  reconnoiasance  of  Lee  that  gave  Gen.  Jackson  the  point 
of  view,  where  he  could  observe  the  lines  and  batteries  of  How- 
ard's corps,  and  where,  comprehending  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
he  instantly  changed  his  plan  of  attack  to  that  which  completely 
surprised  the  enemy.  By  this  observation  Gen.  Jackson  discov- 
ered a  •^vay  which  would  let  Hodes'  division  into  the  rear  of 
Howard's  iiue,  and  at  once  gave  a  new  command  to  it  to  cross 
the  plank-road  on  which  it  was  moving.  Tlie  result  was  that 
this  division  came  so  unexpectedly  upou  the  enemy  that  some 
of  his  batteries  were  captured  with  their  mnzzles  pointing  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  with 
Stuart,  and  his  command  was  constantly  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  In  the  severe  fight  at  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  he  saved 
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tlie  day  bj  coming  in  on  the  enemy's  rear  and  routing  Eilpat- 
rick's  diviftion.  At  (Gettysburg  he  was  on  the  extreme  left,  hotly 
engaging  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and  on  the  subeeqnent  retreat  of 
the  army  he  did  his  accnstomed  good  service  in  bringing  np  the 
rear. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1603,  tlic  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Xorth- 
ern  Virginia  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  of  three  Ijri^rideg 
each;  and  Hiunplon  and  Fifzhngh  Lee  were  jirotiioted  to  com- 
mand them,  the  two  being  under  Stuurt  us  senior  Major-General. 
This  promotion  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  had  obtained  on  a  record  of 
almost  unexampled  success ;  his  active  disposition  and  brilliant 
courage  liad  by  this  time  made  tor  him  one  of  the  first  reputa- 
tions in  the  army.  The  repeated  mention  of  his  name  in  the 
careful  reports  of  Gen.  Bobert  E.  Lee  had  made  it  familiar  and 
dear  to  the  public ;  and  in  May^  1863,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Ohancellorsville,  we  find  the  Commanding  General  warmly  writ- 
ing to  him  as  follows :  "  Yonr  admirable  conduct,  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  your  country,  and  devotion  to  duty,  fill  me  with 
pleasure.  I  hope  you  will  soon  see  her  efforts  for  independence 
crowned  with  success,  and  long  live  to  enjoy  the  affection  and 
gratitude  of  yonr  country."  Jfo  doubt  Gen.  Eobert  K.  Lee  felt 
boDOurable  pride  in  the  achievements  of  his  gallant  nephew.  At 
another  time  he  wrote :  "  Your  division  has  always  had  a  high 
reputation.  It  must  not  lose  it."  And  it  never  did  lose  it,  to 
the  last  day  of  the  Confederacy. 

We  must  pass  to  the  vital  campaign  of  1864  to  find  tlie  most 
memorable  and  brilliant  passages  in  the  military  career  of  Gkn. 
Fitzhugh  Lee.  In  the  very  opening  of  that  campaign,  when 
Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan,  Lee*s  division  was  called  upon  for  a 
decisive  action.  It  then  formed  the  right  of  the  long  Confed- 
erate lino,  extending  from  Madison  Court- Ilonse  to  a  point  below 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  rapidly  moved  to  cover  Spottsylvania 
Gourl-ilonse.  From  this  time  conuneiiced  a  Bcries  of  cavalry 
fights  running  from  North  Virginia  to  the  neighbouriiuud  of 
Bichmond.  On  the  day  on  which  Longstreet's  advance  arrived 
at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  the  Federal  cavalry  were  relieved 
by  the  Fifth  corps  of  infiaDtry  (the  advance  of  Grant's  army) ;  and 
against  this  force  the  cavalry  division  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  held  its 
ground  most  manfully,  until  the  Confederate  infantry  arrived, 
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and  tKe  position  was  secured  to  Gen.  Lee.  The  importance  of 
Spottsylvaoia  Coart-HoaBe,  as  a  military  position,  waB  then  vital, 
and  the  service  of  Lee's  cavalry  on  tliis  occasion  was  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  campaign. 

Scarcely  a  day  elapsed  Trhcn  it  was  called  to  another  and 
imniinent  field.  Sheridan  had  started  on  a  raid  to  the  Central 
railroad,  and  in  the  direction  of  Eichtnond  ;  and  Lee's  division 
was  ordered  to  follow.  Gen.  Stuart  having  joined  It,  and  rein- 
forced the  expeditiou  by  Gordon's  brigade,  wliicli,  however, 
moved  by  a  different  ronte.  On  the  entire  march'Lee's  advance 
was  engaged  with  the  enemy's  rear;  it  chased  out  of  Ashland  a 
Massachusetts  regiment,  which  had  already  fired  three  houses  in 
the  village;  and  the  same  day  at  Yellow  Tavern,  six  miles  from 
Biclimond,  it  fought  in  one  of  the  most  thrilling  conjunctures, 
within  hearing  of  the  alarmed  population  of  the  capital.  From 
ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
seven  reijiments  contested  the  ground  with  Sheridan's  whole 
corps,  and  accompliBhed  the  object  of  the  action  in  the  purchase 
ot*  time,  aithougli  forced  at  last  to  retire.  It  was  in  this  engage- 
ment that  Gen.  Stuart  fell ;  and  it  must  have  cotnfoi  ted  tlie  heroic 
heart  of  the  dying  man  that  the  favourite  division  of  hiss  com- 
mand had  won  such  an  important  day.  A  letter  from  Gen.  Bragg 
to  Qen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  after  the  battle,  assured  him  that  the 
safety  of  Bichmond  had  been  accomplished  at  Yellow  Xaveru,  as 
the  resistance  there  had  enabled  him  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Drewry's  Bluff  to  man  the  works  on  that  side  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  and  designs  of  this  sketch 
to  include  all  the  operations  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  command, 
when  the  campaign  lingered  around  "Richmond,  and  the  cavalry 
was  almost  daily  skirmishing  on  the  linos,  or  mnlcing  excnrsions 
to  clieck  Sheridan's  active  and  erratic  movements.  The  action, 
however,  of  Keams  Station  claims  notice  as  the  most  important 
incident  of  these  operations;  the  prize  confeRted  here  was  the 
Danville  railroad;  atid  the  glory  achieved  liere  by  I'itzliugh 
Lee*8  division  is  a  laurel  of  the  command  not  to  be  omitted.  Two 
divisions  of  Federal  cavalry,  under  Wilson,  were  returning  from 
their  raid  on  railroad,  when  Lee,  in  concert  with  two  of  Mahone's 
brigades  struck  them,  stripped  them  of  their  spoils  and  artillery, 
and  put  them  to  shameful  rout.  Wilson  carried  back  to  his 
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lines  nothing;  on  wheels;  his  wagons,  el^'litecn  pieces  of  arUllery, 
and  even  his  ambiilance?,  fell  into  Lee's  hands,  besides 800 negroes 
who  liad  been  abducted  iVoni  their  hoiiR'S. 

Shortly  after  tliis  event,  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  was  onlered  to 
report  to  Lieut.-Geu.  Anderson,  who  was  sent  to  Early  witli 
Kershaw's  division,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Valley  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  important  events  of  diat  campaign  have  already  been 
related.  In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Winchester,  Qen.  Lee  was  con- 
spicaouB  for  his  gallautrj,  and  exposed  his  life  on  every  part  of  the 
field.  Three  horses  were  shot  under  him--one  his  beautifal  mare, 
"Nelly  Gray,"  a  favourite  of  the  command — and  at  last  he  was 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  minie  ball,  which  pierced  his  thigh. 

He  was  kept  from  duty  by  the  wonnd  for  several  months.  In 
the  spring  of  1865,  he  was  snmmoned  to  Richmond,  and  by  order 
of  the  Commanding  General  {)lacod  in  entnmand  of  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirj^inia.  Shortly  tliereafter 
followed  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  in  which  the  mistake  was  made 
— ^not  by  Fitzhugh  Lee — of  not  following  up  the  iirst  tiuccess, 
when  tlie  enemy  was  driven  within  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  of  Din- 
widdle Oonrt-Honse.  The  superiority  of  the  Virginia  cavalry 
was  never  better  shown  than  on  the  retreat,  ending  at  Appo- 
mattox Ck>urt>Honse.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  one  of  the  three  corps 
commanders,  who,  with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  composed  the  coun- 
cil of  war  just  before  the  surrender.  His  cavalry  had  covered  the 
retreat,  and  been  in  one  fcene  of  incessant  fight ;  and  though  pass- 
ing events  and  knowledge  of  the  failure  of  the  cause  were  depress- 
in  the  spirits  of  tlie  men,  a  more  g-allant  or  more  faithful  body 
never  resisted  the  eneniv.  It  was  nltiniatidv  determined  in  the 
council  of  war  referred  to  that  Fit/.liugh  Lee  and  Gordon  should 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  roail  to  Ap[>omattox  Station,  so  as  to 
cut  an  exit  to  Lynchburg  ;  the  conditions  of  attack  being 
reduced  to  this :  if  cavalry  only  was  found  in  front,  they  might 
push  on;  if  in&ntry,  a  surrender  was  inevitable.  It  is  well 
known  that  heavy  masses  of  infantry  were  discovered  in  front; 
that  the  enemy  showed  himself  on  all  sides,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity of  surrender  was  then  accepted. 

The  career  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  entitles  him  to  a  marked 
place  in  all  records  of  the  war.  He  won  many  victories^  and 
never  sustained  a  conpiderablc  disaster,  when  he  was  independent 
in  command.  His  courage  was  of  the  chivalric  type  j  his  temper, 
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quick  hnt  placnble  ;  his  inspiration  in  the  war  that  of  a  champjon 
of  a  cause  rather  than  a  personal  eneiny.  lie  had  none  of  the 
coarser  animosities  of  the  war;  he  was  aniiujited  by  the  princi- 
ples he  fought  for,  rather  than  hy  the  phobia  of  brutal  corillict. 
He  was  faultlessly  brave;  he  hud  social  qiialitiea  of  tlie  highest 
order ;  his  genial  humour,  big  high  spirits,  his  strong  friendships, 
made  him  not  only  a  popular  man,  but  a  choice  and  admirable 
companion. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  had  not  a  personal  enemy  in  the 
world.  He  was  always  the  favourite  of  his  school  companions; 
and  the  pranks  we  hav^e  related  at  West  Point  were  conceived  in 
the  purest  spirit  of  fua.   He  was  merry  and  innocent,  all  his 

triclcs  and  jokes  lieinu:  rather  for  sport  than  injnrr.  Ilis  habit 
of  signing  his  name  *'  F.  Lee"  gave  a  handle  to  liis  gay  compan- 
ions at  AVest  Point  to  nickname  him  "Fiea."  TTe  was  the  nn^t 
popuUir  cadet  in  the  academy.  In  the  slern  task  of  war  he  never 
abandoned  Im  gaiety  of  disposition.  Jle  wat*  always  in  for  any- 
thing like  fun,"  and  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  get  oiF 
jokes  on  his  staff  and  couriers.  In  this  respect  he  resembled 
Stuart  very  much.  The  two  commanders  seemed  to  have 
established  a  mutual  admiration  society,  and  suited  each  other 
famously ;  and,  next  to  killing  Yankees,  they  enjoyed  Cfracking 
jokes  at  each  other  more  than  anything  else.  On  the  march 
they  generally  rode  together,  and  the  peals  of  laugliter  and  cav- 
alry songs  which  they  gave  vent  to  in  unison  could  often  be 
heard  far  down  the  colnmn,  above  the  trampini^  of  the  horses  and 
the  clinking  of  tlie  sabres.  Both  were  very  fond  of  music,  and 
during  the  winter  of  '63  Fitz.  Lee  organized  in  Ins  brigade  a 
band  of  ten  or  twelve  musicians,  who  were  known  as  "Fitz. 
Lee's  Minatrelo.'' 

A  prominent  trait  in  his  character  (and  in  that  of  all  the  Lees) 
was  an  excessive  fondness  for  the  Mr  sex ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  has 
been  seen  to  produce  from  his  pocket-book  a  dozen  rings  received 
from  a  dozen  young  ladies,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  badly- 
treated  man. 

His  character  may  be  summed  up  as  an  excellent  soldier,  a 
true  patriot,  a  boon  companion,  a  remarkable  type  of  engaging 

manners.  Tirginia  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  as  one  of  her 
iirst  living  gentlemen,  and  a  brilliant  contribution  to  hei*  history 
in  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Ss.  extiaordixiary-  ezcitemetit  iuBlduDOnd. — Xlie  days  of  tlw  Scccsslou  CouvontioD. — 
Wiae'8  idea  of  "fighting  in  kh«  Union."— His  stifle  of  eloqttetioo  to  the  OoaTea- 
tion.— A  remarkable  conversation  in  hia  hotel. — His  rhetorical  ftrommb— 

Short-sighted  vanitj  of  tho  South. — Gtn.  "list's  cainj.aifrn  in  "i;\'estern  Vir- 
ginia.— Thu  di&aator  of  Eoanoke  Island. — G«a.  Wise  relLovod  from  oonsure. — 
Death  of  his  soil — ^An  alSMtiiig  scene.— Interview  between  Qen.  Wise  and  8e<^ 
rotary  Kaiidolph.— £Qs  oommaud  in  South  CaroUua. — At  Petersburg, — Gtoo. 
Wise's  fame  m  &  soldier. — His  mentcil  tiifts. — MarV'a  of  an  afflicted  intellect. — 
His  tribute  to  th&  faivate  soldiers  of  tho  Conlcdcracj. 

Ik  the  latter  days  of  April,  1861,  there  was  in  Bichmond,  Yir- 
ginia — a  city  already  of  no  mean  historical  memories — an  exdte- 
ment  unsarpassed  within  the  memory  of  its  li-ying  citizens,  and 
eqnal  to  any  that  had  occurred  in  the  political  annals  of  America. 
The  Convention,  summoned  by  the  voters  of  the  State,  was  debat- 
ing the  high  qnestion  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  revolution  that  had 
gathered  in  the  Cotton  States  paused  for  the  decision  of  the  powerfi.tl 
and  dominant  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Ail  cominerciai  busi- 
ness  in  Richmoud  was  well  nigh  suspended;  the  political  excite- 
znent  involved  all  classes  of  the  population ;  and^  in  a  city  which 
had  voted  lai^Iy  for  the  Union  in  the  call  of  the  Convention, 
secession  demonstrations  were  now  prevalent  on  the  streets,  and 
the  nightly  caucuses  and  political  gatherings  in  the  hotels  pro- 
nounced for  war,  declared  themselves  the  equivalents  of  the  Con- 
yentiion,  and  even  threatened  it  with  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
Men  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  upheld  Governor  Letcher  in  his 
"  conservatism,"  were  now  stricken  dumb  amid  the  popular  clamour 
for  immediate  action ;  idl  the  newspapers  of  the  city  declared  ibr 
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insUiut  Secession,  and  cornpliiiucd  Lbat,  oti  llio  verge  of  a  plain 
necessity  for  war,  liie  CoavcutioQ  were  spiitiiiig  huirs  over  pro- 
posed amendmenta  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  large  crowds 
besi^^  the  hall  in  which  this  body  deliberated,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion a  procession  of  citizens,  dragging  cannon  and  making  some 
military  show,  proceeded  to  the  Public  Square,  and,  mounting  their 
spokesman  on  the  portals  of  the  State  House,  declared  that  the 
secession  of  the  State  should  be  accomplished,  even  if  popular  Yio* 
]en  ^  ^  1  nd  to  be  invoked,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  turned  against 
the  Governor,  who,  with  pale  face,  watched  from  his  windows  this 
demonstration  of  the  people,  and  heard,  not  without  alarm,  the  near 
outcry  against  himself.  So  far  indeed  did  this  violence  progress 
that  it  was  seriously  proposed  tliat  a  rjia>s-meeting,  as^snndng  the 
character  of  ano/Oier  Coaventiou,  should  declare  the  popular  will, 
and  by  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious  method,  override  the 
Federal  and  all  other  authority  that  stood  between  Yii^nia  and 
the  cause  of  the  seceded  States.  It  was  a  period  of  great  excite- 
ment, in  which  the  clash  and  outcry  of  popular  revolution  mingled 
with  the  anxious  and  serious  tones  of  the  official  debate. 

The  Convention  that  held  suspended  the  choice  of  Virginia  was 
composed  of  the  first  men  of  the  commonwealth;  and  whatever 
clamour  was  raised  against  it,  there  was  no  charge  of  intellectual 
deficiency.  Among  its  nmst  distinguished  members  was  Henry 
A.  Wise.  His  life  anteriour  to  this  period  bclonired  to  the  general 
political  history  of  the  country  ;  and  there  is  but  little  necessity  of 
reviewing  it  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  one  of  the  ino-^t  famous 
party-leaders  of  America.  lie  had  enjoyed  the  lirst  honours  of 
Yirginia  as  her  Governor;  he  had  made  the  greatest  partisan  repu* 
tation  of  the  country  in  defeating  the  Know-Kothing  organization, 
and  reestablishing  the  Democratic  supremacy  of  Virginia;  a  true 
Southerner,  a  "fire-eater,"  according  to  the  classification  of  the 
New  York  Herald;  a  Yii^inian  intua  et  m  cute^  by  his  own  definitipn, 
he  was  likely,  in  a  Convention  called  to  consider  sectional  ques* 
tions,  to  excite  an  unusual  interest^  and  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public  eye. 

But  ex-Oovernor  Wise  entered  the  Convention,  in  some  sense, 
as  a  Union  man.  His  characteristic  fondness  (or  paradox,  which 
always  made  it  difficult  to  identify  him  with  any  party  or  with 
any  well-established  set  of  opinions,  had  at  first  led  bim  to  taiic 
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tlie  novel  and  most  extrnordinnry  ground  tliat  the  Soutli  should 
jight  in  the  TJnpyn.  and  maintain  tlie  character  of  legitimacy,  by 
holding  on  to  liic  Federal  insignia,  and  claiming  the  sword  and 
purse  at  AVashington.  Whatever  the  merit  of  this  ill-deiined 
advice,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  contemplated  an  adequate  miip 
cT^iai^  on  the  part  of  the  Soath,  before  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  that^  with  that  opportunity  passed,  it  was  no 
longer  available.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  possibility  of  sach  an 
adventnre  when  the  Democratic  party  was  writhing  under  the  sting 
and  mcntification  of  defeat^  and  ready  for  desperate  enterprises ; 
but  when  the  Government  had  been  sufifered  to  fall  into  possession 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  sword  and  the  purse  had  been  seized,  it  was 
too  late  to  dream  of  peace — ^in  or  out  of  the  Union — and  submission 
or  secession  became  the  only  and  severe  alt<^rnative. 

In  the  progress  of  events,  ©x-Grovernor  Wise  soon  became  a 
violent,  uneonipromising  advocate  of  Secession,  and  whenever  he 
raised  his  voi^ie  in  the  Convention  it  was  in  belialf  of  the  South, 
and  in  bitter  denunciation  of  the  authority  that  hud  taken  control 
at- Washington.  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  efl^tive  orator  of 
the  Secession  party ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that^  in  addition  to 
the  natural  force  of  his  utterances,  his  tones  were  threatening,  his 
manner  overbearing,  and  his  style  of  eloquence  too  violent  and 
excessive  for  the  chaste  appreciation  of  the  scholar.  In  one  pas- 
sage  of  debate  it  is  remetnbered  that  he  descended  to  a  threat, 
which  was  too  common  in  the  Convention.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  n  committee  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  what  was  the  object 
of  his  ii'.iliiary  niovements,  '^^r.  Carlisle,  a  marked  Union  man  in 
the  Convention,  suggesttMl  tiiat  a  similar  eoinniittee  should  be  sent 
to  Montgomery,  to  ascertain  from  JelTerson  Davis  what  he  intended 
to  do  with  the  troops  iie  was  raising.  Ex-Governor  Wise  inquired 
whether  Mr.  Carlisle  would  be  named  as  one  of  the  committee  to 
be  sent  to  Montgomery,  for,  "if  so,  that  would  be  the  last  they 
would  ever  see  of  him."  The  remark  was  in  the  true  spirit  of 
that  day;  but  there  is  a  coarse  unpleasantness  about  it,  when 
repeated  in  history. 

A  friend  who  visited  ex*Qovcrnor  Wise  in  his  hotel  in  Bich- 
mond,  in  the  heat  of  tlie  political  excitement,  thus  describes  an 
interesting  and  characteristic  interview: — "He  was  worn  out  and 

prostrated  by  a  distressing  cough  which  threatened  pneumonia. 
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But  ever  and  anon  his  eagle  eye  assumed  its  -vvoiited  brilliancy 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  uuinber  of  his  devoteil  friends,  who 
listf;ned  with  rapt  attention  to  his  surpassing  eloquonce.  A  test 
question,  indicative  of  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  to  adjourn 
without  action,  had  that  day  been  carried  bj  a  decided  majority. 
The  Governor  once  rose  from  his  recumbent  position  on  the  soia 
and  said,  whatever  the  majority  of  Union  men  in  the  Convention 
might  do^  or  leave  undone,  Virginia  must  array  herself  on  one 
ade  or  the  other.  She  must  fight  either  linooln  or  Davis.  If 
the  latter,  he  would  renounce  her,  and  tender  his  sword  and  his 
life  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  And  although  it  was  apparent 
that  his  physique  was  reduced,  as  he  said,  to  a  mere  *  bag  of  bones,' 
vet  it  was  cvider.t  that  his  spirit  yet  struggled  with  all  its  native 
fire  and  animation. 

#«*«»#** 
"Smiling,  he  rose,  and  walked  \a  a  cx)rner  of  the  rooirt,  where 
1  liud  noticed  a  bright  rnusket  with  a  sword-bayonet  attached. 
He  took  it  up^  and  criticized  the  sword  as  inferiour  to  the  hmfs. 
Our  men  would  require  long  drilling  to  become  expert  with  the 
former  like  the  French  2Souaves;  but  they  instinctively  knew 
how  to  wield  the  bowie-knife.  The  conversation  turning  upon 
the  probable  deficiency  of  a  supply  of  improved  arms  in  the  South, 
if  a  great  war  should  ensuc^  the  Governor  said,  with  one  of  his 
inevitable  expressions  of  feeling,  that  it  was  not  the  improved 
arm,  but  the  improved  man,  which  would  win  the  day.  Let  brave 
men  advance,  with  flint-loclcf?  and  old-fnshioned  bayonets,  on  the 
popinjnvs  of  the  Northern  cities— advance  on  anci  on,  under  the 
lire,  reckless  of  the  slain — and  be  would  answer  tor  it  with  bis  life 
iihat  the  Yankees  would  break  and  run." 

This  nonsense  about  finishing  the  war  with  a  flourish  of  bowie- 
knives,  etc.,  appears  to  have  been  a  characteristic  delusion  of  other 
minds  quite  as  great  as  that  of  ex*Gt>vemor  Wise,  and  may  be 
token  as  a  reflection  of  the  popular  Southern  vanity  of  the  times, 
insolent  almost  to  madness.  But  Wise  appears  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  this  nonsense  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery ;  it  gave  him 
:a  stoek  of  rhetorical  bravura  £rom  which  he  furnished  a  number 
•of  speeches,  and,  although  guilty  of  many  extravagances  on  the 
hustings,  he  fairly  surpassed  in  absurdity,  in  sound  and  in  fury, 
ifill  the  demagogical  utterances  about  the  war.   Contrary  to  his 
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antieipations,  the  State  ol'  Virginia  did  secede;  and  a  few  weeks 
after  the.  conversation  referred  to  above,  the  citj  of  iiicbmoiid  was 
welcoming,  with  all  her  municipal  honours,  the  advent  of  Presi- 
dent Jefifersoti  Davis.  On  the  occasion  of  the  receptiou  ex  Gov- 
ernor Wise  spoke  a^aia.  He  said:  "The  man  who  dares  to  pra/ ; 
the  man  who  dares  to  "vrsat  until  some  magic  arm  is  pat  into  his 
hand ;  the  man  who  will  not  go  unless  he  have  a  mini^  or  per- 
cussion musket)  who  wOl  not  be  content  with  flint  and  steel,  or 
even  a  gun  without  a  lock,  is  worse  than  a  coward — ^he  is  a 
renegade.  If  he  can  do  no  better,  go  to  a  blacksmith,  take  a  gun 
along  as  a  sample,  and  get  him  to  make  you  one  like  it.  Qet  a 
spear— a  lanoe.  Take  a  lesson  ih:>m  John  Brown.  Manu&cture 
your  blades  from  old  iron,  even  though  it  be  the  tires  of  your  eart- 
wheels.  Get  a  bit  of  carria^^e  spring,  and  grind  and  burnish  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  bowie-kuiie,  and  put  it  to  any  sort  of  a  handle,  so 
that  it  be  strong — ash,  hickory,  oak.  But,  if  possible,  get  a 
double-barrelled  gun  and  a  dozen  rounds  of  buckshot^  and  go 
upon  the  battle-field  with  these.  If  their  guns  reach  further  than 
yours,  reduce  distance ;  meet  them  foot  to  foot^  eye  to  ey^ 
body  to  body,  and  when  you  strike  a  blow,  strike  home.  Your 
true-blooded  Yankee  will  never  stand  still  in  the  &ce  of  cold  steeL 
Let  your  aim,  therefore^  be  to  get  into  close  quarters,  and  with  a 
few  decided,  vigorous  movements,  always  pushing  forward,  never 
back,  my  word  for  it,  the  soil  of  Virginia,  will  be  swept  of  the 
Vandals  who  are  now  polluting  its  atmosphere.''  At  the  oondu- 
sion  of  this  speech,  as  reported  in  the  newfspapers  of  the  day,  a 
band  of  musie  struck  up  "Dixie,"  which  was  Ibliowed  by  "  W© 
may  be  Happy  yet." 

It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  ex-Governor  Wise,  whf)  had  inueh  of 
the  cj^uick,  ardent  mind  of  his  countryrneUj  many  of  the  accomplish' 
ments  of  the  scholar  and  stores  of  real  eloquence,  had  yet  con- 
stituted himself  the  representative  of  all  the  follies  in  which  the 
South  entered  upon  the  war.  A  gentleman,  fresh  ftom  observa- 
tions in  the  North,  visited  him  a  few  days  after  the  Convention 
had  declared  for  seoesdon,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  him  with 
serious  views  of  the  future^  with  what  effect  his  own  statement 
will  show ; — 

"T  called  on  "Wise,  and  informed  Inm  that  Lincoln  had  called 
out  70,000  men.  He  opened  his  eyes  very  widely  and  said, 
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emphatically,  '  I  don't  believe  it.'  The  prreatest  statesmen  of  tlie 
South  have  no  conception  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  men  now  in 
power  in  the  United  States.  They  cannot  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  Government  at  Washington  are  going  to  wage  war  imme- 
diately. But  when  I  placed  the  Presideofs  proclamation  in  his 
hand,  he  read  it  with  deep  emotion,  and  uttered  a  fierce  '  Hah  I' 
Nevertheless,  when  I  told  him  that  these  70,000  were  designed  to 
be  merely  the  videttes  and  outposts  of  an  army  of  700,000,  he  was 
quite  incTedalou&  He  had  not  witnessed  the  Wide- A  wake  gather- 
ings  the  preceding  autumn,  as  I  had  done,  and  listened  to  the 
pledges  they  made  to  subjugate  the  South,  £ree  the  negroes,  and 
hang  Governor  "Wise.  I  next  told  him  they  would  blockade  our 
portP,  and  endeavonr  to  cut  off  our  supplier.  To  this  he  uttered 
a  most  positive  negative.  He  said  it  would  be  contrary  to  tho 
laws  of  nations,  as  had  been  decided  often  in  the  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  would  be  moreover  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Of 
course  I  admitted  all  this ;  but  maiiitaiued  that  Buch  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Washington  Cabinet  Laws  and  Courts  and  Constitu- 
tions would  not  be  impediments  in  the  way  of  Yankees  resolved 
upon  our  subjugation.  Presuming  upon  their  snperiour  numbers, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  Union  and  annihilating  slavery, 
they  would  invade  us  like  the  army-worm,  which  enters  the  green 
fields  in  countless  numbeis.  The  real  object  was  to  enjoy  our  soil 
and  climate  by  means  of  confiscation.  He  poohed  me  into  silence 
with  an  indignant  frown," 

These  passages  of  short-siglited  vanity  with  respect  to  the  war, 
and  glimfises  of  absurd  propliecy,  are  not.  vi-rv  creditable  to  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  and  are  really  ludicrous  in  view  of  the  sequel. 
But  their  interest  is  historical }  and  they  have  besides  a  curious 
significance  in  showing  how  certain  cultivated  but  strange  minds 
may  be  populated  by  crude  fimcies,  and  controlled  by  delusions 
worse  ihan  pontive  ignorance. 

On  the  Confederate  authority  taking  control  at  Biohmond, 
Henry  A.  Wise  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General,  and  desig- 
nated to  open  the  campaign  in  what  is  properly  called  Western 
Virginia.  Early  in  June,  1861,  Gen.  Wise  had  oiganissed  a  force 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Charlestown 
on  the  Kanawha  Kiver,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Cox. 
Hearing  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Bich  Mountain,  he  retired  to 
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Lewisburg,  on  the  Greenbrier  River,  at  the  foot  of  tlio  AUeghanj 
Mountaina  Thus  the  Fed^l  lines  were  pushed  forward  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Western  Tir- 
ginia,  who  had  shown  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  separate  fix^m  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  State  and  to  remain  in  the  Union,  received 
tile  sajiport  of  the  Federal  army. 

Qea.  Wise  had  attempted  with  but  little  efS&at  to  keep  the 
population  in  his  department  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Tirginia, 
and  had  hoped  to  gather  from  it  a  large  force  of  rccraits.  On 
takiug  cummaud  he  had  issued  the  following  pertinent  and  well-, 
prepared  proclaaoation : 

EiPLET,  Va.,  July  6.  18G1. 

To  the  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  Virginia  on  all  the  Ohio  bor- 
der, ajid  more  particularly  to  those  of  Jackson  County,  I  would 
earnestly  appeal  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
invaded  and  insulted  as  she  is  by  a  ruthless  and  unnatural  enemy. 
Kone  need  be  afraid  that  they  will  be  held  accountable  for  post 
opinions,  votes,  or  acts,  under  the  delusions  which  have  been  prac- 
tised upon  the  Northwestern  people,  if  they  will  now  return  to 
their  patriotic  duty  and  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  Yiiginia 
and  her  Confederate  States,  as  their  true  and  lawful  sovereigns. 
You  were  Union  men,  so  was  I,  and  we  had  a  right  to  be  so  until 
opiprcssion  and  invasion  and  war  drove  us  to  the  assertion  of 
a  second  independence.  The  sovereign  State  pnxilaimed  it  bv  her 
Convention,  and  by  a  majority  of  more  than  100,000  votes  at  the 
polls.  She  has  seceded  Srom  the  old  and  established  a  new  Con- 
federacy. She  has  commanded,  and  we  must  obey  her  voice.  I 
come  to  execute  her  command — ^to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  her 
true  and  peaceful  citizens — ^to  repel  invainon  from  abroad,  and 
subdue  tieason  only  at  home.  Come  to  the  call  of  the  country 
which  owes  you  protection  as  her  native  sons. 

Henbt  a.  Wisb,  Brigadier-ihneral 

The  unfortunate  results  of  the  (sampaign  in  Western  Virginia 
are  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  disappointed  hopes  of 
enlisting  its  resident  population  in  the  Southern  cause.  But^  in 
auy  view,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  undoubted  failure.  Gren.  Wise's 
campaign  appears  to  have  tested  the  endurance  of  the  men  in 
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marches  aad  couDter-marches,  and  iu  bcouting  and  Bkirmibladg  ia 
the  Kanawha  Yalley ;  bat,  although  no  great  battle  was  fought, 
his  men  proved  their  courage  and  constancj  in  a  number  of  afi^rs, 
such  as  Scary  Creek,  Hawk*s  Kest,  Honey  Creek,  Big  Creek, 
Carni&x  Ferry  and  Camp  Defiance.  As  winter  approached} 
Western  Virginia  was  practically  abandoned  by  order  of  the 
authorities  at  Bichmond;  and  the  enemy,  without  the  force  or 
merit  of  a  single  victory,  came  into  possession  of  a  couutry  of  more 
capncity  and  resources  than  any  other  of  ec^jxal  limits  on  the 
American  continent. 

The  defence  of  Koanoke  Island  again  brouf^ht  Gen.  Wise  before 
public  attention,  and  coupled  his  name  with  ;i  great  disaster.  But 
in  this  matter  he  was  both  officially  aad  popularly  acq[uittcd  of  all 
blame;  so  much  so  that  an  active  sympathy  was  excited  in  his 
&vour,  which,  however,  unfortunately  for  his  hopes  of  promotion, 
put  him  in  opposition  to  the  Bichmond  Cabinet,  and  stirred  the 
animosity  of  President  Davis.  The  fiict  was,  as  developed  by  an 
investigation  in  Congress,  that  his  command  of  than  2,000 
men  had  contended  against  a  force  represented  by  sixty  ves- 
sels, twenty-six  of  them  gunboats,  and  not  less  than  15,000 
men,  and  had  "  fought  firmly,  coolly,  efficiently,  and  as  long 
as  liuinatiiLy  would  allow."  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Gen, 
Wise  fiudjt  his  men  against  such  odds?  The  simple  answer  is.  that 
Ji4i  had  no  election.  When  the  department  was  organized,  and 
before  hia  Legion  left  Eichmond,  he  repaired  iu  person  to  the 
island,  examined  into  its  condition,  and  hurried  back  to  warn  his 
snperiours  at  Norfolk  and  Bichmond  of  the  indefensible  condition 
of  the  island,  and  its  utter  want  of  means  of  defence.  His  remon- 
strance at  Bichmond  was  met  by  a  peremptory  ord«r  to  the  island, 
and  there  to  defend  it ;  and  at  Norfolk  he  was  told  that  men  were 
not  wanted.  All  we  wanted  were  supplies,  coolness,  and  hard 
vmhP  After  this,  he  was  obliged  to  work  and  fight  without 
means  and  without  men.  No  men  ever  behaved  with  greater 
coolness;  but  there  "was  no  timn  to  ■work,  and  his  command  i'ouglit 
ten  to  one  up  to  the  muzzles,  and  without  flinching.  The  Govern- 
mcnt  had  permitted  the  golden  time  for  work  to  pass  unimproved; 
the  delay  of  the  enemy,  caused  by  providential  interference,  had 
not  been  used  by  the  Confederate  authorities,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  glorious  performance  of  Gen.  Wise's  command,  all  was  lost — 
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the  granary  and  the  larder  of  Norfolk  was  gone — and  the  enemy 
vas  at  the  back-door  of  that  city. 

The  investigating  committee  raised  in  Congress  declared  that 
the  battle  of  Boanoke  Island  was  ^  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
brilliant  actions  of  the  war;*'  and  concluded  that  whatever  of 
blame  and  responsibility  was  justly  attributable  to  any  one  for  the 
d^at,  should  attach  to  Gen.  Huger,  in  whose  military  department 
the  island  was,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
whose  positiire  refusal  to  put  the  island  in  a  state  of  defense  secured 
its  fall. 

The  exculpation  of  Gen.  Wise  was  complete.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  he  had  been  prostrated  by  illness;  and.  alfectexi  as  the 
public  was  by  the  fa-ll  of  lioanoke  Island,  it  yet  had  no  word  of 
blame  for  the  unfortunate  General,  who  was  compelled  to  hear  on 
a  mck-bed — ^perhaps  to  witness  fbom  the  windows  of  a  sick  chamber 
— the  destruction  of  his  army  and  the  death  of  his  son.  The  pride 
of  bis  age,  his  son  of  great  promise^  Gapt  O.  Jennings  Wise,  com- 
manding the  Richmond  Blues,  had  fallen  in  the  action,  in  circum- 
stances of  gallantry  tliat  were  noticed  by  the  federals,  and  obtained 
from  them  a  rare  and  noble  tribute  of  respect.*  He  was  tenderly 
nursed  by  the  enemy  until  death  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  body  was 
then  conveyed  to  tlic  main  land  with  every  mark:  of  re^^pcct.  Gen. 
Wise  met  the  remains  at  Currituck ;  and  tuen  ensued  a  toucbing 
scene,  for  the  father  insisted  that  the  eoflin  should  be  o]iened  that 
he  might  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  the  body  of  his  sou.  The 

*  The  fbUowing  aervtHc,  in  iDemor7of  0.  Jennhigt  "Wlaa,  appeared  in  a  CSaUfornia 
newspaper  ^~ 

O'er  hia  cold  brow, 
Juat  touched  hy  time's  sot\  silTerj  tracmg, 
Batwine  immorteBes  with  the  unfiicllng  Luuel, 

Nor  fear  the  mlMew  oft'ie  grave  will  blight  their  fragranoe^ 
Nor  the  rustle  of  the  icj  worm  'mid  ite  greea  leaves 
Impair  the  freshneaa  of  the  dead  soldier's  ooronaL 

Not  for  the  grave  is  the  ■Kreath  ■\voreri.  bu^ 
Glorious  dostl  when  the  last  loud  reveille 
Shall  wake  thee  from  thj  dnmbers,  aa  one  of  those^ 
Whose  flitting  whigs  reflect  hMnafu  opaning  ]ight» 
In  the  full  blaze  of  glory  shnlf:  thnn  r5?e, 
Soarii^  on  high,  with  earth's  long  line  of  heroes, 
Bnwteathed  with  tiiia,  tibe  patriot's  ftdeless  CNwn 
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powerful  old  hero  of  Eastern  Viiigioia,  ihe  man  of  many  sorrows 
and  of  mmy  triampbs,  bent  over  the  body  of  bis  son,  on  whose 
pale  face  the  fall  moon  threw  its  light,  kissed  the  cold  brow  many 
times,  and  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  emotion:  "Ob,  my  brave 
bov  !    Yuu  liave  died  lor  me,  you  liave  died  for  me!" 

The  acquittal  of  Gen.  Wi.se  by  Congress  was  coupled  with  the 
first  severe  censure  that  that  body  ha<_I  yet  dared  to  cast  upon  the 
Richmond  Cabinet,  and  thus  becuiiie  the  occasion  of  Kxecutive 
pr^udioe,  sustained  to  the  end  of  the  war,  against  the  already  ill- 
used  commander.  For  several  months  after  the  event  of  Boanoke 
Island,  he  remained  without  any  active  oonunand.  He  was  highly 
recommended  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  was  always  favourably 
impressed  with  his  military  character;  he  was  advised  by  his 
friends  to  ask  £>r  another  command ;  and  he  was  too  patriotic  not 
to  overcome  some  personal  sensitiveness,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
make  another  eflbrt  in  defence  of  his  country.  He  waited  upon 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ascertained  thnt  there  was  no  brigade 
for  him.  Returning  from  tiie  War  Department,  some  of  his  offi« 
eers  who  had  eseaped  "the  slaughter  pen"  at  Roanoke  Island, 
crowded  around  him  to  learn  the  Lssue  of  liis  application.  "  There 
is  no  Secretary  of  War  I  aaid  he.  "  What  is  I^dolph  ?  "  asked 
one.  "  He  is  not  Secretary  of  War  I  *'  said  he ;  "  he  is  merely  a 
elerhj  an  underlio^  and  cannot  hold  up  his  head  in  his  humiliating 
position.  He  never  will  be  able  to  hold  np  his  head,  Sir.'*  It 
was  finally  through  the  influence  of  Gen.  Lee,  that  Gen.  Wise 
was  ordered  into  the  field.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  have 
a  brigade,  but  not  with  Beauregard.  In  the  battles  around  Rich- 
mond he  commanded  three  regiments  of  infantry,  the  4th,  26th, 
and  46th  Virginia,  and  four  batteries  of  light  artillery ;  but  he  was 
only  slightly  engaged,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  llohues. 
He  was  stationed  lor  some  time  at  CbafTni's  Farm.  When  Nor- 
folk was  given  up,  his  home  and  all  his  possessions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  and  without  a  shelter  Ibrhis  head,  he  bivou- 
acked with  his  devoted  brigade  near  the  city  of  Bichmond. 

He  was  already  the  senior  Bri^idier-General  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  finally  sent  without  promotion  to  the  department 
of  Qen,  Beauregard,  embracing  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  Here  he  did  some  hard  service,  trying  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  his  troops  in  the  lagoons  and  galls  of  the  Edisto  and  Stono, 
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and  their  plock  on  John's  bland  in  South  CSarolina,  at  which  latter 
place  he  drove  the  enemy  from  a  strong  positioo,  and  was  honoura- 
bly and  gratefully  mentioned  by  Gen.  Beaur^ardin  his  dispatches. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  his  Yiiginia  troops  were  ordered 
back  from  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  to  rally  again  arontid  the 
altrirs  of  home,  they  sliowed  an  uneoiiquerable  ardour,  '•niising 
tlie  slogan  of  Old  Virginia  Never  Tire,"  and,  opciiiiig  the  defile  at 
Nottoway  I^ridge,  rushed  to  Petersburg  in  time  twice  to  save  that 
city  gainst  odds  of  more  thaa  ten  to  one.  In  all  the  terrible  trials 
that  awaited  them  in  the  last  defence  of  Bichmond ;  in  meeting 
again  and  again  the  shock  of  attack  on  the  thin  line ;  in  rolling  a 
Sisyphean  stone  of  parapet  and  traverse  and  breastwork  and 
bomb-proof;  in  contending  with  hunger  and  nakedness,  often  with- 
out food  fit  to  feed  brutes,  without  forage  for  transportation,  and 
without  transportation  for  forage,  the  devoted  men  of  Wise's  com- 
mand made  a  glorious  and  unbroken  record  in  the  last  periods  of 
the  war,  terminating  only  when  they  fired  their  last  volleys  at 
Appomattox  Court- House. 

But  little  commentary  is  necessary  on  the  military  record  of 
Gen.  Wise.  It  was  generally  esteemed  a  fair  one ;  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  fell  below  the  expectation  of  his  friends, 
and  that  his  fame  as  a  soldier  is  likely  to  constitute  but  the  lesser 
part  of  his  reputation  in  history.  He  was  generally  fettered  in 
his  mUitary  commands,  and,  although  a  gallant  and  successful 
fighter  in  what  affikirs  he  had,  he  was  thought  to  lack  that  prudence 
which  is  often  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  is  always  the  indis- 
pensable element  in  a  great  oommander^s  action.  It  was  said  that 
his  courage  was  Quixotic,  and  that  he  would  fight  anything  that 
stood  in  his  way.  His  superiours,  although  unwilling  to  trust  him 
for  detached  service,  yet  were  always  ready  to  designate  his  com- 
mand for  desperate  action,  and  put  him  in  where  the  fight  went 
hardest;  and  it  was  on  the  memorable  days  of  the  2iHh  and  31st 
March,  1865,  that  his  command,  with  two  other  brigades^,  w;is  hurled 
against  ttm  cor^s  of  the  enemy  on  the  iluUaiy  and  Buydlou  plank 
roads,  and  staggered  them  so  that  they  dared  not  follow  the  retreat. 
Ko  one  ever  doubted  a  courage  that  was  as  much  above  suspidon 
as  that  of  an  ancient  Boman ;  no  one  questioned  Gen.  Wise's  in- 
fluence over  the  men  he  commanded,  and  his  faculty  of  inspiring 
them  I  and  yet  he  had  only  the  chances  of  a  subordinate  for  dis- 
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tinctioD,  waa  never  trusted  with  a  separate  ooirnnand,  and  accom- 
plished a  repntatioa  that  mnat  be  classed  among  the  minor  ones  of 

the  war. 

The  intelleetnal  gifts  of  Gen.  Wise  are  bis  best  title  to  fiime. 

These  gifts  are  remarkable ;  his  oratory  has  given  him  a  name 
known  in  overy  part  of  the  country  ;  and  bis  eccentricities  yet  excite 
oujiosity,  and  are  ol'ten  quoted  with  marks  of  admiration,  Tt  is  with 
regard  to  these  eccentricities  thai  we  hazard  a  critical  remark.  Wo 
sometimes  find  intellect  of  the  highest  order  abused  by  a  fotidness 
for  paradox,  and  a  disposition  to  make  strong  and  startling  effccta 
bj  sudden  contradictions  of  the  received  opinions  of  the  public, 
and  novelties  of  literary  style.  So  great  is  this  affliction  of  Gov. 
Wise,  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  conversation  is  never  to  agree  with 
any  opinion  that  is  advanced ;  no  matter  what  that  opinion  is,  no 
matter  how  firmly  fixed  the  common-place  may  be  in  the  ordinary 
judgment  of  men,  he  makes  a  point  to  go  off  at  a  tangent,  to  di8> 
sent  for  the  sake  of  alignment,  and  to  discbarge  the  abundant 
vivacity  of  his  mind  in  eloquent  dissert^\tions  at  variance  with  his 
audience.  Hi.s  "table  talk,"  as  l>riiliant  as  that  of  C\>]eridge,  is 
equally  as  rambling,  inconsistent,  and  yet,  after  all,  rather  showing 
a  vivacity  of  intellect  than  an  insincerity  of  conviction.  Men  who 
cun  tiiik  well  un  all  sides  of  a  question  are  oilen  siDcere  for  the 
moment  in  what  they  profess  to  believe,  and  persuade  themselves 
as  well  as  the  audience  to  accept  the  novelty  of  their  opinions. 
Tet  this  disposition  of  mind,  entertaining  as  it  may  be,  and  partak- 
ing of  a  certain  sort  of  genius,  is  an  affliction — ^at  least,  it  borders  on 
a  moral  infirmity ;  it  reduces  the  intellect  that  should  command 
by  its  convictions  to  the  evanescent  triumphs  of  the  brilliant  dis- 
putant Such  have  been  the  triumphs  which  Gen.  Wise  has 
achieved,  rather  than  those  of  the  deliberate  and  trusted  statesman. 
His  disordered  and  inconsistent  political  life:  his  strain  after  novel- 
ty in  whatever  he  speaks  or  writes;  his  almost  matchless  com- 
mand of  language,  and  an  eloquence  rich,  affluent.,  but  often  dis- 
figural  by  word  coinage,  and  an  alTcctatiuu  of  carelessness  mixed 
Up  with  classical  severity,  are  marks  of  an  afflicted  intellect  that, 
with  better  training,  might  have  conquered  fortune,  and  made  him 
a  reputation  that  would  have  been  a  possession  for  ever. 

Since  the  war  Qen.  Wise  has  made  but  little  figure  be£>re 
the  public   A  recent  address  of  his  in  behalf  of  charity  fi>r  the 
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orplians  of  deceased  Confederate  soldiera^  is  all  that  has  been  heard 
of  him  outside  his  profession,  as  a  lawyer,  in  Bichmond ;  and  it  is 
so  remarkable  for  his  best  style  of  eloquence,  and  for  tho  historical 
tribute  it  contains  to  the  prwaie  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  annj, 
that,  in  this  double  interest,  we  quote  a  portion  of  it  as  a  fit  con- 
closion  to  this  sketcli  : 

"  The  nobltst  baad  of  men  who  ever  fought  or  who  ever  lell  in 
the  annals  of  war,  whose  glorious  deeds  bistory  ever  took  pen 
to  record,  were,  I  exullingly  claim,  the  private  soldiers  in  tho 
armies  of  the  great  Coiifcdcratu  cause.  Whether  right  or  wrong 
in  the  cause  which  they  espoused,  they  were  earnest  and  honest 
patriots  in  their  convictions,  who  thought  that  thej  were  right  to 
defend  their  own,  their  native  land,  its  soil,  its  altars,  and  its 
honour.  They  felt  that  they  were  no  rebels  and  no  traitors  in 
obeying  their  State  sovereignties,  and  they  thought  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  take  up  arms  under  their  mandates,  authorized  expressly  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  to  repel  invasion  or  to  suppress  insur- 
rection, when  there  was  Such  ^immrnmt  flanjer  as  not  to  admit  of 
dehy.^  The  only  reason  for  tlu;  dehiy  which  could  have  been  de- 
manded of  them  was  to  have  appealed  to  the  invaders  themselves 
for  defence  against  their  own  invasion  ;  and,  wdiether  tliere  was  im- 
minent danger  or  not,  events  have  proved.  They  have  been 
invaded  until  every  blade  of  grass  has  been  trodden  down,  untU 
every  sanctuary  of  temple,  and  &ne,  and  altar,  and  home,  has 
been  profianed.  The  most  of  these  meu  had  no  stately  man- 
sions for  their  homes ;  no  slaves  to  plow  and  plant  any  broad 
fields  of  theirs;  no  stocks  or  investments  in  interest-bearing  funds. 
They  were  poor,  but  proudly  patriotic  and  indomitably  brave. 
Their  country  was  their  only  heritage.  The  mothers  and  wives 
and  daughters  huelvled  on  the  belts,  and  sent  husbands  and  sons 
and  brothers  forth,  and  women  toiled  for  the  bread  and  spun  the 
rainieiit  of  '  little  ones  '  of  '  shanty^  homes  in  country,  or  of  shops 
in  town,  whilst  their  chain])ions  of  defence  were  in  their  country's 
camps,  or  maiches,  or  trenches,  or  battles!  They  faithiuliy  fol- 
lowed leaders  whom  they  trusted  and  honoured.  Nor  Cabinets, 
nor  Congress,  nor  Commissariat,  nor  Quartermaster's  Department, 
nor  speculators,  nor  spies,  nor  ren^ades,  nor  enemy's  emissaries, 
nor  poverty,  nor  privation,  nor  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  sufferings,  nor 
toil,  nor  danger,  nor  wounds,  nor  death,  could  impair  their  con> 
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stancy  1  They  foaght  with  a  devout  ooafidence  and  courage  which 
was  unconquerable  save  by  starvation,  blockade,  overwhelming 

numbers,  foreign  dupes  and  mercenaries,  Yankeedom,  K^rodom, 
and  death  I  Prodigies  of  valour,  miracles  of  victories,  undoubted 
and  undoubting  devotion  and  endurance  to  the  last,  entitled  them 

tohoiioui'S  of  surrender  which  gilded  the  arms  of  their  victors  and 
extorted  from  thctn  even  cheeis  or  the  battle-lield,  where  at  last 
they  yielded  for  Peace  I " 
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OHAFTEB  Un. 

Deflnitton  of  OhirBlij.^Its  peculiarities  and  virtues. — A  notable  picture  of  chivalric 
ocmnige.— ToHMir  AMsfi  fiunlfy.— Hia  eaity  Hfebr-He  niaee  a  ooopauy  of  oanr< 

airy. — His  famoug  wliito  steed. — Death  of  hi3  brotlier. — The  ilovotion  of  Ashby.— 
Habits  and  appe^^aoce  of  the  caralior. — ^Purity  of  bis  life. — ^Adrentore  with 
the  eaeaj  at  Tnnchester.— Ashbj  on  the  retretti  firam  KeiiiBtowii.— <niMed  by 
flie  enemy.— Hig  hone  kiOed^Fromoted  n  Brigadier.— ffis  limited  mllitttiy  edV' 

cation. — A  scenn  around  the  camp-fires  — Drareatic  death  of  A5?hhy. — Qm.  Jank- 
son's  tribute  to  lua  memory.— Honours  to  tba  deoeaaed  cavalier. — ^His  place  in 
history. 

Thisb  is  a  sense  of  interionrity  atnoBg  certain  men,  which 
gladly  revenges  itself  by  miscalling,  or  carieataring  whatever  is 
superionr  to  them.  To  certain  low  and  groyelling  minds  it  is  a 
great  contentment  and  delight  to  represent  men  more  famons 

than  themsclvos  as  acrirlcntB;  to  describe  great  conqnerors  as 
folons  :  to  write  down  military  commandere  as  murderers  on  a 
large  scale;  to  designate  virtues  in  which  they  have  no  share  as 
aiiectations  and  eham-s;  and  to  style  the  chivalry  which  they  do 
not  possess,  tlie  splutter  of  bullies. 

It  is  well  to  define  here  that  very  peculiar  quality  of  manhood, 
which  we  entitle  chivalry,  and  of  which  we  claim  that  the  late 
war  has  given  on  the  |Murt  of  the  South,  peculiar  proo&  and 
examples.  The  term,  perhaps,  has  been  much  abused  and 
misused ;  but  we  recognize  in  it  a  well-defined  idea,  and  a  basis 
of  estimate  of  men,  sufficiently  distinct  and  characteristic.  To 
be  sure,  chivalry  as  an  institution  of  the  eleventh  century  has 
been  dead  some  time  ago ;  but,  as  a  sentiment,  it  ba^  f''»nght  its 
way  against  tni-.eh  of  the  ntilitarian  spirit  of  modem  timeS)  and 
yet  survives  iu  some  parts  of  the  world. 
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"SVo  have  no  liesitatkm  in  naminLr  the  most  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  chivalry,  a  jjassion  for  danger — a  k>vc  of  danger  for 
iteelf.  There  are  men  who  eojoy  the  emotions,  the  thrill,  the 
Bubli me  intoxication  of  danger..  Some  court  it  in  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  are  known  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  adventnrons  tray> 
ellers.  Bnt  it  is  the  characteristic  and  office  of  chiruh  y  to  court 
danger  in  the  arms  of  men,  and  in  the  character  of  champion  of 
a  principle.  It  is  not  the  animal  desire  of  fight ;  the  bnital  con- 
Bcionsness  of  power  impelled  to  exercise  itself;  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  champion^p,  and  the  pure  grand  desire  of  the  emotion  of 
danger  in  the  combat  of  man  against  man.  In  such  a  disposi- 
tion, there  is  a  natnra!  fondnesR  for  single  eombat — the  (hidlx). 
It  i?  to  he  remarked,  indeed,  that  chivalry  is  not  grei:;arii:iiis,  and 
prefers  always  the  individual  risk  and  enterprise — tlte  clear-cat 
front  of  man  to  man — to  the  mixed  dangers  of  a  general  battle. 

What  is  sentimental  in  chivalry  (quickly  allies  itself  with 
positive  virtnes.  The  tme  knight  has  an  unfailing  scorn  of  all 
under-hauded  means.  He  observes  truth  with  the  rigour  of  the 
siunt ;  his  regard  for  it  not  being  necesearilj  moral,  but  senti- 
mental— ^because  to  lie  is  cowardly.  He  is  unwilling  to  admit 
any  trace  of  malice  or  revenge  in  his  adventure ;  and  to  the 
vanquished  foe  his  magnanimity  is  instant,  and  his  generosity 
unbounded.  He  is  in  constant  search  of  good  causes  of  content. 
He  has  ft  ready  and  tender  regard  for  wliatever  is  weak  and 
unprotoctod,  and  shows  it  CBpecially  in  his  behaviour  towards 
women. 

Here  are  elements  enough  to  cnnstitnte  and  define  a  distinct 
quality  of  mind.  The  term,  chivalry,  iias  been  used  in  many 
broad  and  vague  senses,  and  especially  confounded  with  moral 
questions.  There  is  certainly  a  conviction  of  duty  in  chivalry ; 
it  must  have  its  good  cause  and  its  conscientions  occasion ;  but 
that  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  it  It  is  not  courage  alone. 
It  Is  not  generosity  alone.  It  is  not  prowess  alone.  It  is  not 
high  morality  alone.  It  is  a  distinct  quality,  vui  generis :  a  dedi- 
cation of  self,  a  joy  of  contest,  and,  with  all,  a  royal  passion  for 
danger.  Especially,  must  we  distinguish  this  rare  quality  of 
mind  from  fanatical  fervour;  for  chivalry,  althongh  esgentially 
in  the  character  of  cliampion,  goes  past  the  idea  it  tiglits  for, 
and  linds  a  second  object  in  the  gavdium  certaminu,  the  delight 
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of  contest  and  danger.  If,  hy  this  definition,  -we  Iiavo  nar- 
rowed the  term  from  any  of  it.>  i^eneral  uses,  we  have  done  so 
justly,  and  with  a  view  of  liaving  this  quality  of  niHuhood 
severely  separated  to  itaelf,  and  judged  on  its  own  meriiB. 

In  tracing  that  series  of  characters,  which  in  the  records  of 
the  Ute  war  illnstrate  oar  subject,  we  shall  find  different  types 
and  varieties  of  chivalry.  Wade  Hampton  with  his  manoers 
severe  almost  to  haughtiness;  Henry  A.  Wise,  raging  like  a 
lion  in  battle,  or  stooping  to  kiss  the  cold,  mnte  lips  of  his 
dead  son  ;  Morgan  with  his  rollicking  humonr  and  foDdness  for 
practical  jokes ;  the  sweet-tempered,  pions  Ajshby,  waving  his 
sword  over  his  head  with  the  simple,  liabitual  words,  "  Follow 
me,"  or  surrounded  bv  children-scholars  in  the  Sunday  school ; 

4.'  U  7 

F(»rrest  with  his  coarse  strength  and  bad  grammar,  and  Titanic 
genius;  John  M.  Daniel  with  meteor  pen,  the  first  schohir  of 
America:  "  Yoimi^  Pelham/'  cheenn;2^  while  Ids  body  is  stricken 
with  death  j  Churchill  Clarke,  the  Missouri  boy,  dying  like  a 
young  martyr  in  sheets  of  artillery  lire — all  these  illnstrating 
different  ranks  and  enip. 'jments,  yet  agree  in  the  same  grand 
sentiment  of  championship,  the  same  joy  of  defiance,  and  each, 
in  his  history,  weaves  the  golden  thread  and  snperb  mark  of 
chivalry. 

In  characters  such  as  these  the  people  of  the  South  may  find 

the  peculiar  ornament  of  their  country,  and  their  yonth  a  model 
of  true  glorv.  The  love  of  e^lorv  mav  be  nearlv  translated  as  a 
passion  for  danger  incurred  in  the  cause  of  riglit.  But  the  more 
exact  term  we  iuu  e  chosen  for  tliut  disposition  of  mind  is  chivalry, 
so  clearly  is  it  marked  by  a  delight  in  and  the  positive  court  of 
peril.  A  man  may  be  deeply  alfected  by  the  justice  and  nierit 
of  some  cause ;  he  may  make  great  sacrifices  in  its  name ;  he 
may  serve  it  with  an  iron  will ;  he  may  pursue  it  with  unconquer- 
able ardour;  but  it  is  the  chivalric  champion  who  advances 
beyond  what  is  demanded  of  him,  goes  in  search  of  danger  and 
rejoices  when  he  sees  it.  He  who  does  this  is  the  true  knight  ot 
modem  times;  the  example  of  manhood  in  whidi  justice  and 
romance  are  beautifully  mixed ;  the  rare  instance  of  an  epicene 
nature ;  an  object  of  regard,  which  affection  seeks  to  embrace, 
while  admiration  crowns;  a  delight  unto  himself,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  any  people. 
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The  art  of  the  painter  has  found  maTYy  s-nbjects  in  tlio  late 
war — its  contests,  the  pccnes  it  traversed,  lieroic  (ieeds  of  heroic 
mon.  If  wo  had  to  suggest  nn  inipersonation  of  caivalry  which 
it  might  catch  on  its  canvas,  and  by  a  picture  give  the  best  idea 
of  this  pecaliar  quality  of  mauhood,  we  would  take  a  scene,  often 
described,  in  the  famone  life  of  Turner  Ashbj  of  Virginia.  It 
was  one  of  those  irregular  fights  often  occurring  on  the  lines  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  early  periods  of  the  war.  A  body  of  the 
enemy  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite 
Boteler's  mills;  they  ha  1  ]  i^ted  themselves  on  the  bank  with 
long  range  guns,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  prodigious  fire. 
Ashby  commanded  on  l^e  other  side  of  the  river  a  body  of  raw 
troops,  who  were  evidently  very  mnch  affected  bv  the  terrific 
sound  of  artillery.  To  reassure  his  men,  and  to  m-atifv  his  love 
of  danger,  Ashbj  advanced,  alone,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
rode  his  white  horse  np  and  down,  witliin  point  blank-range  of 
the  enemy's  fire.  When  tl»©  balls  were  hurtling  tliickest,  he 
would  rein  in  his  horse  and  stand  perfectly  stUl.  Abreast  to  the 
red  crash  of  the  artillery,  himself  and  white  steed  in  defiant  poise, 
he  challenged  danger  like  an  olden  knight.  He  mocked  terrour ; 
he  courted  peril ;  he  stood  still  in  the  face  of  death,  and  the  blood 
sang  in  his  reins ! 

But  this  picture  anticipates  our  narrative.  We  propose  to 
give,  in  its  natural  order,  though  briefly,  some  account  of  a  life 
which  so  adorned  its  age  and  country — which  indeed  made 
Tnrnpr  Ashby  the  type  of  'what,  was  most  glorious  in  the  late 
war,  and  the  glass  of  Southern  chivalry. 

The  ancestral  stock  of  Ashby  was  well  known  in  Virgin ia,  and 
did  patriotic  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  that  of  1812. 
His  grundiather,  Captain  Jack  Ashby,  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
day  in  which  he  lived.*   Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hevolu- 

*  An  necdote  of  this  peiaon,  belonging  totii»  Gdoiilal  times  of  Tirgii^  ii  not 
out  of  flaoe  liere,  and  luui  been  ttM  in  bis  ne%U>oarbood  as  fllnstiRsttag  4ho  hendi. 
taiy  boraemansbip  in  the  Aabbgr  fsmOj: 

Vfhm  the  Tipwi'  of  the  disastrous  defeat  &Tt<i     ath  of  Oeti.  Braddook  reatlied  Fort  . 
I^udouQ  (now  Winchester,  YirgiaU),  John  Ashby  was  there,  and  his  celebrity  as  a 
horseman  induced  Hm  British  oommandaut  of      post  to  seoore  his  servioeR  as 
bearer  of  dispatdies  to  the  vice-royal  governor  at  WiltinmpbTir.^.    Asli^y  at  ouce 
proceeded  on  his  missUm,  and  in  an  inciedibly  abort  time  presented  liimself  before  the 
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tion  of  1776,  he  raiBed  a  company  in  bis  neighbourhood  in  the 
upper  part  of  Fauquier.  It  was  attached  to  the  third  Yirginia 
regiment,  under  command  of  Gen.  MarBball.  Ho  was  in  the 
battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  several  otiicr  of  tlio 
most  desperately  contested  fields  of  the  Eevolution.  From  expo- 
sure and  hardships  endured  uj)on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  he 
contracted  disease,  from  wliiel!  he  was  never  entirely  relieved  to 
ihe  dav  of  his  death.    "F^mr  of  liis  boiib  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  biibjcct  of  our  sketch  was  the  second  bou  of  Col.  Turner 
Ashby,  a  worthy  planter  of  Fauquier  county,  "Virginia.  He  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  he  and  his  several  brothers  and 
sisters  received  their  youthful  training  from  a  truly  pious  and 
intelligent  mother,  who  belonged  to  the  large  and  influential 
Green  family  of  that  section. 

After  the  school-days  of  Ashby  were  ended,  he  settled  on 
the  paternal  estate,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  avoiding,  liowever,  tho 
diesipations  too  common  among  the  young  men  <A'  that  day,  but 
the  l'orerno.-,l  in  all  innocent  sports,  the  iirst  to  get  up  t(»arnaraent8 
and  ib\-chases,  and  almost  always  the  successful  competitor  in 
all  nninly  games,  ilia  public  career  may  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  John  Brown  raid.  When  this  monstrous  invasion  of  his 
native  State  took  place,  Ashby,  then  Captain  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  summoned  his  men,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
hasten  to  Harper's  Ferry.  When  this  insurrection  was  subdued, 
he  knew  very  well  that  the  end  had  not  yet  come,  and  he  con- 
tinned  to  devote  his  time  and  means  to  the  drilling  and  equip* 
ping  of  his  company.  When  the  State  of  Virginia  seceded  from 
the  Union,  and  news  came  thereupon  that  the  Federals  had  fired 
the  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Ashby  was  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. He  imTnediately  started  for  his  home,  to  summon  his 
cavalry,  and  raise  the  standard  of  his  insulted  and  outraged  State. 
A  neighbour  and  Irieud  of  his  (Mr.  H.)  learning  his  arrival  at 

cumtoauder  at  Fort  Luudouu.  This  official,  of  cLokiic  (Usposltiou,  upon  tihe  ^ipe» 
anoe  of  AabUbj,  bnke  out  in  serwe  reproadi  for  his  delay  in  prooeeding  on  his  mis- 
sion, and  \v:is  finally  struck  dumb  with  astoni^hiueut  at  \lv-  prr  sontation  of  the  g'over- 
nor'ii  reply  to  the  dispatch  I  Tlie  ride  m  said  to  have  been  acoomplished  ia  the 
shortest  poasihlie  Hvoa,  and  tho  faot  ia  Gertifled  in  the  teoords  of  Flederidc  oonat^ 
oourL 
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lionic.  and  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  sent  for  him.  Ashby 
obeyed  the  suminonp.  At  their  meeting,  Mr.  II.  eaiU :  *'You 
know  how  T  prize  my  white  stallion,  by  Tulbrini,  and  of  my 
inteniion  not  to  sell  him.  Now,  1  present  liiin  to  you  as  your 
battle-horse.  You  will  uiake  your  mark  m  the  comitig  war.  I 
desire  joa  to  ride  the  horse  for  my  sake."  The  gift  was  accepted 
ID  the  same  generous  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  The  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  Ashby,  indeed,  made  his  mark,  and  his  white 
steed  became  historical. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he,  with  his  company, 
reported  for  duty  to  General  Johnston  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
was  placed  in  command  at  Point  of  Eocks,  where  he  was  snp- 
ported  hy  two  other  cavalry  companies.  About  this  time,  Col. 
Angus  "W".  McDonald,  a  y>rotm*nent  citizen  of  "Winchester,  was 
COmniisbior.ed  to  raise  a  le^uiun  of  mounted  men  for  border  ser- 
vice, and  AsldjyV  cavalry  was  transferred  to  tlie  legion.  Capt, 
Aeliby  was  then  tendered  the  post  of  LicuttMiant-Colonel.  But 
the  brave  captain  was  lotli  to  leave  the  camp-fire  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates, until  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  Bichard,  from  Texas,  who 
joined  the  company  as  a  private.  This  circnmstanee  appeared 
to  open  the  way  to  Turner^s  promotion.  The  men  were  willing 
to  accept  Richard  Ashby  as  their  leader;  bat  before  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  could  be  made,  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  enemv. 

The  tragical  death  of  this  gallant  young  man  was  affecting  to 
the  last  degree.  On  the  29th  June,  1861,  the  two  brothers  left 
their  camp,  six  miles  from  Romney,  on  a  scoutinsr  expedition. 
Turner  Ashby,  with  eleven  men,  approached  the  i^otoniac. 
Richard,  with  nineteen,  skirted  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  Dividing  his  force,  the  latter  proceeded  with 
seven  men  up  the  road,  deceived  by  a  traitor,  who  promised  to 
guide  him  to  a  spot  where  he  could  capture  some  of  the  enemy. 
Suddenly  a  body  of  fifty  Federal  cavalry  appeared  from  ambu^, 
and  rnshed  on  them.  Ko  line  of  retreat  was  open  except  a  deep 
cut  for  the  railroad.  Down  this  Bichard  Ashby  and  his  brave 
men  rode,  halting  often  and  firing  at  the  foe,  who  kept  at  a  good 
distance.  He  would  probably  have  made  good  hie  retreat,  but  in 
seeking  to  wheel  and  front  their  pursuers,  himself  and  five  of  his 
men  were  thrown  into  an  open  culvert,  or  ^^oouhpU"  across 
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the  track.  Seeing  the  accident,  the  enemy  galloped  on  them. 
Some  of  his  men  escaped,  hnt  their  gallant  leader,  after  cutting 
down  one  with  his  sabre,  and  striking  another  senseless  with  the 
bntt  of  his  pistol,  was  overpowered,  and  fell  to  the  srroand  with 
four  sabre  cuts  on  his  head  and  foreliead.  While  tlius  helpless, 
one  of  the  cowardly  assailuuts  asked  if  he  was  a  LTuionist.  The 
dying  soldier  gasped,  *'  no — a  Sccesdonuit^'  and  instantly  ahayo- 
net  was  plunged  tiirough  his  breast  I 

The  death  of  his  brother  was  the  occasion  of  deep,  nnspeak- 
able  grief  to  Tamer  Ashby,  and  from  that  time  a  change  appears 
to  have  come  over  his  life.  It  seems  that  this  early  tragedy  of 
the  war,  gave  his  first  entfaosiasm  a  deeper  and  sadder  tinge ; 
and  from  this  time  he  relinquished  all  other  pnrsaits  and  concerns 
but  that  of  repelling  the  invaders  of  his  country.  He  shared 
every  hardship  witli  his  men,  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  any  of 
the  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  not  only  led  them  as  an  officer,  but 
took  delight  in  individual  teats  of  eiif erprise  and  swordsmanship. 
A  splendid  borseniait,  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle,  he  trav- 
ersed every  par!  of  liis  diBtrict,  and  would  "  coino  and  go  like  a 
dream."  He  would  be  heard  of  at  oue  time  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  then,  when  least  expected,  would  come  dashing  by 
on  the  famous  and  well-known  steed  which  was  his  pride.  It 
was  incessant  work  with  him;  he  courted  danger  eveiywhere, 
and  delighted  only  in  its  excitements ;  and  the  brown  eyes  which 
spoke  the  gentle  disposition  of  the  young  cavalier,  flashed  glori- 
ously in  battle. 

Accepting  the  position  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  ICcDonald's 

Legion,  he  was  on  duty  for  some  months  in  Hampshire  county. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  on  detached  duty  to  Jotforpon,  into  which 
county  the  enemy  was  then  making  frequent  incursions  from  Ilar- 
|)er's  Forry  and  Maryland.  Here  he  had  command  of  four  compa- 
nies of  cavalry  and  about  800  militia ;  and  with  this  prnall  force  he 
was  for  months  occupied  in  keeping  Yankee  iuvadcrg  and  rough- 
riders  from  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants,  with  such  effect  that  the 
enemy  could  obtain  no  foothold  in  this  portion  of  Yirginia,  until 
Banks  crossed  the  Potomac  in  force  in  1862.  It  was  in  this  field 
that  Ashby^s  cavalry  acquired  its  great  renown.  The  men  could 
never  find  their  commander  idle ;  they  were  stimulated  not  only 
by  the  brilliant  and  amazing  example  of  personal  courage  which 
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he  always  g^avc  tliom  in  front  of  the  hattle,  hut  hy  his  exhihition 
of  activity,  Ins  sudden  apparitions  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
annoyiriii;  the  skirts  of  the  enemy  and  daring  him  to  eouibat.  The 
chaplain  of  his  regiment  testities  that  it  was  not.  an  infrequent 
feat  lor  him  to  ride  daily  over  a  line  of  pickets  aixty  or  beveuty 
miles  in  extent  He  always  looked  like  work ;  the  gray  coat  and 
pants  with  boots  and  sash,  were  frequently  covered  with  mud ; 
but  the  daring  and  adventurous  rider  appeared  to  be  never 
fifttigned  or  dejected.  He  treated  his  men  as  companions;  he 
had  no  idea  of  military  discipline ;  he  was  so  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war  that  his  friends  say  that  he  was  incapable  of  drilling  a 
regiment;  but,  though  no  stickler  for  mUitary  rules,  and  preserve 
ing  among  hismen  scarcely  anything  more  than  the  nide  discipline 
of  camp-hunters,  he  governed  so  hy  his  personal  influence  that  his 
command  never  ecave  wav  before  the  enemy,  was  never  circum- 
yented  and  never  surprised.  His  own  vigiljince  was  something 
jnarvellous  ;  and,  no  matter  what  hour  of  the  ni<i;ht  he  was  aroused, 
he  wuB  always  wakeful,  eelf-possetised,  and  ready  to  do  battle. 

It  is  curious  how  the  popular  imagination  draws  of  men 
renowned  in  war  the  pictures  of  fierce,  stalwart  and  relentless 
adventurers.  Such  a  picture  was  never  more  at  variance  with  the 
reality  than  in  the  case  of  Turner  Ashby.  He  was  of  small  stat- 
ure ;  his  eyes  were  luminous  and  soft  except  in  the  excitement 
of  battle;  his  gentle  manners,  his  deference  to  sex,  his  grave  re- 
gard for  truth,  his  touching  respect  for  religion,  his  severe  and 
ascetic  virtues — all  united  with  enthusiastic  courage,  were  qualities 
of  the  true  knight,  and  made  a  combination  of  character  at  once 
rare  and  adiniral>]e,  A  long  black  beard  gave  cliaracter  to  a 
youthful  face,  dark  and  swarthy  as  that  of  the  Spaniard  ;  but  tliero 
was  no  cast  of  ferocity  ia  it.  There  was  a  sweet  solemnity  in  his 
countenance  as  of  the  self*devoted,  and  a  beautiful  and  dirilling 
charm  in  a  manner  that  never  betrayed  violence  and  yet  contained 
the  pulses  of  a  deep  and  true  enthusiasm.  "When  he  gave  his 
meet  daring  commands  he  would  gently  draw  his  sabre,  wave  it 
around  his  head,  and  then  his  clear  voice  would  sound  the  simple, 
thrilling  words,  "Follow  me!"  He  was  different  from  other 
famous  cayaliers  of  the  war,  in  that  his  manners  were  more  sober 
and  cuhivated,  sharing  none  of  the  humour  of  the  war.  There 
were  no  taunts  or  witticisms  with  the  enemy — ^no  rude  jokes ;  and 
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althotigh  he  deligbted  in  all  excitements  it  was  only  in  pnre  and 
virtuous  exercises  that  he  sought  them.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
was  nerer  known  to  engage  in  any  game  of  chance,  to  use  an  oath, 
or  to  employ  an  expression  that  conld  offend  the  most  polite  ears. 
He  Iiad  ^e  traits  of  a  gentle  and  firm  manhood  observed  only  in 
the  best  examples  of  chivalry.  He  was  a  polished  gentleman, 
self-contained,  careful  of  right  speech,  <1ipposcd  to  solitnde ;  but 
deferent  to  social  otiqiietto,  and  at  hie  eaeo  in  all  coinpanicp. 

The  most  Jiotabk^  adventures  of  Ashby'S  career  are  contained 
in  thnt  famous  campaign  of  Jacktiou  in  the  Valley  already  so  f)ften 
recited  and  celebrated  in  these  p^es.  His  affair  with  two  Federal 
cavalrymen  on  the  ontekirts  of  "Winchester  is  told  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  determination  and  bodily  strength  of  the  man. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1862,  when  Ja(£son,  finding  the 
enemy  approaching  his  flanks  and  about  to  overwhelm  him  with 
greatly  snperiour  numbers,  determined  to  fall  back  from  Win* 
Chester.  The  next  day  a  column  of  eight  thousand  Federal  troops 
entered  the  town  and  took  possessioi).  The  Confederates  had  un- 
wUlingly  and  doggedly  retired ;  and  Col.  Ashby,  commanding  the 
cavalry,  which  composed  the  rear-gnard  of  the  army,  remained  be- 
hind liis  men,  alone,  in  Winchester,  until  the  enemy  had  swarmed 
into  the  ancient  town,  and  were  witliin  two  hundred  yards  of  his 
po^itiun.  He  appeared  to  defy  the  enemy;  reining  his  horse  np 
steadily  on  a  slight  eminence  he  watclied  the  approach  of  the 
haughty  and  unprincipled  foe.  Observing  the  daring  horseman, 
two  Federal  soldiers  made  a  circuit  to  intercept  his  retreat ;  and 
as  Ashby,  at  last  wheeling  his  trusted  charger  and  uttering  a  de- 
fiant  cheer  for  the  Southern  Confederacy,  dashed  off  for  the  Yal- 
ley  turnpike,  he  found  two  cavalrymen  in  the  road  to  dispute  his 
progress.  Bashing  straight  down  upon  them,  paying  no  attention 
to  their  loud  ''halt,"  he  sent  a  pistol  ball  through  the  head  of  one 
of  them,  and  peizing  the  other  bodily,  grasping  him  by  the  throat, 
he  dragged  him  from  the  saddle  and  carried  liiin  at  full  gallop. 
Tliis  feat  is  autlienticated  beyond  question,  an'!  r-ould  only  liave 
been  performed  by  the  best  rider  and  one  of  the  strongest  men 
for  ids  size  ia  the  Confederate  army. 

The  unequal  battle  of  Xernstown  was  brought  on  by  false  in> 
formation  as  to  ihe  enemy's  strength ;  but  despite  the  odds  against 
him  Jackson  came  very  near  winning  the  day.  When  the  enemy 
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at  last  drove  his  centre,  and  he  wm  about  to  retire,  Ashby  sent 
him  word  tliat  if  he  coald  ooly  hold  hie  ground  ten  minutes  longer 
the  Federal  forces  vroxxld  retire.     I  know  this  to  be  so,"  said 

Asliby.  He  had  captured,  it  is  said,  a  courier  of  Gen.  Shields, 
hearing  the  order.  Bat  it  was  too  late,  the  day  was  decided,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  the  alternative  of  retreat. 

Jackson's  little  army  paused  near  Mount  Jackson  ;  and  in  tlie 
month  of  April,  being  again  pressed  by  the  enemy,  lie  moved 
slowly  across  the  Shenandoah  towards  Swiit  Kim  Gap,  through 
which  ran  the  road  to  Bichmond,  giving  the  enemy  the  idea  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  Yallej.  In  all  this  time  the  energy  of 
Ashby  was  exercised  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  protecting  the 
retreat  In  thirty-eight  out  of  forty-two  days  after  the  battle  of 
Kernstown  he  was  fighting  the  enemy,  keeping  him  in  check,  or 
catting  off  his  communications.  When  Jackson^s  army  thundered 
across  the  Shenandoah  bridge,  with  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  guns 
sounding  in  their  rear,  Ashby  was  left  to  destroy  the  structure. 
But  before  the  wet  timbers  couhi  he  kindled  into  flame  the  enemv 
\vas  upon  him  and  an  excited  cha^e  ensued.  Ashby  found  that 
he  could  easily  distance  his  pursuers,  and  observing  that  two  of 
them  were  considerably  in  advance,  disdaining  the  odds,  he  reined 
in  and  turned  to  confront  them,  although  both  of  his  pistols  were 
empty  and  he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  sabre.  As 
they  came  on  at  a  headlong  gallop  a  bullet  from  one  of  Ashby's 
men  on  the  roadside  terminated  the  career  of  one,  and  as  the  other, 
carried  forward  by  his  horse,  arrived  abreast  of  Ashby,  a  blow 
from  his  sword  arm  brought  him  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes 
more,  the  advienturous  commander  was  up  with  the  retreating 
army;  he  had  escaped  without  a  wound ;  but  his  beautiful  charger 
had  received  a  mortal  liiirt,  and  as  Asliby  rode  up  to  his  men  it 
was  observed  that  blood  was  gushing  from  the  side  of  the  noble 
animal  that  had  saved  his  life.  Tlie  ^vhole  army  had  admired 
this  historic  horse;  and  now,  as  he  was  led  ahuig  the  line  of  the 
regiment  under  arms,  an  eye-witness  declares  that  he  never  had 
imagined  so  spirited  and  magnificent  an  animal*  He  was  white 
as  snow,  except  where  his  side  and  legs  were  stained  with  his  own 
blood.  His  mane  and  tail  were  long  and  flowing;  his  eye  and 
action  evinced  distinctly  the  rage  with  which  he  regarded  the 
injury  which  he  had  received.  He  trod  the  earth  with  the  grandeur 
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of  a  wounded  lion,  and  every  soldier  looked  upon  him  widi  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  He  had  eaved  his  master  at  the  cost  of 

his  own  life.  He  almost  seemed  conscious  of  his  achierement, 
and  only  to  regret  death  becanpo  his  own  injuries  were  unavenged." 

At  a  later  period  of  the  Yalley  campaign,  when  Banks  was 
chased  from  Straebnrg,  Ashby  hung  on  the  heels  of  liis  army, 
fighting  wherever  o))portnnity  offered.  It  was  on  tlie  occaaioii 
of  this  race  for  WiucheBter,  that  Abhby  rode  twice  through  the 
lines  of  a  Yermont  regiment,  cutting  throngh  them  with  his 
sword,  and  then  wheeling  his  horse  and  performing  the  same  feat 
again,  besides  seizing  the  flag  of  the  regiment  and  bringing  it  off  as 
a  trophy.  The  flag  was  presented  to  the  State  Library  at  Itich* 
mond,  and  was  often  noticed  tlicre  as  a  testimony  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  deeds  of  Virginia's  yonthfol  hero. 

On  his  return  to  Winchester  from  the  purstiit  of  Banks,  Ashby 
was  met  by  the  commission  of  Brigadier-Geiieral  of  cavalry  ;  an 
lionanr  he  had  well  earned  by  ids  arduous  and  brilliant  pervicei?. 
He  liad  now  command  of  the  2d,  6t.h,  7th  and  lOth  Virginia 
rcgiuientis,  besides  Chews'  battery.  It  was  a  promotion  lie  liad  not 
sought.  Unsuited  for  the  drudgery  of  the  drill  and  military 
police,  he  was  in  this  respect  unequal  to  the  care  of  a  brigade ; 
but  he  had  every  other  quality  of  a  brilliant  commander  in  the 
field,  and,  seconded  by  able  colonels  in  his  regiments,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  led  his  brigade  in  a 
career  of  glory  surpassing  all  his  previous  success^.  But  his 
days  were  already  nearly  numbered.  When  the  announcement 
of  his  promotion  was  made,  it  was  observed  that  his  face  was 
lighted  up  by  one  of  those  sad  smiles  which  had  occasionally 
brightened  it  since  the  death  of  his  brother. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  June,  Jackson's  army  was  on  its 
forced  march  for  Port  Republic ;  and  Ashby's  brigade,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  llarrisburg,  enatched  the  rest  which  exhaiibted 
nature  demanded.  AJter  the  informal  camp-supper,  most  of  the 
men  and  officers  sank  into  the  arms  of  a  heavy  undisturbed 
sleep.  Kot  so,  however,  with  their  loved  commander.  Tliis 
night  Ashby  is  said  to  have  been  more  watchful  and  vigilant 
than  ever.  Ordinarily,  after  the  duties  of  the  day,  he  would 
come  into  camp,  and  sink  down  in  his  btiiraIo*robes  and  elk-skins, 
and  sleep  as  sweetly  as  a  child.  But  on  this  night  he  paced  up 
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and  down  before  the  camp-fire — the  last  cmnp-^re — indisposed  to 
sleep,  and  apparently  lost  in  reverie  or  meditation.  The  whole 
camp,  save  the  guard,  was  slumbering,  and  nonglit  could  be 
heard  but  the  slow-measured  treud  of  tlie  sentinel.  Occasionally, 
the  commander  would  puut.e  and  listen,  as  the  clear  voice  of  the 
guard  cried  out,  ""Who's  there?''  and  hearing  the  answer, 
"Friend,"  wrmhl  I'rsunie  his  wniking.  WIio  ean  tell  the  thoughts 
that  occupied  the  uiiud,  and  banished  bleep  tVoui  the  eje-lids  of 
Turner  Ashby,  on  this,  hie  last  night  on  earth !  Alas  I  none  but 
He  who  holdeth  the  wind  in  his  hand."  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  his  reflections,  they  did  not  cause  him 
to  bend  one  moment  from  his  duty,  and  they  left  no  shade  upon 
his  face. 

Tlie  next  day  Ashby  held  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  with 
Ewell^s  division  next  to  him.  About  two  miles  east  of  Harris- 
burg  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  found,  strongly  posted 
in  the  woods,  and  the  Ist  Maryland  regiment  of  Col.  Thadley  T. 
Johnson  and  the  58th  Virginia  were  advanced  to  drive  tliem  from 
a  heavy  fence  of  timber.  Ashb^  was  on  the  l  iglit  of  the  58th 
Virginia,  directing  the  attack  in  firont,  while  tlie  Mar^ landers 
were  disposed  in  the  woods,  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank. 
From  their  partial  cover  the  Federals  were  pouring  destractive 
volleys  into  the  ranks  of  the  58th  Virginia,  when  Ashby,  seeing 
at  a  glance  their  disadvantage,  ordered  them  to  chaise  and  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  vantage  ground.  He  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  enemy — ^•*Vii^i  :  i:  ^  charge!"  At  this  moment  his  horse 
fell.  Extricating  himself  ^om  the  dying  animal,  and  starting  to 
his  feet  he  shouted,  "Men,  cease  firing!  charge,  for  God's  sake, 
charge!"  The  words  were  on  his  lips  when  a  Inillet  from  a  con- 
cealed enemy,  not  twent  y  yards  from  where  he  stood,  pierced 
him  full  in  the  breast,  and  lie  I'ell  dead. 

His  death  was  iiercely  avenged,  for  the  Marylauders,  dashing 
upon  the  enemy's  flank,  forced  him  from  his  cover,  and  poured 
into  the  fleeing  mass,  now  fully  exposed,  successive  volleys  of 
musketry.  Bat  blood,  so  common,  could  not  pay  for  that  of  the 
generous  Virginian.  When  the  action  was  over,  strong  men  wept 
to  know  that  he  was  dead,  and  even  prisoners,  taken  from  the 
enemy,  removed  their  caps  as  the  lifeless  body  of  the  young  hero 
was  borne  through  their  midst  The  tribnte  of  Qen.  Jackson  to 
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his  dead  conapanion  in  arms,  wag  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  that 
ever  came  from  his  moderate  and  careful  pen.  He  wrote :  An 

official  report  is  not  an  appropriate  place  for  more  than  a  passing 
notice  of  the  diBtinginehed  dead;  biit  the  close  relation  which 
Gen.  Ashhy  bore  to  my  command,  for  mo8t  of  tlie  }>revious  twelve 
mondis,  will  jnsritV  me  in  saying  that,  as  a  partisan  officer,  T 
never  knew  liis  suporiour.  His  diiriiig  was  proverbial,  his  pow- 
ers of  endurance  almost  incredible,  bis  tone  of  character  heroic, 
and  his  sagacity  almost  intuitive  in  divining  the  purposes  and 
movements  of  the  enemy.**  . 

The  obseqnies  of  Gen.  Ashhj  were  celebrated  at  Charlottes^ 
ville,  Yii^nia.  The  services  were  performed  hy  the  Sev.  Mr. 
I^orton  and  Bev.  Mr.  Avery — ^the  latter  Chaplain  in  Ashby's 
cavalry  from  the  opening  of  the  war.  Both  spoke  of  the  ^  ased 
in  terms  of  high  praise  as  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  Christ  Ian.  The 
brave  soldiers  wept  as  they  listened  to  the  pious  exhortations  of 
the  clergymen.  They  had  lost  mnch  in  Gen.  Ashby,  but  they 
were  exhorted  to  imitate  him  in  all  thing?,  and  especially  in  his 
veneration  and  respect  for  Christianify.  The  eouiitry  looked  to 
them  iur  deeds  of  greater  valour  than  had  ever  yet  been  accom- 
plished hy  them;  and  there,  on  the  dead  body  <k  their  late  com- 
mander,  they  were  called  upon  to  swear  not  to  sheathe  their  swords 
while  a  hostile  army  polluted  the  soil  of  Virginia  and  the  South. 
After  the  services  in  the  chapel  the  remains  were  conveyed  to 
the  University  cemetery  and  committed  "earth  to  earth,  adies  to 
ashes,  and  dust  to  dust," — the  Professors  of  the  University  assist- 
ing in  the  ceremony.  It  was  thought  appropriate  that  here  the 
tomb  of  Ashby  should  remain,  a  memorial  to  the  generons  youth 
of  Virginia  gathered  at  the  State  University,  to  learn  not  only 
the  lore  of  the  scholar,  but  the  virtues  and  patriotism,  which 
adorn  manhoAd  and  ]>erject  citizenship. 

In  tins  brief  uieinoir  of  tlie  services  of  Gen,  Aslibv,  there  is  no 
pretence  that  he  was  a  great  military  man ;  and  we  have  already 
Bngg(  sted  his  defects  in  this  regard.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
principles  of  military  subordination  or  order;  he  never  had  one- 
half  of  his  command  well  in  hand ;  and  his  exploits  were  all  per- 
formed with  a  few  hondreds,  or  often  scores,  of  men  who  followed 
him  fi-om  personal  devotion  rather  than  tlie  force  of  discipline. 
The  chief  interest  of  his  life  attaches  to  his  peculiar  representation 
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of  the  orave  and  cultivated  maohood  of  the  South.  He  was  the  glass 

of  phi  valry ;  the  perfection  of  courage ;  a  noble  and  pure  example 
of  all  the  rirtncs  of  the  citizen.  The  qualities  which  lie  di^plflyed 
in  modern  war  are  as  admirable  now  as  in  tlie  davs  of  Froissart's 
Chronicles.  "  Ko  coarse  excess  soiled  for  a  moment  the  maidenly 
delicacy  of  his  morals;  no  plunder  ever  stained  his  hands ;  nor 
did  woman,  nor  disui  ixied  euemyj  ever  meet  aiiythiDg  hut  mag- 
nanimous kindne^  from  him,"  Remembered  by  his  countrymen 
tenderly ;  honoured  by  the  enemy  whom  he  fought  urith  untar- 
nished sword,  no  man  in  the  South  has  happier  memory,  or  sleeps 
more  sweetly  in  the  soldier's  grave. 

"He  was  Freedom's  charopionj  one  of  those, 
Tbe  few  In  nmnbera,  who  had  not  o^erHrtept 
The  ohaiter  to  chastiae  which  ahe  beatowa 

On  SHch  as  Afield  l»er  wefipons.    TTf>  had  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  ihua  meu  o'er  him  wept." 
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ChLArTEH  LIV. 

Ezciuuige  of  tiie  Bishopric  of  Louisiana  for  a  mflitaiy  comnMad. — ^BeMoos  why  Bialiop 
Polk  r€S!grier!  lioTy  calling  for  anns. — Rrflcctioos  on  the  ethics  of  wnr. — 
Bishop  Polk  a  graduate  of  West  Poistt — ^Adventures  as  a  Missionarj  Bishop  in 
Westem  wtlds.— FUtboat-nein  and  guaUers.— Q«n.  Pdk  wina  the  Tiotcirj  of  Bel- 
mont—A  serious  accident  -  F  i  ■  of  SMoh.— The  battle  of  Perrysvillo  foaght 
under  Gen-  Polk's  direction. — His  advoatoie  with  aa  Indiana  ColoneL — Interest- 
iog  ioiddeut  in  tho  battle  of  Murfreeabora— (ton.  Polk's  conduct  at  Ohickaiuau- 
ga^Oenmired  bj  Qen,  Bragg.— -TraiufeiTed  to  ponunand  in  the  Southwest.— H» 
finutratoR  Bhennan^  ezpeditioiL— Betimed  to  flie  Aiin.7  of  Tennesiee.— Bia 
death  at  Marietta.— Anecdotes  tUustntiTO  of  his  eharacter. 

When  in  the  oommencement  of  the  war,  proclaimed  by  the 
South  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  independence,  it  waB  announced 
that  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  had  resolved  to  saspend 
his  hoi  J  calling  and  accept  a  military  command  as  Major-General 
in  the  Confederate  service,  an  event  so  extraordinary  made  a  great 
impresjjsion  on  the  popular  mind,  wbile  it  was  variously  com  men  ted 
upon  by  the  cleric^Ll  public.  While  some  of  the  latter  warmly 
commenfled  the  act,  and  saw  in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  profession,  there  were  others  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
lapse  from  duty,  and  thought  the  bishop's  robe  ill-exchanged  for 
the  uniform  of  the  soldier.  The  venerable  Bishop  Meade,  of  Vir- 
ginia, perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  Episcopal  divine  of  the  country, 
suggested  the  impropriety  of  the  act,  and  wrote  a  iratemal  letter 
to  Bishop  Polk,  reminding  him  that  he  already  had  a  commission 
in  a  very  different  army,  to  which  he  should  still  hold  allegiance ; 
but  Polk  replied,  that  while  he  accepted  the  major-generalship,  he 
did  not  intend  to  resign  his  right  to  the  bishopric    "  When," 
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said  be,  "  I  accept  a  commission  in  the  Confederate  army,  I  sot 
only  perform  the  duties  of  a  good  citi;sen,  but  contend  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  social,  political,  an  l  r.  a- 
gious  polity.'*  In  subsequent  letters  and  conversations  he  pleaded 
his  justification  more  singly ;  he  appli  ed  to  regard  it  as  a  com- 
manding duty  and  a  special  call  that  he  should  join  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  bis  conntrv ;  and  yet  in  tlic  liard  and  perilous  fask?  of 
the  field  he  never  ceased  to  anticipate  joyfully  the  lime  when, 
released  i'rom  this  duty,  be  might  resume  his  religious  charge,  and 
go  back  to  the  quiet  walks  of  hia  life.  It  the  impulse  of  duty, 
of  necessity,  of  self-preservation,  rather  than  the  transport  of  en- 
thusiasm that  carried  him  to  the  field  of  battle.  He  remarked  to 
a  friend,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death :  "  I  feel  like  a  man 
Yfho  has  dropped  his  business  when  his  house  is  on  fire,  to  put  it 
out ;  for  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  I  shall  return  again  to  my 
sacred  calling.*'  The  fond  anticipation  was  never  realized,  and  be 
sleeps  in  a  soIdier^s  grave. 

The  course  of  Bisho})  Polk  in  giving  to  his  country  the  benefit 
of  his  military  skill  and  learning  was  commended  by  a  majority  of 
the  Southern  clergy,  and  was  acclaimed  by  the  people  us  a  sort  of 
sanctiflcation  of  their  struggle  with  despotism  and,  ojipression. 
There  is  no  doubt  ibat  it  was  peculiarly  and  abundantly  sustained 
by  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  The 
circumstance  of  his  early  education  as  a  soldier  gave  additional 
propriety  to  his  assumption  of  martial  duty ;  and  Gen.  Polk  had, 
doubtless,  reason  to  thank  God  that  he  had  been  trained  to  combat 
in  the  armies  of  men,  as  well  as  to  contend  in  the  cause  of  his  Re- 
deemer. He  maintained  the  Confederate  cause  as  a  righteous  one ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  devoted  body  of  men,  he  prepared 
to  battle  with  the  wicked  and  malignant  spirits  who  warred  upon 
the  peao^  happiness,  and  indisputable  rights  of  the  Southern 
people. 

!Much  has  been  written  on  the  ethics  of  war;  and  if  we  intro- 
duce some  reflections  on  it  here,  it  is  not  beciiuse  the  subject  is 
new,  but  because  we  believe  it  to  be  misunderstood  from  the  very 
excess  of  cant  and  sermonizing  on  the  subject  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  we  have  had  in  the  South  but  littie  of  that  sickly 
whine  that  war  is  impious,  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  murder 
and  other  crimes,  and  that  men  should  pray  for  the  world  to  be 
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governed  by  peaoe  oonventioDS.  But  war,  civilized  war,  is  not  this 
horrible  thing— its  proper  imperaonation  not  the  firightfol  giant, 

"Hia  bloodrrod  tress^g  deepening  in  thp  stin, 
With  death-abioi  glowiog  in  Ms  tieij  hancis." 

True,  war  may  be.  decrrr>ded  to  a  system  of  beastly  ferocity, 
ravaging  tlie  fair  uaiiLi,  mvading  the  liomesj  of  women  and  child- 
ren with  the  firebrand,  and  earring  oat  with  its  unsightly  arms 
the  rewards  of  the  plunderer  and  assassin.  This  may  be  war  as  the 
N^orth  made  it  when  it  smoked  the  fat  of  the  land,  struck  at  every 
blade  of  grass  in  the  South,  destroyed  twelve  hundred  churches, 
and  flred  tens  of  thousands  of  homes ;  and  this  may  be  what  Qen. 
Bherman  meant  in  the  brutal  and  absurd  definition:  **war  is 
cruelty." 

But  no !  war,  honourable  war  is  beautiful !  It  is  the  noble 
exercise  of  manhood  ;  it  i?;  the  expression  of  human  progress  ;  it  ia 
the  purification  and  economy  of  the  human  race,  ordained  of  God 
sinee  tiio  world  has  stood. 

Strike  from  the  records  of  tiie  human  race  war,  and  all  that 
relates  to  war,  and  what  a  blank — what  a  dreary  tract  of  com- 
monplaoes — would  there  be  I  The  most  splendid  pag^  would 
be  lost ;  virtues  for  which  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
would  be  unknown ;  a  thousand  graces  would  never  have 
bloomed ;  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  literature  would  be  extin- 
guished ;  the  most  fruitful  themes  of  genius  and  art  would  not 
exist ;  the  Hiad  would  never  have  been  written ;  the  noblest  texts 
of  Shalcspeare's  dramas  would  have  been  wanting;  in  short,  by 
tar  the  better  half  of  the  glory  am]  interest  of  history  would  be 
annihilated.  This  is  a  plain  test,  and  any  ooe  may  use  his  scissors 
on  history  to  determine  liow  little  would  be  Mt  of  its  charms  and 
glories  if  there  were  no  wars. 

Let  us  imagine  in  a  general  way  that  btate  of  things  in  which 
there  was  no  war.  Nations  would  degenerate  into  herds  of  cowards, 
eaten  up  with  selfish  lusts,  timid,  emasculated,  without  even  schools 
of  phyncal  exercise.  Honour  would  have  no  place  in  our  voca^ 
bulary,  and  Courage  would  be  the  idlest  of  ornaments.  Those 
who  would  have  us  immolate  our  mauh  >od  do  not  reflect  that 
such  a  condition  is  shown  to  be  productive  only  of  cunning,  vice, 
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and  onnatural  practice.  Those  who  would  have  all  wars  to  cease 
would  merelj  give  us  over  to  the  dead-rot  of  peace.   The  sickly 

prencher;?  who  dab  their  mouths  with  soft  handkerchiefs  and  pray 
ibr  tiie  universal  season  of  peace,  forget  that  St.  Paul  in  his  in- 
spired epistles  found  his  favourite  images  in  the  camp  and  pano- 
plies oi'  war,  recognising  the  virtars  that  make  at  once  the  good 
soldier  in  the  field  and  the  good  soldier  of  Christ,* 

*  Lot  ns  br-  done  with  paying'  out  Uio  preascd  coin  of  cant  and  sayinjj;  that  war  is 
murderous,  and  that  th«  &rmed  ooutest  of  mm  wiUi  mac,  k  a  leUc  of  bariMKisui ;  Kod 
]et  us  have  the  oouiage  to  oarrj  a  prine^te^  oooe  admitted,  to  all  its  oonseqaenoes. 
As  circomBtances  will  arise  in  the  life  of  natioiis  jnstiiying  war,  oreathigthe  neoessitf 

fbr  it,  tnakin^  it  a  nPfful  and  hnnoiirablp  PXTfior-,  ?n  in  tho  comrnnnity  thcTo  will  bo 

occasions  of  iudividual  combat  An  ouiury  lias  beeu  raised  against  the  duelio,  when 
the  foct  is  that  the  dueUo  is  siniplj  the  wUt  of  war,  justifiable  on  the  same  grounds^ 
war  in  fact  reduced  to  its  simpkst  form,  that  form  the  best-matched,  and  tihorefore  the 
most  bniT^nTable.  It  is  said  that  tbo  d  rdlo  is  uneqnni,  ami  yrt  afYor  all,  whatever 
may  bo  the  didB&renoe  of  skill  in  anas,  wliai  otber  form  of  combat  is  more  equal  than 
that  where  a  code  of  honour  giree  to  the  antagonists  the  same  weapon,  and  attempts 
erefj  expedient  of  feimess,  withb  the  range  of  man's  natural  and  moral  invention. 
Is  tbe  combat  of  more  physical  strength  more  equal,  where  the  strong  man  strikes 
down  the  woak^  or  tliat  of  cuuniog,  whore  the  simple  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
villain;  or  that  of  words,  where  the  pure  and  honourable  have  to  compete  with  the 
foul  libeller,  and  the  iugeuioua  liar  7  But  it  is  sud  that  tlie  law  aflbrds  redress,  and 
that  the  iTynred  pivrty  should  in  all  thiii>rs  complain  to  it.  Do  we  not  know  and  fool 
that  the  law  ttikes  no  accouut  of  the  sensibilities;  anci  that  pecuniary  damages  3o  not 
satiBfy^  the  wounds  of  honour,  the  murdered  peace  of  one*s  fiunily,  the  libel,  the  8e> 
doction,  the  nameless  outrages  of  cowardly  vilkuy.  To  those  who  would  hiss  down 
the  dnffln,  would  r^'ply  with  calm  reason  that,  as  the  unit  of  war,  it  m  as  justiliablo 
as  war  iiBeil';  that  ii  is  Lhe  most,  eq^ual  fumi  of  combat  yet  devised;  and  tliat,  in  a 
certain  dass  of  outrages,  it  is  the  onlj  elfectiye  mode  of  redress.  Ihese  are  solid 
OouMdorations  in  opposition  to  a  me ro  clamour.  Those  who  exclaim  against  the  dueVo, 
are  generally  tho^c  who  shrink  from  a  just  re^nsibility  for  their  acts,  and  prefi3i>  to 
keep  their  own  advantages  in  the  unequal  oontest  of  underhanded  vi]lflan7  and  dirty 
words.  When  Master  Bridgenorth  pleaded  conscientious  scruples,  and  refused  to 
actopt  the  cartel  of  Pir  Povoril,  the  old  knipht  well  replir-d :  "In  return  f-^<r  ynnr 
uncivil  advice,  be  pleased  to  accept  of  mine,  namely:  that  as  your  religion  prcv&ntH 
your  giving  a  gentleman  satisfection,  it  oo^t  to  make  you  very  oautioua  of  ofliM^ing 
him  provocation.'* 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  inder-':!,  that  the  d-iello,  as  a  p«culiar  inPtitntion  of  combat  among 
the  people  of  the  South,  m^  be  long  preserved  aud  chorisJied  by  them,  and  that, 
even  when  the  aping  spirit  of  Puritanism  msy  invade  their  Legislatures  and  Courts, 
the  legal  authorities  may,  ;ii  tl:i.°  respect',  be  disarmed  by  public  opinion.  Tius  iustl- 
tntinn  of  conibat  ahnnl-l  l  io  pri/.o.I  by  the  South  US  ftnoblf  inheritance,  a  relic  of  chival- 
ry, on  honourable  peculiarity,  the  best  element  of  their  social  syi&tem;  at  once  a 
genius  of  civilization,  a  teacher  of  manners,  and  a  guardian  <^  the  household.  We 
believe  that  tlte  time  will  yet  come  when  the  world,  often  governed  as  it  is  b^y  a  mere 
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Bat  we  return  to  the  sabject  of  our  sketch.   We  have  already 

referred  to  the  fact  of  Bishop  Polk*s  education  as  a  military  man. 
He  al=o  hdonged  to  a  fnmily  that  had  been  distinguished  in  arms, 
and  was  connected  with  the  early  traditions  of  Arncrican  liberty. 
He  was  bom  in  Raleigh,  Korth  Carolina,  about  the  year  180S. 
His  father,  the  late  Col.  William  Polk,  was  a  highly  meritori- 
ous and  distinguished  soldier  ia  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  wa3 
a  near  relatiou  of  Thomas  Polk,  who  was  in  the  ran  of  the  few 
intrepid  spirits  that  inaugurated  the  freedom  of  the  American  colo* 
nies,  by  issuing  the  famous  Mecklenburg  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. 

Young  Polk  acquired  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  at 
an  excellent  academy  in  his  native  State.  His  &ther,  however, 
having  an  earnest  desire  that  his  son  should  adopt  the  military 

profession,  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  that  presented 
to  place  him  at  West  Pi)int.  Here  he  remained  the  umR\  term  ; 
arid  upon  his  gradiiation,  instead  of  entering  the  army,  he  re.-^olved 
tC)  erig.-ige  in  the  peaeel'al  calling  of  the  ministry.  Aceordingly  ho 
apjilicd  lor,  and  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
In  1S38,  he  received  an  appointment  as  Missionary  Bishop  in 
Arkansas  and  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  provisional  charge 

clamour,  will  take  a  seoond  thought  on  this  sulject,  and  be  anxious  to  restore  an  instt- 

tatioa  of  combat  that  has  hfen  rcplacrd  hr  iinmnt'r'hrd  inotho'ls  of  mrtrover?j',  pcan- 
dalous  mventioaa,  and  every  vile  and  dirty  expcdienU  It  is  Uie  dudh  that  truly  pro* 
tects  the  weak  against  tiie  strong,  sDenoes  the  bully,  (^ves  the  lesson  to  the  powerfol 
TiDain,  compels  decency  of  manners,  purifies  the  language  of  conversation,  ndses 
thr  tone  of  sodety,  puts  i:7idf>r  ptr-m  fjuanl  the  integrity  nf  ti  t-  l.rniS'  l.oM,  and  gives 
protecttoQ  against  tlmt,  of  wMcli  Charles  Dickens  says,  rct'crring  to  the  newspap^ 
press  in  the  northern  dties  of  America: 

"It  has  its  evil  eye  in  every  bouse,  and  its  black  haud  in  every  appointment  In 
the  Statej  flrom  a  president  to  a  postman ;  with  ribald  slander  for  Its  only  st/i-^k  in 
trade.  *  »  *  When  any  aian  of  any  grade  of  doseii  in  intellect  or  tiiiaractcr  can 
dimb  to  any  puUio  distinction,  no  matter  what,  in  America,  without  first  grovelling 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  bending  the  knee  before  this  monster  of  depravity;  when 
any  privntc  excellence  is  safe  from  itH  attacks,  and  wlion  any  social  confident  is  left 
uabiolvcn  by  it,  or  any  tie  of  social  deeeocy  or  houour  is  held  in  tiie  least  regard  j 
when  any  man  in  that  SVee  Oonntry  has  fteedom  of  opinion,  and  presumes  to  think 
for  himself,  without  luimblo  reference  to  a  censorship)  which  for  its  rampant  igno- 
rance and  bas<>  disliom  sty  ho  nttorlv  loathes  and  df*«pises  in  hi"  heart;  when  those 
who  most  acutely  tcel  its  infamy  and  tlie  reproach  it  casts  upon  the  nation,  and  who 
most  denounce  it  to  each  other,  dare  to  set  their  heels  upon  it^  and  crash  it  openly  in 
the  sight  of  all  men— >then  I  will  believe  its  influence  is  lesaeniiig.'' 
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of  th@  dloe^  of  Alabama,  Mississippi^  Louisiana,  and  the  Eepab- 
lic  of  Texas.  In  1841,  he  was  ordained  regular  Bishop  of  Loaisi* 
ana,  and  held  that  post  for  twenty  year?. 

His  personal  appearance,  even  at  tlie  sacred  deslc,  was  decidedly 
military,  and  in  every  word  and  •.-•lance  he  bore  the  irnjnvss  of  tho 
soldier  rather  than  that  of  the  divine.  He  was  a  large,  well-j)ro- 
portioued  man,  with  iiorid  complexion  and  intellectual  face.  His 
liair  was  slightly  grey,  and  his  whiskers,  which  had.  the  military 
cut,  were  completely  so.  His  eyes  were  grey  and  keen,  his  nose 
of  the  Boman  order  and  his  month  sunken,  with  straight  and  tightly 
compressed  Hps.  Afi&ble  in  manner,  agreeable  in  conversation, 
there  was  yet  an  expression  of  unconquerable  determination  in  his 
countenance,  and  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  command.  An 
anecdote  describes  with  great  neatness  and  character  the  Umtensem' 
hh  of  the  man.  Stopping  at  the  house  of  a  Missi?si]>pi  planter, 
when  engaged  ia  his  early  tnismonary  labours  in  ihc  Southwest, 
his  host  addressed  lilin  at  tlie  tuble  as  Gener;d.  Being  corrected 
and  told  he  was  Bishop  Polk,  the  man  replied  fpiickly,  "  I  knew 
he  was  a  commanding  oflicer  in  the  department  to  which  he  be- 
longed." 

As  Mi^ionary  Bishop  in  a  wild  country,  and  among  a  lawless 
population,  he  had  a  field  of  singular  adventure,  and  we  find  him 
sometimes  displaying  a  "  muscular  Christianity,"  in  keeping  with 
his  character  and  constitutional  bravery,  and  not  out  of  place 
among  the  rude  and  turbulent  men  by  whom  he  was  often  sur- 
rounded. There  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  in  this  portion  of  his 
life,  some  of  which  we  quote  as  showing  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  exhibiting  a  curious  picture  of  the  society  in  which  he  was 
first  called  to  break  the  bread  of  life. 

Upon  one  occasion,  descendiiig  one  of  the  Southwestern  rivers 
in  a  small  steamer,  the  boat  struck  a  anag  and  <ank.  The  passen- 
gers got  ashore  with  part  of  their  baggage,  when  il  was  proposed 
to  walk  some  seventy  miles  to  the  nearest  port^  the  chances  for 
another  boat  overtaking  them  speedily  being  very  slight.  The 
Bishop,  an  excellent  mechanic,  thought  the  boat  could  be  raised, 
and  submitted  a  plan  to  the  captain,  who  begged  him  to  undertake 
it.  With  the  aid  of  the  crew  and  some  deck  passengers,  this  was 
accomplished;  when,  a  boat  passing,  the  Bishop,  with  the  others, 
went  to  the  next  town  below.  Here,  on  asking  the  inn-keeper  if 
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there  was  a  place  for  holding  church  services,  he  was  told  that 
there  never  had  been  any  preaching  in  the  town,  and  that  they  did 

not  want  and  that  he  would  be  mobbed  if  he  attempted  it;  how- 
ever, if  Mr.  ,  the  principal  merchant  in  the  place,  would  agree, 

they  would  not  object.    On  being  applied  to,  Mr.  's  exclaiaa- 

tion  was:  "I  left  New  Eiighwid  to  got  rid  of  preachinir,  and  don't 
want  it  here."  His  consent,  however,  having  been  oblitiiit-d,  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  Bervice  on  the  following  Sunday.  Flat- 
boatmen,  always  a  lawless  set,  being  in  strong  force  in  the  town, 
declared  there  should  be  no  preaching,  and  if  it  was  attempted  they 
would  break  it  up.  In  the  meantime,  the  steamer  which  the 
Bishop  had  assisted  in  raising  came  down,  and  the  hands  hearing 
of  this,  said  'Hhis  was  not  a  common  preacher,  he  knew  how  to 
work,  and  if  he  chose  to  preach  he  should  preach,  and  they  would 
like  to  see  the  flathoat-men  who  would  hinder  it."  A  row  between 
the  pfirties  wns  apprehended,  but  the  steamboat  bands  being  mmt 
numerous,  the  boatmen  were  quiet,  and  the  services  pnssed  off 
without  disturbance,  a  very  large  and  attentive  eongregatiou  being 
present  Four  years  after,  the  Bishop  made  another  visit  to  this 
town,  and  was  told  there  had  been  no  preaching  there  since  his 
last  visit. 

An  incident  is  often  related  which  occuned  at  the  mouth  of 
White  Biver.  The  Bishop,  from  constant  living  in  the  open  air, 
a  great  deal  of  exercise,  and  very  temperate  habits,  had  acquired 
an  appearance  of  robust  health.  He  always  wore,  even  in  the 
days  of  thin  boots,  soles  as  thick  as  the  present  Balmoral,  and  had 
an  overcoat  of  pilot  cloth  capable  of  resisting  all  weathers.  Land- 
ing at  the  month  of  "White  River,  to  take  a  boat  for  Little  Rock, 
he  foimd  tlie  regular  pneket  did  not  leave  until  an  enrly  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  tl:ai  no  one  was  allowed  to  slee]»  on  board.  He 
was  therefore  coin[H_!led  to  go  to  the  tavern,  wliieh  at  that  liuic  en- 
joyed a  most  unenviable  reputation  as  the  resort  ot  robbers,  gam- 
blers, and  cut-throats,  the  former  members  of  Murrell's  gang. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  miserable  place  but  himself.  He  sat  wiUi 
the  landlord  by  the  fire  until  some  time  after  dark,  when  the  inn- 
keeper  advised  him,  if  he  wished  a  place  to  sleep,  to  secure  it  be- 
fore the  hoys  came  in,  as  they  were  now  drinking  and  gambling 
on  board  Uie  flatboats  at  the  wharf,  and  would  be  up  before  long. 
He  was  accordingly  shown  into  a  long  room,  with  more  than  a 
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dozen  beds,  none  of  the  cleanest  in  the  world,  wlicre  his  host  left 
him  to  go  to  bed, by  the  lightof  a  cnndlc  stuck  in  a  bottle.  Every- 
thing was  so  exceedingly  filthy  tliat,  protecting  his  head  with  a 
silk  handkerciiicf,  he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  cont,  took  off  his 
boots,  which  lie  placed  by  the  side  oi'  his  bed — which,  by  the  way, 
he  had  chosen  near  the  door — and  composed  himself  to  sleep. 
About  midnight  he  was  aroased  by  the  rush  of  feet  up  the  stairs, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  room  was  filled  with  men,  who  began 
to  undress  as  soon  as  they  entered,  and  appropriated  the  various 
beds.  One  man  was  left  out,  and  coming  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  Bishop :  Well,  stranger,  I  am 
going  to  turn  in  with  you."  The  Bishop  merely  looked  up,  and 
said :  "You  cannot  come  here,  sir."  "  Oh  !  there's  two  to  that — 
I'm  coming."  ''You  cannot  come  here,  sir."  "  You  do  not  mean 
it — r  am  coming/'  accompanied  b}-  a  volley  of  oatlis.  "You  can- 
not come  here,  sir,"'  was  still  the  t^uiet  answer  to  this.  Tlie  man 
began  to  falter,  evidently  not  liking  the  appearance  of  determina- 
tion. The  others  called  out  not  to  quarrel  with  the  fellow,  they 
would  settle  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  they  would  make  room 
for  their  companion  in  one  of  the  other  beds. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  they  were  in  their  drunken  slum- 
bers. Bishop  Polk  was  up  and  away,  steaming  up  the  river.  On 
reaching  Little  Eock  he  met  some  old  friends,  and  on  chancing  to 
mention  this,  they  told  him  men  had  been  killed  in  that  house  for 
much  less,  and  they  considered  it  a  wonderful  escape.  One  asked, 
"Did  the  fellow  see  those  bootf;  ?"  "Yes,  they  were  at  the  side 
ol'  tl;o  bed."  "Ah  !  that  accounts  Tor  it.  lie  conchaird  any  man 
who  wore  sncli  boots  and  such  a  coat,  and  was  st)  quiet,  must  l:>c 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  was  certain  if  he  had  touched  the  bed  he 
would  have  been  shot."  The  Bishop's  ignorance  of  the  risk  run 
saved  him ;  but  his  constitutional  bravery  never  allowed  him  to 
hesitate  a  moment  for  fear  of  consequences. 

On  entering  the  Confederate  service  as  Major-General,  he  re- 
ceived a  command  which  extended  from  the  month  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Uivcr,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  northern  limits 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  took  in  the  encampment  at  Corinth. 
His  first  notable  action  in  this  department  was  the  battle  of  Bel- 
moot  (November  7,  1^61),  in  which  the  Federal  General  Grant 
secured  a  landing  on  the  Missouri  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  town 
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of  Colambus,  and,  driving  back  Pillow's  division,  bad  almost 
won  tbe  daj,  wben  G«n.  Folk  crossed  the  river  with  Cheatham's 
TennesseeanSf  and  gained  a  decisive  victory — the  Federals  falling 
back  from  their  main  attadc  and  seeking  to  regain  their  boats. 

Yor  this  action  be  was  highly  commended  by  his  saperionr,  Gen. 
Albert  Sydnrr  Johnston,  and  thanked  bj  President  Davis  for  "  the 
glorious  contribution"  he  had  made  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

An  offiiNT  who  was  engnp;ed  at  Belmont  thus  M-ritesof  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  battle  and  Polk's  merit  in  striking  the  decisive 
blow  :  "  Gen.  Pillow  has  to  thank  his  stars  that  Tulk  so  quickly 
came  to  his  succour,  or,  instead  of  being  hailed  as  victors,  we 
might  all  have  been  snugly  provided  for  in  some  New^England 
fort  or  penitentiary.  Yet  bis  vanity  is  not  less  conspicaous  now 
than  it  was  in  Mexico,  and  he  is  eternally  carping  at  '  the  Bishop,' 
as  he  terms  Polk,  who,  nevertheless,  is  a  capable  and  laborious 
commander,  accessible  at  all  times  by  high  and  low,  a  thorough 
disciplinarian  and  fine  engineer.  If  be  chose  to  leave  the  army  in 
former  times  and  enter  the  Episcopal  Chnrch,  and  become  a  learned 
bishop  among  his  bretViren,  it  stirely  docs  not  detract  from  his 
reputation  as  a  geiitletnan,  a  Christian,  and  a  scholar,  to  say  that 
lie  resigned  his  charge  in  answer  to  the  especial  cull  of  the  Execu- 
tive, who  demanded  the  service  of  all  talented  men  in  behalf  of 
t!ie  common  cauao.  Folk  was  a  good  l^ishop;  he  is  now  an  excel- 
lent and  accomplished  Major-General,  and  possesses  the  entire 
confidence,  love  and  resj^t  of  all  who  know  or  serve  under  him. 
Pillow  is  annoyed,  however,  because  he  himself  was  not  placed 
in  chief  command  at  Ck>Iumbus — a  position  for  which  he  is  totally 
unfitted,  as  subsequent  events  will  fully  demonstrate." 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  a  serious  accident 
occurred,  which  was  near  terminating  with  fatal  results  to  Gen. 
Polk.  A  large  Bahlgren  gan  had  been  loaded  during  the  above- 
mentioned  battle,  but  not  fired.  It  was  discharged  on  the  11th 
K'ovcmbcr,  when  it  exploded,  caught  the  magazine  of  the  piece 
which  was  immediately  below  it,  and  killed  eight  men,  besides 
seriously  wounding  live  others.  Among  these  latter  was  Gen. 
Polk,  who  was  knocked  down  senseless  bj  the  concussion,  and 
had  his  clothes  rent  in  a  number  of  places.  Fortunately,  be  soon 
recovered,  and  sustained  no  permanent  injury. 

Wben  tbe  &11  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  compelled  the 
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evacuation  of  Columbus,  and  created  the  necessity  of  selecting  a 
defensive  position  lower  down,  Gen.  Folk  retreated,  by  the  way  of 
Humboldt,  towards  Corinth,  wliere  the  piincip^  portion  of  the 

armies  of  the  West,  under  Gens.  Beauregard,  Johnston  and  him- 
self, were  to  unite.  Ilcrc  be  commanded  one  of  the  three  grand 
corps  d'armte  v:hich  engaged  in  the  battle  of  S'niloh,  ainl  was  offi- 
cinlly  notu:ed  hy  Gen.  Beauregard  for  "the  fbie-iglil  and  iiulitary 
ability  lie  displayed,  as  well  as  for  his  fearless  deportment  in  per- 
soDally  leadiii<^  iiib  commaud  against  the  adversary."  . 

He  accompanied  Gen.  Bragg  in  the  subsequent  campaign  in 
Kentucky ;  and  the  successful  battle  of  Perrysville  was  fought 
under  his  direction,  Bragg  rdinquisbing  to  him  the  active  com- 
mand of  the  field.   In  this  action  Gen.  Polk  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  and  gallantry.  After  the  sun  had  gone  down  on 
the  bloody  fiel  l,  and  the  gloom  of  evening  overhung  the  scene  of 
carnage  and  death,  even  then,  at  intervals,  bodies  of  the  two  armies 
would  occasionally  come  in  collision.    Brig.-Gen.  Cleburne's  com- 
mand, with  which  was  Gen.  Polk,  just  at  night-f;d],  came  npon 
an  Indiana  regiment.    Gen.  Polk  wns  some  dialance  iu  advance  of 
the  Confederat.(»R,  ami  suddenly  i'uuiid  liiuiself  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  Indiana  tioop.Sj  who  were  firing  briskly  upon  Clebuiiie'iS  col- 
umns.  Gen.  Polk,  seizing  the  Indiana  Colonel  by  the  shoulder, 
demanded  "why  he  was  firing  upon  his  friends?'^   The  Colonel 
said  he  did  not  know  he  was  guilty  of  such  a  blunder,  and  asked, 
"  "Who  are  you  ?"   "  I'll  show  you  who  I  am,"  replied  Gen.  Polk, 
and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  be  gave  the  order  in  a  firm,  loud  tone 
to  tlie  Indiana  troops,  "  Cease  firing  1"   Then  saying  to  the  Colonel, 
"  You  shall  at  once  hear  from  me,  sir,"  Gen.  Polk  rode  quietly 
away.   But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  than,  with  accelerated 
veloeitv.  he  came  dnshing  at  headlong  speed  to  the  spot  where 
Cleburne  stood.    Pointing  to  the  Yankees,  he  excl.nnit  d  :  "Let 
them  have  it,  boys;  tlicy  are  Yankees.    I  havt- Ufn  ihtft^'    In  re- 
lating the  adventure  to  a  friend,  Gen.  Polk  deseribed  the  feeling 
with  which  he  cantered  down  the  I'ederal  line,  uot  daring  to  put 
his  horse  to  his  speed  until  out  of  sight,  as  a  sensation  of  one  screw- 
ing up  bis  back  and  calculating  every  moment  bow  many  bullets 
would  be  between  bis  shoulders." 

At  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Polk,  now  a  Lientenant-General, 
commanded  the  First  Corps,  and  well  shared  in  the  terrible  and 
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bloody  struggle  of  those  tbree  days.  The  following  anecdote, 
narrated  in  his  report  of  this  battle,  illustrates  the  peculiarities  of 

fighting  in  the  cover  of  woods,  at  the  same  time  that  It  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  gallantry  of  two  bi  ave  men : — ^"  A  battery,"  writes  the 
General,  *'  was  pooring  a  trinnicrous  fire  into  the  brigade  of  Gen. 
Mniiey,  from  a  point  wliicli  mailt!  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  ours 
or  the  enemyV  Two  uusuocessful  eflVirts  had  been  made,  by  stalf 
officers — one  of  whom  was  killed  in  the  attempt — to  determine  its 
character.  The  doubt  caused  the  brigade  on  which  it  was  firing  to 
hesitate  in  returning  the  fire,  when  Sergeant  Oakley,  colour-bearer 
of  the  Fourth  Tennessee  Confederate  regiment,  and  Ser^nt  M.  0. 
Hooks,  colour-bearer  of  the  Ninth  Tennessee  r^ment,  gallantly 
advanced  eight  or  ten  paces  to  the  front,  displaying  their  colours, 
and  holding  themselves  and  the  flag  of  their  country  erect^  re- 
mained ten  minutes  in  a  place  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  plainly  seen 
and  fully  to  test  from  whom  their  brigade  was  snfFering  so  severely. 
The  mnrderous  fire,  instead  of  abating,  increased  and  intensified, 
and  soon  demonstrated  that  the  buttery  and  its  sappiirts  were  not 
friends,  but  euemies.  The  seri^euiits  then  retnrried  deliberately  to 
their  proper  positions  in  the  line  unhurt,  and  the  enemy's  battery 
was  silenced,  and  his  column  put  to  flight." 

At  Chickamauga  there  was  an  unpleasant  occurrence  between 
Gens.  Bragg  and  Polk ;  and  the  latter,  being  charged  with  delay 
in  bringing  on  the  battle  and  "  dereliction  of  duty,"  was  deprived 
of  his  command.  Of  this  event  he  wrote  very  nobly:  "  Without 
attempting  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  this  disagreement^  or 
prejudicing  the  public  mind  by  a  premature  appeal  to  its  judgment, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  unqualified  conviction  of  the 
rectitude  of  my  conduct,  and  that  time  and  investigation  will  amply 
vindicate  my  conduct  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga."  The  vindi- 
cation was  not  insisted  upon ;  the  investigation  was  recalled  by 
PreHident  Davis;  and  Gen.  Polk  was  actually  promoted  by  assign- 
ment to  a  .separate  and  important  command  iuelading  the  depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana. 

He  assumed  this  command  late  in  December,  1868,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  organize  his  troops  and  collect  the  energies  of  his 
department  for  the  task  of  obetracting  Gen.  Sherman^s  progress 
in  his  Mississippi  expedition.  The  latter  left  Yicksburg  the  Ist 
February,  1864,  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  infantry,  two  or 
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three  thousand  cavalry,  and  from  sizty  to  eighty  pieces  of  artillery. 
Almost  simultaneously  Grierson  or  Smith  began  the  march  through 
North  Mississippi  with  about  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  mounted 
inlantry.  Mobile,  at  tln^  same  time,  was  threatened  by  water  witli 
the  enemy's  fleet  of  gunbuats,  and  by  luiidfrom  Perisacohi  and  Pas- 
cagoula.  As  Sherman  advanced  upon  Meridian,  the  railroad-centre 
of  tiitj  iSoulh  western  de^artmeui,  Gen.  Polk  evacuated  the  place  and 
retired  to  Demopolis  in  Alabama,  leaving  the  enemy  in  a  country 
of  pine  barrens,  where  subsistence  was  scant  and  his  communica* 
tions  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  cut  At  this  conjuncture  of 
affuira,  the  co*operating  column  of  the  enemy  was  defeated  by  For- 
rest, and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Grierson  and  Smith  upon  Memphis 
wa^  decisive  of  the  campaign.  Their  retreat  naturally  interrupted 
Sherman's  communications  all  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Bailroad,  and  deprived  his  army  of  an  important  source  of  supply, 
witlioMt  wliicli  he  was  incapable  of  maintnining  his  ground.  "Worse 
still,  the  tailing  back  of  these  two  orncers  took  away  from  him  the 
cavalry  force  upon  which  he  relied  to  prosecute  liis  operauuns. 
He  was  left  to  retrace  his  steps  in  disappointment  and  disgrace,  and 
retire  to  Vicksburg. 

In  a  congratulatory  order  to  his  army,  Gen.  Polk  said :  "  The 
concentration  of  our  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  column  of  cavalry 
&om  West  Tennessee  formed  the  turning  point  of  the  campaign. 
That  concentration  broke  down  his  only  means  of  subsisting  his 
in&ntry.  His  column  was  defeated  and  routed,  and  his  whole 
force  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  Kever  did  a  grand  cam- 
paign, inaugurated  with  such  pretension,  laminate  more  inglori- 
ou^y.  With  a  force  three  times  that  which  was  oppc^ed  to  its 
advance,  they  have  been  defeated  and  forced  to  leave  the  field  with 
a  loss  of  men,  small-arms  and  artillery." 

When  Slicruian  carried  his  operations  into  Korth  Georgia,  and 
Gen.  Johnston  ruquired  ail  the  iurce  that  ce»nld  be  brought  to  him, 
Lieut.-Gcu.  Polk  Wits  Sent,  with  his  troops,  to  form  the  left  wing 
of  the  army.  At  Dalton,  and  again  at  Besaca,  Polk  placed  his 
troops  with  great  skill,  and  in  the  retreat  did  effective  service.  It 
was  in  this  memorable  retreat  towards  Atlanta,  that  he  lost  his 
life. 

He  was  killed  at  Marietta,  June  14th,  1864^  while  making  a 
telescopic  observation  of  the  Federal  position.  A  projectile  struck 
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his  left  arm,  passing  through  bis  body,  killing  him  instantly.  The 
body  was  terribly  mangled ;  the  right  arm  was  carried  off;  and  the 
enemy  afterwards  corioasly  noticed  on  the  spot,  wbet  e  the  ilKfated 
commander  had  fallen,  a  large  spatter  of  blood.  The  ghastly  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Atlanta^  where  flineral  services  were  per- 
formed. 

While  it  can  sciirceh^  be  claimed  that  the  military  reputation 
of  LeOiii  las  Polk  takes  rank  with  tlie  first  of  the  war,  he  yet 
proved  ua  able  and  brave  couunauder,  aud  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  on  many  accounts.  His  men  were  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  not  only  for  his  humane  and  generous  character,  but  they 
were  filled  with  admiration  of  his  noble  courage  and  personal  dar- 
ing. No  commander  ever  risked  his  person  more  in  battle,  or 
appealed  more  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  his  soldiers. 

In  conversation  he  was  always  genial  and  agreeable.  As  a 
friend  and  e e  inpanion  he  had  not  his  equal.  His  manner  had  an 
indescribable  charm,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  commanding. 

As  an  instance  of  his  readiness  in  conversation  and  pleasant 
retort,  the  followini^^  is  related  :  While  stationed  at  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  he  met  tho  I'ederal  Gen.  Bulbrd  under  flag  of  truce, 
the  rendezvous  taking  place  on  board  u  steamer  in  t'ne  river.  Gen. 
Butbrd  said  that  he  had  a  toast  Lo  propose  which  all  could  drink, 
and  then  gave  the  memory  of  George  Washington.*'  Qen.  Polk 
drank  it,  adding  "the  first  Rebel." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  piety  and  earnestness  of  his  character, 
as  well  as  the  charm  of  his  manner,  it  is  related  that  after  having 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  stayed  at  the  bouse  of  a  gentleman, 
previously  unknown  to  him,  as  the  Bishop  drove  fin>m  the  gate  his 
host  remarked,  "  I  now  realize  what  the  apostle  meant  when  he 
said  'some  have  entertained  angels  unawares.^  '* 

Only  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  death,  stopping  at  a  poor 
cabin,  he  sat  drying  himself  by  the  lire.  Children  all  loved  him 
instinctively;  a  little  girl  of  two  ye^rs,  far  From  clean,  approached 
him;  he  took  her  on  his  kuee  and  began  siingiug  to  her  ik>me  nur- 
sery song — she  smiled  up  in  his  face  and  he  said  to  one  of  his 
aides:  "  I  wonder  if  the  mother  would  be  offended  if  I  washed  this 
child's  face — do  so  love  to  kiss  the  innocents.'^ 

His  patriotism  was  beautiful  and  affecting.  Col.  EVeemantle, 
an  English  traveller,  who  visited  his  camp  in  1868,  writes:  "Gen. 
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Polk  told  me  an  afTectiiig  story  of  a  poor  widow,  in  hu ruble  cir- 
ca id  stances,  "whose  three  sons  had  llillcn  in  battle,  one  after  the 
other,  until  she  bad  only  one  left,  a  boy  of  Bixteen.  So  distressing 
was  her  case  that  the  General  went  himself  to  comfort  her.  She 
looked  steadily  at  bira,  and  replied  to  bis  condolences  by  saying, 
'  As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  few  things  together,  General,  you  sliall 
have  Hany  too/  The  tears  came  into  General  Polk's  eyes  as  he 
related  this  incident^  whicb  he  condnded  by  saying,  'How  can 
you  subdue  such  a  nation  as  this?* " 

Perhaps  we  may  thank  God  that  be  did  not  live  to  realize  the 
answer  to  this  question. 


HAJ.-GM.  JOHN  C.  BKECKINiiiDGE. 


OHAFTEB  LV. 

His  life  anteriour  to  the  War. — Hia  carcor  in  ConErrPss, — Elected  Vice-President  of  the 
UnUed  States. — Democratic  (»ndidato  for  the  Proeidoiicy,  I86O.1 — The  decora! 
«Dd  popular  vote  of  tfwt  canvass.— Address  to  the  pecqslo  of  Ke&tooky.— Last 
service  in  the  United  FtatK.-i  Bcnate. — Bold  speech  there  aira;n;-t.  the  Admiuistra- 
lion.— "Bemarks  upon  Andrew  Johnson's  r&aoiutiou. — £zcitcd  debate  with  Senator 
Baker.— Slight  of  Ur.  Breckinfidge  from  Eentackj.— His  fhreweD  ooonselB  to 
her  peq>le^Appoliited  BHgadier^QeneraL — Qalkntiyat  Sliiloh.— His  ezpedition 
a^'-ainst  l^aton  Rcucre. — Cnuiifjg  of  iia  failure. — At  MurfreesViorn.-— "  The  Bloody 
Cros&iog  of  Stono  XLiver." — ^At  Chickamauga. — Memorial  of  theWeatem  commaaderg 
to  the  SiobmoDd  CoDgreas.— Geo.  Brec9dnridge*8  oommand  in  Sonthweatem  Vir- 
ginia. — He  is  made  Secretary  of  War. — Accompanies  Pieaidcnt  Darls  in  his  flight 
from  Richmond.— Last  Council  of  the  Cjiifedcratc  leaders. — Gen.  Bre^hiridgO 
eeottpes  from  the  coiuitrjr.<->B«flectio]i8  upon  Ms  aervloea  aod  ebaracter. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Confederates  the  name  of  John  0. 
Breckinridge  was  not  only  one  of  historical  distinction,  but  he  had 
been  immediately  conspicuous  as  I>emocratie  candidate  for  tho 
Presidency  in  the  great  political  contest  that  preceded  tlie  appeal 
to  arms.  His  life  was  already  fall  of  public  honours.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five  lie  had  perved  his  conntry  abroad  ;  had  been  a  legis- 
lator in  his  State  and  in  the  national  legislaturo  ;  had  been  ten- 
dered tlie  representation  of  the  liepubhc  in  Europe  ;  Lad  licen 
elevated  to  tiie  second  office  in  tiie  i^ift  ot'  the  people,  and  now 
stood  as  candidate  lor  the  supreute  honours  of  the  Presidential 
Chair. 

He  was  bom  near  Lexington^  Kentucky,  January  16, 1821. 
He  received  his  education  at  Centre  College,  enjoyed  dieben^ts 
of  some  months  at  Princeton,  and  after  going  through  the  requisite 
law  studies  at  Transylrania  Institute,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
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Lexington.  Hoping  to  find  a  frnitfal  field  in  which  to  bow  his 
knowledge,  he  emigrated  to  the  Nordiwest ;  but  after  something 
less  than  two  jeai^  spent  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  he  returned  to  his 
native  State,  and  took  np  his  abode  at  Lexington.  He  entered 
iuitnediately  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  met  with  a 
well-merited  success. 

The  trump  of  war,  however,  excited  his  military  ardour,  and 
the  result  was  crcMlitabU'  siTviee  as  a  major  of  infantry  during  the 
Mexican  war.  He  also  dibtinguiishcU  himself  as  the  counsel  for 
Maj,-Gen.  I'illow,  in  the  celebrated  coun-murtial  of  that  officer. 

On  the  return  of  Major  Breckinridge  from  Mexico,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  created  so  favorable  an 
impression  as  a  legblator  that  be  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Ashland  District,  and  being  re-elected,  held  his  seat  from  1851  to 
1855. 

Devoted  attention  to  his  legislative  duties  marked  his  career 
in  Congress,  and  his  manly  eloquence  impressed  all  political 

parties  and  compelled  their  admiration.  He  introduced  (on  the 
30th  June,  1852)  the  resolutions  of  respect  to  tlie  niomory  of 
Henry  Clay,  who  had  died  the  day  previous,  and  pronounced  an 
eloquent  and  feeling  euhi^ry,  laying  the  fulness  of  his  y  nui:;  heart 
on  the.  grave  of  the  great  Kentuckiau.  It  was  fitting  uccuision,  in 
view  of  Clay's  great  and  pure  life,  to  speak  of  "  the  mere  leger- 
demain of  politics."  "  If  I  were  to  write  his  ep  i  taph  said  Breck- 
inridge, I  would  inscribe,  as  the  highest  eulogy,  on  the  stone 
which  shall  mark  his  resting-place, '  Here  lies  a  man  who  was  in 
the  public  service  for  fifty  years  and  never  attempted  to  deceive 
his  countrymen.' " 

In  debate,  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  sharp  and  effective.  With 
reference  to  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1B50  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  denied  that  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment iiad  power  to  pass  laws  by  which  "  to  compel  our  officer 
and  people  to  neize  and  carry  back  fugitive  ftlaveg."  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge briefly  pu;^he<l  him  into  an  enunciation  iif  his  mo.'>t  ex- 
treme doctrine  and  then  baid,  ''Against  the  impotent  ravings  of 
this  baffled  fiuiaticism  I  place  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  his  coarse  and  offensive  language  I  have  no  reply." 

With  the  debate  on  the  Kebraska  bill,  in  1854,  Thirty-third 
Congress,  Mr.  Breckinridge's  name  is  intimately  woven.  It  was 
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daring  this  di&coBsion  thdt  his  difficulty  with  Mr.  Gutting,  of  New 
York,  took  place.  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  strongly  stigmatized 
the  coarse  of  the  member  from  New  York ;  "  tlie  gentleman,"  he 

said,  "  inaj  be  for  the  bill,  but  his  voice  is  that  of  an  enemy." 
3Ir.  Cutting  replied  at  length  to  the  imputations  thrown  ont  by 
Mr,  I'ruckinridge,  when,  tlie  hitter  retorting,  a  scene  of  great  cx- 
citeiueai  tiMik  }>hxce.  T!ie  tliflicuhy  was  carried  out  of  the  Mouse, 
and  for  f-<Miie  thtys  puldic  curiu-sitv  was  unnised  at  the  priti^pert,  u( 
a  duel,  the  preparatory  tjteps  forsucii  au  alliiir  having  been  laken. 
A  settlement,  howerer,  was  effected  by  friends,  ^  mutaally  satis- 
factory and  honourable  to  both  parties.'' 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Breckinridge's  identification  with  the 
views  of  the  Administration,  President  Pierce  tendered  to  him 
the  mission  to  Spain ;  but  the  honoar  was  respectfully  declined, 
family  matters  compelling  Mr.  Breckinridge  to  this  course.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  Coovention  in  June,  1856. 
After  the  nomination  of  Buchatian  for  the  Presidency,  poveral 
names  were  offerer!  for  the  second  office — among  others,  that  of 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  proposed  by  the  Louisjiaiia  delegation. 
Acknowh'dging  tlie  iiatlering  uninll'estation  of  good-will,  Mr. 
Breckinridge  begged  that  his  name  would  be  witluiruwn.  On 
the  first  ballot,  however,  the  Vermont  delegation,  through  Mr. 
Smalley,  believing  that  no  Democrat  had  a  right  to  refuse  his 
services  when  his  country  called,  cast  its  five  votes  for  Breckin- 
ridge. Many  otlier  States  followed,  and  of  the  total  he  received 
fifty-one  votes,  second  on  the  list,  and  only  eight  under  the  first, 
Gen.  Quitman.  The  names  of  other  candidates  were  afterwards 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  poll  went  for  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  at 
which  the  Convention  rose  and,  with  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  londest  vocal  demonstrations,  directed  its  attention  upon  the 
tall  and  graceful  dehigate  from  Kentucky,  who  liad  been  so  imex- 
pectodly  noruinated  for  so  exalted  a  post.  It  wab  long  before  the 
demouotratioa  subsided  6o  as  to  allow  a  word  to  be  heard.  At 
last,  the  commaudlug  figure  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  stood  fconting 
the  mighty  triumph.  It  certainly  was  a  time  to  try  a  young 
man.  He  spoke  briefly  and  becomingly.  The  result  just  an- 
nounced was  unexpected,  and  he  gave  the  Convention  the  sim- 
ple thanks  of  a  true  heart. 

He  was  elected  Yice-Presiden^  having  received  173  electo- 
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ral  7otee,  being  fiflj-nine  over  William  L.  Bajton^  the  Bepnb> 
licau  candidate  for  the  same  office. 

As  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Senate,  he  took  the 
chair  of  that  eminent  body  early  in  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Congress,  December,  1857,  and,  with  some  intermission, 
caused  by  the  illness  of  bis  fnraily,  presided  during  the  Stormy 
session  which  preceded  the  war. 

In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1860,  there  were  fmir  tielcets  in 
the  field,  Mr.  Breckinridge  having  received  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President.  It  was  throngh  an  unfortunate 
division  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  the  split  effected  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  obtained  a  majority  of  votes  la 
the  Electoral  College.  Every  Free  State  but  Kew  Jersey  had 
chosen  the  entire  Lincoln  ticket,  and  the  trinmph  of  a  sectional 
party  was  complete.  Mr.  Breckinridge  recei  ved  b  ut  seveuty-two 
votes  in  tlie  Electoral  College,  and  of  the  popnlar  vote  850,082. 
But  although  defeated  in  this  great  field,  his  native  State,  Ken- 
tucky, continued  to  dobim  honour,  and  be  received  the  nnsongbt- 
for  iioniiiiation  of  liis  par^y  for  tlie  Fnited  States  Senate.  He 
was  elected  to  succeed  Jdhn  J".  Crittenden  from  the  4th  March, 
1861,  by  twenty-nine  majority  on  jiant  ballot.  His  Senatorial 
term  would  have  expired  in.  1867,  if  war  had  not  intervened,  and 
he  had  not  been  disturbed  by  other  calls  of  doty. 

When  President  Lincoln  made  his  extra-constitntional  call  for 
75,000  troops  to  subdue  the  South,  Mr.  Breckinridge  addressed  a 
large  audience  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  advising  the  course  which 
the  State  should  take  in  the  emergency  of  war.  He  denounced 
the  President's  proclamation  as  illegal,  saying,  that  he  could  not 
make  his  75,000  men  efficient  until  after  the  meeting  of  Congress. 
He  proposed  that  Xentncky  should  present  bereelf  to  Ooni^ress 
on  tlie  4th  of  Jtily  throu^-h  her  Senators  and  "Rejtrcpcii  rat  ires, 
and  protest  ag-alnst  the  settlement  of  the  present  ditiicuhies  of 
the  couutry  by  tlie  sword  ;  iiieanu  liilc,  lhatsheshouid  call  a  State 
Convention  to  aid  her  Congressmen  in  presenting  such  a  protest 
Should  that  fail,  however,  it  was  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
Kentucky  to  nnite  her  fortunes  with  the  South. 

Although  this  address  drew  upon  Mr.  Breckinridge  much 
unfriendly  and  suspicious  attention  in  the  Korth,  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  4th 
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of  July,  1801— Kentucky,  the  State  which  he  represented,  still 
remaining  in  the  Union.  His  action  and  attitude  in  that  body 
when  the  war  was  already  raging  were  remarkable — standing  there 

almost  alone,  as  the  champion  of  the  Constitntion,  protesting 
against  hostilities,  snrronndcd  by  the  cUuiiours  of  the  ISiorth, 
iiifc-ultol,  threatened,  and  yet  cxiiibiting  the  hi;;liest  moral  courage 
in  Ixio  i'vQX'.dnm  of  si.jeech  ;  and  rt-ileciini;,  in  his  peculiar  ptjsltiun, 
the  resentment  of  tlie  South,  and  making  its  consiuut  commentary 
on  the  steps  of  the  Washington  anthorities  to  despotism.  A  brief 
record  of  his  acts  in  this  famons  Congress  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  political  history  of  the  war,  and  an  exhibition  of  personal 
heroism  that  cannot  justly  be  omitted  from  hie  life. 

No  sooner  had  this  Congress  assembled  in  Washington  (on  the 
4th  of  July,  isni),  than  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  a|>]trove 
the  acts  (  if  President  Lincoln  anteriour  to  its  sitting,  designed  to 
suppress  the  so-called  rebellion.  Mr.  Breckinridge  spoke  in 
oppn?ition  to  the  resolution,  and  took  occasion  to  deny  positively 
a  rumour  rif  the  newspapers  to  tlie  effect  tliat  he  had  telegraplied 
to  Ji  ffcrson  Davis  that  the  Federal  Congress  wouhl  not  be 
pennilled  to  meet  in  Washington,  and  that  Kentucky  would 
furnish  7,000  men  for  the  Southern  army.  Although  the  Senate 
listened  to  him  with  impatience,  he  spoke  steadily  and  bravely. 
"  Is  this  a  contest,^  he  said,  to  pi'esorve  the  Union  9  If  so,  then 
it  should  be  waged  in  a  constitutional  manner.  Is  the  doctrine 
to  obtain  that  provinces  are  to  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  idea 
of  political  unity  ?  Shall  the  rallying  cry  be,  the  Oonstitution 
and  the  (Jaion ;  or  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  the  Oonstitution  is 
gone,  but  the  Union  survives  9  What  sort  of  a  Union  wonld  it 
he?  Let  this  principle  be  announced,  and  let  us  carry  on  this 
contest  with  this  spirit,  winking  at  or  approving  the  violations  of 
sacred  instrument,  and  the  people  will  soon  begin  to  inquire 
what  will  become  of  our  liberties  at  the  end  of  the  expenTnent  ? 
The  pregnant  c^ueation  for  us  to  decide  is,  whellier  the  Coustitu- 
tion  is  to  be  respected  in  this  struggle,  or  whether  we  are  called 
upon  to  follow  the  flag  over  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution  ?  I 
believe,  without  questioning  the  motives  of  any,  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  present  proceedings  is  to  establish  a  government 
without  limitations,  and  radically  to  change  our  frame  and  char- 
acter of  government.^' 
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In  proof  of  tiie  epirit  and  manner  in  which  the  Bepublican 
party  propn>rd  to  conduct  the  contest,  Lo  referred  to  the  speech 
of  ScTiator  Jiaker  from  Oregon,  when  he  declared  he  was  for 
direct  war,  and  said  that  for  that  pnrpn?c  nobody  was  so  good  as 
a  dictator.  "Ts  Rnything,"  he  apl^ed,  more  neeessiary  to  ?liow 
that,  80  far  as  that  Senator  is  concerned,  he  proposed  to  conduct  tltc 
contest  without  regard  to  the  CJonstitotion  ?  I  lieard  no  rehnko 
administered  to  the  euiineiit  Senator,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  1  saw 
warm  congratnlatione ;  and  the  Senator  declared  that,  unless  the 
people  of  these  States  were  willing  to  obey  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment,  they  must  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  territoricR,  and  he 
added,  they  wonld  govern  them  by  governors  from  Massachn 
setts  and  Illinois." 

Mr.  Baker  explained.  Ue  said  he  was  delivering  a  speech 
against  giving  too  mtich  power  to  the  President,  and  was  keep- 
ing his  usnal  conptitntional,  guarded  pofsition  against  an  increase 
of  tiie  standi r)<>;  anny.  and  ^avc,  an  excnse  for  voting  for  the 
hill,  the  present  state  of  publie  affairs.  lie  did  say  he  would 
take  some  rl^k  of  despotism,  and  repeated  that  he  would  ri^k  a 
little  to  save  all.  He  hoped  the  States  would  return  to  their 
allegiance ;  bat,  if  they  wonld  not,  he  thought  it  better,  for  civil- 
ization and  humanity,  that  they  should  be  governed  as  territories. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  said  the  answer  of  the  Senator  proved 
what  he  said,  and  contended  that  it  was  evident  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  be  put  aside.  It  was  utterly  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  public  liberty  to  clothe  any  one  with  dictatorial 
powers.  He  tlien  referred  to  the  speech  of  "Mr.  Bixon,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  said,  in  substance,  that  if  African  slavery  stood  in 
the  way  it  must  be  abolislu'd. 

Mr.  Dixon  had  tlie  secretary  read  what  he  did  say  on  the 
subject,  as  published. 

Mr.  Bmckinridge  said  it  appeared  to  him  tiiat  the  most  vio- 
lent J^paUlicans  had  possession  of  the  Government,  and  referred 
to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  suppress  the  *^  slave- 
holders' rebellion,''  and  which  also  contained  a  provision  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  contended  that  the  very  title  was 
enough  to  show  that  the  Constitution  was  to  be  put  aside. 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Michigan,  asked  if  he  contended  this  was 
not  a  slaveholders'  rebellion. 
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Mr  Breckinridge  answered  with  warmth,  *'I  do,  Sir;  I  do.** 

Tie  referred  to  the  refnfal  of  tTie  l?e]^Ml)licfln  party  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  to  m^iko  any  coujpi'omise,  altiiougli  the  South- 
ern leaders  said  thej  wmild  ])e  sHti&iied  with  the  Crittonden  Com- 
promise ;  and  even  now  ufiers  of  peace  were  ruled  out  of  order 
in  one  Iluuse  of  Congress,  which  tlius  delibcralelj  refused  the 
last  effort  to  avert  the  horronrs  of  an  internal  struggle.  *^  But 
why,^  he  exclaimed,  **  utter  words  ?  I  shall  trouble  the  Senate 
no  longer.  I  know  that  no  argument  or  appeal  will  have  any 
effect.  I  have  cherished  all  my  life  an  attachment  to  the  union 
of  these  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  always  revered  that  instrument  as  one  of  the  wisest  of 
hnnian  works;  but  now  it  is  put  aside  hy  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  acts  are  about  to  he  jipproved  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  see  proceed hiprs  inaugurated  which,  in  mv  opinion, 
will  lead  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  Constitution  and  pui)lic 
liberty.  It  is  vain  to  o|>po3e  it.  I  am  aware  that,  in  the  pri'sent 
temper  of  Congress,  one  might  as  well  oppose  his  uplifted  luuid 
to  the  descending  waters  of  Niagara  as  to  risk  an  appeal  against 
these  contemplated  proceedings.  The  few  of  us  left;  can  only  look 
with  sadness  on  the  melancholy  drama  being  enacted  before  us." 

A  few  days  after  this  debate,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
again  tried  the  temper  of  Congress,  in  opposition  to  a  resolntion 
introduced  by  Andrew  Jolmson,  then  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
since  President  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  the  "  present 
civil  war  was  forced  upon  the  country  by  disunionists  in  the 
5^''u!li.  etc."  This  stateinent,  Mr.  T^refkinridge  encountered  in 
the  calm  spirit  of  historical  truth,  sliowing  that  the  war  in  its 
inception  was  not  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  predicting 
that  its  prusecntion  twelve  months  longer  would  make  the  grave 
of  constitutional  liberty  on  this  continent. 

On  the  1st  Augnst,  1861,  he  was  drawn  into  a  remarkable 
debate  with  Senator  Baker  from  Oregon.  Tliis  Senator,  although 
violent  in  his  political  opinions,  had  some  polish  of  style,  was  at 
times  eloquent,  and  was  an  antagonist  not  to  be  despised.  The 
debate  took  place  in  circumstances  of  great  excitement,  and 
soon  took  a  personal  tone,  in  which  Mr.  Breckinridge  found 
himself  confronting  an  angry  audience  and  insulted  by  the  gal- 
leries.   He  boldly  proclaimed  his  opinions  of  the  war,  and 
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reminded  Senatois  of  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  He  condoded : 

"  We  are  making  a  record  here.  I  am  met  by  the  sneers  <«f 
nearly  all  those  who  surround  me.  I  state  mj  opinione  witli  no 
a]>]in>viiig  voices,  and  surrounded  by  scowls;  but  the  time  will 
coaic  when  luBtorj  will  put  lier  private  seal  njiou  thecse  proceed- 
ings, and  I  am  perfectly  "willing  to  al»ide.  her  final  judgment." 
Mr.  Baker  replied  to  the  speech,  and  characterized  it  as  "  words 
of  brilliant,  polished  treason,  even  in  the  very  Capitol.''  Becom- 
ing more  violent,  and  inflamed  by  the  applause  in  the  galleries, 
he  asked  what  would  have  been  thought  if,  in  another  Capitol, 
in  another  Bepublic,  in  a  yet  more  martial  age,  a  Senator  as 
grave,  not  more  eloquent  or  dignified  than  the  Senator  from 
Kentncky,  yet  wifli  Ihe  Boman  purple  flying  over  his  shoulders, 
had  risen  in  his  place,  snn-onnded  by  all  the  illustrations  of 
Boman  glory,  and  declared  ttiat  advancing  TIannibal  was  jnst, 
and  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace  ? 
"^Hiat  would  have  been  thought  if,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a 
Senator  there  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  denounced  every  levy 
of  the  iluiuau  people,  every  expenditure  of  its  treasury,  and 
every  appeal  to  ^e  old  recollections  and  tlie  old  glories  ?  Some 
andible  replies  were  made  in  the  Senate :  "  He  would  have  been 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Bock."  Mr.  Breckinridge  replied 
with  dignity,  with  courage,  with  candour :  31fy  opinions  are  my 
own.  They  are  honestly  entertained.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
have  uttered  one  opinion  here,  in  regard  to  this  contest,  that 
does  not  reflect  the  judgment  of  the  people  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  If  they  do,  I  shall  find  my  reward  in  the  fearless 
utterance  of  their  opinions ;  it'  they  do  not,  I  am  not  a  man  to 
cling  to  the  forms  of  office,  and  to  tlie  einoluments  of  public 
life,  against  niy  convictions  and  my  {principles;  and  I  repeat 
what  I  littered  the  other  day,  that  if  indeed  the  Conitixniwealth 
of  Kentucky,  instead  of  attempting  to  mediate  iu  thitj  unfor- 
tunate struggle,  shall  dirow  her  energies  into  the  strife,  and 
approve  the  conduct  and  sustain  the  polity  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  war  of  subjugation,  and 
which  is  being  proved  every  day  to  be  a  war  of  subjugation  and 
annihilation,  she  may  take  her  course.  I  am  her  eon,  and  will 
share  her  destiny ;  but  she  will  be  represented  by  some  other  man 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate." 
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This  pledge  was  deliberately  given.  Bat  before  the  time  came 
for  its  exaction  Mr.  Breckinridge,  while  conscioas  of  his  utter 
inabUity  to  restrain  the  war,  had  omitted  no  effort  to  unmask  its 
true  designs  and  to  put  on  the  record  whatever  protests  might 
avail  in  history ;  and  the  service  he  thus  performed  in  Congress 
was  one  of  real  value  to  the  South,  ai.<l  showed  a  constant  atteiv 
tion  to  her  interests.  On  one  occasion  be  moved  the  following 
as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  army  of  the  United 
States : 

"But  tlie  army  and  navy  shall  not  be  ciiipliiyed  lV»r  rhc  [)ur- 
pose  of  subjugatino:  any  Slate,  or  ivtlucini;  it  to  the  coudition  of 
a  territory  or  province,  or  to  abolish  slavery  therein." 

This  was  rejected  by  the  following  vote,  which  eulliciently 
revealed  the  object  of  ^e  war  and  exposed  the  false  pretence  on 
which  the  North  was  conducting  hostilities : 

Tern — ^Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright,  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  Ho., 
Kennedy,  Latham,  I^esmith,  Polk,  Powell  and  iSaulsbury — 9. 

Na/ya — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Browning,  Carlile,  Chand- 
ler, Clark,  Gollamer,  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  Johnson,  of  Tenu.,  King, 
Lane,  of  Tnd.,  Lane,  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Morrill,  Pomcroy, 
Sherman,  Sumner.  Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  Willey  and  Wilson — 80. 

The  Stale  of  Kentucky  remained  in  the  Union,  and  the  liuie 
cauic  wlien  Mr.  Breckinridge  felt  called  upon  to  separate  liiniself 
from  the  choice  and  destiny  of  his  native  State.  Ko  sooner  had 
this  State,  corrupted  by  every  art  of  the  Federal  Government, 
taken  a  determined  attitude  for  the  Union,  than  President  Lincoln 
decided  to  experiment  on  public  sentiment  there,  and  to  put  in 
force  the  violent  measures  of  a  so-called  "  strong  government." 
In  September,  1861,  ex-Governor  Morehead  was  arrested  at  his 
residence  near  Louisville,  and  taken  thence  to  Fort  Lafayette,  in 
New  York  harbour,  where  he  was  long  confined.  Warned  by  this 
outrage  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  a  number  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
State  escaped  to  Confederate  camps  in  Southern  Kentucky, 
and  passed  thence  into  Virginia,  where  he  openly  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Southern  (./i  »nfederacy.  He  was  afterwards  indicted 
for  "treason"  at  Frankfurt,  Ketitneky,  and  was  "expelled"  from 
the  United  States  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote,  although  this 
latter  penalty  was  absurd,  as  he  had  already  resigned.  His  course 
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was  explained  and  defended  in  an  addreee  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky,  firom  which  we  extract  some  memorable  pasBagee : 

"  The  United  States  no  longer  exists.  The  Union  is  dissolved. 
For  a  time  after  tho  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  States,  and  while 
there  was  a  hope  that  the  ruptnre  might  be  healed,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  Union  was  not  yet  dissolved,  and  snch  was  the 
popition  of  Kentucky  in  dechiring  her  neiitrality  and  offering  her 
iiiediatiou  between  the  contending  parties.  But  time  has  now 
ehij)sed,  and  miglity  events  have  occurred,  whicli  lianisli  from  tlio 
niindri  of  reasoiiabh'  men  all  expectation  of  restoring  the  TJnion. 
Coercion  has  been  tried  aud  has  failed.  The  8outii  has  luubtered 
in  the  field  nearly  as  many  combatants  as  the  Korlli,  and  has 
been  far  more  victorions.  The  fields  of  Manassas  and  Bethel,  of 
Springfield  and  Lexington,  have  marked  with  a  terrible  and  san- 
guinary line  the  division  between  the  old  order  of  things  and  the 
new." 

*'  The  exemption  of  persons  from  ari^t  without  jndicial  war- 
rant,  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  have  his  body  brought  before  a 
judge  to  determine  the  legality  of  his  imprisonment,  tlie  >ccurity 
provided  against  searches  aud  seizure  without  warrant  of  law,  the 
sanctity  of  the  lioiiie,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  speecli  and 
oi'  tlie  press — these  and  every  other  precit)us  right  which  our 
fathero  Buppoised  they  had  loeked  up  in  the  Goustitutiou,  have 
been  torn  from  it  and  bnried  beneath  the  heel  of  military  power. 
The  States  made  the  Constitution,  placed  rigid  boundaries  around 
that  Government,  and  expressly  reserved  to  themsdves  all  powers 
not  delegated.  They  did  notdelegate  to  the  Federal  (jrovemment 
the  power  to  destroy  them — yet  the  creature  has  set  itseh'  above 
the  creator.  The  atrocious  doctrine  is  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent) and  acted  upon,  that  the  States  derive  their  power  from  the 
Federal  Goyerument,  and  may  be  suppressed  on  any  pretence  of 
military  necessity.  The  gallant  little  State  of  Maryland  has  been 
utterly  abolished,  Missouri  is  engaged  in  a  heroic  straggle  to 
j)reserve  her  existence  aud  to  throw  off  the  horrorB  of  martial 
hiw  proclaimed  by  a  subordinate  military  commander.  Every- 
where the  civil  has  given  way  to  the  military  power.  The  fort- 
resses of  the  country  are  filled  with  victims  sdzed  without  warrant 
of  law,  and  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment 
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The  legislators  of  States  and  other  public  officers  are  seized 
while  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  datiee,  taken  beyond  the 
limits  of  tlieir  respective  States,  and  imprisoned  in  the  forts  of 
the  Federal  Government.  A  subservient  CJongrees.  ratifies  the 
ttsnrpatioDs  of  the  President,  and  proceeds  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  History  will  declare  tl^at  the  annals  of 
legiplation  do  not  contain  laws  bo  infamons  as  those  enacted  at  the 
last  sei^sion.  They  sweep  away  every  vestii^e  of  public  and  per- 
sonal liberty,  while  they  contibcate  the  property  of  a  nation  con- 
tairiijig  ten  inillions  of  people.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
it  was  declared  that  the  South  should  be  reduced  to  '  abject  bub- 
mission,*  or  their  institutions  be  overthrown.  Li  the  Senate  it  was 
said  that,  if  necessary,  the  South  should  be  depopulated  and 
re-peopled  from  die  North,  and  an  eminent  Senator  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  President  should  be  made  a  dictator.  This  was 
superfluous,  since  they  had  already  clothed  him  with  dictatorial 
powers.  In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  no  plea  for  die  Con- 
stitution is  listened  to  in  the  Korth ;  here  and  there  a  few  heroic 
voices  arc  feebly  heard  protestino^  acrainst  the  progress  of  despot- 
ism, but  for  t)ic  most  part,  beyond  the  military  lines,  mobs  and 
acarchy  I'ule  the  lionr.'* 

lieferrinor  tho  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  Kentucky,  he 
said:  "  Geii.  Anderson,  the  military  dictator  of  Kentucky, 
announces  in  one  of  his  proclamations  tihat  he  will  arrest  no  one 
who  does  not  act,  write,  or  speak,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Government.  It  would  have  completed  the  idea  if  he  had  added, 
or  think  in  opposition  to  it.  Look  at  the  condition  of  our  State 
under  the  rule  of  our  new  protectors.  They  have  suppressed  the 
freedom  of  speecb  and  of  the  press.  They  seize  people  by  mili- 
tary force  upon  mere  suspicion,  and  impose  on  them  oaths 
unknovrn  to  the  laws.  Other  citizens  they  imprison  without 
warrant,  and  carry  them  out  of  the  State,  so  that  the  writ  of 
hahms  corpm  cannot  reach  thetn.  *  *  *  *  I  will  not  pur- 
sue the  disgraceful  subject.  Has  Iventiicky  passed  out  of  the 
control  of  her  own  people?  Shall  hirelings  of  the  pen,  recently 
imported  from  the  I^orLh,  bitting  in  graud  security  at  the  capital, 
force  public  opinion  to  approve  these  usurpations  and  point  out 
victims!  Shall  Mr.  Lincoln,  through  his  German  mercenaries, 
imprison  or  exile  the  children  of  the  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
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tioDB  of  the  Commoawealtb,  and  compel  our  noble  people  to 
ezhanBt  themselves  in  famishing  the  money  to  destroj  their  own 
freedom?  Kever,  while  Kentucky  remains  the  Kentucky  of 
old  I — ^never,  while  thousands  of  her  gallant  sons  have  the  will 
and  the  nerve  to  make  the  State  sing  to  the  music  of  their  rifles 

The  eloqueiyse  of  these  passages  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
interest  of  the  historicfil  truths  which  they  contain.  As  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  constitutioniil  horesics  at  Washinf^ton,  iind  as  a  pic- 
ture of  tlie  times,  the}'  furnish  a  forcible  lesson,  and  add  another 
to  Mr.  Breckinridi^MVs  fornior  examples  of  manly  protest  a^^ainsl 
the  progietss  of  tyranny.  He  bad  not  lied  from  Kentucky  iu 
any  mean  fear  of  personal  consequences;  but,  obeying  the 
guidance  of  his  principles  and  Bympathies,  he  made  his  choice 
when  there  was  no  longer  room  to  debate  or  to  hesitate,  and 
came  to  the  South  to  offer  his  sword  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which 
he  had  vainly  hoped  Kentucky  would  finally  embrace.  And  yet 
it  was  fortunate  for  bis  personal  safety  that  he  came  within  the 
lines  of  the  South.  Had  lie  lingered  but  a  f&w  days  longer  in 
Kentucky,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  trans- 
ported beyond  the  State,  to  languish  in  some  Federal  fortress 
during  tlie  pleasure  *»f  the  opipressor. 

On  arriving  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Breckinridge  received  the 
coin  mission  of  Bn'i^adier-Groneral,  and  was  appointed  to  take  com- 
luaud  of  a  brigade  of  Kentuckians.  £Qs  record  in  the  Army  of 
the  West  is  distinguished  for  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  personal 
gallantry  in  the  field.  On  the  second  adverse  day  of  Shiloh,  he 
was  posted  with  his  command  so  as  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Confederate  army,  when  it  became  necessary  for  it  to  yield 
the  hard^fought  field.  He  was  approached  by  Gen.  Beauregard, 
who  told  him  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  sacrifice  himself ; 
for,  said  he,  TkU  retreai  must  not  he  a  rmt  /  Yon  must  bold 
tlie  enemy  hack,  if  it  requires  the  loss  of  your  last  man."  "Your 
orders  shall  l>e  executed  to  the  h'tter,"  said  Gen.  Breckinridge 
with  stern  pride.  The  oncTny,  sorely  chastised,  did  not  jnirsne; 
Breckinridge's  jaded  and  decimate<l  command  was  not  ])ut  to 
the  last,  detiperale  trial  of  the  fieid ;  but  the  resolution  of  tlie 
commander  deserves  none  the  1^  praise,  and  thebriet^  emphatic, 
heroic  words  of  his  assurance  to  Gen.  Beauregard  are  none  the 
less  memorable.   In  the  battle  he  was  twice  struck  by  spent  balls. 
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In  July,  1861,  an  expedition  against  Baton  Bouge  was 
entrusted  to  Gen,  Breckinridge,  now  promoted  a  Major-Gencral. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month  he  left  YickBhuig  with  5,000  men; 
bnt  60  reduced  was  his  force  by  dysentery,  that  sconrge  of 
armies,  that  wlien  lie  arrived  at  Baton  Eoiig:e  he  fonnd  that  he 
conld  carry  into  action  not  more  tlian  'j,(!()0  men.  Yet  he  was 
willing  to  risk  a  battle  aij^'ainst  nearly  double  his  own  numbers; 
and  he  telegraphed  to  CJen.  Yan  Dorti  tliat  he  would  undertake 
to  capture  the  garrison,  if  tlie  ram  "  Arkansas "  could  be  sent 
down  to  dear  the  river,  or  divert  the  fire  of  the  gnn-boats.  In 
momentary  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  this  atly,  the  attack  was 
made  on  the  5th  Angnst  It  was  the  desperate  work  of  the  bayo- 
net. Gen.  Breckinridge  led  his  division,  and  his  presence  had  a 
magical  effect  npon  the  men.  There  was  no  danger  he  did  not 
share  with  tibem.  His  tall  form  seemed  ablqnitons — here,  there 
and  everywhere  in  peril,  where  there  was  an  enemy  to  drive  or 
a  position  to  prain,  A  younp:  pon,  Cabell  Breckinridge,  was  in 
the  action  fighting  near  his  lather.  The  General  led  personally 
several  charges,  ami  towards  the  cloge  of  tlie  action,  coming  up 
to  the  4th  and  5tli  Kentucky,  wlio  had  i'allcn  back  utterly 
exhausted,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  one  appealing  look  said, 
in  his  clear,  mnsical  tones :  "  My  men,  charge  I"  The  Kentuck- 
iansmshed  forward  with  a  determination  that  disdained  danger 
and  conld  not  be  thwarted.  The  enemy  was  driven  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  position  where  he  was  first  encountered.  The 
Confederates  had  seized  all  his  camps,  and  forced  him  throagh 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Bnt  in  the  panses  of  the  fight,  when 
the  roll  of  mnsketry  and  the  sharp  crack  of  artillery  were  hnshed, 
all  eare  were  strained  to  catch  some  note  of  intelligence  from  the 
ram  "  Arkansas.'"  Long  since  tlie  should  have  l>een  eniraging 
the  enemy's  gunboats,  which  had  already  poured  a  dreadful  rain 
of  shot  and  shell  into  the  midst  of  Breckinridge's  troops,  lint 
there  was  no  welcome  sound  from  her  guns.  At  last  came  the 
unwilling  thonght  that  a  fatal  accident  had  befallen  her.  "  We 
had  listened,"  says  Gen.  Breckinridge,  *Mn  vain  for  the  gnns  of  the 
*  Arkansas.'  I  saw  aronnd  me  not  more  than  1,000  exhaneted 
men,  who  had  been  nnabte  to  procure  water  since  we  left  the 
Comite  river.  The  enemy  had  several  batteries  commanding  the 
approaches  to  the  arsenal  and  barracks,  and  the  gunboats  had 
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already  reopened  upon  us  with  a  direct  fire.  Under  thc?e  eircnni- 
etances,  although  the  troops  showed  the  utmost  inditlerence  to 
danger  and  death,  and  were  even  reluctant  to  retire,  1  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  pursue  the  victory  i'urther."  Slowly  and  sul- 
knlj  the  men  fell  back,  althoogh  ezpoeed  to  the  heavy  firing  of 
the  gunboats.  About  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  they 
were  halted,  and  the  poor  wearied,  jaded  soldiers  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  to  rest. 

Oen.  Bredrinridge  had  not  accomplished  the  succeas  he  had 
designed  and  desired.  Had  the  "Arkansas"  participated  in 
the  action,  the  victory  wonld  doubtless  have  been  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  war.  Bnt  it  was  an  occasion  of  prond  con- 
gratulation that  the  troops  who  made  the  land  attaclr  Viad  done  so 
well;  and  Gen.  ljreckinrid;j:c,  expressing  his  sense  of  their  gal- 
lant conduct,  wrote:  After  marching  all  night  through  a  coun- 
try debtitute  (tf  water,  you  attacked  an  enemy  superiour  to  yon 
in  numbers,  admirably  posted,  and  supported  by  the  Hre  of  their 
fleet;  you  forced  them  from  their  positions,  taking  prisoners  and 
sevOTal  flags,  kiUing  and  wonnding  many,  destroying  most  of 
their  camps,  and  large  quantities  oi  public  stores,  and  driving 
them  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  their  fleet. 
The  inability  of  the  'Arkansas'  to  reach  the  scene  of  conflict 
prevented  the  victory  from  being  complete ;  but  you  have  given 
the  enemy  a  severe  and  salutaty  lesson^  and  now  those,  who  bo 
lately  were  ravaging  and  plundering  this  region,  do  not  care  to 
extend  their  pickets  beyond  the  sight  of  their  fleet." 

At  Murfrecsboro'  we  find  again  that  record  of  personal  gal- 
lantry which  made  Gon.  Breckinridge  so  remarkable,  and  gave 
him  a  constant  title  to  adiiiiratiou  even  iu  the  story  of  del'eat. 
In  the  first  day's  battle,  when  Boeecrans  rallied  his- centre  and 
crowned  it  with  a  powerful  artillery,  Breckinridge's  division  was 
brought  up  and  formed  for  the  assault  of  the  hill  held  by  the 
enemy.  The  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  under  Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge in  person ;  but  the  Federals,  who  had  recovered  firom  their 
reverses,  and  knew  the  advantages  of  ^e  ground,  poured  in  so 
heavy  a  fire  from  their  powerlhl  artillery,  that  the  Confederates, 
although  evincing  great  bravery,  could  not  stand  against  it,  and 
retired.  Again,  in  the  ''bloody  crossing  of  Stono  Kiver,"  which 
closed  the  third  day's  action,  wa£  Breckinridge  called  to  the  front, 
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and  directed  to  carry  by  assault  the  poeitaon  of  the  enemy.  Again 
the  attack  failed ;  the  enemy'S  artillery  fire  devoured  the  advanc* 
ing  colnmns;  two  thoneand  brave  Confederates  fell  in  less  than 
lialf  an  liour;  but  the  gallant  commander  was  constantly  abreast 
the  storm,  rinsings  ont  the  coninuuid,  "  Up,  my  men,  and  charge." 
It  was  a  g;rand  and  tcrrilde  scene.  The  enemy's  artillery  opened 
a  sweeping  lire  frojn  tlie  ridge;  a  whirlwind  of  niinic  Halls  and 
shot  and  shell  filled  tlie  air ;  and  meeting  and  contending  u  lih 
this  tempest  of  death,  were  shattered  columns  of  devoted  men, 
with  great  gaps  in  their  ranks,  which  they  yet  closed  up  at  the 
word  of  command,  going  forward  firmly,  da^ng  through  sheets 
of  fire,  recoiling,  advancing,  and  anon  swaying  in  the  excitement. 
Again  and  again  they  were  rallied.  Bushing  forward  with 
almost  superhuman  demotion,  completely  enveloped  by  the  tor- 
nado, they  reached  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  coveted  crest, 
but  were  again  repulsed.  Night  at  last  closed  in,  and  the  men 
■were  compelled  to  relinqnish  tho  attempt  to  take  this  stronghold ; 
and  darkness  closed  that  troul)l(.d  day,  and  gave  to  history  one 
of  the  bloodiest  chapters  of  the  war. 

In  th  c  1 » a  1 1 1  e  (")  f  C !  I  i  c  k  a  I  n  a  u  ga ,  B  r  e  c  k  i  n  ]•  i  d  ge 's  d  i  V  i  s  i  1 1 ,  n  1 1 1 )  ( ) e  d 
principally  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  troops,  was  included  in  the 
corps  of  Lieut.'Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  and  encountered  one  of  the 
bloodiest  actions  of  the  day.  In  the  last  charge  it  advanced  with 
intrepidity  nnder  a  severe  fire,  and  dashed  over  the  left  of  the  ene- 
my's entrenchments.  Gen.  Hill  had  ordered  another  Major^General 
to  make  this  attack,  telling  him  that  Breckinridge's  men,  after  the 
severe  action  of  the  rooming,  were  scarcely  in  a  coiDdition  to  make 
another  charge.  The  oflRcer  replied  that  the  orders  given  him  by 
Oen.  Polk  were  to  support  Breckinridge  and  he  could  do  nothing 
else.  Gen.  Hill  at  onco  rode  np  to  Gen.  Breckinridge,  told  him 
of  the  conversation,  an<l  asked  if  liis  troops  were  ready  to  renew 
the  attack.  He  answered,  "yes."  *'WeII  thoi,"  said  Hill, 
"move  promptly,  and  strike  hard."  The  di vision  responded  to 
the  order  with  a  cheer,  moved  off  in  beauiiful  style,  made  a  most 
glorious  charge,  and  soon  had  the  enemy  in  full  retreat 

^0  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1863  constituted  an  inter- 
esting period  in  the  history  of  &e  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
public  mind  was  deeply  cooceroed  at  the  prospect  of  tlie  future, 
especially  with  reference  to  supplies  of  men  and  material  for  the 
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continned  prosecntion  of  tlie  war.  Up  to  tins  time  Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge had  been  constantly  with  tire  armies  of  the  West ;  he  knew 
their  wants,  and  his  brofid  and  enlightened  mind  had  contem- 
plated iin]>ortant  (-liangr?!  in  tlic  luilitarv  j)olicy  of  llie  country. 
His  retl<'('tiuijs  in  this  I'egard  are  very  interesting,  and  show  that 
hib  intelligent  counsel  to  tl»e  liicliuKind  authorities  was  as  valu- 
able as  his  services  iu  the  iield.  In  December,  1SG3,  a  memorial 
was  read  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  signed  by  Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge  and  other  officers  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  It  was  brief 
and  compact,  as  follows : 

"In  the  existing  condition  of  af&irs  it  is  hoped  jonr  honourable 
bodies  will  pardon  the  variance  from  custom  of  addressing  you 
from  the  army.  It  is  done  in  no  spirit  of  dictation,  but  in  the 
conscientious  conviction  that  the  necessities  ofthecounti7  demand 
the  voice  and  labour  of  all,  and  that  delay,  even  for  thirty  days, 
in  enacting  proper  measures,  nniy  nuike  present  disorder?!  incurs 
ble,  and  the  dangers  of  the  moment  omuipotent  for  our  destruc- 
tion. 

"  In  our  opinion,  it  is  essential  to  retain,  fur  the  term  of  dur- 
ing the  war,  without  reorganization,  tlic  troops  now  in  service ; 
to  place  in  service  immediately,  for  the  same  term,  all  other  white 
males  between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  able  to  perform 
any  military  duty ;  to  provide  tor  placing  in  service,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  for  the  same  term,  all  white  males 
between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age;  to  prohibit  substitutes;  to  pi'ohibit  exemption,  except 
for  tiie  necessary  civil  oflices  and  employments  of  the  Coniede- 
rate  States  and  the  several  States  ;  to  prohibit  details,  except  for 
limited  times,  and  for  carrying  on  works  essential  to  tlui  army; 
to  }»rohil>it  dischargep,  except  in  cases  of  permanent  disability, 
from  all  duty  ;  to  ])n)]iiljit  leaves  and  furluuglm,  except  \nnler  uni- 
form rules  of  univeml  application,  based,  as  far  as  practicable,  oa 
length  of  service  and  meritorious  conduct ;  to  prohibit,  to  the  great- 
est extent,  the  details  of  able-bodied  officers  and  men  to  posts,  hos- 
pitals, or  other  interiour  duty,  and  to  place  in  service  as  cooks, 
labourers,  teamsters,  and  hospital  attendants,  with  the  army  and 
elsewhere,  able-bodied  negroes  and  mnlattoee,  bond  and  free. 

"  These  measures,  we  think,  if  promptly  enacted  as  laws,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  organizing  and  disciplining  the  new  material| 
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would  make  our  armieB  invincible  at  tlie  opening  of  tlie  cam- 
paicrn  of  next  year,  and  enable  us  to  win  Ijack  our  lost  territory 
and  conquer  a  peace  before  that  campaign  sliall  be  ended, 

"We  Vieg  further  to  sug^rest  that,  in  our  opinion,  tlie  dissatis- 
faction, ajij.irehended  or  existing,  from  short  rations,  depreciated 
currency,  and  the  retention  of  old  soldier!*  in  service,  might  be 
obviated  by  allowiug  bounties,  with  di&crimiaatioos  in  favour  of 
retained  troops ;  an  increase  of  pay ;  the  commntation  to  enlisted 
men  of  rations  not  issned ;  and  rations,  or  the  valne  thereof,  to 
officers." 

In  the  campaign  of  1864,  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  detached  for 

important  service  in  South-w^tem  Virginia,  commanding  two 
brigades  of  infantry  and  a  battalion  of  artillery.  Having  nnited 
his  forces  with  Imboden's  brigade  of  cavalry,  or  mounted  infantry, 
he  met  and  defeated  Sigel  at  Kew  Market  on  the  15th  May, 
breaking  up  tliis  ]"art  oi'  (rrant's  conibinulion  against  Ivichniond, 
and  j<>i]jiug  Gun.  Lee  at  Hanover  Junction,  as  lie  moved  back 
upon  the  capital.  His  infantrv  then  numbered  lebfe  than  3,000 
muskets,  although  the  enemy,  in  accounting  for  liis  victory  over 
Sigel,  had  put  it  at  15,000 1  In  the  snbseqiient  months  of  this 
year,  Gen.  Breckinridge  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Lynchburg, 
and  accompanied  Gen.  Early  in  his  expedition  towards  "Wash- 
ington and  the  consequent  campaign. 

In  the  last  winter  of  the  war  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War, 
a  post  for  which  be  was  eminently  fit,  and  to  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  been  assigned  when  he  ftr?t  maf^e,  in 
IBfil,  the  unqiuililied  offer  ot'  his  services  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. Brilliant  though  he  was  as  a  soldier,  and  with  a  record 
ol'  scrviceB  tliat  had  traversed  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  tlio 
Conlederacy,  the  character  of  bis  mmd  and  the  experience  of  bis 
life  qualified  him  better  for  the  council  than  the  field ;  and  when 
be  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  people  wondered  that  he  had 
not  been  chosen  such  long  before,  especially  as  this  office,  for 
years,  had  gone  begging,  and  had  been  filled  with  men  who  were 
mere  experiments  on  the  public  confidence.  His  short  term  of 
executive  ( ffire  h\  Fuchmond  was  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and 
was  marked  by  an  infuuon  of  vigour  which  was  gratefully 
noticed  by  intelligent  men,  although  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
Confederacy. 
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Gon.  Breekinridge  accompanied  President  Bavis  in  his  ilight 
from  Kiclimond,  as  one  of  his  small  party  of  personal  adherents ; 
bnt,  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  pereiiaded  by  the  Pres^ident  to  visit 
the  carnp  of  Gen.  Johnston,  and  consult  with  him  on  the  terms 
of  surrender.  Tie  was  present  at  the  famous  eonference  at  Dur- 
Ijam  Station,  when  Gen.  Sherman  offered  eertain  important  truar- 
antiefi  for  the  pacijtication  of  the  country,  which  were  afterwards 
revoked.  He  rejoined  President  Davis  at  Oharlotte,  where  the 
fragments  of  a  few  brigades,  lees  than  800  men,  attended  the 
fugitive  chief  of  the  Confederacy,  determined  to  march,  if  pos- 
sible, to  Gens.  Taylor  and  Forrest^  in  Alabama.  The  force  moved 
through  Sonth  Carolina  with  great  deliberation.  At  Abbeville, 
in  thisBtate,  was  hold  the  last  Confederate  council  of  the  war; 
and  here  President  Davis  exhibited  his  peculiarly  sangnine  tem- 
perament and  his  nttor  want  of  realization  of  the  extremity  of 
his  cause.  A  member  of  the  council  thus  describes  the  pitiable 
sc(7ne :  "Mr.  Davis  desired  to  know,  from  his  brigade  eoni- 
mandei-s,  the  true  spirit  of  the  men.  Ho  presided  himself. 
Besides  Gens.  Breckinridge  and  Bragg,  nooe  others  were  present 
than  the  five  brigade  commander^  Mr.  Davie  was  apparently 
untouched  by  any  of  the  demoralization  which  prevailed — ^he 
was  affable,  dignified,  and  looked  the  very  peivonification  of  high 
and  tfndaunted  courage.  Each  officer  gave,  in  turn,  a  statement 
of  tlie  condition  and  feeling  of  his  men ;  and,  when  urged  to  do 
BO,  declared  his  own  views  of  the  situation.  In  substance^  all 
said  the  same.  They  and  their  followers,  despaired  of  success- 
fully conduetinsT  the  war,  and  doubted  the  propriety  of  prolong- 
ing it.  The  honour  of  the  soldiery  was  involved  in  securing  Mr. 
Davis's  safe  escape,  and  their  pride  induced  tlieni  to  put  oti'  sub- 
inission  to  the  last  moment.  They  would  risk  battle  in  the 
accomplishments  of  these  objects,  but  would  not  ask  their  men  to 
Struggle  against  a  &te  which  was  inevitable,  and  forfeit  all  hope 
of  a  restoration  to  their  homes  and  friends.  Mr.  Davis  declared 
that  he  wished  to  hear  no  plan  which  had  for  its  object  only  his 
safety — iKat  2,500  hrave  men  toere  enough  to  jpfrUong  the  vxur 
untff,  (he  jNmte  had  passed  away^  ami  ihey  teould  then  he  a 
nuckfis  for  Oio>uMmds  more.  H«' urged  us  to  accept  his  views. 
"We  were  silent,  for  we  could  not  agree  with  him,  and  respected 
him  too  much  to  reply.   He  then  said,  bitterly,  that  he  saw  all 
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hope  was  gone — tLat  all  the  Mends  of  the  South  were  prepared 

to  consotit  to  her  degradation.  When  he  arose  to  leave  the  room, 
he  had  li>st  his  erect  bearing,  his  face  was  pale,  and  he  faltered 
SO  mucii  in  his  step  that  he  was  compeUed  to  lean  apou .  Gen. 
Breckinridsre."  * 

At  Wa^liingfon,  Georgia,  the  Brnall  force  of  cavalry  that  yet 
ebcortfcd  what  remained  of  the  Cxai federate  goveruiueiit  divided, 
and  Qm.  Breckinridge,  accompanied  hy  a  few  Kentucky  soldiers, 
took  a  different  route  from  that  fatally  pursued  by  President 
Davis  and  his  party^  He 'had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
when  he  learned  of  the  surrender  of  the  Southwestern  depart- 
ment and  of  the  vicinity  of  a  battalion  of  Federal  cavalry.  Ha 
formed  his  forty-five  men ;  he  told  them  of  his  resolution  to  risk 
an  attempt  at  escape ;  but  he  counselled  them  to  surrender,  for 
ho  wished  them  to  retnrn  to  Kentucky — to  their  homes  and  kin- 
dred. He  forbade  any  effort  to  assist  his  escape.  "I  will  not 
have,"  he  said,  "  one  of  these  young  men  to  encounttir  one  liazard 
more  for  my  sake."  Taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the 
brave  men  who  ha<i  adhered  to  liim  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
bidding  tiicm  return  to  the  loyed  land  of  their  bii'th,  he  went  off 
into  exile. 

At  Durham  Station,  Gen.  Breckinridge  had  been  satisfied  of 
the  termination  of  tlic  war  on  a  basis  that  afforded  no  protection 
to  the  civil  rights  of  those  who  had  participated  in  it  Acting 
on  this  conviction,  he  determined  to  accept  the  alter  native  of 
exile  mther  than  to  incur  proscription  in  his  own  land,  lie  has 
since  the  war  resided  at  different  times  in  Europe  and  in  Canada, 
and  is  reported  to  live  in  circumstances  of  great  poverty.  Fallen 

*  The  account  of  fh&i  eonfeienoe  ebNUOgly  ^i$8j^j»  the  jogtico  of  an  estimate  of 
President  Davis'  character  made  bj-the  auUior  in  aootiiflr  work — "  The  Lost  Oaaaew" 
lu  tlmt  work  {at  page       the  author  wrote : 

**The  epeeidiee  of  tlu»  Freaident  (df^ndedthe  sober  flense  of  tlie  Oonfodentcy ;  md 
it  was  frequently  said  i1<at  ho  attempted  to  blind  the  people  aa  to  the  actual  eonditlon 
of  affairs,  and  never  dealt  witli  thpm  in  a  proper  spirit  of  cmdour.  Bnt  this  estinaato 
ot  President  Davis  is  probably  a  mistaken  one.  He  was  not  insincere }  in  ail  his 
stnoge  and  extniTagaiii  utteranoeB  of  oonfldenoe  he  probablj  believed  wliat  he  epoke ; 
and  to  the  last  he  appears  never  to  have  apprehended  flie  real  aitoatioin.  He  was 
blinded  by  his  own  nntural  tempor ;  in  the  last  moment  he  was  issninp  edirta,  play- 
ifig  with  the  baubles  of  authority,  never  realhung  that  he  was  not  still  the  great 
tribone;  he  was  sustained  by  a  powerfbl  self-oonoeit,  and  a  iwngnina  temperament; 
and  he  went  down  to  nun  wMi  the  fiOet  of  yaniiy  upon  his  eyes." 
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from  his  high  estate  of  worldly  prosperitv,  an  impoverished  wan- 
derer in  foreign  lands,  he  jet  has  an  abiding  love  in  the  hearts  of 
his  <t>nntrymen  and  a  fee  of  glory  which,  though  disputed  now, 
posterity  will  snrolj  render. 

Gen.  "Breckinridge  has  a  striking  and  noble  pi-escnce.  There 
is  no  description  which  fits  his  person  so  well  as  tlie  single  word 
"superb,"  wifli  its  Latin  significance  and  clafiBic  associations. 
Tertect  and  wtll-proportioned  in  all  his  partti,  dignified  without 
a  sign  of  stiffness,  graceful  as  a  woman,  a  veteran  of  society,  and 
a  man  who  for  his  age  has  had  the  largest  polirical  experience  in 
his  generation  in  America,  he  appears  bom  both  to  command 
and  to  please.  A  prominent,  bulging  brow,  with  deep-set  eyes, 
large  and  brilliant,  gives  a  massive  grandeur  to  the  face,  while 
the  lower  features  show  the  chiselled,  clear-cut  marks  of  noble 
blood.  He  was  admired  as  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the 
Confederacy.  Ke  waf5  always  a  favonritc  of  society  ;  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  alway.s  did  and  ^aid  just  what  the  occasion 
demanded  ;  and  in  his  public  specclies  and  addresses,  although  he 
gave  evidences  of  a  great  intellect  and  was  numV)ered  among  the 
orators  of  America,  lie  was  yet  more  remarkable  for  that  nice 
adjustment  of  the  proprieties  which  shows  the  cultivated  scholar, 
and  constitutes  the  perfect  gentleman. 
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CEAPTER  LVl. 

Hte  early  liff?  nn-i  politii'-s. — ftnry  of  thn  fall  nf  N'r-'w  OrloaiiH. — Impnrtanc*e  of  its  line 
of  water-defezuse.— Ci«Q.  XiOTell'a  Iiaada  tied  bjr  red  tope  at  BiGluiioiid.-->Not  to 
be  blamed  for  the  disaster. — ^His  gallant  serrioes  after  tbe  toss  of  Nev  Odeaiw.— 
President  Davis  refiiaes  to  give  him  a  oommand  under  Johnston. 

The  father  of  MansQcld  Lovell  was  a  citizen  of  New  York; 
but  ho  cumc  on  the  maternal  side  from  a  Georgian  family.  He 
was  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  educated  at  West  Point, 
and,  graduating  there,  was  promoted  to  a  fleoond  lieutenancy  in 
the  Fourth  Artillery,  July  1, 1842.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  acted 
as  rn*de-de<camp  toMaj.>Gen.  Quitman,  was  wounded  in  the  i^sault 
of  Gbapultepcc,  and  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meri> 
torious  conduct  in  that  battle.  When  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  North  and  South,  Gen.  Lovell  bad  resigned  bis  comrnip.«ion  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  was  living  in  New  York  eity,  and 
discharging  tlic  iiuties  there  of  deputy  iStrect-Conunissioner.  II© 
determined  to  abundon  his  office,  aud  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  tbe  for- 
tunes of  the  South.  He  had  always  been  a  strong  Democrat,  his 
antecedents  were  Southern,  and  he  bad  been  a  slaveowner  all  his 
life.  In  the  old  army  he  had  made  considerable  reputation  as  an 
artillerist;  and  he  came  to  Richmond  with  high  military  and  polit- 
ical recommendations. 

The  name  of  Mansfield  Lovell  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  astounding  disasters  of  the  war;  and  in  this 
respect  his  reputation  has  suffered  so  unjustly  that  it  is  difficult  even 
now  to  obtain  his  dues,  and  to  recall  the  real  merits  of  the  man. 
That  disaster  was  tbe  fail  of  New  Orleans,  and  its  story  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  war.  Having  obtained  the  commission 
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of  Major-Genera!,  Lovell  assumed  command  of  the  department  of 
Loni.sinna  on  the  18th  Octobei',  1801.  Before  qnittmj?  Yircrinia, 
be  liad  an  interview  at  Fairfax  Court-llousc  with  Geu.  Beauregard, 
to  consult  with  him  ftiid  obtain  the  benefit  of  lii.s  .skill  as  an  engi- 
neer, with  reference  to  the  defences  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  naret  d 
that  it  was  very  important  that  the  cliauuel  of  the  liver  below  the 
city  should  be  obstructed,  and  that  the  safety  of  New  Orleans  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  line  of  imfer-d!^ence. 

But  it  was  with  respect  to  this  critical  part  of  the  defence,  that 
Qen,  Lovell  was  rendered  powerless,  and  his  hands  tied  by  red 
tape  at  Bichmorid.  Secretary  Mallory  of  the  Navy,  insisted  that 
none  of  tlic  matters  belonging  to  that  department  should  pass  out 
of  his  control,  and  when  Gen.  Lovell  applied  for  authority  to  make 
sucli  dispositions  of  the  naval  force  as  he  might  deem  "best  to  aid 
in  the  defence  of  the  city,  he  waa  flatly  refused,  and  told  to  keep 
"within  the  strict  limits  of  his  dut}'',  as  commanding  only  the  army 
at  New  Orleans.  And  even  within  these  limits,  he  wa^  obstructed 
by  the  aathorities  at  Richmond,  who  could  not  be  perauaded  that 
the  city  was  in  any  real  danger,  and  who  indulged  the  &ncy  that  the 
enemy  only  contemplated  an  attack  from  the  uj^per  portion  of  the 
river,  and  that  there  was  to  be  fougbt  the  battle  that  would  decide 
the  tenure  of  the  Missiasippi.  It  was  in  this  fatal  delusion  that 
New  Orleans  was  stripped  of  troops,  to  be  sent  to  Columbus  and 
adjacent  points;  and,  that  while  other  places  on  the  sea-coast  were 
defended  with  ten-inch  columbiads,  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  South  had,  on  her  line  of  defence,  nothing  above  an  eight« 
inch,  and,  on  some  parts  of  it,  no  other  relianee  than  doubla>barrel 
guns  of  the  militia,  and  82-ponnd  earronades. 

Yet  Gen.  Lovell  did  all  that  was  possible.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  interiour  lines  of  fortification  adopted  and  com- 
pleted  by  him  were  %  sufficient  defence  of  the  city  against  a  land 
attack  by  any  force  the  enemy  could  probably  bring.  But  the 
true  danger  lurked  in  another  direction;  and  while  the  New 
Orleans  journals  contained  accounts  of  the  wonderful  preparations 
of  defence,  the  range  of  forts  at  every  few  miles,  the  impassable 
rafts,  the  vast  chains,  the  combinations  of  a  thousand  kinds,  which 
no  enemy  c^iuld  resist,  thej  had  no  idea  of  the  slight  tenure  on 
which  hung  the  fate  of  their  city. 

The  raft— consisting  of  a  line  of  eleven  dismasted  schooners — 
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between  Forts  Jackson  and  St,  Philip,  having  been  broken  by  a 
storm,  it  remained  for  the  enemy  only  to  try  the  problem  that 
"ships  under  steam  can  pass  forts  in  open  channel  and  havini^ 
once  run  the  gauntlet,  they  had  but  littie  to  fear  from  the  GonfederaUi 
naval  structures  in  the  harbour,  as  the  two  iron-dads  which  were 
designed  to  rival  the  exploits  of  the  "  YiiginiarMerrimac  ^  were, 
through  the  almost  criminal  neglect  of  the  Kavy  Department^  eith^ 
uncompleted  or  unserviceable.  This  is  the  whole  stoiy  of  the  New 
Orleans  disaster.  A  few  days*  bombardment  of  two  £>rts,  eighty 
miles  distant^  which  are  not  substantially  injured,  and  in  which 
scarcely  any  lives  are  lost,  and  a  triumphant  Heet  steams  quietly  up 
to  the  city  and  demands  its  surrender  I  The  world  was  Amazed  at 
the  event.  The  Southern  Confederacy  received  a  blow  in  the  fall  of 
New  Orleans  from  which  it  never  recovered.  This  city  was  re- 
gartleJ  the  key  to  the  Valley  of  the  ^lidsissippi,  and  its  posses- 
sion ahiiubtof  vital  consequence,  in  enabling  the  Coufederatesi  to 
preserve  their  hold  upon  the  Trans-Mississippi,  and  obtaia  vast 
supplies  of  grain  and  meat  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  army. 

Gen.  Lovell  was  not  to  be  blamed.  It  was  by  the  incompetency 
of  the  water-defence  that  the  city  was  virtually  sufrendered  ;  and 
Gen.  Lovell  did  all  he  could  do,  which  wiis  to  save  his  little  army 
—less  than  3,000  men — and  stores,  so  as  to  make  renewed  efifortto 
hold  the  Mississippi  Biver  in  another  position.  But  popular 
indignation  in  the  South  demanded  a  victim,  and,  instead  of  being 
intelligi  iitly  directed  against  the  Richmond  Cabinet,  it  sei ml  upon 
the  man  whose  name  was  intimately  connected  with  the  disaster. 
The  appointment  of  Lovell  had  never  been  agreeable  to  tlie  people 
of  New  Orleans,  or  of  his  department.  They  had  murmured  cou- 
stantly  against  him ;  they  did  not  know  him;  they  did  not  trust 
him ;  they  would  have  preferred  Bragg  to  Lovell,  and  Beaure- 
gard to  either.  Now  they  aocoaed  him  as  the  author  of  their 
great  calamity.  There  was  great  injustice  in  this  popular  pas- 
sion ;  and  it  is  only  now,  when  it  is  perceived  how  much  at  vari- 
ance it  is  with  historical  truth,  that  justice  can  be  hoped  for  Gen. 
Lovell,  and  grateful  recognition  of  a  patriotism  which  no  sense  of 
personal  wron^  could  corrupt  or  subdue. 

After  the  tall  of  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Lovell  foui^ht  gallantly  at 
Corinth  and  Coffeevillo ;  and  it  was  he  who  fortified  Columbia. 
He  afterwards  resigned  bis  rank  as  commander  of  the  department^ 
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atlfl  was  rdieved  by  Gen.  Vaa  Dorn.  The  clamour  of  the  people 

still  followed  him,  and  was  only  satisfied  wlien  be  was  withdrawn 
to  comparative  obscurity,  waiting  onlcis,  or  nobly  volunteering^ 
his  services  on  subsequent  batile-tields  of  the  war.  But  it  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  that,  during  this  persistent  iiopular  censure,  (tcii. 
Lovell  enjoyed  for  all  luc  time  the  highest  opinions  and  utmost 
Goafidenoe  of  his  military  superioars,  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Confederacy.  Gen.  Beauregard  vindicated  his  part  of  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  testified  to  its  skill.*  Gen.  Ijee,  a  few 

•  We  give  below  somd  teatimony  of  Gen.  Beauregard  (never  before  published) 
rektiTO  to  the  defence  of  New  Qrleuis,  and  exculpating  Gen.  Lorell  ia  the  court  of 
inquiry  suitDfioned  Id  his  case.  It  is  interesting  as  an  expression  of  ttte  judgment 
n;i<i  skill  of  one  universally  admowledged  the  first  engineer  in  the  amies  of  tbe 

ijoutbern  C3oafedcra<gr. 

QcssnoK. — From  jour  kaov,  ledge  of  tbe  countiy  about  New  Orleans,  aad  the 
poouliaritieB,  would  you  think  it  the  proper  plan  to  concentrate  the  meiii  etrengUi  in 

artil'ery  at  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  in  coniioction  wltti  ol-jptniction?  at  thtit 
potot,  r^tber  tben  to  pdace  the  guns  at  nutoj  poiats  along  tbe  river  wbieb  tbe  eoemy 
would  hare  to  pass  in  suooession  ? 

Airewm.— The  true  plan  ftir  the  defense  of  a  river  from  the  passago  of  steamers, 
etc.,  is,  when  practicnWr,  to  obstruct  its  navigation  vnfh  rnft?,  p:!rri,  torpedoes,  eta, 
at  the  moat  favourable  points  tm  such  obetructiona,  tbeu  to  UeXend  tbe  latter  a 
concentration  of  the  greateat  nnrnher  of  and  heavies^guns  at  one's  command,  separ- 
atmg  them  from  eadi  o&er,  however,  by  traverses,  when  necessary  to  proteot  Ibem 
from  an  enfiladr  fire. 

Such  was  tho  system  proposed  bj  Gena.  Bernard,  Totten,  limors  Cbaee,  I)el»> 
field,  et&,  when  th^  planned  Forts  Jackson  and  8i  Philips  and  the  batteriee  contig> 
uous  to  those  worlcs.  Detached  batteries  are  very  good  when  properly  located  and 
supportcrl,  Atlierwise  they  are  apt  to  be  overpowered  successively  hj  a  naval  attack, 
or  to  be  taken  in  tbe  rear  by  a  land  force. 

It  is  evident  that  smoe  tbe  enemy's  steamers  and  gnnboats  passed  the  conoen* 
trated  fires  of  Forts  Jadcson  and  St  Philips  etc,  eta,  without  mnch  injury,  they 
would  ha  ve  ilom  soorpn  more  pasily  if  our  guns  had  bocn  sCattomd  ovnr  15  milcfi,  from 
those  works  to  New  Orleans.  Moreover,  tbe  river  beiag  very  higii  and  the  country 
between  tiiose  two  points  being  low,  it  coold  easily  have  been  submerged  by  cutUng 
the  levee  at  night  near  any  batteries  which  might  have  been  constructed  along  tbe 
river,  thereby  onttinp:  off  their  erarri^MJS  frotn  succour  or  retreat 

I  Will  remark  that  Furta  Jackson  auU  6t.  Fiiiiip  ^cre  placed  that  low  down  the 
river  to  protect  from  the  enemy^b  depredations  as  nrach  of  the  oountiy  liable  to  colti* 
vatiott  as  practicable,  and  also  to  increase  the  obstecks  to  a  regular  sioge,  rcf^ulting 
fh)in  the  lowness  of  their  sitea,  which  does  not  admit  of  tbe  oonstruction  of  boyaux 
and  parallel^  espedaUy  when  tbe  river  ia  high. 

QoEsnoN.— The  battle  having  been  fought  at  the  fbrts,  and  the  fleet  having 
passed,  do  you  consider  New  Orleans  a  tenabte  military  position—^  its  evacuation 
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days  after  tlie  &li  of  New  Orleans,  wrote  to  bim:  '*I  think  you 
may  confidently  rely  upon  the  jadgment  of  intelligent  and  reflect- 
ing men  for  the  justification  of  yoiir  course,  as  soon  as  the  facts, 
as  they  actually  existed,  shall  be  known."  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston continued  to  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  military  abiliti^ 
that,  "when  he  took  cominand  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  in  1S»>4, 
he  desired  his  services,  and  proposed  to  give  him  command  of  one 
of  the  corps  of  his  army.  But  even  these  high  testimonials  did 
not  suffice  to  restore  Gen.  Lovell  to  the  confidence  of  tiie  people, 
or  to  the  &vour  of  the  Executive.  The  Secretary  of  War  endorsed 
a  disapproval  on  his  application  for  a  command  under  Gen.  John- 

fef  tbd  iiUautry  torce  aeoossaril^  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  wJiea  the  eoei^y  were 
in  ftaU  pouMaioii  of  ihe  river? 

Ambwib.— The  forts  oommandtng  the  river  hnTing  been  pasaed.  New  Orleans 
neoeasariljr  l»v  at  the  mercy  of  the  onomy's'  hen'vr  tnin«  afloaf,  which,  owiog  to  the 
high  stage  of  the  river,  oommaiiUcd  the  bonks  on  both  sides  to  the  swamp  skirting 
the  river  at*  distance  from  one-half  to  one  mile,  ^armyof  SO,OOOmenormoreoould 
not  then  Lave  a&ftid.  the  city  fhyva  deetnuAion.  Whether  the  latter  waa  desirable  at 
the  time,  belore  New  Orleans  had  experieuoed  Butler's  iron  rule,  co«ld  only  have 
been  determiaed  by  the  State  or  Confederate  authorities,  who  should  have  cousid- 
ered  whether  the  destruction  of  so  laxge  a  city  would  have  done  more  injury  to  the 
enemy  than  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  that  to  hun  Baton  Rouge  is  a  better  strategic  point  than  Xew 
Orleans,  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter  would  have  reUeved  him  of  the  neoeflsi^  of 
keeping  a  garrison  of  5^000  or  6,000  men  there  to  guard  it— this  act  would  have  been 
a  iijt  re  enu.iy  hravado,  a  wanton  dpstnietion  n'*  rni  irnmcriPo  amount  of  pr:vat<^  and 
public  property,  whidi  would  have  shaken  at  the  time  the  Confederate  to  its  very 
omtre,  and  thrown  upon  its  Govemmmt  a  helplesa  population  of  about  160,000  son- 
combatants  (men,  women,  and  cbOdien),  to  feed  and  provide  for,  vrtien  already  over- 
borthenrd  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  armies  in  the  field. 

When  the  Russians  burnt  Moscow,  it  waa  for  the  purpose  of  anaihilating  Napo- 
leon'fe  army  of  800,000  or  400,000  men,  which  had  invaded  that  country.  When 
they  again  consented  to  the  alow  but  certain  destruction  of  Bebastopol,  it  waa  to 
prrvrnt  the  allies  from  taking  possession  of  its  immense  docks,  nrsfnals,  military 
Stores,  and  the  fieet  which  had  sought  refuge  under  the  guns  of  its  forts.  The  pos- 
session  of  the  harbour  of  Seboat'ipol  would  also  have  aflbrded  them  a  magnifloent 
base  for  fhturt  operaticna  in  ih-  Oriuifn. 

Aa  T  have  nlnTidy  stated,  ihe  Mwi'^sifipi  River  Ijeing  eztiemd^  lliigh,  the  streets 
of  iJew  Urleaus  could  liave  been  swept  from  one  extremity  to  tbe  other  by  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  or  had  Commodore  Farragut  iwefenred  reducing  tho  place 
to  snbmiauon  without  using  his  guns,  it  would  have  been  only  neoessaiy  to  have 
cat  the  levee  above  nnd  bolow  the  city,  and  the  ivhole  populatmn  woiild  have  been 
utterly  d^enseless  and  in  a  starving  condition  in  a  tew  days.  Without  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ulaaiflsq^pi  Biver,  New  Orleans  is  not  worth  holding  aa  a  military  or 
etrategic  poflilion. 
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stOD,  sayingf  in  bis  opinion  it  would  be  injadioious  to  place  a 

corps  nnder  command  of  Gen.  Lovell,  and  it  would  not  givecon- 
jklence  to  tbc  army.  The  papur  came  back  from  President  Davis, 
endorsed,  '*  Opinion  coucurred  in.'"' 

For  these  unjust  and  cruel  |»reiiidices  there  remains  lor  Gen. 
Lovcll  only  the  satisfaction  ui  nibturj.  Aii  unfortunate  man, 
placed  In  difficnltdes  from  whicb  be  could  not  extricate  bimself ;  a 
sacrifice,  as  many  another,  to  the  faults  and  errours  of  President 
Davis's  administration,  be  cannot  be  judged  harshly,  or  without 
reference  to  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him;  and  no 
account  of  his  military  life  can  deny  his  ingenuity,  his  aotivlty, 
bis  ceaseless  industry,  or  justly  question  his  fidelity  and  earnest 
patriotism  in  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
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CHAPTER  LVn. 

His  capture  of  Federal  troops  ia  Texas  at  the  begmning  of  the  war. — Temporal^ 
Mfmnand  in  Ninth  Yirginia^Aflidgned  to  libe  Tnat»>lCi88i8RippL— Battle  of  ISIk 
Horn. — Correspou'^enee  with  Gen.  Cartis  on  civilized  warfare. — Gen.  Tan  Porn 
cvOBSes  the  Mississippi  Eiirer. — The  Department  of  Lnuisiaoa.— Heroism  of  the 
flrat  defence  of  Ticksborg;* — ^Battle  of  Ooriath.— Ctea.  Yao  Dom  reroored  (nm 
command. — His  reflectkms  on  the  sentence. — His  command  of  cavaliy.— Destroys 
rir^nt'!;  depot  of  supplies  at  TToIiy  %kriiig8.— Dies  by  the  band  of  private  tio* 
lonce.— Uls  geoios  as  a  commander. 

The  career  of  Earl  Yan  Bom  ia  the  war  was  not  well  sustained ; 
hat  it  was  very  brilliant  in  some  of  i^  parts;  and  it  was  termi- 
nated bj  a  painful  and  well-iemembered  tragedy.  He  was  a  native 
of  Fort  Gibson,  Mississippi.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842, 
and  entered  the  Seventh  In&ntry.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  was  promoted  first  lieutenant,  ;Nrarch  3, 1847,  and  was  bre- 
vetted  captain,  April  18, 1M7,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  Cerro-G-ordo.  lie  obtained  another  brevet,  that  of 
major,  at  CoMtreras  and  Churubusco,  and  was  wounded  in  entering 
the  city  of  A[exiL'o. 

The  Slate  of  Texas  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  1st  Feb- 
raarj,  1S61,  and  volunteer  forces  were  at  once  started  to  capture 
the  Federal  garrisons  and  munitions  of  war  within  her  limits. 
Van  Dom,  holding  from  the  State  a  Commission  as  Colonel,  organ* 
ized  an  expedition,  consisting  of  not  more  than  eighty  men, 
which  by  a  brave  enterprise,  on  the  20th  April,  1861,  captured 
the  Federal  steamer.  Star  of  the  West,  in  the  harbour  of  Galves- 
ton,  with  the  troops  on  board  of  her.  Under  cover  of  night  he 
put  off  in  the  lighter  which  had  been  used  in  transporting  the 
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Federal  soldiers;  and,  approaching  the  side  of  the  steamer,  whose 
oommander  thought  he  was  about  to  take  on  his  own  men,  the 
band  of  daring  Texans,  swifb  as  lightning,  were  over  the  bul- 
warks, and  in  instant  possession  of  the  vesseL  Kot  Batigfied  with 
this  exploit,  Col.  Van  Dorn,  collfcting  n  larger  number  of  volun- 
teers, proeeeded  by  water  to  Saluria,  and  on  the  24th  April, 
anchored  within  sight  of  the  schooners  having  on  board  United 
States  troops  to  the  iintnber  of  400  or  50(',  under  cotnniand  of 
Major  Siblej.  A  suinniuns  to  Burreiider  was  obevcd  ;  and  the 
ofiSoers  were  released  on  parole  and  the  men  oa  their  oatlis  not 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

These  early  exploits  in  Texas  obtained  considerable  fame  for 
Yan  Dorn,  and,  when  he  offered  his  services  at  Bichmond,  he  was 
commissioned  a  Major^General.  He  had  a  temporary  command  in 
Gen.  Beauregard's  army  ato  the  battle  of  Manassas ;  bat  when 
that  army  was  re-organized,  Yan  Dorn  was  sent  West,  and  assumed 
command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  which  comprised 
the  larger  part  of  the  States  of  Missonri  and  Arkansas,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  as  far  soiuh  as  Red  Jiiver,  and  the  Indian  territory 
w^t  of  Ariiansas.  In  this  depnrtnient  lie  cooperated  witli  (xeii. 
Price,  and  in  conjunction  with  bis  forces  fought  the  brilliant  but 
fruitless  battle  of  Elk  Horn. 

Before  this  battle.  Gen.  Yan  Dorn  had  meditated  an  expedition 
by  which  he  hoped  to  capture  St  Louis.  But  while  at  Focahon* 
tas,  Arkansas,  he  received  a  despatch  £rom  Gen.  Price,  informing 
him  that  the  enemy  had  forced  McOulloch  and  himself  oat  of 
Missouri,  down  into  Boston  Mountains,  where  the  two  Confederate 
ibrces  lay  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  without  oodperation, 
and  without  the  recognition  of  a  common  head.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Gen.  Yan  Dorn  n5:snmin{2;  command,  which  he  did,  riding 
across  Arkansas  to  h'oston  Mountains,  aecomjianied  only  by  Lis 
chief  of  staff  and  a  single  aide ;  and,  on  reaching  there,  he  imme* 
diat^ly  reorganized  the  army  into  a  division  of  cavalrv,  under 
Mclutobb,  and  two  corps  of  iufautry  and  artillery  under  Price  and 
McCuUoch.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  the  subordinate  commanders  and  the  troops  had 
been  in  a  better  condition  of  discipline,  a  complete  surprise  of  the 
force  of  Oen,  Curtis  would  have  been  eflected,  and  the  Federal 
army  beaten  in  detail. 
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The  following  oorTespoadence  between  the  commanders  of  the 
two  armies  oonaeqaent  on  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  is  interesting  as 
a  oommentarj  on  the  text  of  "  rebel  barbarities ; "  and  the  reader 
will  notice  the  honourable  and  chivalrous  terms  of  Gen.  Van  Dom's 
reply  on  the  sabject,  characteristic  of  himself  and  faithful  in  its 
representation  of  the  trne  spirit  of  the  South : 

HSAOQtrABIUBS  TRAHS-MiaSaBIPPI  DiSTBtar,  Maidl  9,  1862. 

lb  ihe  Chmmandmg  Officer  of  the  United  SUKtes  Foreea  on  Sugar 
Oredtf  Arhznsas: 

Sir: — ^In  aooordanoe  with  the  usages  of  war,  I  have  tLe  lionour 
to  request  that  you  will  permit  the  burial  party  whom  1  seud  from 
this  army,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  collecting 
and  interring  the  bodies  of  the  officers  and  men  who  fell  during 
the  engagement  of  the  7ili  and  8tli  inst. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Earl  Yah  Don^ 
Major- Gemral  Commaruiing  Army, 

HtASQlTABnaS  ASMT  or  fH-E  Somi-TTr^T  ) 

Pba  itoOB,  Alareli  0.  1862.  J 

Ikirl  Van  Dom^  Commanding  Oonfidaul/e  Forces: 

Sir  : — ^The  General  commanding  is  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
9th,  saying  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war,  you  send 
a  party  to  collect  and  bury  the  dead.  I  am  directed  to  say  all  pos- 
sible facilities  will  be  given  for  burying  the  dead,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  interred.  Quite  a  number  of  your  surgeons 
have  fallen  into  our  "hands,  nnd  are  permitted  to  act  under  parole; 
and,  under  a  General  Order  from  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck,  further  liberty 
will  be  allowed  tliem,  it'  such  accommodations  be  reeiprocated  by 
3-0U.  The  General  regrets  that  we  find  on  the  battle-iield,  eou- 
trary  to  civilized  warfare,  many  of  the  Federal  dead  who  were 
tomahawked,  scalped,  and  their  bodies  shamefully  mangled,  and 
expresses  a  hope  that  this  important  struggle  may  not  degener- 
ate  to  a  savage  warfare.  By  order  of 

S.  B.  OUBTIS, 

Br^ttfUer-Oeneral 

T.  J.  HcKiKSWT,  Acting  AsBistant  A^jntBst-QeneraL 

The  following  communication  was  reodved  firom  Yan  Dora,  in 
response  to  the  above: 
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Yi»  BuBur,  Ask.,  Ifardi  14^  1863. ) 

General: — T  am  instructed  by  Miy.-Geii.  Van  Dorn,  com- 
manding this  district^  to  express  to  you  his  thanks  and  gratifica- 
tion on  accomit  of  the  coiirtepy  extended  by  yourself  and  the 
officers  under  your  coramand,  to  the  burial  party  sent  by  him  to 
your  camp  on  the  9th  inst. 

He  is  pained  to  liear  from  your  letter,  brought  to  him  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  party,  that  the  remains  of  some  of  your 
soldiers  liave  been  reported  to  you  to  have  been  scalped,  toma- 
hawked, and  otherwise  mutilated. 

He  bop^  you  have  been  misinformed  in  regard  to  this  matter — 
the  Indians  who  formed  part  of  his  forces  having  for  many  years 
been  regarded  as  civilized  people.  He  will,  however,  most  oor> 
dially  unite  with  you  in  repressing  the  horrours  of  this  unnatural 
war;  and  that  yon  may  cooperate  with  him  to  this  end  more 
effectually,  he  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  many  of  our  men,  who 
surrenderod  themselves  prisoners  ot'  war,  were  reported  to  bim  as 
haviriLr  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  iJicir  captors,  who  were 
alleged  to  be  Germans.  The  Genend  commanding  feels  sure  that 
you  will  do  your  part,  as  he  ^vill,  in  preventing  such  atrocities  in 
future,  and  that  the  perpctral*)rs  of  them  will  be  brought  to  justice, 
whether  German  or  Choctaw. 

The  privileges  which  you  extend  to  our  medical  officers  will 
be  reciprocated,  and  as  soon  as  possible  means  will  be  taken  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

J>,  H.  Maubt,  A,A.G. 

From  the  battle-field  of  Elk  Horn,  Gen.  Van  Dom  retired  to 
Yan  Buren,  where  he  relitted  his  army.    Perceixnng  that  the  enemy 

could  Rccornplish  nothing  more  m  Arkansas  at  that  time,  and  ap- 
preciating ihe  importance  oi'  coni.-eniialing  llic  Confederate  armies, 
he  proposed  to  add  his  iurce  to  the  coiiunatid  of  Gen.  A.  S.  John- 
ston, on  the  other  side  of  ihc  Mississippi  River.  He  made  the 
offer  to  Qen.  JohuiitoD,  and  almost  simultaneously  rec(^ivcd  front 
that  commander  a  general  order  to  undertake  the  movement^  if 
practicable.   When  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  Van  Dom 
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had  the  position  of  a  sort  of  yiceroji  Gonnnanding  the  yast  region 
of  the  Trans- Mississippi,  with  all  its  resources  for  war  yet  nude- 
veloped,  the  action  hj  which  he  sought^  from  conviction  of  the 
true  intere^jts  of  the  country,  to  surrender  a  position  so  important 
and  great,  and  become  corps  or  division  commander  in  another 
army,  furnished  a  rare  instance  of  self-abnegation,  and  shows  an 
honesty  of  purpose  much  to  be  commende  l.  ]h'  af  pliod  himself 
with  nil  di!i^r*^nce  to  effect  t!ie  meditated  junction  willi  Johnston, 
and  was  anxious  to  do  so  before  a  decisive  battle  was  ibught.  His 
troojis  were  moved  irom  Van  Burtai  to  Mempliis  with  great  dis- 
patciii  but  the  2d  Texas  regiment  was  the  oniy  portion  of  his 
army  that  reached  Corinth  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  Shortly  thereafter  Gen.  Tan  Dom  joined  Beauregard, 
adding  15,000  effectives  to  his  army. 

In  June,  1862,  Gen.  Van  Dom  was  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Lovell,  to  command  the  Department  of  Louisiana;"  and  on  as- 
suming command,  he  published  an  order  advising  "all  persons 
living  within  eight  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  remove  their 
families  and  servants  into  thu  interiour,  as  it  was  the  intention  to 
defend  the  Bej>artment  to  tlie  last  extremity."  Tlic  most  brilh'ant 
service  of  his  militurv  lite,  rendered  in  this  departrjient,  was  tije 
first  successl'ul  defence  of  Yieksluirir,  whieh  obtained  for  it  the  title 
of  "the  heroic  city."  The  fvirtilieatn »ns  around  \"iek.sburg  had 
not  been  commenced  until  live  davs  after  the  fall  of  ISew  Orleans. 
The  enemy  commenced  bis  bombardment  in  the  last  days  of  May, 
1861,  and  continued  it  at  intervals  for  two  months,  at  one  time 
concentrating  the  fire  of  more  than  forty  vessels  of  war  and  mortar- 
boats.  The  following  passionate  address  of  Qen  Van  Dom  to  his 
troops  shows  the  spirit  that  animated  the  defence : 

Headquabtdbs  Yioksbdho,  Jane  28,  1862. 

Defenders  of  Yicksburg: — The  enemy  are  attempting  to 
destroy  this  beautiful  city,  and  a  heroic  people  have  detennined  to 
sacriliee  it  rather  tlian  give  it  np  to  the  iiivaiiers  of  their  homes. 

It  mav  be  erii-siilerc-d,  thiTeforc,  in  ruins,  for  it  iniiv  be  battered 
down  and  burnt  up,  l>ut  tiic  earth  it  stands  upon  is  ours,  and  will 
never  be  given  up.  The  shot  and  shell  now  playing  through  these 
streets,  through  lovely  villas,  and  sacred  churches,  and  deserted 
homes,  are  but   sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 
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The  contest  will  commence  when  the  enemy  attempts  to  put 
his  foot  upon  oar  soil.  Stand  coolly  by  yonr  guns,  and  deliver 
your  fire  only  when  he  copies  too  near. 

Eabl  Yak  Dork,  Jfajor-Oeneral  Cbmmandinff. 

The  enemy  abandoned  this  first  attempt  on  Yioksbni^,  aft^ 
the  Confederate  ram  "Arkansas**  succeeded  in  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  whole  upper-fleet,  and  arrived  safely  under  the  batteries 
of  the  city.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  congratulated  his  troops,  entitled 
Ticksburg  as  invincible,  and  wrote  in  his  rhetorical  way :  "AVbeii 
the  euemjf  is  luadler  of  the  great  river  that  flows  at  jour  feet,  and 
which  has  become  the  eternal  custodian  of  your  names  and  glory, 
every  wave  that  ripples  by  its  shores  will  crimson  with  your  blood, 
and  every  hill  that  looks  down  upon  it  will  be  the  sepulchre  of  a 
thousand  freemen."  *  He  never  lived  to  see  the  sequel 

It  was  said  of  "  the  heroic  city"  that  she  had  furnished  twenty- 

*Tho  foUowiog  Uqcs  oq  the  defeooo  of  Yicksburg  were    dedicated  with  respect 
Qnd  tkdnlratum  to  Il«i{.-Geiii.  Eail  Taa  IH»q:**— 
IVir  siz^  days  and  upwards 

A  storm  of  ?!hr'l  and  shot 

Bained  round  as  in  a  flaming  shower^ 

Bat  still  ve  Mtared  lurtl 
"IT  thfi  noble  <Aty  perish," 

Oar  grand  younf^  leader  said, 
"  Let  ihs  only  wall  tlte  foe  ahall  scale 
Be  nunpeita  of  thedeadi" 

for  sixty  days  and  upwuda 

The  eye  of  hearen  waxed  dim,- 
Atul  even  throngboat  God's  holy  mom, 

O'er  Christians'  prayer  and  hTlDD, 
Arose  a  bisaing  tumuli^ 

As  if  the  flenda  of  air 
Strove  to  engulf  the  Toioe  of  (Uth 

In  the  ahrieka  of  their  despdr. 

There  waa  wailhig  in  the  houses, 

There  wa?  treiriMiug  on  the  marts. 
While  the  tempest  laged  and  thundered, 

Ifid  the  aikiit  thiiU  of  hearts; 
But  the  Laid,  oar  shield,  was  with  os^ 

And  ere  a  month  had  sped, 
Our  very  wom^  walked  the  atroets 

With  soaroe  one  throb  of  dread. 
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three  full  companies  of  volanteers  daring  the  first  year  of  the  war ; 
that  she  had  also  volaatarily  oontributed  as  much  money  to  carry 
OQ  the  war  as  any  dty  of  equal  population  in  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy ;  and,  lastly,  that  she  bad  conquered  and  driven  bapk  two 

combined  Federal  fleets,  one  of  which  conquered  and  subdued 
New  Orleans,  the  Lirf^ost  city  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  other 
the  rising  and  prosperous  city  of  Memphis.  It  was  in  fact  Vicks- 
bnrg  that  gave  the  lesson  to  the  Soathern  Confederacy  that  iron- 
clad guu-boats  were  not  invulnerable. 

Gen.  Van  Dorn's  happy  and  brilliant  fortune  at  Yicksburg  did 
not  follow  him  to  the  field.  When  Bragg  made  his  famous  cam- 
paign into  Kentucky^  in  1862^  Gen.  Van  Dom  was  left  to  take 
care  of  the  enemy  in  West  Tennessee,  and  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber be  fi>aght  the  battle  of  Corinth.  Here  he  Med  to  carry  the 
strong  works  of  the  enemy,  and  was  censured  for  the  desperate- 
ness  of  his  enterprise  and  a  want  of  proper  combination  in  the 
attack.  His  sentence  for  that  misadventure  was  severe.  He  wrote 

And  the  little  chfldiea  gamboled — 
Their  faces  purely  nuaed, 

Juat  for  a  "wonderinf!:  moment, 

Aa  ih9  kuge  bombs  whirled  and  blazed! 
Then  taming  v/i&k  sflveiy  lau^^ter 

To  the  spCKU  that  dilldren  lore^ 

Thrioe  mailed  in  the  swept,  insHnctiv©  IbODgbti 
That  tiie  good  (iod  watched  ^)om 

Tot  tho  hailing"  bolts  fell  fastpr 

Ftom  scores  of  flame-clad  g}ilp% 
And  above  na  denser,  darker, 

Ozew  the  conflict's  ecl^iBe, 
Till  a  solid  cloud  closed  o'pr  us, 

like  a  type  of  doom  and  ire, 
Wlranoe  ahot  a  thouaand  qaiTering  tongues 

Of  forked  and  vengefnl  fire. 

But  the  tittseen  lutnds  of  angela 
Theae  death-ebafts  warned  aaide^ 

And  the  dove  of  heavenly  mercy 

Buled  o'er  the  battle  tide; 
In  the  houaes  ceaaed  the  vsdfing; 

And  tbroug^  the  war-scarri  d  itiarts 
The  peopli?  strode  with  the  steps  oSiango 

To  the  music  in  their  hearta. 
Colombia,  &  a,  Auguat  6,  1862. 
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of  it:  "The  attempt  at  Corinth  has  &iled|  and  in  oonseqaenoe  I 
am  condemned,  and  have  been  superseded  in  my  command.  In 
my  zeal  for  my  couotrj,  I  may  have  ventured  too  fitr  with  inade- 
quate means,  and  I  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  whom  I 
serve.  Yet  I  feel,  if  the  spirits  of  the  gallant  dead  who  now  lie 
bc-ncatii  the  batteries  of  Corinth  sec  and  juilgc  the  n^otives  of 
men,  they  do  not  rebuke  ine.  I'or  there  is  no  stin,<^  in  my  conBcience, 
nor  docs  retros|ieetiou  admonish  im  of  error,  or  of  a  disregard  of 
their  valued  lives." 

The  true  history  of  the  attack  on  Corinth  fhmishes  much 
excuse  for  Gen.  Tan  Dorn,  so  far  as  it  appeaiB  that  he  made  the 
attempt  with  inadequate  means.  In  the  month  of  August  he  had 
endeavoured  to  get  Gen.  Price  to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  Corinth, 
when  the  combined  force  would  have  been  30,000  men,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  success.  But  Price,  under  the  orders 
received  from  Gen,  Bragg,  could  not  make  the  junction  until  the 
battle  of  luka  was  fought,  and  by  that  time  the  combined  forces 
had,  from  various  causes,  been  reduced  to  about  17,000  men.  The 
Federal  eommander,  (jeneral  Grant,  had  about  30,000  men  in 
the  weirks  of  Coriuth,  lu'sides  the  corps  under  Ord,  which  Gen. 
Maury  fought  at  the  Uutchie  Bridge,  which  was  reported  12,000 
strong.  The  consequenoe  of  an  attempt  against  these  odds  was 
a  bloody  field  and  a  disastrous  repulse. 

But  Van  Bom's  services  in  the  war  did  not  cease  at  Corinth ; 
and  with  a  diminished  command,  mostly  cavalry,  he  performed 
several  exploits  in  the  following  winter  of  the  war,  the  most  adven- 
turous and  valuable  of  which  w^is  the  destruction  of  the  grand 
depot  of  Grant's  army  at  Holly  Springs,  Hissismppi.  On  the 
Idth  December,  1862,  he  approached  the  town.  The  pickets,  if 
there  were  any,  ^ave  no  alarm,  and  whilst  a  brigade,  stationed 
on  rising  srroundt,  aeted  as  a  reserve,  Van  Dorn  dashed  into  the 
place  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  Little  resistance  was  attemjited. 
A  few  of  the  Federal  eavah-y  escaped,  but  the  nuijority  of  the 
garrison  of  upwards  of  a  iliousaud  men  surrendered.  Col.  Mur- 
phy was  taken  prisoner,  and  most  of  the  Federal  officers — sur- 
prised  in  the  houses  in  which  they  were  lodging — were  marched 
off  in  8Uj(Xiiee»OYi  to  Ysin  I>om*s  temporary  headquarters,  and, 
with  their  men,  paroled.  An  eye-witness  of  the  confusion  and 
hunt  after  concealed  officers  describes  some  ludicrous  soraes.  One 
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ladjr  said :  "  The  Federal  oommandant  of  the  post  is  in  my  house ; 
oome  and  catch  him  and  a  search  was  instituted,  but  without 
success,  when  the  woman  insisted  that  he  was  there,  concealed ;  and 
finally,  after  much  ado,  the  unhappy  Col.  Murphy  was  pulled  out 
from  under  his  bed,  and  presented  him^lf  in  his  nocturnal  habili- 
ments to  his  captors.  The  Provost-Marshal  was  Siho  taken,  and, 
addres'sin^  Gen.  Van  Durn,  said  :  "  "Well,  General,  you've  trot  us 
fairly  this  time.  I  knew  it.  I  was  in  my  bed  with  my  wile  when 
I  heard  the  firingr,  and  I  at  once  said :  '  Well,  wife,  it's  no  use  closing 
our  eyes  or  hiding  under  the  clothes,  we  are  gone  up.'"  After 
the  captures  commenced  the  war  of  destruction.  Vast  aocaiauUi- 
tions  of  flour,  cotton  and  stores  of  all  sorts  were  burned,  the  rfuU 
way  was  torn  up,  the  station  and  locomotives  set  on  fire,  and  at 
length,  the  flames  spreading  to  a  building  used  as  a  magazine, 
caused  it  to  blow  up,  and  led  to  the  demolition  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  town. 

On  the  8th  May,  1863,  the  career  of  Gen.  Van  Dom  was  ter- 
minated, and  the  commander,  who  had  so  often  braved  death  in 
bis  country's  service,  fell  by  the  hand  of  private  violence.  He  was 
shot  dead  by  Dr.  Peters,  a  ciiizeu  of  Maury  county,  Tenness'H*. 
The  conunon  story  of  the  ncM'spapers  woA  that  tiie  unhappy  coin- 
niaudcr  had  boeu  surj^rispJ  with  Mrs.  Peters  in  a  private  room  at 
bis  headquarters,  in  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  dis- 
honour of  her  husband,  who  took  his  vengeance  on  the  spot.  It 
is  not  our  office  or  inclination  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  domestic 
tragedy.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  staff  officers  of  the  de^ 
ceased  General  published  a  card  in  the  newspapers,  questioning 
the  common  rumour,  and  suggesting  the  belief  that  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  private  enemy,  who,  as  he  had  before  the  act  very  well 
prepared  his  means  of  escape,  might  also  have  provided  a  story  of 
justification.  The  homicide  escaped  into  the  federal  lines,  and 
was  never  broutrht-  to  trial. 

The  career  of  Gen.  Van  Dorn  was  scarcely  a  just  test  of  hia 
merita  as  a  commander.  That  lie  did  have  some  of  the  besi  gifts 
of  a  good  General  is  apparent,  despite  the  disavSters  that  clouded  his 
reputation,  and  drove  too  readily  from  the  public  mind  the  happier 
records  of  his  life.  The  excuse  of  bad  luck  is  not  easily  admitted 
into  the  judgments  of  history ;  but  Van  Dom  was  so  plainly  a  suf- 
ferer from  circumstances  that  it  may  be  pleaded  in  his  behalf  with 
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some  effect.  He  never  gave  ivaj  to  disaster,  aod  he  had  that  fine 
courage  which  draws  new  inspirations  from  misfortune.  His  extri- 
cation of  his  army  from  the  forks  of  the  Hatchie,  after  its  defeat  at 
Corinth  on  the  previous  day,  with  22,000  men  under  Bosecrans 
attacking  his  rear,  and  12,000  under  Ord  attacking  his  flank,  was 
a  remarkable  instance  of  resource,  energy,  and  unconquerable 
pluck.  But  it  was  as  a  commander  of  cavalry  that  Yan  Dom  was 
in  his  best  element.  His  small,  lithe  fif^ure  was  an  embodiment  of 
grace  and  activity ;  his  eyes  struck  lire  into  men,  and  could  yet 
speak  eloquently  the  tenderest  language  of  love;  he  had  a  brilliant 
and  sentimental  courage.  A  gallant  com]:>anion-in-arms  writes: 
*'Gen.  Win  Dora  was  the  most  daring  man  I  ever  knew.  He 
loved  danger  for  its  own  sake ;  he  rqjoiced  in  the  smoke  and  tumult 
of  battle;  there  his  blue  eyes  blazed,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  he 
appeared  the  impersonation  of  animated,  high,  exulting  courage. 
Withal,  he  was  kind,  gentle,  and  thoughtful  of  others.  He  was 
incapable  of  a  warm  feeling  of  enmity,  or  of  envy,  or  of  personal 
resentment  His  ear  and  hand  were  open  to  every  appeal  to  his 
humanity,  and  no  unprotected  being  failed  to  find  iu  him  a  friend." 
It  may  be  added  that  his  great  virtne,  courage,  was  excessive,  and 
ran  into  sometliing  like  a  defect.  If  anytliing  brilliant  wa.s  before 
his  eyes,  he  could  not  see,  or  cstinmie  justly  the  diliicultiea  which 
lay  between  him  and  his  prize.  He  was  impatient  of  success,  which 
he  yet  desired  iu  a  higher  sense  than  personal  gratification;  and  in 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  fought  for,  he  was  as  unsdfish  as  he 
was  brave. 
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CHAFTBB  LVIIL 

Early  romauoe  of  lus  life. — Hia  Sams  as  a  hunter  aod  puraeer.— Service  ia  the  Tcxau. 
war  of  indepeadenoe.— Battle  of  San  Jadnto.— Ibe  ICezioan  War. — ^Adventtae 
at  Bueua  Ylsta. — Appointed  United  States  "Marshal  for  Texas. — ITIh  life  in  TTash- 
iogtckit  Ciij. — Uia  appearauos  and  manuers  at  tl»  oapitaL^Siektiona  to  President 
BuchauaiL— Sris68  tiie  property  and  anna  of  United  fltatea  at  San  Antonia— 
Surrender  of  Qen.  Twigge^McCnllook's  conmiand  in  the  Indian  Territory.— IGQa 
part  ill  Price's  Mis^Duri  oampalgn. — ^Defeota  of  hia  military  diaraeter.— KiDed  in 
the  battle  of  Elk  Hotm. 

The  life  of  Benjamin  MoOallocb,  anteriour  to  the  war,  was  of 
singular  interest  It  illastrated  mnoh  of  the  romance  of  the 
American  firontier.  Living  almost  constantly  on  the  limit  of  the 
American  settlements ;  remarkable  for  his  singular  capacities  for 
Indian  warfare;  following  tlie  track  of  adventure  with  wild  cour- 
age and  hardihood,  he  had  already  made  a  name  for  history,  and 
was  pointed  out  as  one  of  those  fanious  adventurers  whose  lives 
were  in  transition  between  the  backwoods  and  the  present  stan- 
dards of  civilization.  He  had  originated  the  name  of  "Tex:ia 
Eanger,"  and,  with  Walker,  Hujs,  and  Chevallie,  had  given  it  a 
world-wide  renown.  Tweatj-six  years  before  he  drew  his  sword 
for  Southern  Independence  he  had  served  in  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto ;  had  afterwards  passed  his  time  on  the  Texan  frontier  in  a 
succession  of  hardships  and  dangers;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Mexican  War,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Buena  Yisto,  he  had  received 
the  public  and  official  thanks  of  Gen.  Taylor  for  his  heroic  condact 
and  services.  A  career,  running  through  scenes  so  remarkable  and 
extemye,  may  be  trcwed  with  interest  from  it,  commencoment. 

The  Buhject  of  oar  sketch  wa??  born  in  Rutherford  connty,  Ten- 
nessee, about  the  year  1814;.   His  lather  was  aide-de-camp  to  Qen. 
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Coliee,  and  served  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  Creek  war,  fightint^ 
at  Talladega,  Tallahasf^ee,  and  the  Horse  Slioe  Bend,  and  exhibit- 
ing that  reckless  daring  which  is  peculiarly  efficient  against  savages, 
and  which  since  rendered  his  son  so  &mou3.  Young  McGuUoch 
was  fourteen  years  old  when  his  father  removed  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  and  settled  in  Dyer  county.  This  neighbour- 
hood was  then  a  wilderness,  covered  with  swamps  and  dense  for- 
ests^ and  infested  by  wild  animals.  The  principal  meat  of  the 
settlers  was  what  was  obtained  in  the  chase. 

Qen  HcCulloch  acquired  here  his  first  fruits  of  fame,  and 
became  renowned  throughout  the  settlement  as  an  expert  and  suc- 
cessful hunter.  A  j^outh  f'pcnt  in  such  occupations  could  not  fail 
to  kindle  a  love  of  enterprise  and  roving  adventure  in  the  bosom 
ot  the  ardent  Tennesseean.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  set  out 
for  St.  Louis,  to  join  a  comjcmy  of  trapptTs  on  ihcir  way  to  the 
liocky  JSdouutaios.  Much  to  hia  disappoinlnieut,  he  arrived  in 
that  city  after  the  expedition  had  started.  He  then  applied  for 
admission  into  a  company  of  Santa  F6  traders ;  but  here  again  he 
was  unsuccessful,  as  their  number  was  complete.  He  returned 
home,  yet  xdierishing  there,  until  other  and  greater  opportunities^ 
his  resolution  to  seek  his  fortune  in  distant  and  dangerous  lands. 
The  erection  in  Texas  of  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Mexico 
arot^d  his  spirit,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  danger  and 
adventure  which  he  coveted.* 

*A  friend  relates  tihe  Mowing  iuterestiag  ctroamBtaiioe  attending  UoOulloch'a  joor* 
Qcj  to  T>  xas — showing  how  at  least  one  <^  Ilia  diaiq^pointmenka  piored  Ins  good  for- 
tune, aad  was  tunied  to  hia  mMjt. 

"Soon  after  hia  arrival  borne,  IfoOullocli  called  on  OoL  David  Crockett,  who  was 
making  np  an  expedition  to  go  to  TMcm,  and  take  part  in  ihe  revolution  that  had 
then  broken  out  rsg'ainRt  the  authority  of  Mexico.  The  whole  southwest  nt  thnt  timo 
was  alive  with  ajmpathj  for  the  Tezaas,  and  numbers  were  dail^  flocking  to  their 
atandard.  UcCnlloob  a^^eed  to  tuooompmy  OoL  Orockett  om  hia  expedition.  Naoog' 
dochea  had  been  appointed  as  the  residozvous,  and  ti»  dutstmaa  of  1836  was  named 
as  the  day  for  the  mr-eting.  when,  aa  *01d  Davy"  said,  th^  were  to  makft  their  fhriist- 
maa  dinner  off  the  hump  of  « IniflUa  By  aome  miadhance  MoOuUodi  did  not  arrive 
until  tiie  January  following,  and  finding  the  party  gone,  he  proceeded  alone  to  the  riror 
Brezos,  whi^re  he  waa  taken  very  01,  and  did  not  recover  uutQ  ete  tilie  fall  of  the 
Alamo.  Hia  diaappointment  was  very  creat  rvt  not  Vje'n^  nhl;>  to  join  the  gallant 
band  of  patriots  at  the  time;  but  it  afterwards  proved  very  fortunate  for  liiui.  Col. 
Travis,  in  whose  oommand  he  would  have  been,  after  having  auatauied  a  siege  for 
thirteen  days,  with  only  one  bundled  and  eight  Texaoa  against  Santa  Anna's  army, 
M  vith  his  brave  little  band,  having  prevtoualy  killed  itjne  hundred  of  the  enemyl " 
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He  entered  the  Texan  artin-  a-s  a  private,  joining  it  at  Gra^ 
Plant,  where  it  had  assembled  under  Gen.  Houston.  lie  was  at- 
tached to  an  artillery  company,  in  which  he  renmiacJ  until  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  where  Santa  Anna  waa  made  prisoner,  and 
bis  army  of  1,500  killed  or  captured.  He  panic  ipated  in  that 
famous  struggle,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  gun  on 
the  right.  There  were  two  guns  on  that  field,  known  as  "th^ 
Twin  Sisters,"  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Isaac  N.  Moreland,  of 
Georgia,  These  guns  sabseqnentlj  fell  into  tlic  liamls  of  tlic  Mexi- 
cans, bat  were  eventually  recaptured  and  left  at  New  Orleans, 
where  they  remained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Texan  government  by  the  State  of  Lonisiana. 

At  the  teriaination  of  the  Texan  war,  McCuIloch  settled  in 
Gonzales  county,  where  he  remained  lor  some  tiiiie.  lie  waa 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Congress,  as  it  was  ilien  ealled, 
which  honourable  position  he  held  until  war  broke  out  belweeti 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  then  resigned  his  seat,  and, 
like  many  of  the  Texans  who  had  foaght  in  the  Texan  revolution, 
he  hurried  forward  to  meet  his  old  enemies.  He  raised  a  company 
of  "Mounted  Bangers,"  and  joined  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Sio  Grand^ 
after  the  battle  of  Matamoras,  not  having  been  able  to  organize  his 
command  soon  enough  to  partieipate  in  the  first  battles  of  the  war. 
His  company  was  used  principally  for  scouting,  and  acted  gene- 
rally under  his  own  direction,  or  the  immediate  command  of  Gen. 
Taylor.  It  formed  part  of  the  regiment  of  Texan  Kangers,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Jack  Hays,  which  marehed  with  (ieu.  Worth  to 
assist  in  storming  the  Bisliop's  Palace  in  Monterey.  In  all  the 
operations  of  Gen.  Worth  s  division,  McCulloch  distinguished  him- 
self, and  obtained  the  repeated  commendations  of  his  superiours. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  McCulloch  performed  a 
daring  exploit  and  did  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  of  the  war. 
With  one  companion,  he  left  camp  in  the  night,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  reoonnoiasance  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  then  advanc- 
ing with  Santa  Anna  at  their  head.  He  entered  tiie  Mexican  lines, 
where  he  spent  several  hours  in  close  observation  within  hearing  of 
the  groups  gathered  around  the  watch-fires.  He  discovered  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  learned  his  plans,  and  obtained  all  the  infor- 
mation neceasarv  to  Gen.  Taylor.  He  iinniediat]y  returned,  and 
related  to  Ih^  otHcer  the  r^ult  oi  his  recQnnoissance ;  and,  upon 
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that  information,  it  is  said  that  Gen.  Taylor  acted,  in  rctreiiting  to 
the  strong  point,  Aguas  Kuevo^,  where  the  Ijattle  of  Buena  Vista 
"was  fought.  For  tliia  service  aud  hid  conduct  on  the  lieldj  McGui- 
locb  received  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  obtained  the  admira- 
tioQ  of  the  whole  armj. 

For  gallant  oondnct  during  tlie  siege  of  Monterey,  HcGullooh 
reoeived  an  appointment  in  the  quartermaster's  department^  with 
the  rank  of  Major,  which  position  he  either  never  accepted,  or 
served  in  but  a  short  time.  In  1855,  upon  the  organization  of 
four  new  regiments  of  horse  in  the  United  States  army,  he  was 
tenclererl  by  Presirlent  Pierce  the  appointment  of  Major  in  one  of 
the  regimcuts,  which  favour  he  declined,  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Texas.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  District  of  Texas,  which  office  he  held  up  to  the  year  1859, 
when  he  xesigaed  it. 

In  the  two  or  three  years  which  intervened  between  this  time 
and  the  war  for  the  independence  of  the  South,  McCuUoch  lived 
principally  in  Washington  City,  where  he  was  often  remarked  by 
curious  crowds  for  his  hard  and  weather-beaten  visage,  and  the 
terrible  services  in  which  he  had  acquired  his  morose  countenance 
and  habits  of  solitude.  He  was  often  seen  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Gompanionless,  taciturn,  and  with  an  air  of  harsh  abstraction  about 
him  ;  or  he  was  pointed  out  in  hotels  where,  cynical  and  silent,  he 
contemplated  the  idle  and  dainty  crowds  in  their  rounds  of  fashion- 
able dissipation.  But  despiro  these  repulsive  appearances,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  really  fond  of  society;  only  it  must  be  of  his 
choice,  and  then  he  was  open  and  lively  in  his  conversation.  His 
friends  claimed  for  him  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  mind  and 
temper.  His  intellect  was  calm  and  vigorous ;  he  was  independent 
in  his  opinions,  and  very  firm ;  his  manners  and  habits  were  very 
simple,  and  his  attachments  to  his  friends  were  ardent  and  strong^ 
and  had  the  virtue  of  inspiring  them  with  as  much  of  admiration 
as  of  love.  One  of  them  testifies :  "Adversity  had  upon  McCul- 
loch's  noble  nature  the  efiect  of  fire  upon  frankincense,  ca  i  in  ^ 
the  purest  and  finest  essences  to  evaporate."  He  was  a  marked 
favouriie  of  President  Buchanan,  and,  by  some  means,  had  acquired 
such  intimacy  with  him  as  almost  to  constitute  himself  a  member 
of  his  liousehold.  It  was  said  that  there  wn.s  no  f'a.vour  at  the 
White  Houtsc  which  he  could  not  obtain,  and  that  the  President 
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sought  to  honour  him  in  ererj  way.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  when  the  diflicultics  in  Utah  were  the  occasioix  of  most 

serious  alarm  to  his  administration,  that  McCiilloch  was  persuaded 
to  undertake  a  special  mission  to  pacify  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians 
in  that  territory.  lie  returned  to  Washington  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  Secession  excitement.  lie  again  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
President ;  and  it  noticed  that  lie  was  on  terms  of  equal  in- 
timacy with  all  the  Southern  leaders.  He  certainly  did  not  dis* 
guise  his  opinions  to  obtain  so  delicate  a  position  between  the  Gov* 
ernment  and  the  advocates  of  a  sectional  breach  of  its  authority. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Secession  from  the  beginning,  and  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  it  would  be  followed  by  war.  He  was  assidu- 
ous in  his  endeavours  to  stimulate  the  States  to  prompt  action, 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  any  emergency. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  witnessed  the  period  of 
excitement  in  Washington,  v>  hich  followed  the  announcement  of  the 
election  of  Abraham  T.incohi  to  the  Presidency,  with  wliat  interest 
McGullocli  was  regarded,  and  how  tlic  newspapers  made  his  nutne 
one  of  peculiar  terrour.  It  was  McCulIoch  who  was  populujiy 
reported  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  which  Gen.  Scott  imagined 
was  to  blow  up  the  Capitol,  assassinate  President  Lincoln,  and  lift 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  Federal  dty.  His  movements  were 
watched  with  the  most  persistent  curiosity,  and  were  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  with  every  variety  that  excited  ima^nations  could  sug- 
gest with  reference  to  time  and  place.  Even  when  Washington 
was  garish  with  arrivals  and  parades  of  l^orthem  troops,  it  was 
suspected  that  McCulloch  lurked  in  the  vicinity  with  some  myste- 
rious force.  A  Richmond  journal  said  :  "We  are  not  enough  in 
tiie  seeiet*>  of  our  authorities  to  specify  the  day  on  which  JclT. 
Davis  will  dine  at  the  White  House,  and  Ben.  MeCulIoeh  t;ike 
his  siesta  in  Gen.  Sicklcti's  gilded  tent  But  it  will  save  trouble  if 
the  gentlemen  will  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  dislodge  at  a 
mementos  notice.'* 

But  for  many  Weeks  before  the  date  of  these  anticipations,  Mc- 
Culloch was  faraway,  with  a  different  matter  in  hand.  He  had 
been  suddenly  missed  from  the  circles  of  excitement  in  Washings 
Ion.  "  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Safety,'*  in  Texas,  had  called 
him  to  his  adopted  State,  and  had  unanimously  selected  him  to 
rmse  and  command  men  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  property 
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and  arms  of  the  United  States  at  San  Antonio.  There  were  at 
this  time  abont  2,500  United  States  troops  within  the  boundariRa 
of  Toxas,  ami  the  enterprise  of  conquering  the  State  from  such  a 
force  looked  serious,  and  deinaiuled  dispatch  in  its  execution, 
"But,"  said  MeCulloch,"  to  Texaus  a  moment's  notice  is  sufficient, 
when  their  State  demands  their  services."  On  the  16th  February, 
be  stood  before  San  Antonio  with  400  men,  and  demanded  the 
sarrender  of  its  garrison.  It  was  conceded  witboat  bloodshed, 
and  with  the  ultimate  result  of  an  agreement^  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Twiggs,  that  all  the  forte  in  Texas  should  be  forthwith  delivered 
up,  the  United  States  troops  to  marcb  from  the  State  bj  way  of 
tbe  coast.  By  this  measure  there  was  obtained  for  the  State  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  property ;  its  soil  was  freed,  without 
bloodslied  or  trouble,  from  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops ;  and 
all  o]:)portunities  were  closed  ior  the  hostile  fijrco  to  go  to  Ifew 
Me-xico  or  Kansas,  and  possil^ly  there  organize  a.  new  army,  or 
menace  the  Texan  frontier  in  fiiinre. 

Subsequently  McCuiluch  accepted  a  mission  to  go  abroad  to 
procure  arms  for  the  Slate  of  Texas.  But  before  be  bad  arranged 
for  this.  President  Davis  a^tp  uated  bim  Brigadier-General,  and 
assigned  bim  to  tbe  command  of  tbe  Indian  Territory.  He  was 
soon  on  a  larger  and  more  active  field  than  be  had  anticipated, 
and  bis  first  important  services  in  tbe  war  were  rendered  in  coop- 
erating with  Gen.  Price  in  bis  fitroous  Missouri  campaign. 

Tbe  events  of  this  campaign  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  work 
with  more  detail  than  is  necessaiy  here  in  associating  them  with 
the  name  of  Gen.  McCulloeb,  Althougb  he  claimed  to  be  the 
superiour  oflicer  in  tlie  operations  in  Missouri,  and  the  claim  was 
gcneiuliy  allowed  by  tlie  Stafe  officers,  yet  the  honours  of  the  cam- 
paign belong  peculiarly  to  Geu.  Price,  and  it  was  his  ins|»ir;aion 
that  achieved  the  most  of  its  wonders  and  glories.  Indeed,  caa> 
dour  compels  tbe  statement  that  tbe  conduct  and  figure  of  Gen. 
HcOullocI),  in  tbe  first  campaign  of  Missouri,  were  not  very  cred- 
itable; that  be  was  unnecessarily  barsb  in  compelling  Price  to 
serve  as  a  division  commander  under  bim ;  and  that  be  did  some 
acts  of  very  questionable  generalship.  He  bad  the  misfortune  of 
a  bigb  and  domineering  temper;  be  repelled  advice ;  and  his  con< 
tempt  and  disdain  of  tbe  enemy  were  such  that  he  was  apt  to  treat 
the  counsels  of  prudence  as  tbe  suggestions  of  timidity.  His 
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experiences  of  Indian  and  Mexican  warfare  had  made  him  a  saga- 
cious  partizan  and  a  despmitdv  brave  man  ;  bis  activity  was  won- 
der! a  1,  his  senses  keen,  liis  personal  courage  marked,  even  in  the 
company  of  ihc  most  famous  adventurers  ;  bat  it  is  not  this  school 
of  prowess  WLiich  uuikes  great  Generals  and  qualificB  men  to  lead 
lai'^e  aruiicis  against  et^ual  and  well-orgauizcd  loess.  Gen.  McCul- 
loch,  bravest  of  the  brave,  was  not  above  those  erroors  which, 
while  they  may  not  aotnally  disfigure  course,  yet  rob  it  of  much 
of  the  utility  which  elevates  and  ennobles  it.  He  was  headstrong, 
oveisx)nfideQt  and  imperious.  At  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill,  he  was 
virtually  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  disdained  his  attack  until 
the  last  moment;  and  he  was  saved  only  by  that  steady  valour  of 
Southern  troops,  which  so  often  in  the  war  redeemed  the  errours 
of  the  commander.  A  great  victory  was  obtained,  and  Gen. 
McCnlloch  himself  announced:  "The  General-in-chief  of  the 
enemy  is  slain,  and  many  of  their  other  general  officers  wounded; 
their  anuy  is  in  full  flight :  and  now,  if  the  true  men  of  Missouri 
wiii  rise  up  and  rally  around  our  btuadard,  the  State  will  be 
redeemed."  But,  so  fii.r  from  realizing  these  anticipations,  Gen. 
McCttlloch  withdrew  from  the  campaign  which  was  directed  by 
Price  towards  Lexington,  and  aimed  to  destroy  the  enemy's  power 
on  the  Missouri  Hiver.  Retiring  to  Arkansas,  he  committed  the 
errour  of  dividing  the  forces  which  should  have  contained  the 
enemy  in  Missouri,  and  discouraging  its  population  by  withdraw- 
ing in  their  fiice  at  the  very  time  he  was  calling  them  to  arms. 

I'erhnps  Gen.  McCuUoch  might  have  retrieved  these  early 
erronis,  ontractcd  in  a  narrow  though  active  school  of  military 
experience,  and  developed  better  generalship  as  the  war  extended, 
and  called  fiu-  Uu'ge  and  eomprehensive  purposes.  But  Providence 
did  not  permit  ii,  and  dcuih  terminated  Ins  career  in  the  lii'st  year 
of  the  war.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  which  was  fought 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Tan  Dom,  and  where  he  commanded 
one  of  the  wing3>  of  the  Confederate  army.  It  was  a  weary  and 
bloody  contest;  an  engagement  of  fifteen  hours,  extending  through 
the  larger  portion  of  two  consecutive  days.  The  field  exhibited 
sterner  features  of  war  than  had  yet  been  seen.  Some  of  the  Texan 
soldiers  had  used  their  large,  heavy  knives,  and  there  were  elefl 
skulls  lying  in  pools  of  blood.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  bat  tle, 
and  one  adding  strange  honours  to  it^  was  the  employment  of 
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several  tlionsand  Indian  warrioars  on  tbe  Confederate  side.  An 
actor  in  this  extraordinary  drama  of  arms  says :  '*As  the  sound  of 

cannon  came  tbe  third  or  fonrtli  time,  like  the  noise  in  spring-time 
on  the  marshy  margin  of  a  lake,  only  more  shrill,  loud,  and  appa- 
rently more  numerous  than  oven  the  irof^?,  came  the  war-whoop 
and  hidutius  yell  of  the  Indians."  Tlie  battle  was  at  its  height,  find 
Gen.  McCuUoch  was  leading  the  victorious  advance  on  the  enemy  's 
left,  when  a  fatal  bullet  arrested  his  career.  He  fell  within  the 
vortex  of  fire.  He  was  struck  by  a  minie  rifie  ball  in  his  left 
breast,  and  died  of  the  wound  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  He 
insisted  that  he  would  recover^  and  tamed  his  head  incredulously 
from  the  physician  when  told  that  he  had  but  brief  lame  to  live. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Texas,  and  buried  at  Austin.  His 
untimely  end  was  greatly  lannented,  and  there  was  not  a  pulse 
among  the  thousands  of  brave  hearts,  who  called  the  flag  of  the 
"Lone  Star"  their  own,  that  did  not  beat  with  emotion  for  the 
loss  of  the  commander  wlio,  whatever  his  faults,  had  defended  tlint 
flag  with  the  devotion  of  many  years,  and  a  courage  of  immortal 
memory. 
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CHAPTER  UX. 

If oirgau  raises  a  company  in  the  Me:cican  war.—''  The  Captain." — ^His  natund  apti* 
tude  tat  arms.— His  penooal  appearanoe.—- esoape  from  Eentoc^.— A  trick  on 
the  enemif.— His  mtI/  serrices  on  Onen  Bim.— Hovr  be  oaptond  Biz  Vederals. 

— Adventure  with  a  telegraph  operator. — Ills  first  expeditinn  into  Kentucky. — ^JL 
new  engine  of  WRr.«-fre«k8  of  the  telegraph. — ^The  afiEair  of  IlartsviUe. — expe- 
dition throng  Eeottid^,  Indian*  and  Olua— Ita  oaptnies  and  ravages.— Gen.  Vat- 
ganaprifloner. — Cruelty  and  indignities  of  the  eneiiiy.-^:EBs  escape  from  the  01^ 

penitentiary. — Detailed  account  of  his  escape  and  travel  thronrh  the  enemy's  lines. 
— An  ovation  at  Eicbmond. — His  mw  conuuaiid  on  the  Yirginia  border. — ^DiefaTotir 
and  pntjudioe  of  the  Govenunent — Oen.  Morgan's  last  expedition  into  Eentocky. 
— ^Its  defeats — Affair  of  Mt.  Sterlii^fv-~Oniel  slanders  of  Qen.  Morgan. — Attempts 
an  exp^^flitinn  to  Tinll  Gap,  Eaat  Tennessee. — Snrprisrd  fttid  Tsilled  bytiie  enemy. 
—Different  versions  of  his  death. — ^A  hri«f  review  of  his  carapa^ns. 

Jomr  H.  MoBQAv  was  the  oldest  of  eiz  brothers,  all  of  whom, 
Bave  one  too  young  to  bear  arms,  did  military  service  for  the 
Sonthern  Confederacj.  He  was  bom  at  Huntsyilte,  Alabama, 
Jane  1, 1825,  was  reared  in  Kentnckj,  and  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Morgan  of  revolntionary  fame. 

Ill  l'^46,  when  the  call  came  for  "more  volnnteers"  in  the 
Mexican  war,  John  H.  Moigan,  tlu  n  sciirccly  of  acre,  raised  a 
company  ;  but  before  it  coukl  enter  iiprm  active  service  (lie  news 
came  that  a  treaty  of  peace  haU  been  concluded.  Upon  the  dis- 
banding of  the  company,  the  condnct  of  yonng  Morgan  was 
remarkable.  He  indemnified  out  of  his  own  means  every  man 
tor  the  loss  of  his  time  daring  the  period  of  recruiting.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  gained  the  title  of  captMn ;  and  so  familiar 
and  dear  was  the  word  that,  for  a  long  time,  when  he  was  ascend- 
ing  the  heights  of  fame  in  the  great  war  between  North  and 
South,  and  had  made  a  name  for  the  world's  tongne,  many  of  the 
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Kentnckians  in  Lib  command  refused  to  recognize  or  applj  anj 
other  title  to  him  than  that  of  "The  Oaftain." 

Shortly  ailter  the  Mexican  war  Morgan  purchased  an  eetablish- 

ment,  and  engaged  in  tlie  maTmfactnre  of  jeans,  linpeys  and 
bagging  for  the  8onthcrn  market.  lie  was  detained  hj  the  sicTc- 
neps  anil  deatli  <)f  liis  wife  from  takin^^  up  arms  at  the  outbet  of 
tlie  war,  which  President  Lincohi  had  fully  declared  in  his  pro- 
clamation of  April,  1861 ;  but  some  montlis  tliereafter  he  secretly 
collected  a  little  band  of  followers,  not  over  twenty-fire  in  number^ 
and  left  his  home,  making  his  way  to  Green  Biver,  where  he 
reported  himself  to  the  Confederate  officer  in  command  "  ready 
for  duty." 

Snch  was  the  small  beginning  of  a  career  that  was  to  obtain  the 

applause  of  his  countrymen  and  the  wonder  of  the  enemy,  Moi'* 
gan's  little  command  was  rapidly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  exiles 
from  Kentucky,  wlio  knew  well  the  worth  and  valour  of  the  man 
as  a  lender.  lie  was  not  a  graduate  of  West  Point ;  but  he  had 
a  natural  aptitude  for  arms,  a  restless  activity,  aud  a  faculty  of 
adaptation  iu  his  manners  which  made  him  a  favourite  in  every 
grade  of  society.  He  was  sLk  feet  high,  broad-shouldered  and 
magnificently  proportioned ;  had  soft  auburn  hair,  gray  eyes,  a 
fair  complexion,  and  a  smile  of  wonderful  sweetness.  Of  exce8> 
sive  animal  spirits  and  a  jovial  disposition,  he  was  at  home  among 
the  rudest  people;  and  although  there  he  would  sometimes  display 
an  uncultivated  humour  and  join  in  the  coarsest  entertainment,yet 
he  readily  adapted  himself  to  whatever  company  he  entered,  and 
his  perfect  self-possession  and  modest,  unassuming  style  of  speech 
indicated  him  in  the  higliest  clasif(;s  of  society  as  a  genuine  nrid 
thorough  Kentncky  gentleman.  His  general  appearance  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  of  leisure, — his  carriage  exceedingly  graeeful  and 
manly,  with  rather  an  inclination  to  be  fastidious  in  hisi  dress. 
But  the  man  who  graced  a  parlour,  and  practiced  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  polite  society,  presented  another  picture  iu  the 
field.  There  the  neat  dress,  the  dainty  gloves,  les  objeta  de  luxe 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  Captain "  appeared  wearing  a  grey 
roundabout,  a  wide-brimmed  black  felt  hat,  with  boots  drawn 
over  his  pantaloons,  and  presenting  that  carelessness  of  attire 
which  denotes  severe  and  earnest  work.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  he  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  all  of  which  he  left 
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in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  he  came  South.  In  this  i-espect 
his  generoeity  was  unbounded ;  he  always  diepeneed  his  means 

with  a  liberal  hand;  and  he  \vm  one  of  those  who  wonhl  have 
^pent  laBt  dollar  on  tlie  score  of  principle,  or  shared  it  witli 
the  necessity  of  a  friend. 

Morgan's  eecaj^e  from  Kentucky  Avas  nttenderl  by  a  little 
incident  showing  his  chai'acteristic  adroitness  and  fondness  for  a 
practical  joke.   An  order  had  been  iesned  by  the  authorities  of 
Kentucky,  from  head-quarters  at  Frankfort,  that  all  the  arms  in 
the  State  should  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  the  State  armory,  there 
to  be  inspected  and  repaired  for  the  use  of  the  "  State  Guard," 
who  were  to  maintain  what  the  Linoolnites  in  disguise  called 
Kentucky's  "Arn  d  Xontrality."   Morgan,  then  captain  of  the 
"Lexington  Bifles,''  was  suspected  of  having  evil  intentions 
against  the  peace  and  qniet  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  and 
hence  the  Lincolnites  kept  a  sharp  oyc  on  the  gnns  held  by  hig 
company.    He  knew  that  they  had  determined  to  get  tlie  arms 
out  of  his  bands,  and  he  had  made  up  iiis  mind  that  they  sho\dd 
nut  liave  them.    So  in  the  dead  of  niglit  the  gun«  were  removed 
some  distance  front  the  city,  and  the  boxes,  in  which  they  were  to 
have  been  placed,  were  neatly  filled  with  bricks  instead,  and 
marked,  ''Guns  from  Oapt  Morgan,  State  Armory,  Frankfort." 
The  next  day,  while  the  boxes  were  exposed  to  view  at  the  d6pdt, 
and  Morgan's  political  enemies  were  chuckling  over  the  acquisi- 
tion^ he,  at  the  head  of  his  brave  band,  was  thirty  miles  on  bis 
road  to  the  South,  having  in  his  possession  eighty  excellent  United 
States  rifles, 

Tlic  command  of  Morgan,  upon  reporting,  were  placed  witli 
some  otlier  cavalry  upon  dnty  on  the  Green  River.  Here  ho  at 
once  began  a  series  of  daring  exploits,  unequalled  for  their  bold* 
ness  and  tlie  manner  of  their  execution.  As  the  leadei-  of  a  parti- 
san turce  he  was  in  his  clement,  and  for  months  the  country 
between  Green  Biver  and  Bacon  Creek  was  scoured  by  bis  rough- 
riders  to  the  terrour  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  he  was  attached  to  Gen. 
Biirdee*8  command,  and  pnt  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Fed- 
erals, which  he  not  only  did  effectually,  but  enacted  a  number 
of  daring  adventures  widiin  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  even  approach- 
ing their  stronghold  at  Nashville.   While  the  main  armies  were 
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restiug,  he  and  his  active  partisans  were  at  work.  Tiiey  attacked 
econting  parties ;  thej  rushed  into  the  camps  of  regiments  and 
carried  off  trauis  of  wagons,  and  ecarcely  a  day  passed  when 
they  did  not  liriiig  in  a  lot  of  prisoners.  A  picket  of  six  of  the 
oncmy  was  ouce  takeu  by  Morgan  liiniself.  Kiding,  alone,  towards 
j^Inilieesboro*,  he  discovered  the  picket  in  a  house,  and  having 
oa  a  Federal  overcoat,  assumed  a  bold  front,  and  confronting  tlie 
sergeant  rebnked  him  for  not  attending  properly  to  his  duty,  and 
ordered  that  the  whole  party  should  consider  themselves  nnder 
arrest,  and  surrender  their  arras.  The  soldiei's,  not  doubting  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  addressed  by  a  Federal  officer,  delivered 
up  their  mnskets.  As  they  were  marched  into  the  road,  with 
their  fSices  turned  from  the  camp,  the  sergeant  said,  "  We  are 
going  the  wrong  way,  Colonel."  **  We  are  not,"  was  the  reply ; 
"lam  Captain  Morgan." 

On  one  occasion,  with  forty  of  lii>  men ,  he  appeared  at  Gallatin, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Nashville.  After  capturing  all  the 
Union  men  in  the  place,  and  confining  them  in  a  guard-house, 
Gapt.  Morgan,  drebbcd  in  a  Federal  uniform,  proceeded  to  the 
telegraph  oifice  at  tho  railroad-d^pdt,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  Entering  the  office,  the  tbllowiug  conversation  took  place 
between  him  and  the  telegraph-operator:  Capt.  Horgan. — 
" Gkwd  day,  sir.  What  news  have  yon?"  Operator. — "Noth- 
ing, sir,  except  it  is  reported  that  that  d  d  rebel,  Capt  John 

Morgan,  is  this  side  of  the  Cumberland  with  some  of  his  cavalry. 

I  wish  I  could  get  sight  of  the  d  d  rascal.   Fd  make  a  hole 

through  hitn  larger  than  he  would  find  pleasant."  AVhile  thus 
speaking,  the  operator  dre^v  a  fine  navy  revolver  and  flourisl^ed 
it  as  if  to  satisfy  his  visitor  how  desperately  he  MJ-onld  use  tlie 
weapon  in  case  he  t^liould  meet  with  the  famous  reliel  captain. 
"Dii  you  know  who  I  am?'*  quietly  remarktid  Capr.  ^.lorgan, 
coniinuing  the  conversation.  I  have  not  that  pleasure," 
remarked  the  operator.  Well,  I  am  Capt  Morgan,"  responded 
that  gentleman.  At  these  words  the  operator's  cheeks  blanched, 
his  knees  shook,  the  revolver  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he 
sank  to  the  floor.  After  the  frightened  individual  had  recovered 
himself  sufficiently,  Capt.  Morgan  required  him  to  telegra[il  i  some 
messages  to  Louisville.  Awaiting  the  train  for  Nashville,  lie 
captured  and  destroyed  it,  burned  all  the  cars  to  cinders,  and 
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with  a  large  addition  to  bis  prisoners,  including  the  Inckleoa  tele- 
graph  man,  made  his  way  safely  to  tlie  Confederate  camp. 

The  ri^;!!)^  gjiiiiis  of  Morgan  in  tlie  war  appears  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  I>eiui regard  stronirly  ;  and  it  was 
by  his  earn«»t  recommendation  lie  was  pnmiuted  Colonel,  and 
very  shortly  theieafter  he  was  nnininated  by  Gen.  Bragg  Brfga^ 
dier-General.  With  this  enlarged  command,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tnnity  now  to  falfil  what  appears  to  have  been  the  fii-st,  the  last, 
the  constant  desire  of  his  military  life — to  return  to  his  native, 
beloved  State,  Kentucky,  and  take  revenge  upon  her  invaders. 
When  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  home,  he  made  a  vow, 
should  his  command  ever  become  numerous  enough,  to  return  to 
pay  the  debt  of  vengeance  he  owed.  He  was  now,  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  able  in  some  measure  to  make  good  his  vow.  The 
following  appeal,  which  he  made  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  as 
goon  as  he  entered  the  State,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  man  and 
tlie  hopes  whicli  animated  liim: — 

"  Kentuckiana, T  am  once  more  ainonrr  you.  Confiding  in  your 
patriotism  and  strong  attacliment  to  <)ur  Soutliern  can.se.  I  have, 
Hi  the  head  of  my  gallant  band,  raided  once  more  our  Confederate 
flag,  so  long  trampled  upon  by  the  Northern  tyrants,  but  never 
yet  disgraced.  Let  every  true  patriot  respond  to  my  appeal. 
Bise  and  arm  yourselves !  Fight  against  the  despoilera  I  Fight 
for  your  families !  your  homes  I  for  those  you  love  best !  for  your 
conscience  1  and  for  the  free  exercise  of  your  political  rights, 
never  again  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  He^ian  invader. 
Let  the  stirring  scenes  of  tJie  late  Eichmond  flght  be  constantly 
before  yon.  Our  brave  army  there  and  everywhere  is  victorions. 
MeClellan  atid  his  foroign  hordes  are  groveling  in  the  dn?t. 
Our  independence  is  an  achieved  fact.  AVe  have  bought  it  with 
privation  and  suflering,  and  sealed  tlie  coiiti-act  with  the  seal  of 
bloi  I'l.  Be  not  timorous,  but  rise,  one  and  all,  for  the  good  cause, 
to  clear  our  dear  Kentucky's  soil  of  the  detested  invaders.  Ken* 
tuckians!  fellow  countrymen  I  you  know  you  can  rely  upon  me. 

"  JoHir  Morgan." 

The  expedition  was  a  complete  success,  a  circuit  of  victories. 
It  was  the  first  exploit  which  gained  for  Morgan  an  extensive 
reputation,  and  made  his  name  familiar  to  the  country.   On  the 
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4tfa  of  July,  he  left  TeoDessee  with  less  tlian  a  tlioiisand  men,  only 
a  portion  of  whom  were  armed;  penetrated  250  miles  into  a 
eonntry  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy  ;  captured  towns  and 
cities;  aiot,  t'onj^ht,  ami  captured  a  Federal  force  superiour  to  his 
own  in  iiutnbers  ;  crtptured  o,(iOO  stand  of  arms  at  Lebanon  ;  and, 
from  tirbt  to  last,  debtroved  during  his  raid,  mililary  btores,  rail- 
road brid^ee,  and  other  property,  to  the  value  of  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  In  his  official  report  to  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 
Morgan  thus  summed  np  the  results  of  the  expedition :  I  lefb 
Knoxville  on  the  4th  day  of  this  month  (Jnly)  with  about  900 
men,  and  returned  to  Livingston  on  the  28th  inst,  with  nearly 
1,200,  having  been  absent  jnst  twenty-four  days,  during  whidi 
time  I  travelled  over  a  thousand  miles,  captured  seventeen  towns, 
destroyed  all  the  Government  supplies  and  arms  in  them,  dis- 
persed about  1,500  Honie-gnards,  and  paroled  nearly  1,200  regu- 
lar troop?.  T  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the  number 
that  I  carried  into  Kentucky,  about,  ninety." 

The  rapidity  and  secrecy  of  tlie^e  rnr)vcinent8,  the  swiftness 
of  Morgan's  attacks,  and  tlie  originality  of  Ins  schemes,  excited  the 
alarm  of  eueudes,  they  gained  the  adiiiiration  of  his 
friends.  We  can  judge  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  feeling 
produced  by  this  expedition,  when  the  newspapers  of  Cincinnati 
described  the  condition  of  the  population  of  that  city  as  border^ 
ing  on  frenzy,"  and  Gen.  Boyle  commanding  the  Federal  forces 
at  Louisville,  issued  the  remarkable  order  that  every  person  who 
did  not  bear  arms  "  will  remain  in  his  house  forty*eight  hours, 
and  will  be  shot  down  if  he  leaves  it"  For  months  after  the 
expedition,  men,  far  north,  even  in  Ohio,  trembled  at  the  name 
of  Morgan,  and  the  tales  of  his  exploits  tended  to  increase  his 
suceeae  in  subsequent  raids. 

In  this  expedition,  too,  he  had  mystified  the  ctieniy  Ity  an 
engine  hitherto  unused  as  oiiensive  weapon  iu  war.  Tliis  weapon 
was  a  portable  electric  battery.  It  was  only  necessary  in  travers- 
ing die  country  to  take  down  the  telegraph  wire,  connect  it  with 
his  pocket  instrument,  and  the  General  might  read  off  and  answer 
as  suited  him  the  several  despatches  passing  between  Louisville 
and  Nashville.  A  yonng  man,  Kr.  Elbworth,  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  tolegraph,  represented  himself  as  the  operator  at  Louisville ; 
^nd  Gen.  Morgan  and  himself,  seated  on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the 
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side  of  the  railwajr,  received  reports,  dispatched  information,  and 
ordered  and  coanter-ordered  the  movement  of  the  Federal  troops 
and  stores  for  many  honrs.  Some  of  these  colloqnies  were  very 
amnsing,  and  introduced  no  little  hnmonr  in  the  nenal  eeiions 
business  of  war.  Mr.  Ellsworth  reports  the  followlTis^  incident : — 
*  At  7*30,  an  operator,  signtnc;  Z.,  commenced  calling  B.,  wliicli 
I  had  ascertained  by  the  books  in  the  office  was  the  signal  for  tlie 
Lebanon  ollice.  I  answered  the  call,  when  the  following  ('onvor- 
sation  between  Z.  and  mybelf  eiiBued : — To  Lebanon  ;  What 
news?  Any  more  skirmishing  after  the  last  message  ?— To  Z. : 
No,  We  drove  what  little  cavalry  there  was  away, — To  B. :  Has 
the  train  arrived  yet?— To  Z. :  No ;  abont  how  many  troops  on 
train?— To  B, :  Five  hundred,  60th  Indiana  commanded  by  OoL 
Owens."  My  cariosity  being  excited  as  to  what  station  Z.  was, 
and  to  ascertain  without  creating  any  suspicion,  I  adopted  the 
following  plan :  To  Z. :  A  gentleman  here  in  the  office  bets  me 
two  cigars  yoti  cannot  spell  tiho  name  of  yonr  station  correctly. — 
To  B. :  Take  the  bet.  L-e-b-a-n  o  n  J-u-n-c-t-i-o-n.  Is  this  not 
right?  TIow  do  yon  think  T  would  spell  it? — ^To  Z. :  He  gives  it 
up.  lie  thought  you  would  put  two  h's  in  Lebanon. — ^To  B. : 
Ha-ha-iia !  he  is  a  green  one, — ^To  Z. :  Yes,  that  is  so, — To  Z. : 
What  time  did  the  train  with  soldiers  pass  ?— To  B. :  8*80  last 
night— To  Z, :  Tery  singular  where  the  train  is,'*  &c.,  &c' 

On  hie  retreat.  Gen,  Morgan  took  possession  of  all  the  tele- 
graph offices  on  his  route,  and  countermanded  all  the  orders 
which  Gen.  Boyle  had  sent  to  intercept  him.  Before  leaving 
Somerset  he  despatched  the  following  messages,  the  first  to  Mr. 
Prentice,  at  Louisville,  the  second  to  Gen.  Boyle : 

"Good  morning,  George  D.  T  am  quietly  watching  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  property  in  this  little 
bnrg.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  this  is  the  last  that  conies  under 
my  supervision  on  this  route.  I  expect  in  a  short  time  to  pay 
yon  a  visit,  and  wish  to  Icnow  if  you  will  be  at  home.  All  well 
in  Dixie. 

"John  H.  Moboan, 
"  Commandmg  BtigadeP 

Good  morning,  Jerry.  This  telegraph  is  a  great  institution. 
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Yon  should  destroy  it,  as  it  keeps  yon  too  well  posted.  My  friend 
Ellsworth  has  ali  the  despatches  since  the  12th  of  July  on  file. 
Do  yon  wish  copies  t 

"John  II.  Mokoan, 
ConmKmdmMj  Brigade, 

"To  GEK.  J.  T.  BOTLE,  LOCISYOLE." 

The  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1862  passed  without 
special  incident  in  Oen.  Morgan's  command,  he  uniting  with  Gen. 
Bragg  in  the  Kentucky  campaign,  and  on  the  subsequent  retreat 
harassing  the  enemy  atter  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  In  Decern- 
ber  happened  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
gallant  cavalry  chief.  At  Mnrfireesboro,  on  the  4th  December, 
1863,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ready,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Heady,  atid  sister  of  Mrs.  Cheatham  of  ^Nashville. 
However,  he  was  soon  on  the  war-prith  again,  and  but  two  days 
after  his  marriage,  he  was  gathering  £re^  laurels  on  the  battle* 
field. 

While  his  cavalry  brigade  covered  Bragg's  front  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  he  discovered  that  the  enemy's  farces 
at  that  point  were  somewhat  isolated,  and  organized  an  expedition 
to  attack  them.  Under  cover  of  feints,  by  an  extraordinary  night 
march  on  the  6th  December,  he  reached  his  point  of  destination. 
The  attack  was  made  at  break  of  day.  In  one  hour  and  a  half, 
the  troops  under  Morgan's  command,  consisting  of  600  cavalry, 
700  iiifimtrr,  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  in  all  about  1,800  strong, 
defeated  and  captured  tlireo  well  disciplined  and  well  formed 
reirimcuts  of  infantry  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  took  two 
ritlcd  cannon,  the  whole  eacaniped  on  tlicir  own  ground,  and  in 
a  very  strong  position,  taking  about  1800  prisoners,  1800  stand  of 
arms,  a  c[uantity  of  ammunitiouj  clothing,  quartermasters'  stores, 
and  sixteen  waggons.  The  success  was  all  that  was  desired. 
Morgan  wrote  to  Gen.  Bragg :  "  I  must  have  forgiveness  if  I  add 
with  a  soldier's  pride,  that  the  conduct  of  my  whole  command 
deserved  my  highest  gratitude  and  commendation." 

In  the  early  part  of  1863,  the  history  of  Morgan's  command  is 
desultory,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  no  opportunity  for  his 
peculiar  and  daring  style  of  adventure.  In  February  he  was  at 
Sparta,  Tennessee,  and  during  that  month,  and  March  and  April, 
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had  freqnent  eDgagemente  with  parties  of  the  enemy  sent  agaioBt 

}iim.  Tn  June,  liowever,  lie  planned  another  expedition  into 
the  enemy's  lioes,  the  boldest  and  raoet  important  he  had  yet 

undertaken. 

"With  a  command  connisting  of  defaehiiients  fVotn  two  brigades, 
nntiiboring  2028  effective  meij,  and  tuur  pieces  of  artillery,  lie 
left  Tennessee,  crossing  the  Cumberland  river  on  the  2d  July. 
The  crossing  was  effected  near  Borkesville  in  canoes  and  dug- 
onts  hastily  prepared.  Driving  back  a  force  of  Federal  cavalry, 
Morgan  marched  on  Oolnmbia,  defeated  Wolford's  Kentucky 
command,  and  then  dashed  on  to  Green  river  bridge,  where  be 
fonnd  the  enemy  protected  by  well-constrncted  stockad^  and 
too  strongly  posted  to  be  attacked  with  advantage.  Turning  in 
the  direction  of  Lebanon,  lie  had  a  hard  fight  of  five  hours  here, 
capturod  tlio  pl^co,  with  fi  vast  amount  of  etorcp  and  fmir  hnndred 
prisoners,  and  then  proceeded  to  "Bnrdstown,  whore  ho  capt  ured 
some  cavalry.  i)n  the  7th  July,  l»rai:deiisbnrg  was  reached; 
two  fine  steamboats  captured  ;  the  Federal  gunboats,  and  three 
hundred  Home-guards  fought,  and  then  tlie  bold  raiders  cro&jed' 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  Indiana  shore,  next  day.  The  following 
day  they  arrived  at  Corydon ;  engaged  over  four  thousand  State 
militia ;  dispersed  them ;  moved  on,  without  halting,  through 
Salisbury  and  Palmyra  to  Salem ;  and  it  was  here  that  Morgan 
first  learned  from  the  telegraph  wiras  of  the  extent  of  the  alarm 
his  invasion  had  created,  and  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  men 
were  afoot  to  intercept  and  capture  him.  The  country  was  too 
hot  for  hhn,  and  it  was  time  to  look  after  his  line  of  retreat. 

He  moved  rapidly  to  Lexington,  thence  to  V'eruon,  and  from 
Vernon  to  Versuilles,  scatteritig  destruction  and  dismay  along 
the  route.  The  Ohio  line  was  btruck  at  a  ]daee  called  Harrison, 
and  here  a  feint  wh^  made  upon  CincinTuiti.  Some  of  his  scouts 
advanced  to  its  suburbs,  and  in  the  night  of  the  18th  July  the 
whole  command  closely  skirted  it  nnder  cover  of  the  darkness.  At 
daylight  they  were  eighteen  miles  east  of  the  great  city,  having 
traversed  more  than  fifty  miles  since  the  sunset  previous.  The 
men  were  terribly  jaded,  and  many  fell  asleep  on  their  hones. 
But  their  commander  was  untiring ;  up  and  down  the  line  he 
rode,  laughing  with  this  one,  joking  with  another,  and  assuming 
a  fierce  demeanour  wherever  he  saw  any  disposition  to  shirk  duly. 
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Fatigaec!  and  worn  down,  the  command  at  last  readied  tlie  Oliio 
"RiVer  at  a  ford  above  Pomeroy.  But  it  was  only  to  iind  an 
enemy  in  the  palh ;  a  large  body  of  troops  was  llu  re  to  dibpute 
tlioir  [lassage,  assisted  by  the  fire  of  guu-boats  in  the  l  iver.  I'our- 
teen  niiU-s  beyond  they  attempted  the  passage  of  the  river  again, 
the  men  plunging  their  horses  ia  the  stream  and  swimming 
across  its  strong  current.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  men  had 
effected  a  crossings  when  again  the  enemy's  gun-hoats  were  npon 
them.  Again  Morgan  and  what  was  left  of  hie  command  on  the 
Ohio  side  moved  np  the  river.  It  was  a  race  of  life  and  death, 
a  running  fight.  In  the  confusion  of  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  Morgan  had  by  s nine  means  got  into  a  carriage. 
A  Federal  major  saw  him,  and,  galloping  up,  reached  for  him. 
Morgan  jumped  out  at  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  leaped  over 
a  ience,  seized  a  horse,  and  galloped  off  at  full  speed. 

The  fugitive  commander,  with  the  remainder  of  his  scat- 
tered forces,  pressed  tliree  citizens  of  Salineville  into  their 
service  m  guides,  and  continued  his  flight  on  the  Xew  Lisbon 
road.  One  of  the  impressed  guides  made  his  escape  and  rode 
hack  conveying  intelligence  of  the  route  taken,  which  it  was 
believed  was  with  the  ultimate  design  of  reaching  the  Ohio  Biver 
higher  up.  Forces  were  immediately  dispatched  from  Wellesville 
to  head  him  off,  whilst  anotlier  force  followed  hotly  in  his  rear, 
and  a  strong  militia  force  fronl  ^ew  Lisbon  came  down  to 
meet  him. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afterDoon  of  the  2C>tli  July,  these 
various  detachments  closed  in  around  Morgan  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Point,  about  inidwav  between  Xew  Lisbon  and  AV^elles- 
ville.  The  Con  federates  were  driven  to  a  blulFfrom  which  there 
was  no  escape,  except  by  tigliting  their  way  through  or  leaping 
from  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  precipice.  Finding  them- 
selves thus  surrounded,  Morgan  and  the  remnant  of  his  command 
surrendered. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  in  this  expedition  Gen.  Morgan 
ventured  too  far,  in  crossing  the  Ohio,  and  committed  the  erronr 
of  going  into  a  populous  country,  where  the  people  for  self-defence 
would  be  compelled  to  concentrate  and  cut  him  off.   But  the 

adventure  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  failure  when  we  put 
against  the  Confederate  loss  in  prisoners,  the  immense  damage 
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done  the  enemy.  An  officer  of  tlie  expedition  time  sums  np  its 
resnlt^^:  "We  paroled,  np  to  the  iOth  July,  near  (!,<)l>u  Federals; 
they  oldigating  themselves  not  to  take  up  arms  duriug  the  war. 
We  destroyed  thirty-four  important  bridges,  destroying  the  track 
in  sixty  places.  Our  loss  was  by  no  means  sliglit ;  twenty-eight 
commissioned  officers  killed,  thirty-five  wounded,  and  250  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  csptnred.  By  the  Federal  accounts,  we 
killed  more  than  200,  wounded  at  least  850,  and  captured,  as 
before  stated,  near  6,000.  The  damage  to  railroads,  steamboats, 
and  bridges,  added  to  the  destruction  of  public  stores  and  d6pdts, 
cannot  fall  far  short  of  $10,000,000." 

This  large  sum  of  destruction  was  done  in  legitimate  warfare ; 
and  although  the  ITorth  concjratnlatcd  itself  on  whatever  similar 
results  it  had  achieved  in  the  South,  yet.it  conld  nrit  n])preciatc 
even  tlie  ph'a  of  retaliation  in  Morgan's  case,  and  liad  no  oilier 
iiaiiie  tV>i-  his  exploits  than  those  of  robbery  and  murder.  In 
their  rage,  they  refused  to  regard  Gen.  Morgan  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  sent  him  and  twentj*eight  of  his  officers  to  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary.  Here  they  were  subjected  to  every  possible  indig- 
ni^.  First  they  were  stripped  naked,  and  washed  by  u^roes ; 
then  their  hair  was  out  off  close  to  the  scalp ;  and  attired  in  the 
garb  of  felons,  they  were  then  immured  in  stone  cells,  where 
they  were  closely  guarded  day  and  night.  The  cruelties  which 
followed  exceeded  those  even  of  the  prison  discipline  of  obdurate 
and  contumacious  felons ;  they  were  disgraceful  to  the  age ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  public  sentiment  in  the  Xorth  that  not  only  tole- 
rated, but  applauded  t])e  atrocious  inliumanify. 

On  the  2Tth  Novi-ndter,  Mors^an  and  six  of  his  <>tiicers  eseayied 
from  the  continement  and  t(;rturc  uf  their  infamous  prison.  The 
work  by  which  they  accomplished  their  escape  was  almost  super- 
human ;  for  twenty-two  days  they  were  secretly  occupied  in  cut- 
ting through  a  granite  wall  six  feet  thick,  with  no  other  instru- 
ment than  case-knives,  and  then  they  had  to  tunnel  some  distance 
through  the  ground  before  they  emerged  to  the  surface.  Hap- 
pily it  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  when  these  brave  men  slipped 
down  into  the  narrow  air-chamber  and  emerged  from  the  earth ;  the 
do^thevmcmtly  feared  had  retired  to  their  kennels,  and  the  senti- 
nels had  taken  refuge  under  shelter.  Scaling  the  wall  the  party 
scattered  on  the  other  side,  and  Gen.  Morgan,  accompaiiicU  only  by 
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Captain  Hiaee,  made  boldlj  for  the  down  train  to  Cincinnati.  As  in 
tlie  early  hours  of  the  next  morning  the  train  approached  Oincin- 
nati,  Gen.  Morgan  hnd  reason  to  fear  that  the  news  of  his  oscape  had 
been  telegraphed  there,  and  saw  tlic  neceesitv  of  avtdding  the 
city.  He  said  to  Captain  Ilines:  ''It's  attci-  six  o'ch>ck  ;  if  we 
go  to  the  depot  we  are  dead  men.  Now  or  never."  They  went 
to  the  rear  and  put  on  the  brakes.  "Jump,  Ilinesr'  Off  ho 
went,  and  fell  heels  over  head  in  the  mnd.  Another  severe  tnm 
of  the  brake,  and  the  General  jumped.  He  was  more  snccessfnl, 
and  alighted  on  bis  feet.  There  were  some  soldiers  near,  who 
remarked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  jamping  off  the  cars  here  V* 
The  General  replied :  "  What  is  the  use  of  my  going  into  town 
when  I  live  here ;  and,  besides,  what  business  is  it  of  yonr^^ 

They  went  immediately  to  the  river.  They  found  a  skiff,  but 
no  oara.  Soon  a  little  boy  came  over,  and  appeared  to  bo  wait- 
ing. "  What  are  you  wait  inp;  for?''  ?aid  the  General.  I  am 
waiting  for  my  load."  "  What  is  the  price  of  a  load  ?  "  "  Two  dol- 
lars.'* "Well,  as  we  are  tired  and  lningry,  we  will  give  you  the 
two  dollai'S,  and  you  can  put  us  over."  In  a  few  moments  ho 
was  standing  on  the  soil  of  Kentucky. 

Here,  however,  hii^  path  was  beset  by  dangers,  and  he  moved 
every  mile  at  the  peril  of  detection  and  death.  Sometimes  dis- 
guising himself  as  a  government  cattle-contractor  and  again  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  quartermaster,  he  got  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  But  here  he  found  all  means  of  transportation  destroyed, 
and  the  bank  strongly  guarded ;  however,  with  the  assistance  of 
about  thirty  men,  who  had  recognized  him  and  joined  him  in 
Bpito  of  liis  remonstrances,  ho  succeeded  in  making  a  raft,  and  he 
and  Captain  Tlines  erossed  over.  His  escort,  with  heroic  self- 
sacritico,  refused  to  cross  until  he  was  safely  over.  He  then  hired 
a  negro  to  get  his  horse  over,  paying  hiui  twerity  dollars  for  it. 
The  river  was  so  high  tJiat  the  horse  came  near  being  drowned, 
and  after  more  than  one  hour's  struggle  with  the  stream  was 
pulled  out  so  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand. 

Tlie  Greneral  threw  a  blanket  on  him  and  commenced  to  walk 
him,  when  suddenly,  he  says,  he  was  seized  with  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  be  attacked,  and  remarking  to  Capt.  Hines,  **  We 
will  be  attacked  in  twenty  minutes,"  commenced  saddling  his 
horse.  Me  had  hardly  tied  his  girth,  when  there  was  a  report  of 
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nmsketry.  He  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  the  noble  animal,  appear- 
ing to  be  inspired  with  new  vigour,  bounded  off*  like  a  deer  up 
the  mountain.  The  last  he  saw  of  his  poor  fellows  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  they  were  disappearing  up  iho  river  bnnl^.  fired  tipon'hy 
a  wliole  reyriment  of  Federals.  Bv  tiii>  time  it  w:i3  dark  and 
also  raining,  Ue  knew  that  a  ])oi-lV'et  e')rdon  of  picketn  would 
Furroiind  the  foot  of  the  iiioiiiitain.  aud  ii'  he  remained  thereuntil 
morning  he  would  be  lost.  So  he  determined  to  run  the  gauntlet 
at  once)  and  commenced  to  descend.  As  he  neared  the  foot,  leading 
his  horse,  he  came  almost  in  personal  contact  with  a  picket  His 
first  impulse  was  to  kill  him,  but  finding  him  asleep,  he  deter- 
mined to  let  him  sleep  on. 

From  this  time  forward  he  had  a  series  of  adventures  and 
escapes,  all  yery  wonderful,  until  he  got  near  another  rirer  in 
Tennessee,  when  he  resolved  to  go  up  to  a  house  and  find  the 
way.  nines  went  to  the  house,  while  the  General  etrmd  in  the 
road.  TTearing  a  body  of  cavalry  come  dashing  up  behind  him, 
the  latter  quieflv  slipped  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  it  passed 
by  without  oi»>(>!-viiii:  liini.  Hities  was  uot  so  tVn-rmiato;  he  was 
discovered,  purbut;U,  and  taken — although  he  afterwards  escaped 
from  his  captoi-s.  The  hunt  being  drawn  off,  Gen.  Morgan 
crossed  the  river  at  leisure ;  but  when  he  got  down  to  liGddle 
Tennessee,  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  recognition. 
At  one  time  he  passed  some  poor  women,  and  one  of  them  com- 
menced clapping  her  bands  and  said,  Oh  1  I  know  who  that  is, 
I  know  who  that  is  V*  but,  catching  herself,  she  stopped  short, 
and  passed  on  with  her  companions.  A  few  days'  farther  travel 
brought  the  General  safe  within  the  Confederate  lines,  after  hav- 
ing accomplished  oTie  of  the  most  wonderful  escapes  on  record. 

I^o  parties  outside  tiie  prison  had  assisted  in  his  escape  from 
it:  and  an  anuouncenient  thereafter,  in  tlie  newspapers,  that  he 
had  been  seen  in  Toronto,  Caiuida,  was  a  t'ortuiioiis  coincidence, 
and  greatly  aided  liira  in  giving  a  false  scent  to  the  detectives. 
His  appearance  in  Richmond  astonnded  the  North,  and  put  to 
shame  all  the  efforts  at  Washington  to  scour  the  borders  of  Can* 
ada  for  his  recapture.  His  countrymen  hailed  his  delivery  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  services, 
and  their  affection  for  the  man.  An  ovation  awaited  him  in 
Eichmond ;  the  freedom  and  the  hospitality  of  the  city  were 
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voted  him  ;  and  Ins  receptions  at  tTie  Ballard  ITonae  were  more 
nnmorouslj  attended  than  those  of  President  Davis  himself.  Oq 
Olio  of  these  public  occasions,  Judfre  Moore  of  Keuiuckj  spoko 
of  tlie  worth  of  Gen.  Morgan,  and  the  great  credit  with  which 
he  had  served  his  coutitry.  lie  was  now  receiving  the  grateful 
testimony  of  Virginia,  "  the  mother  of  States."  With  eloquent 
Bincerity,  the  speaker  promised  tliat  ]M[organ  and  other  Eentuck- 
ians,  who  were  battlisg  for  the  liberties  of  the  South,  wonld  not 
sheathe  their  swords  nntil  her  liberty  was  achieved.  Despite  the 
thraldom  in  which  Kentncky  was  held,  the  master^rolls  of  the 
Confederate  army  showed  that  49,000  of  her  sons  had  joined  their 
fortunes  with  the  South,  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the  heel  of 
the  tyrant  was  on  her  neck. 

The  pledge  given  for  Gen.  Morgan  was  soon  redeemed;  and 
in  the  outset  of  the  campaign  of  ISGi  we  tiiid  him  holding  an 
important  pn^ir'on  in  Sonth-western  Vii';j;inia,  at  a  distant  bat 
critical  point  in  (irant's  extensive  coml>iuati<  tn  ag^ainst  Hichmond. 
His  force  was  small  for  the  emergencies  it  had  to  meet;  it  con- 
sisted of  two  Kentucky  cavalry  brigades  and  the  militia  or 
"reserves"  of  that  region,  a  total  of  about  2,200  men.  Some 
sharp  interviews  had  taken  place  in  Bichmond  between  tlie 
authorities  and  Glen.  Morgan's  friends.  President  Davis  was, 
indeed,  averse  to  the  restoration  of  the  General,  since  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Ohio  *'  raid,"  to  any  important  post,  and,  at  last,  was 
sparing  and  exacting  in  assigning  him  a  force  and  preparing  It 
for  the  field.  But  in  this  embarrassment  the  popularity  of  Mor- 
gan served  him.  Contributions  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
Confederacy  to  equip  his  new  command,  and  took  the  shape  of 
patriotic  donations.  Amon^  the  contril)utnrs  was  Gov.  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  of  Geoi-gia,  who  gave  five  hundred  dollars.  We  men- 
tion the  slight  circuuis(ance  in  view  of  the  political  consequents 
of  this  man,  and  as  an  instance  of  that  demagoguism  which, 
rampant,  at  one  time,  for  all  sorts  of  deadly  and  destructive 
enterprises  against  die  enemy,  has  since  professed  an  unwilling 
participation  in  the  war. 

At  the  time  when  Gen.  Morgan  assumed  command  of  the 
department  of  South-western  Tir;^nia  (which  also  included  a 
portion  of  East  Tennessee),  the  enemy  was  moving  iu  two  strong 
cavalry  columns,  under  Crook  and  Averill,  threatening  to  cap- 
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tiire  the  salt-works  and  coal-mines  near  TVytheville,  and  to  curry 
out  the  general  design  of  cutting  off  commnnication  with  Rich- 
mond, preventing  the  transmission  of  snpplies  from  all  tlio  rc2;ion 
westward  to  Gen.  Lee's  army.  Making  a  forceil  march  from 
Saltville,  Gen.  Morgan  arrived  at  Wytheville  with  li'm  mounted 
iiiori  in  time  to  save  that  town  from  Averill,  and  to  completely 
defeat  tliat  boasted  cavalry  oiiicer,  with  a  considerable  Iobs  of 
killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  horses.  Having  accomplished 
this  much,  he  determined  to  take  the  offensive  and  make  an  irrnp- 
tion  into  Kentnoky.  He  was  anxions  to  retrieve  the  losses  of 
the  Ohio  raid ;  he  saw  clearly  that  if  he  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive he  would  he  unable  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  enemy  if  they 
united  and  bore  down  on  his  department;  and  he  hoped  to  defeat 
the  plan  of  snch  a  junction  by  falling  upon  the  enemy's  rear  in 
lLentucky,diverting  hip  de!?ign8  and  confonndinghim by  a  snrprise. 

In  the  firBt  days  of  June,  lRfi4,  Gen,  Morgan  was  again  within 
the  boundaries  of  Xcntneky,  and  directing  his  niovemcnts  towards 
Monnt  Sterling,  the  general  Federal  depot  of  supplies,  and  most 
important  puat  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  On  the  8th  June 
the  post  was  taken,  with  some  300  or  400  prisonera;  and  Gen. 
]tf organ,  believing  that  no  enemy  was  near,  and  having  been 
informed  by  his  scouts  that  Gen.  Burbridge  was  moving  towards 
Yirginia,  left  hut  a  portion  of  the  force  at  Monnt  Sterling,  and 
marched  immediately  for  Lexington  with  the  second  brigade.  It 
was  a  fatal  movement,  undertaken  on  false  information,  that  thus 
divided  his  command,  and  exposed  him  to  the  enemy.  Gen. 
Burbridge,  making  a  wonderfally  swift  march,  reached  Mount 
Sterling  before  daybreak  on  the  9tfi  Jmie,  pnrprised  the  Confed- 
erate f(^rce  there,  and  then  moved  rapidly  after  Morgan,  who  had 
passed  through  Lexington  and  Cyuthian a,' captured  the  garrisons 
and  destroyed  considerable  stores.  On  the  IQth  June  Morgan 
found  himself  forced  to  battle,  near  the  Kentucky  Central  rail- 
road, against  5,000  of  the  enemy.  His  command  had  been 
reduced  to  about  1,200  men,  and  was  nearly  out  of  ammunition. 
The  fight  was  soon  decided ;  many  of  Morgan's  men  became 
unmanageable,  and  dashed  across  the  Licking  Biver ;  they  were 
re-formed  on  the  other  side,  and  charged  a  I  tody  of  cavalry  wliich 
then  confronted  them,  and  made  good  their  retreat,  although 
scattered  and  in  confusion. 
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Forced  back  to  Soath-western  Yirgiuia,  Gen.  Morgan  tbnnd 
his  fatne  on  the  decline,  and  the  force  at  his  disposal  limited  to  a 

much  smaller  scale  of  operations.  They  were  dark  and  despond- 
ing days  in  a  lite  that,  })erhaps,  was  too  much  accustomod  to 
popular  a]>plau8e,  and  took  too  nnicli  of  its  inspiration  tVoin  it. 
One  of  his  officers  writOvS  of  him  at  this  time :  '"lie  was  (greatly 
changed.  His  face  wore  a  weary,  care-vvoi  ii  expression,  and  his 
manner  was  totally  destitute  of  its  former  ardonr  and  enthusiasm. 
He  spoke  bitterly,  but  widi  no  impatience,  of  the  clamour  against 
him,  and  seemed  saddest  about  the  condition  of  his  command.*' 
He  was  especially^urt  by  a  vile  report  that  had  fonnd  conve- 
nient and  malicious  ears  in  official  circles  at  Richmond,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  connived  at  or  shared  in  the  robbery  of  a  bank 
at  Mount  Sterling ;  and  to  Secretary  Seddon,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, he  wrote :  **  Until  very  recently,  I  was  ignorant  how  the 
rnmonrs  which  had  already  poisoned  tlie  piihlic  ininH,  had  been 
reeeived  aTid  listened  to  in  oftieial  circles,  and  1  cannot  forbear 
indignant  complaint  of  the  injury  done  my  reputation  and  use- 
fulness by  the  oneonragenient  thus  given  them." 

Opportunity  was  never  obtained  for  the  vindication;  and  the 
sense  of  justice  did  not  return  to  the  public  mind  until  the  once 
idolized  commander  was  laid  low  in  death,  and  men  reflected 
that  the  hasty  and  paasiouato  wrongs  done  his  reputation,  might 
have  driven  him  to  a  desperate  enterprise,  and  an  untimely  end. 
A  few  weeks  atter  his  return  to  South-western  Yirginia,  Gen. 
Morgan  determined  to  attempt  the  enemy  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
suddenly  conceived  the  intention  of  attacking  him  at  Bull's  Grap, 
this  place  lying  on  the  line  of  railroad  from  Knoxvillc.  TTe 
reached  Greenville  on  the  3d  September,  and  made  his  lu-ad- 
quarters  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Williams.  A  daughter- 
in-law  of  this  woman  was  said  to  be  bitterl}'  opposed  to  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  to  have  an  especial  dielike  for  Gen.  Morgan, 
because,  on  another  occ^on,  he  had  rovoked  the  parole  of  a 
Federal  officer,  on  su&picion  of  his  treasonable  communications 
with  her.  Before  the  General  approached  the  house,  she 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  several  hours  in  the  night  to  Bull's 
Qap,  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy. 

The  day  was  breaking,  when  a  body  of  about  100  Federal 
cavalry  dashed  into  Greenville,  and  surrounded  the  house  where 
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Qen.  Morgan  had  slept,  accompanied  only  by  three  or  foar  of  his 
staff  officers — his  troops  being  camped  on  tho  skirt  of  the  town. 
Aroused  by  Major  Gassett,  the  Oeoeral  lefl  the  house;  but  find- 
ing every  street  guarded  he  went  back  to  the  honee,  and  for 
9ome  moments  remained  concealed  in  the  cellar.  Here  the  two 
were  dIs(;overed  afj;aiu  by  the  art  and  persistence  of  a  woman. 
Major  (iuBsett  ran  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and  by  some 
rneaiis,  managed  to  effect  his  escape.  Gen.  Morgan  made  hisi 
way  to  the  garden  and  attempted  to  conceal  himself  behind  some 
vines.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  he  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
with  no  witness  to  the  homicide,  but  the  man  who  did  it  The 
enemy's  story  was  that  he  was  shot  while  offering  resistance. 
The  account  on  the  Confederate  side  is  that  he  was  brutally  and 
infamously  murdered^shot  after  he  had  surrendered;  and  such 
is  the  belief  induced  by  the  facts,  that  he  was  wholly  unarmed, 
and  that  his  corpse,  while  it  was  yet  warm,  was  thrown  across  a 
mule,  while  Federal  soldiers  were  permitted  to  follow  its  exhi- 
bition and  parade  about  the  town,  slionting  and  screaming  in 
savage  exultation,  *•*  Here's  your  boi-&e  tliief."  When  his  body 
waB  at  last  taken  t'nnn  the  hands  which  deliled  it,  it  was  so  covered 
with  mud  as  to  ]»e  scarcely  recognized,  and  it  was  fV)und  iu  a 
road  one  uille  IVom  the  place  where  the  fatal  shot  liad  been  iired. 
Gen.  Gillem,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  force,  but  was  not  up 
with  the  par^  that  first  entered  the  town,  hnmanely  recovered 
the  body  and  sent  it  to  the  Confederate  lines  under  flag  of  truce. 
It  was  buried  first  at  Abingdon,  and  thence  removed  io  the 
cemetery  at  Bichmond,  where  repose  so  many  heroic  ashes  of 
the  war. 

The  military  reputation  of  Oen.  Morgan  has  been  erected  since 

his  death.  '  However  the  malice  of  enemies  may  have  assailed 
his  good  name,  or  at  some  time  the  impatience  of  his  c<:)nntry- 
men  have  detracted  from  it,  the  curiosity  whlcli  couiea  after  the 
death  ot'  distinguished  men,  has  not  lu-en  able  to  testify  to  a 
single  disgrace,  and  reflectioTi  pronounces  his  career  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  recent  niilitary  times.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
rapid  career ;  one  crowded  with  incidents,  and  appealing  strongly 
to  the  passions ;  and  through  its  shifting  scenes  of  romance  and 
adventure  ran  the  mark  of  a  strong  will,  an  original  mind,  and 
peculiar  military  talents.  He  originated  new  uses  for  cavalry ; 
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be  was  the  proper  author  in  the  war  of  the  &MeachiDg  "  raid/' 
80  different  from  the  mere  oayalij  dash ;  and,  in  cutting  loose 
from  the  traditions  of  former  wars  and  the  sjsteu^  of  schools,  he 
founded  a  strategy  as  effective  as  it  was  novel.    The  record 

of  biB  activity  is  compriBed  in  the  extraordinary  declaration, 
sustained  l)y  oHiciuI  teetimon}' :  that,  with  a  force  which  at  no 
time  reacliod  4,000,  he  'killed  and  tcounded  nearlj  as  many  of 
the  enemy^  and  captured  more  than  15,000 1 
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OHAPTEB  LZ. 

Peoilkr  ij^ory  of  the  soldiBrfitate  of  Texas.— -Earif  reooUectiooa  in  the  war 
of  '^Hood  and  hie  Texatts."— HoodVt  CKfilrj  ocaunand  on  the  F^oinaula.— 

Commands  the  Texas  Brip^nd.'^. — The  pt^niHar  losses?  of  Oai-acs'  ■^^^!l3. — Gon. 
Hood  ia  tlie  battle  of  Sbarpabur^— "  The  two  JUttle  Giaut  Brigades." — Q«n. 
Lee'a  opinion  of  Texas  soIdierH  "ia  tight  plaoes."-- Gen.  Hood  wounded  at  Qet> 
^burgand  at  Ghickamauga.— Commands  a  ooipa  in  Johnston's  armj. — ^Bemark- 
able  letter  to  the  War  Department— Appointcii  CommnTiding  General  of  the 
Anuj  of  Tennessee. — ^An  ascent  in  rank,  but  a  Ml  ia  repntatkNi. — A  list 
of  erroars  in  the  Gteorgia-Teooessee  oampaigo.— Failore  of  that  campeiga — 
Uagnanimous  confessbn  of  Qen.  Hood. — His  ohiTalry. — BiB  admirable  military 
figure. 

Ant  history  of  the  war  of  the  Southern  Oonfedemcy  is  imper- 
fect that  fails  to  notice  the  lai^e  and  peculiar  measure  of  glory 
obtained  in  it  by  the  aoldier^State  of  Texas.  The  history  of  this 
distant  State  bad,  indeed,  been  a  noble  school  of  character ;  here 
had  been  planted  a  choice  seed  of  manhood ;  and  a  population  bad 
grown  up  remarkable  in  this:  that  even  in  its  rudest  and  wildest 
types  was  the  exquisite  mixture  of  honour  and  chivalry.  This 
peculiarity  was  well  illustrated  in  iho  war.  Wherever  the  rough 
s<-nis  of  Texas  fought  there  was  V)1()0(1  and  glory,  the  terrible  spasm 
of  battle,  the  'lesperatc  achievement  ;*and  yet  no  soldiers  of  the 
CoDftiideracy  were  more  generous  to  the  enemy^  more  magnanimous 
to  prisoners,  and  more  fully  alive  to  all  the  sentimental  appeals  of 
the  cause  for  which  i^ey  fought.  They  were  the  men  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  upon  whom  Gen.  Lee  most  relied  for  all 
desperate  enterprises,  and  whom  he  once  designated  by  the  strong- 
est  compliment  he  was  capable  of  bestowing.  Fighting  with  a 
fierce,  apparently  untamed  courage,  capable  of  sublimest  self-devo> 
tion,  the  soldiers  of  Texas  yet  carried  through  the  war  a  reputation 
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for  generosity,  and  in  their  tattered  uniforms  yet  bore  tlie  trae 
ornaments  of  manhoorl,  tlie  rough  diamonds  of  chivalry.  Their 
deeds  ruotie,  taken  ai);irt  Croni  the  general  story  of  the  war,  would 
fill  a  volnnie  and  be  a  complete  testiinoay  of  the  best  manhood  of 
the  living  age. 

But  the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  single  individual — ou(^  how< 
ever,  well  illustrating  the  character  and  temper  of  Texas  in  the 
war.  No  Confederate  leader  was  more  unfortunate  than  Geo. 
Hood ;  and  whatever  we  have  to  say  of  him  we  may  well  pre&oe 
by  declaring  the  common  maxim,  that  mankind  is  more  inclined  to 
censure  than  to  praise,  and  mote  apt  to  remember  a  disaster  than 
a  success.  The  public  has  a  distinct  and  painful  memory  of  Gen. 
Hood*s  unfortunate  campaign  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee;  but  this 
is  no  good  reason  that  it  should  forget  his  earlier  glorious  services 
and  overlook  brilliant  imiics  of  the  history  of  the  war  on  which  his 
name  shone:  nor  is  it  ss>un(I  ar'jument  that  bceausc  he  failed  in 
the  commuud  of  a  large  army  and  had  not  the  cuuibinatiou  of  qual- 
ities necessary  for  a  great  General,  he  cannot  be  admired  in  otlier 
capacities,  and  for  virtues  other  than  those  of  strate^c  skill.  It  is 
mainly  to  correct  this  iojustioe,  to  rescue  the  margin  of  £ime  that 
is  lightly  his,  and  to  revive  some  recollection  of  those  brilliant 
deeds  in  which  '*Hood  and  bis  Tezans"  deserve  to  be  immortal* 
izedf  despite  any  sequel  of  misfortune,  that  we  design  this  sketch. 

Although  properly  accounted  aciti2sen  of  Texas,  John  B.  Hood 
was  bora  in  Owensville,  Bath  county,  TCentuclcy,  lvS31.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  Mt.  Sterling.  He  entered  upon  his  col- 
legiate eourse  at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  graduaier]  in  l^oS.  He 
was  then  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  in  Calilornia, 
where  he  served  twenty-two  mouths.  When  the  two  new  regi- 
ments, raised  by  Jejffersou  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  were 
called  out,  he  was  transferred,  July,  1S55,  to  the  one  (2d  cav- 
alry), of  which  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  at  Shiloh, 
was  in  command,  and  Qen.  R  E.  Lee  the  Lieutenant>Golone].  This 
regiment  furnished  many  valuable  officers  to  tlie  Soutljern  Con- 
federacy. Earl  Van  Born,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Fields,  Evans  and 
Hardee  were  from  its  ranks. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  TTood  entered  upon  the  frontier  ser- 
vice of  Western  Texas,  where,  in  July  ibhowing,  he  had  a  spirited 
engagement,  and  was  wounded  by  the  Indians  on  Devil's  lUver. 
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A  sliort  time  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities  between  the 
Kortb  and  South,  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  "West  Pointy 
as  Insii-uotor  of  Cavalry.  But  anticipating  the  dissolution  of  tlie 
Union,  be  was  allowed,  at  hia  own  request,  to  return  to  duty  ia 
Texas — kis  object  being,  in  prospect  of  war,  to  be  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  which  he  most  loved  and  honoured.  lie  could  see 
no  hope  of  reconciliation  or  adjustment  between  the  arouaed  sec- 
tions of  ISforth  and  South,  but  every  indication  of  a  fierce  and 
bloody  war,  and  he  had  determined  to  cast  his  destiny  with  the 
South.  On  the  16th  April,  1861,  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  United  States  army,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  South- 
ern Confedenu^y.  His  name  was  entered  upon  the  roll  with  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant^  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Lee 
in  Tirginia,  who  ordered  him  to  report  to  €bn.  Magruder,  on  the 
Peninsula. 

He  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  coinrnund  of  all  the  cavalry 
on  the  Pciiinsnla,  and  given  the  tern poniry  rauk  of  Major,  until  the 
appointment  could  be  confinned  ironi  Richmond,  lie  at  ouce 
made  hia  mark  in  this  service,  attracting  the  attention  of  his  superi- 
ours,  and  commencing  a  reputation,  which  grew  rapidly  to  higher 
rank  and  honour.  The  inexperienced  and  unorganized  cavalry 
was  soon  converted  into  an  active  and  disciplined  force ;  the  maraud* 
ing  parties  of  the  enemy  were  beaten  and  driven  in  at  all  points, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  shivering  garrison  at  N'ewport  News  ; 'J 
not  cut  a  stick  of  firewood,  without  the  risk  of  ambuscade  and 
death. 

In  September,  1861,  Hood  was  ordered  to  Richmond,  and  receiv- 
ing the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Infoiitry,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
4th  Texas  regiment,  then  in  camp  near  the  city.  In  the  following 
niontli  the -ith  and  5lh  Texas  regiments  lel't  iiichinond,  and  were 
moved  to  Dumfries  on  the  Potomac,  where,  with  the  1st  Texas, 
they  were  to  be  organized  into  a  brigade  under  Col.  Louis  S.  WigfiiU, 
who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Bi  igudier-General.  But 
as  Wigiall  was  the  Senator  elect  from  the  State  of  Texas,  he 
resigned  his  oommisdon  in  the  army,  on  the  meeting  of  Congress. 
On  the  8d  March,  1862,  Ool.  Hood  was  appointed  to  take  his  place 
and  have  command  of  the  Texas  Brigade. 

He  soon  obtained  the  good-will  of  his  rough  and  hardy  recruits, 
and  the  Texans  claimed  in  their  youthful  leader  a  proprietary  inter- 
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est  which  was  asserted  to  the  dose  of  the  war.  His  oommandiDg 
appearance,  manly  deportment,  quick  peroeptioo,  courteous  manner 
and  decision  of  character  readily  impressed  the  officers  and  men. 

His  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  the  service, 
satisified  every  one  with  his  competency  for  the  position.  The  men 
ftjund  not  a  strait-laced  ofiicer  of  the  seliools,  but  one  able  ana 
ready  to  give  liiem  all  neee.ssarv  instruction,  not  onl)'  in  drilling 
them  ibr  the  field,  but  also  iu  the  forms  and  tcchuicalities  of  the 
elotlung,  commissary,  ordnance  and  transportatiou  departments — 
for  lack  of  which  information,  r^ments  jnst  entered  the  service 
frequently  went  hungry,  and  commissaries  and  quartermasters 
made  many  fruitless  trips. 

The  Texas  Brigade  accompanied  Johnston  to  the  Peninsula. 
With  his  new  and  enlarged  command,  and  on  a  more  important 
field  of  enterprise,  Hood's  higher  qualities  were  rapidly  developed. 
His  untiring  watchfulness  and  ardent  zeal,  were  subjects  of  constant 
praise.  It  was  bis  ^^ood  fortune  on  the  7th  May,  1862,  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  Gen.  Franklin's  forces  near  "^Test  Point,  on  the  York 
Kiver,  an<l  thus  defeat  MoClellan's  attempt  to  cutoff  Johnston's 
retreat  t'rom  York  town. 

But  iu  the  battles  around  Richmond,  the  grandest  opportunity 
the  war  had  yet  o^ied,  was  to  be  given  on  its  most  important  and 
difficult  field,  for  the  display  of  the  desperate  valour  of  the  soldiers 
of  Texas  led  by  Hood*  It  occurred  at  Gaines'  Mills.  Bepeatedly 
in  this  volume  of  biographies  have  we  dated  at  this  field  the  rise  of 
the  reputations  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Southern  com- 
manders. It  was  fruitful  of  glory ;  it  introduced  many  new  names 
to  &me.  But  **Hood  and  his  Texans,"  were  the  peculiar  heroes 
of  the  memorable  occasion,  and  the  phrase  which  designated  this 
body  of  troops  became  from  that  day  a  ftimiliar  one  in  the  popular 
vocabulary  of  the  war.  It  was  Hood  a  brigade  which  made  the 
decisive  charcre  upon  the  enemy's  works  near  MoGee's  h(juse,  raid 
in  the  light  of  the  declining  sun  of  the  -1th  June,  cugaged  in  a 
conflict  of  unspeakable  desperation  and  bitterness^  achieved  a  mira- 
cle  of  valour,  and  planted  its  colours  on  two  tiers  of  the  enemy's 
works. 

In  making  the  charge,  Hood's  Texans  had  to  pass  down  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine,  leap  a  ditch  and  stream,  and  then  press  forward 
over  the  enemy's  abattis.  Hood  himself,  on  foot,  led  the  chaiige, 
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and  placiDg  himself  at  the  head  of  the  glorious  4th  Texas,*  Le 
gaye  tlie  bommand  in  hia  dear  ringing  voio^  "  Forward,  quick 
march.*'   Volleys  of  musketry,  and  showers  of  grape,  ennister,  and 
shell  ploughed  through  the  men,  but  were  only  answered  by  the 
stern  "Close  up — close  up  to  the  colours,"  aud  onward  tliey  rushed 
over  the  dead  and  dying,  without  a  pause,  until  within  about  one 
hundred  yarels  of  the  breastworks.    It  was  at  this  point  that  pre- 
ceding brigades  had  haited,  and  beyond  which  none  had  yet  goae, 
in  consequence  of  the  terrible  eoncentrated  fire  of  the  concealed 
enemy.    At  this  critical  juncture  the  voice  of  Gen.  Hood  was 
heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  "  Forward,  forward,  charge  right 
down  on  them,  and  drive  them  out  with  the  bayonet.*'  Fixing 
bayonets  as  they  moved,  the  desperate  troops  made  one  grand  rush 
for  the  fort;  down  the  hill,  across  the  creek  and  fallen  timber, 
pressed  on  the  glittering  line  of  pointed  steel,  and  the  next  moment 
the  battle-flag  of  the  4th  Texas  was  planted  upon  the  captured 
breastworks.   Half  of  this  heroic  regimen  t  was  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  brigade  lost  lOUO  men,  but  it  took  foui'teen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  nearly  a  regiment  of  prisoners.    When  next  day  SU>uewull 
Jackson  surveyed  the  diteh  and  abattis  over  which  they  chf^ged, 
he  said :  "  The  men  who  carried  this  position  were  soldiers  indeed." 
Ko  prouder  inscription  could  testify  to  the  glory  of  Texas  on  this 
field,  and  no  other  exclamation  of  glory  better  mark  here  the  monu- 
ment of  her  dead. 

In  the  subsequent  campaign  of  1862,  Hood  continued  to  do 
service  commanding  a  division  composed  of  two  brigades:  4th 

•  Geo.  D.  H.  Hill,  iu  some  wooUeoUoas  of  this  field,  writes:  "  We  beard  th©  next 
day  that,  on  some  previons  oocAsion,  Hood  had  quieted  his  old  regiment  (which  had 
fete  aggrieved  by  another  being  selected  for  a  oertaSn  dntj),  hy  the  promise  to  lead  it 
in  person  in  the  next  fiirht.  When  the  regiment  found  itself  in  froat  of  eartli-worka 
and  battery  of  artillery  rising  above  battery,  the  men  called  out  to  thenr  General  to 
remember  hia  pnnuue.  FladngUmMlf  in  their  front,  he  oarried  them  through  as 
awftd  a  atonn  of  projectOee,  as  ewr  beat  upon  the  heads  of  .icvoiu  1  troops." 

Th>:  pamo  writer  rHates  the  following  inddout:  "Hood's  scouta  were  known  to 
be  the  most  daring  as  weU  as  the  most  trustworthy,  in  the  amqr.  Wo  happened  to 
be  preaent  on  the  monung  of  the  battle  of  MalToro  HllV  when  he  directed  one  of  his 
flcouta  to  go  through  a  ravine  and  bring  iu  a  prisoner.  Tlic  man  roplir  d,  '  General, 
jf  it  IP  tnnrc  important  to  get  one  from  tte  top  ot  the  hill,  I  think  that  1  canmanage  it.' 
Twad  not  very  dear  how  a  prisoner  was  to  be  brought  off,  in  the  ftoe  all  that 
utmyofhifantryandartflteiy.  The  Qenefal  Lwighed,  and  aald  that  a  man  ftom  the 
outpost  would  answer.** 
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Alabama,  2d  and  lltli  Mississippi,  and  6tb  North  Carolina,  Col. 
Law  commanding,  and  hia  old  brigade,  1st,  4tb  and  5tli  Texas, 
ISth  Georgia,  and  the  Hampton  Legion.  In  the  second  battle  of 
Mannssas,  the  Texas  brigade  became  engaged  with  a  heavy  force 
of  the  enemy,  rind  captured  a  battery  of  [our  guns  crowning  the 
lieight5?  near  the  (.Viiinn  House.  But  tlio  most  remurkahle  reeord  of 
Hood's  C(>ti"inia:id,  aflcr  the  brilUaTit  story  of  (itaines'  Mills,  occurred 
ou  the  soil  ol'  Maryland  In  Geu.  L^es  fir^t  experiment  of  invaaioii. 

Of  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsborg,  Gen.  Hood  writes: 
"  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  September,  aboat  three  o^dock,  the 
firing  commenced  along  the  line  oocnpied  by  Gen.  Lawton.  At 
six  o'dock  I  received  notice  from  him  that  he  woold  require  all 
the  assistance  I  could  give  him.  A  few  minutes  after,  a  member 
of  bis  staff  reported  to  me  that  be  was  wounded  and  wished  me  to 
come  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  Being  in  readiness,  I  at  once 
marched  out  on  the  field,  in  line  of  battle,  and  soon  l>ecamc  engaged 
with  an  immense  force  of  the  enemy,  consisting  ot  not  less  than 
two  corps  of  their  arrny.  It  was  liere  thai  T  w itness-'d  tlie  most 
terrible  clash  of  arms,  by  far,  that  lins  occurred  during  the  war. 
The  two  little  giaut  brigades*  oi  t\m  division  wrestJed  with  this 
mighty  force,  losing  hundreds  of  their  gallant  officers  and  men,  bat 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  position  nod  forcing  him  to  abandon 
his  guns  on  our  left.  The  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  until 
about  nine  o^clock,  the  enemy  being  driven  from  four  to  five 
hundred  yards." 

It  was  in  this  great  campaign  of  1862— this  most  glorious  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia — ^ihat  the  soldiers 
of  Texas  obtained,  as  we  remarked  in  the  commencement  of  this 
sketch,  pwuliar  and  transcendent  titles  to  fame.  One  of  those 
titles  is  recited  in  tbc  woixls  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Another  is 
recited  in  the  words  of  Gen,  Lee.  No  better  evidence  couid  be 
given  than  the  following  letter  of  the  Coinmander-in-eiiief  of  tbc 
confidence  he  placed  in  Gen.  Hood  and  the  gallant  soldiers  com* 
posing  his  command,  and  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  soldiers  of 
Texas.  The  brief  letter  deserves  a  place  in  the  records  of  that  State. 

*  One  of  these  brigades  numbered  oolj  846  xneu.  The  4tli  Texaa  lost  its  flag, 
ha%  not  until  (m  the  wosda  of  Gen.  Hood)  "ik  wa&  buried  under  n  pilo  of  its 
dfi&ndOB.'* 
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"  HsAiKioAinBBS  Abut  of  Ymaau, 

"KnAft  IfAKHNSBuaa,  September  21,  1862. 

Gen.  Louis  T.  Wi'jftiH: 

"General — T  have  not  yet  heard  from  you -with  regard  to  the 
new  Texns  regiments  whieh  you  promised  to  endeavour  to  raise 
fur  the  army.  I  need  them  much,  i  rely  upon  those  we  have  in 
aU  tight  plaeeSf  and  fear  I  have  to  call  upon  them  too  often.  Tliey 
have  fought  grandly  and  nobly,  and  we  must  have  more  of  them. 
Please  make  every  possible  exertion  to  get  them  in,  and  send  them 
on  to  me.  You  must  help  us  in  this  matter.  With  a  few  more  such 
regiments  as  Hood  now  has,  as  an  example  of  daring  and  bravery, 
I  could  feel  much  more  confident  of  the  campaign. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"R.E.LEE,  General 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  (3ren.  Hood  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  arm,  and  never  recovered  perfect  use  of  it.  He  \v;is  ;djlo, 
however,  to  neeomjmny  Longst.rcet  in  August,  l.st!3,  to  the  West- 
ern theatre  of  the  war,  to  reirdoree  Bragg,  then  preparing  for  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  In  this  brilliant  action  Gen.  Hood  was 
hotly  engaged,  fighting  on  the  left,  and  he  sustained  a  wound  so 
severe  as  to  make  necessary  amputation  of  his  leg  near  the  hip. 
He  was  highly  complimented  by  his  corps  commander,  Gen.  Long- 
street,  who  wrote  an  ui^nt  letter  to  the  War  Department  recom- 
mending his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  to  date 
from  the  field  of  Chickamauga. 

The  promotion  was  made;  but  it  was  six  months  before  Gen. 
Hood,  suffering  from  a  chattered  constitution  and  a  sadly  mutilated 
body,  could  again  take  the  ticld.  In  March,  1^64,  he  proceeded 
to  take  eommaud  of  his  corps  in  North  Geoi  gia,  xmdcr  Gen.  John- 
ston. He  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  very  clear  view  of 
the  situation,  and  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  l^e-War  Depart* 
ment,  urging  the  junction  of  Polk*s  and  Loring's  troops,  making 
the  Confederate  force  some  dO,000,  and  ihen  uniting  with  Long- 
street^s  army  (in  East  Tennessee)  perhaps  S0,000  more,  and  get- 
ting in  rear  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  drive  him  out  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  This  conclusion  he  maintained  as  certain ;  the  enemy 
had  then  only  about  SO^OOO  troops  on  the  Georgia-Tennessee  fron- 
tier; and  the  danger  was  that  if  time  was  allowed  him,  he  would 
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accumulate  overwhelming  numbers  and  penetrate  further  into  the 
country. 

The  Government  at  Richmond  rlecHnt'd  these  viewg.  and 
accepted  the  danger  which  the  alternative  tlncatened.  The  cou- 
ijequence  was  the  retreat  of  Gen.  J  ohiistou  to  Atkuta.  Dissatisfied 
n  ith  the  result  itself  had  procured,  the  Government  resolved  on  a 
change  of  commanders,  and  afiected  that  its  choice  was  of  a 
"fighting  man'*  to  command  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  On  the 
18th  Jttly,  Gen.  Johnston  having  been  relieved,  Hood  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  and  assumed  command  in  the  following  address : 

"HEAtM)VAiiTBB8  Abut  of  tEsamssa,  Jvify  18, 1861. 

"Soldiers — Tn  obfflipncp  to  orders  from  the  War  Department, 
I  assume  command  of  ibis  annv  arid  department.  I  feel  theweicfht 
of  the  responsibility  so  suddenly  and  nncxpectedly  devolved  npon. 
rne  by  this  position,  and  shall  bend  all  my  eiierqies  and  employ  all 
my  skill  to  meet  its  ret^uirementa.  1  look  with  contidence  to  yoar 
patriotism  to  stand  by  me,  and  rely  upon  your  prowess  to  wrest 
your  country  from  the  grasp  of  the  invader,  entitling  yonrselves 
to  tlie  proud  distinction  of  being  called  the  deliverers  of  an 
oppressed  people.*' 

It  was  an  ascent  in  rank,  but  a  &11  in  reputation.  It  was  an 
evil  stjir  a':  !  malignant  influences  that  brought  this  promotion  to 
Gen.  Hood,  and  transferred  him  from  a  department,  in  which  his 
brilliant  execution  and  brave  and  chivalrous  part  had  won  and 
deserved  fame,  to  a  higher  rnncfe  of  service  for  wliicli  lie  was  nnfit. 
A  great  General,  one  who  plans  campaigns  and  condnets  entire 
armi(  is  a  (  ninhinaiion  of  many  qualities.  That  Gen.  Hood  did 
not  have  the  multitude  of  virtues  necessary  for  the  highest  success 
in  military  life  we  may  truly  say,  and  yet  persist  in  the  opinion 
that  he  had  much  in  which  he  might  assert  a  brilliant  reputation. 
His  campaign,  commencing  at  Atlanta,  and  ending  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tennessee  Biver,  was  full  of  errours.  In  saying  this  the  writer 
is  well  aware  that  he  encounters  an  absurd  vulgar  prejudice,  which 
denies  the  right  of  one  unskilled  in  arms  to  criticize  military 
operations.  This  prejudice  has  some  foundation  in  truth — and  in 
this  volume  the  writer  has  shown  a  certain  regard  for  it;  but 
admitted  to  its  fullest  extent^  it  is  the  most  insolent  nonsense,  for 
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it  wonlil  require  the  historian,  who  writes  on  the  general  affairs  of 
mankind,  to  be  an  expert  in  every  one  of  these  affairs;  to  be  a  Gene- 
ra], to  treat  of  military  evenU;  to  be  a  statesiuau,  to  discuss  political 
topics;  to  be  an  artist,  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  letters  and  man- 
ners. Bat  in  all  these  things  there  is  a  common-sense  superiour  to 
the  technicalities  of  schools;  and  the  comment  of  history  and  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  are  nothing  more  than  its  declarations.  It  is 
within  the  limits  of  general  intelligence  that  men  have  a  right  to  criti- 
cise even  those  affairs  in  which  they  are  neither  experts  nor  partners. 

With  reference  to  the  disastrous  period  we  have  referred  to  in 
the  life  of  Gen.  Hood,  there  are  erronrs  which  must  stand  confessed 
in  history,  despite  all  technical  controversies  of  militnrv  seliool?. 
The  fact  to  be  admitted  at  once  is,  that  although  a  brihiant  lieuten- 
ant, he  was  not  a  competent  chief.  He  committed  an  erronr  in 
fighting  at  Atlanta,  and  oonsuuiing  lives  in  aa  army  vvho.se  num- 
bers afforded  no  margin  for  fanciful  attacks  and  experiments,  when, 
if  he  had  maintained  the  situation  which  Johnston  had  left,  with 
Sherman  unable  to  invest  Atlanta  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  retreat  on 
the  other,  be  would  have  held  the  Federal  army  suspended  for 
destruction.  He  committed  an  errour  in  sending  off  his  entire 
cavalry  towards  Chattanooga,  to  raid  on  Sherman^s  communica- 
tions, permitting  his  antagonist  to  swing  his  army  entirely  around 
Atlanta,  to  take  a  new  position  at  leisure  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  on 
the  Macon  road.  He  committed  an  errour,  when  expelled  from  Atlan- 
ta, in  not  maintaininir  the  next  best  defensive  position.  He  committed 
an  errour.  in  which  (ien.  Grant  has  justly  criticised  him,  in  "sup- 
posing that  an  army  that  had  been  beaten  and  fearfully  decimated 
in  a  vain  attempt  at  the  defensive,  could  successfully  undertake 
the  offensive."  He  committed  an  errour  in  attempting  to  recover 
Tennessee,  when  the  effort  uncovered  the  whole  State  of  Georgia, 
and  left  it  undefended  to  the  sea* 

But  with  this  list  of  errours  there  runs  a  series  of  excuses;  and 
the  Georgia-Ten nes.soe  campaign  is  eminently  one  that  must  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  all  its  circumstances.  Gen .  Hood  was  unfortu- 
nate in  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  army,  and  In  taking 
('ommaml  of  it  when  it  was  malcontent  and  demoralized  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  its  favourite  leader.  He  found  new 
dfficulties,  and  was  embarrassed  much  more  .seriously  than  was 
generally  known  at  the  lime  by  the  suspicious  machinations  and 
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appeals  of  the  GoTernor  of  Georgia.   The  history  of  this  man, 

JoRoplj  K.  Brown,  is  not  vet  clcarl}^  T^-ritten,  and  h'la  chanirofnl 
sentiraents  and  capricious  moods  niorc  than  once  in  the  conrse  of 
tlie  war,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  challenged  tlie  su8- 
picious  of  a  portion  of  it.  lliid  tbc  records  of  the  Confc(]crate  War 
Department  not  perished  in  the  conliagration  of  Riehnioud,  there 
might  be  produced  from  them  a  letter  written  bj  this  man  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  not  only  offensively  criticising  the  manage- 
ment of  military  affs^rs,  but  demanding  0t6  return  of  all  the  Georgia 
troops  in  Gen.  Lee^s  army  in  Virginia.  It  is  sentiments  like  these 
Ttrbich  corrupt  armies  and  make  tbcm  an  easy  prey  to  their  own 
distrust.  Gen.  liood  found  him^lf  in  con^iniand  of  soldiers  wlio 
no  longer  fought  as  in  the  early  days  of  tine  Conte<lcTMcy.  His 
division  commanders  had  no  good  feeling  for  him,  and  lie  had  not 
the  iiiculiy  (_)f  inspiring  confidence  ;nid  oblainiiig  obedience  in  spito 
of  pcrsouiil  disaffectiofi.  The  great  opportunity  of  his  cam|)aign 
in  Tennessee  was  lost,  when  by  disconcert  in  the  execution  ot'  his 
plans  he  fiiiled  to  cut  olf  the  enemy's  letreat  from  Spring  Hill. 
"In  the  stratagem  of  war,  a  man  fails  but  once.*'  Then  followed 
the  unequal  battles  of  Nashville ;  the  evidence  of  demoralization  in 
troops  strangely  flying  fVom  the  field  when  victory  plainly  asked 
but  one  more  effort  for  its  purchase ;  and  the  painful  retreat  in 
which  an  army,  having  lost  ten  thousand  of  its  numbers  and  nearly 
all  of  its  artillery,  terminated  its  existence,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
Army  of  l^enncssee,"  being  only  used  thereafter  in  a  feeble  recon- 
struction of  the  forces  sonth  of  Richmond. 

This  campaign  c<:)iichided  Gen.  Ilood'a  military  career.  He 
took  leave  of  his  army  in  the  following  order: 

■*HiAXN)iTA]tni&s  Ahmy  of  tub  Tbsnessee,  ) 
"Tupelo,  Miss..  Jan.  23,  1865.  f 

''Soldiers — ^At  my  request,  I  have  this  day  been  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  army.  In  taking  leave  of  you,  accept 
my  thanks  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  endured  your 
hardships  during  the  recent  campaign.  /  am  aSxmA  responsible  for 
its  cowxpUm^  and  strove  hard  to  do  my  duty  in  lis  eaoecutum.  I  urge 
upon  you  the  importance  of  giving  your  entire  support  to  the  dis* 
tinguished  soldier  who  now  assumes  command,  and  shall  look  with 
deep  interest  on  all  your  future  operations,  and  rejoice  at  your 
success.  J.  B.  Hood.'' 
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Whatever  may  be  the  military  jadgment  of  the  events  thus  cod> 
eluded,  there  is  a  generosity  of  soul  in  tbis  brief  luldress  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resists  It  calls  for  tender  and  noble  response.  The 
man  who  could  thus  accept  the  responubilities  of  failure  must  have 

had  a  grcnt  spirit,  and  compels  admiration  at  the  last.  TTe  ilhis- 
tratcd  what  is  most  difficu-t  in  human  lives  -evfMi  manners  and 
perfect  self-posseasioa  in  misfortune.  The  most  ill-starred  Gene- 
ral of  tlie  South  ;  the  man  perhaps  the  least  esteemed  anujiig  the 
great  military  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  jet  after  all,  tlie  bravest 
of  the  brave,  the  lion-hearted  Texan  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  when,  recounting  to  a  friend  his  story  of  dis- 
aster and  mortification,  he  paused  and  said :  "  And  yet  there  is 
something  very  pleasant  to  ride  in  the  tide  of  battle,  and  hear  the 
whistle  of  the  bullets  I  ** 

The  fine  commanding  appearance  of  Qten.  Hood  in  battle  will 
long  be  recollected,  for  it  impressed  all  observers.  About  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  with  full  broad  chest  and  along  brown  beard 
flowing  over  it,  l)luc  eyes  piercing  thongli  kindly,  he  was  tlie  pic- 
ture of  manly  vigour;  and  even  wliei)  crippled  by  bis  severe 
wounds,  he  maintained  the  appearance  and  jiort  that  had  at  first 
won  upon  bis  soldiers,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  adiiiirable 
figures  in  the  army.  He  was  remarkable  for  a  powerful  melodious 
voice,  that  rang  out  words  of  command  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet, and  never  failed  to  be  heard  in  the  storm  of  battle.  'Since  the 
war,  Qeu.  Hood  has  resorted  to  commercial  pursuits  in  New  Orleans. 
Some  of  his  friends,  affected  by  the  disability  he  had  sustained  in 
the  war,  recently  proposed  a  sulwription  f<jr  his  benefit ;  but  he 
proudly  declined  it  in  a  few  becoming  and  touching  words,  declar- 
ing  that  desjjite  his  maimed  body  and  feeble  health,  he  was  yet  able 
to  win  Ixom  the  world  the  few  things  necessary  Sot  &  livelihood. 
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Wa  aaoeitiy  in  Sonfii  OMraUoa.— Kb  serrke  in  tiM  United  States  Army.— Aide  to 
Qm.  Beanregard  at  Voxt  8aniter,^->OoaiiQaiid0  YlrgiQia  caTafay.— Aai^gnad  to 

Artillery. — Gallant  and  important  action  of  Ws  batteries  at  Seoood  Mflnnesas. — 
Anecdote  illustratiag  the  spirit  of  that  day.— ^n.  Leo  inoommand  ai  Yicksburg. 
— Extraordinary  oompliment  from  President  Daria. — Cten.  Leo  tepnlaea  Sherman 
at  Chidraaaw  Bavou. — Battle  of  Baker's  Greek. — Wonderflil  eaoa^  of  Gon.  Leo 
in  the  retreat. — Bi*-.^**  of  Vickshurfr.— Action  of  tlio  22(1  Jnno.  1863.— Hornigm  of 
Texan  aoldiera.— Gen.  Lee  cx>iiuQaiids  the  cavalry  in  Mississippi.— His  opcrationa 
against  Sherman.— 'He  commands  the  Southwestern  Departmont— Balds  of  Uto 
enmy. — ^Assignment  of  Geo.  Leo  to  Hood's  Army.— The  Tennessoo  oan^aign.— 
Oen.Leo  protects  the  retreat—  Beflections  upon  his  extraordhukiy  career. 

Btkpexs  B.  Lbs  vas  bom  in  Charleston,  South  CaTolina,  on 
the  22d  September,  1833.  Hia  &miij  was  of  the  most  distingaished 
of  the  State,  and  of  historical  note.  Daring  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when  the  British  took  Charleston,  they  seized  forty  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  confined  them  on  prison  ships  at  St.  Augustine,  until 
the  dose  of  the  war.  Among  those  wlio  thus  suffered  for  their 
country's  cause  was  the  greatgrandfather  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  TTiJ?  ^andffither  was  United  States  Judge  in  tSouth  Caro- 
lina; he  wris  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  be  was  remarkable  for  the 
prominent  and  brave  part  he  took  in  the  "  XnlliiiL'ation"\liffieulties 
on  the  Union  siiU?.  A  h:)ng  and  interesting  aeeount  of  his  life,  and 
this  phase  of  it,  may  be  found  in  O'Neil's  "  Bench  and  Dar  of  South 
Carolina." 

In  1860,  Stephen  D.  Lee  entered  West  Point,  and  graduated 
with  J.  E.  B.  Stuart)  Curtis,  Lee,  Pender,  Pegram,  Qracie,  Yille- 
pigue,  and  others  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  Con- 
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federates.  Among  his  class-mfttes  were,  also,  0. 0.  Howard,  Weed, 
f^nd  others  of  note  in  the  Federal  army.  Lee  served  six  years  as 
second-lieatenant  in  tlie  Fourth  Artillery,  doing  daty  at  various 
times  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  1856, 
he  wns  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  company  commanded 
by  Ca[)taiii  Pemberton  (afterwards  Licnt-Gen.  Pembcrton  in  the 
Confederate  service),  and  was  iiKi'le  regimental  quartermaster.  In 
1857,  he  cerved  under  Col.  Looniis  against  the  Indians  in  Florida. 

As  soon  as  it  was  evident  wluil  course  events,  arising  from  the 
sectional  controversy  between  the  Xorth  and  South,  would  tak<^ 
Lee  resigned  from  the  army— being  then  at  Fort  Sandal,  Nebraska. 
Although  he  took  this  step  with  regret,  and  although  he  was  never 
sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  Southern  movement  for  indepen- 
dence, he  could  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  State. 
He  was  made  a  Captain  .in  the  volunteer  forces  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  army,  the  same  rank  was 
obtained.  Commencing  at  this  low  step  in  the  military  service  of 
the  South,  long  without  opportunities  of  conspicnous  service,  the 
glorious  distinction  yet  awaited  bim  of  serving  tlirough  every  grade 
from  Captain  to  Lieutenatil-General,  accomj>1ishirig  each  afeeut  of 
rank  and  fame  by  the  force  of  individual  nient,  and-  with  the  dis" 
dain  of  any  other  influences  to  recoramend  bim. 

His  first  active  service  in  the  war  was  as  aide  to  Gen.  Beaure* 
gard,  and  he  participated  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  He  and 
another  officer  carried  the  demand  for  surrender,  and  being  refused, 
gave  the  orders  to  the  nearest  batteries  to  fire  on  the  fort  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  commis.sary,  then  quartermaster,  then 
engineer  officer  in  Charleston,  in  1801.  The  duties  of  these  posts 
were  distasteful  to  him,  aud  he  act^epteil  the  position  tendered  him 
bj  the  election  of  the  men,  of  Captain  of  a  light  battery  in  Hamp- 
ton's Legion.  In  this  command  he  wiis  eno^ged  for  several  months 
in  harassing  the  Federal  gunhoats  and  iransjiorts  on  the  Potomac 
liiver,  and  in  turning  the  enemy's  atteulion  from  the  cotistraction 
of  heavy  batteries  near  Dumfries.  In  November,  1861,  he  was 
promoted  Major  of  artillery.  He  accompanied  Johnston^s  army 
to  Yorktown,  and  back  to  Biohmond  in  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
For  his  services  he  was  promoted  Lieut-Golonel ;  was  engaged  at 
Seven  Pines  in  Whiting's  divison ;  and  was  afterwards  in  Mag- 
ruder's  division  in  the   seven  days*  battles"  around  Richmond, 
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fighting  the  enemy  at  Savage  Station  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  com- 
manding six  batteries.  After  Malvern  Hill,  when  the  Confederate 
army  was  drawn  back  towards  Richmond,  Ck>l.  JjQg  was  assigned 
to  t!ie  command  of  the  4th  Virginia  cavalry,  whose  field  officers 

were  wouiuled. 

For  a  number  of  weoks  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  active 
scouting  duty.  His  regiment  had  several  sklrini.siics  ami  affairs 
with  the  enemy  near  Ma'.vein  Hill,  and  was  coiiiplinienti-d  for 
activity  and  gallantry  by  the  Commanding  General.  When  the 
army  moved  into  Northern  Virginia,  Lee  was  assigned  to  a  bat- 
talion of  artillery,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

The  part  hia  batteries  played  in  the  second  battle  of  Manassas 
was  decisive,  and  has  daimed  a  brilliant  page  in  every  history  of 
the  war.  They  occupied  a  high  and  commanding  ridge  between 
the  corps  of  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
the  action  carried  on  an  artillery  duel  with  the  enemy.  In  the 
evening  a  heavy  attempt  was  made  to  crnsh  Jackson,  when  Lee's 
batteries  turned  u])on  the  advancing  ceilumns  of  the  enemy,  and 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  furious  actions  of  the 
war.  For  three  q^uartei-s  of  au  hour  the  tweutj  guns  played  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  800  yards. 
At  one  time  there  were  Federal  troops  not  more  than  100  yards 
from  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  The  slaughter  was  terrific,  and 
after  a  vain  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  encounter  the  fire  of  the  bat^ 
teries  he  gave  up  the  field.  The  afimr  was  so  conspicuous  as  to 
bring  Col.  Lee  into  the  notice  of  the  whole  anny,  and  for  the  first 
time  introduced  him  to  the  attention  and  favour  of  President  Davis, 
who  was  pleased  to  say  that  his  services  at  the  critical  juncture  in 
whieh  he  had  been  ongnged,  saved  the  day. 

lie  had  fought  here  with  some  interesting  incidents.  In  the 
artillerv  duel  of  the  morning,  Lt.  Elliott  was  handling  two  Parrott 
guns  With  grout  dexterity.  Seeing  a  caisson  of  the  Federals  mov- 
ing in  the  field,  he  called  Col.  Lee^s  attention  to  it,  as  he  intended 
to  strike  it.  They  estimated  the  distance,  and  he  sighted  his  gun 
for  S,500  yards.  The  shot  must  have  almost  struck  the  caisson, 
which  took  the  gallop  from  a  position  which  had  been  supposed 
secure  from  its  distance.  A  second  shot  killed  the  two  wheel 
horses,  and  disabled  it  It  was  a  most  remarkable  shot  for  dis- 
tance and  precision,  and  showed  the  proficiency  of  a  battalion, 
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which,  besides  its  laurels  on  this  field,  obtained  much  sabsequeat 
disunction  ia  the  war. 

An  anecdote  illoatrates  the  spirit  of  this  glorious  day  in  Lee^s 
battalion.  In  the  afternoon,  as  the  action  became  hotter,  Capt. 
Parker  was  serving  his  gans  with  admirable  steadiness  and  ze'al. 
The  Captain  wns  an  elderly  man,  very  pious;  and  many  of  his 
company  U'cre  boys  placed  specially  under  charge  for  his  good 
example  and  fatherly  care.  As  the  different  reserves  of  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  two  or  three  times  in  their  effort  to  reach  their 
front  line,  engaged  with  Jackson,  it  became  evident  that  they  muist 
captare  the  batteries  in  the  way  of  a  suooessful  assault.  Animated 
by  the  necessity  of  penetrating  this  fire,  the  enemy  rushed  gal- 
lantly on,  some  of  the  men  getting  within  100  yards  of  Parker's 
guns.  They  were  repulsed  in  great  disorder,  and  with  terrible  loss. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  and  one  little  fellow  of  sixteen  years 
rushed  up  to  Capt.  Parker,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oaptain,  God  has  given 
us  the  victory  I "  "  Yes,  my  son,"  was  the  reply,  **  but  go  back  to 
your  gun.    "We  will  thank  God  after  a  loMleJ^* 

Col.  Lee  shared  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Sharpsbnrg,  where  his  command  lost  heavily — more 
than  100  men  ami  90  horses  out  of  four  batteries.  On  the  return 
of  the  Army  of  JS'ortheru  Virginia  to  its  old  lines  of  delience,  his 
connection  with  it  ceased.  Although  his  transfer  to  another  thea^ 
tre  of  operations  was  accompanied  with  promotion,  he  quitted  Yir* 
ginia  with  regret  The  general  opinion  was  that  there  was  the 
head  and  front  of  the  war,  and  that  the  officers  who  remained 
in  the  army  that  operated  there  bad  the  best  chance  of  distinction. 
The  Western  army  was  under  a  cloud ;  with  fine  officers  and  good 
troops,  fortune  was  against  it;  and  a  malignant  star  had  cast  upon 

*  The  artillrry  vrh'.rh  Leo  cotiimanded  in  the  pcrond  batt!e  of  Manapsas,  and  which 
made  th^e  iu  lir&t  weU-recognized  mark  of  gloiy,  was  composed  of  Khetti'v  South 
Carolina  Battery,  under  Ideot.  William  Elliott,  and  Parker^a,  Bnbank'a  and  Jordan's 
yiigima  Batteriea.  This,  with  Moody's  ICasissippi  Battery  (afterwards  added),  con< 
atltuted  the  command  of  Gen.  W.  R  Aloxrinf!r-r  (;ifter\var<3s  Clii.  f  of  Artillery  in 
LragBtreefe's  Cori»),  when  Lee,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadicr-GoncTal,  waa  sent 
to  the  West.  It  gmAy  increased  its  reputation  at  Trederioksbutg,  vhere  it  reUered 
the  TVa&lilugton  Artillery,  and  repilsed  the  ln!<t  charge  of  the  enemy  at  dark  at 
Marye's  Hill.  It  was  al^o  enpn^d  nt  Chancellorsville,  Gettyahiirpr,  aiid  In  all  impor- 
tant acUons  of  the  Army  of  Northern  ykgtui&  Its  oareer  after  Lee  left  waa 
alwa  js  watched  hy  him  with  great  pride  and  j^eunre,  and  it  was  said  that  lie  to(dc 
more  interest  in  it  than  in  any  other  subsequent  command. 


it  shadows  of  defeat  and  disaster  which  had  already  made  many 
dark  days  for  the  Confederacy. 

Lee  was  made  a  Brigadier-General,  and  sent  to  Yicksbai^g. 
About  this  time  President  Davis  visited  Mississippi.  The  South- 
west was  jealous  of  Virgiuia,  and  open  in  expressing  it.  "  Vir^ 
ginia,"  it  was  said,  "got  everything,  the  be.st  troops,  all  the 
clothing,  the  best  guns;  nobody  in  Richinuud  care'l  what  became 
vi  iho  Mississippi  Valley.''  President  Davis  made  a  speech  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  allay  the  rising  discontent.  Vickshurg,  he 
said,  was  to  be  defended ;  his  native  State,  Missii^ippi,  was  dear  to 
his  heart;  and  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  within  her  borders  there 
woald  be  achieved  victories  decisive  of  the  success  of  the  Southern 
cause.  He  argued  that  there  were  two  prominent  objects  in  the 
programme  of  the  enemy.  One  waB  to  get  pos^e^sion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  to  open  it  to  navigatioa  la  order  to  appease  the 
clamours  of  the  West,  and  to  utilize  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
which  bad  thus  far  rendered  them  no  service.  The  other  was  to 
seize  upon  the  capital  of  the  Confedoraes^,  and  hold  this  out  as  a 
proof  that  the  Confederacy  had  no  existence.  ^'We  have  recently 
repulsed  them,''  said  ibe  President,  "at  JFredericksbutg,  and  I 
believe  that  under  God,  and  by  the  valour  of  our  troops,  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacy  will  stand  safe  behind  its  wall  of  living  breasts. 
*  *  *  *  Yicksbarg  will  stand,  and  Port  Hudson 
will  stand,  but  let  every  man  that  can  be  spared  from  other  voca 
tions  hasten  to  defend  them,  and  thus  hold  the  Mississippi  River, 
that  great  artery  of  the  Confederacy,  preserve  our  communications 
with  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  thwart  the  enemy's 
B«-'hemc  of  forcing  navigation  through  to  New  Orleans.  By  holding 
lliat  section  of  the  river  Ijctween  Port  Hudson  and  Vickshurg,  we 
shall  sccur©  these  results  ;  and  the  people  of  the  West,  cut  off  from 
New  Orleans,  will  be  driven  to  the  East  to  seek  a  market  fur  liieir 
products,  and  will  be  compelled  to  pay  so  much  in  the  way  of 
freights  that  those  products  will  be  rendered  almost  valueless. 
Thus,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  first  daybreak  of  peace  were 
to  dawn  upon  us  from  that  quarter." 

In  the  close  of  this  speech  the  name  of  the  young  Brigadier- 
General,  who  was  to  command  at  Yieksbuig,  v.'as  ^ov  the  first  time 
heard  by  many  of  the  people  of  Mississippi.  The  President  said: 
"Some  time  since,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  recapitulate,  I  sent 
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a  General  uakuown  to  most  of  you^  and,  perhaps,  even  bj  name 
known  but  to  a  few  among  you.  This  was  t!ie  land  of  mj  afSacr 
tions.  Here  was  sitaatcd  the  little  of  worldly  goods  I  possessed.  I 
selected  a  General  who,  in  rny  views,  wius  capable  of  defending  my 
Stat«  and  discharging  the  duties  of  this  important  service.  T  am 
happy  to  state,  ai'ler  an  attentive  examination,  that  I  bare  not  been 
mistaken  in  the  General  of  my  choice.  1  find  that,  during  his 
administration  here,  everything  has  been  done  that  oonld  be  acoom- 
plished  with  the  means  of  his  command.  I  recommend  him  to 
your  confidence  as  you  may  have  confidence  in  me,  who  selected 
him.  For  the  defence  of  Yicksbuig,  I  selected  one  firom  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  of  whom  it  is  but  ^nt  pmise  to  say  he  has  no 
superiour.  He  was  sent  to  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
with  a  little  battery  of  three  guns.  Wrjh  these  he  fought  the  Yan- 
kee gimboats,  drove  them  off,  and  stripped  them,  of  their  terrours. 
He  was  promoted  for  distinguished  services  on  various  fields.  He 
was  finally  made  a  Colonel  of  cavalry,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  the  last  great  confliel  on  the  field  of  Mana.ssaf,  he  served  to 
turn  the  tide  oi  battle  and  coubuamjate  the  vicUjry.  Oii  succeed- 
ing fields  he  has  won  equal  distinction.  Though  yet  young  he  has 
&ught  more  battles  than  many  officers  who  have  lived  to  an 
advanced  age  and  died  in  their  beds.  I  have  therefore  sent  Qen. 
Stephen  D,  Lee  to  take  chai^  of  the  defences  of  Yicksbuig." 

Such  praise,  than  which  none  could  bo  higher  or  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  patriotic  soldier,  raised  public  expectation,  and  stimulated 
all  the  pride  a  i  I  i  nbition  of  Lee  to  execute  the  great  and  difficult 
trusts  confided  to  him.  On  reporting  at  Vicksburg,  he  was  assigned 
to  a  brigade  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  troops,  and  given  immedi- 
ate cotiimatidof  thecouutry  from  Vicksburg  to  Snyder's  Bluff  on  the 
Yazoo,  ineluding  the  batteries  at  the  latter  place  for  bloekading  the 
river,  ills  force  for  the  field  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men. 
With  such  a  force  he  was  called  upon  to  meet  the  advance  of  Sher- 
man  on  Vicksburg,  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  and  to  give  the  first 
lesson  to  the  insolence  of  that  charlatan  commander. 

The  enemy  made  his  first  demonstration  by  disembarking  bis 
army  at  the  north  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  five  miles  from  Vicksburg 
on  tike  Yazoo  River,  and  at  once  commenced  pushing  towards  the 
city  in  the  direction  of  the  road  leading  from  Snyder's  Bluff* 
Encountering  him  with  his  small  force,  Gen.  Lee  disputed  the 
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ground,  inch  by  inch,  to  the  Biuff,  two  and  a  half  miles.  By  hold* 

ing  the  enemy  in  check  for  an  entire  day,  be  was  enabled  to  con- 
struct a  few  rifle  pits,  to  shelter  his  small  cornniaiid  on  the  long 
line  he  had  to  dyfuud,  a  diatauoe  of  twcivc  miles  from  Yicksburg 
to  Siiydfr'ts  Bluff.  The  enemy  seeing  the  small  force  in  front  of 
him,  determined  on  an  atisauit,  and  crossing  Chickasaw  Bayou 
moved  gallantly  to  the  attack,  Blair's  Miesouri  division  and 
of  Morgan  L.  SmitVs  in  the  lead.  Curiously  enough,  a  week 
before  the  action,  Qea.  Lee  had  reconnoitred  the  precise  field,  and 
had  th^  remarked  to  one  of  his  officers  that  "it  was  the  weakest 
point  around  Yicksburg,  and  that  if  the  enemy  ever  came  towards 
the  city  he  would  try  this  route."  His  predictions  were  ex  i  r'y 
realized.  But  the  assault  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed ;  four  hundred 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  llie  field,  and  four  hundred 
prisoners;  and  no  decisive  wiis  the  rcjiulse,  and  so  blind  was 
Sherman  to  the  advaniuges  he  had  fallen  upon,  that  he  desisted 
from  further  action,  embarked  on  bis  transports,  and  left  the  Yazoo 
to  ti'y  some  other  plan  or  point  of  aitack.  The  victory  was  a  most 
important  one ;  it  came  near  extinguishing  Sherman's  then  flicker- 
ing reputation;  and  it  was  achieved  by  Gen.  Lee  in  the  most  anec[ual 
and  desperate  circumstances. 

When  Lieutw  Gen.  Pemberton  undertook  the  defence  of  YUsksr 
burs,  to  condude  its  heroic  memories  by  an  ill-starred  chapter  of 
disaster,  L  's  forces  were  drawn  into  the  city,  and,  in  addition  to 
his  brigade,  he  was  assigned  command  of  all  the  heavy  batteries. 
In  the  unfortunate  campaign  against  Grant,  when  Grcn.  Pemberton 
entangled  himself  with  his  columns,  in  such  a  way  us  to  bo  defeated 
in  detail  and  finally  shut  up  in  Vicksburg,  (ren.  Lee  took  the  field 
with  the  Alabama  brigade  in  Stevenson's  division,  and  by  the  gal- 
lant service  of  his  command  did  much  to  relieve  the  geueml  story 
of  misfortune.  In  the  battle  of  Baker's  Creek,  Lee's  brigade  was 
on  the  left,  covering  the  roads  to  Jackson  and  Raymond.  The 
battle  was  a  clever  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  oS,  when  he  was  actually  turning 
the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates,  screened  only  by  a  skirt  of  woods. 
The  surprise  was  ascribed  to  Pemberton's  want  of  cavalry,  bat  is 
more  justly  attributed  to  lack  of  vigilance  of  thcae  he  did  have. 
Gen.  Lee  was  the  first  to  discover  the  danger  of  the  army,  and 
immediately  sent  word  to  his  superiour  officer,  Maj.-Gen.  Stevenson, 
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at  the  same  time  eDdeavoring  to  check  the  enmji  and  losing 
heavily  in  the  encounter.   His  troops  were  compelled  to  move  con- 

stantl}^  to  the  left  wijile  engaged,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  gain- 
ing the  road  to  Vic-ksburg  iti  the  rear  of  Pcinbcrton's  forces.  There 
was  hot  tigbting  that  day  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Confederate 
Comrnand.s,  but  to  no  purpo^^e.  reinbertou  was  defeated,  and  com- 
menced retreating  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  The  was  heavy,  especi- 
ally in  Bowen^s  and  Lee's  brigades — the  latter  losing  more  thaa 
IfOOO  meui  or  about  one-third  of  its  effective  numbers.  Gen.  Lee 
was  highly  complimented  by  his  division  comrnaDder,  for  his  dis- 
play of  peisooal  gallantry  in  the  action.  Several  times  during  the 
day  he  rallied  different  regiments  by  taking  their  colours  and  lead- 
ing them  in  person.  He  had  three  horses  shot  under  him  within 
a  period  of  twenty  minutes ;  several  balls  passed  through  his  clothes, 
and  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

During  the  retreat  he  made  a  yet  more  wonderful  escape.  He 
and  his  Adjutant,  Oapt.  Elliott,  were  conducting  some  troops  to 
reinforce  at  a  bridge,  on  a  road  about  a  mile  from  the  one  by  which 
the  main  army  was  retreating.  Gen.  Loe  was  informed  that  the 
road  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Confederates.  Seeing  troops  in 
advance,  the  two  galloped  ahead  to  reconnoitre.  The  enemy  seeing 
them  approach,  with  a  column  in  their  rear,  halted  in  the  woods 
and  proceeded  to  ambush  them.  Two  Federals  in  gray  shirts  were 
sent  out  to  ride  leisurely  along  a  fence,  as  a  decoy,  to  take  the  two 
officeis  before  they  could  give  the  alarm  to  the  column,  now  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  rear.  So  perfect  was  the  deoeption  that  Qen. 
Lee  and  Capt.  Elliott  rode  np  within  six  paces  of  the  men,  and 
within  seventv-five  yards  of  the  enemy's  infantrv  and  artillery. 
Two  pistols  were  presented,  and  thev  were  ealled  on  to  surrender. 
They  wheeled  their  horses,  the  pistols  were  diseharged  without 
effect,  while  the  inlantry  and  artillery  both  opened  lire  on  them. 
Their  escape  seemed  miraculous.  After  the  surrender  of  Yicks* 
buig,  a  Federal  officer  who  witnessed  the  affair,  recognized  Gen. 
Lee  as  one  of  the  parties,  and  told  him  he  could  not  account  for 
his  escape  from  such  a  fire. 

The  sorrowful  siege  of  Yieksburg  was  not  without  its  incidents 
of  glory.  A  t(}rrible  assault  was  made  by  the  Federals  on  the  22d 
June,  1863.  The  fighting  was  heavy  all  along  the  line,  the  enemy 
carrying  part  of  one  of  Qen.  Lee's  redoubts,  and  planting  three 
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stands  of  colours  on  it  lieut-Ool.  Fettos  was  ordered  to  retake  it 
He  made  aeveral  attempts  to  get  his  command  to  assault,  but  with- 
out success ;  the  men  were,  in  a  measure,  demoralized  by  the  pre- 
vious events  of  the  day.  Col.  Waul,  commanding  the  Texas 
Legion,  was  ordered  to  detail  forty  men  for  the  assault,  and  to  take 
the  Federal  colours  floating  over  the  narrow  breach.  An  entire 
companj"  of  noble  Texan  voluutecrs  stept  out  for  the  work.  But 
fortjof  them  were  selected,  and  aa  they  reported  themselves  ready, 
the  bravery  and  coolness  of  the  men  made  them  a  remarkable 
spectacle,  even  at  a  time  when  the  excitement  of  battle  was  thrill- 
ing along  the  whole  line.  Foses  were  cat  from  siz-poander  shell 
to  nse  as  hand  grenades  to  be  thrown  over  the  traverse.  Before 
the  Feiierals  could  imagine  sach  a  desperate  assault,  Fettns  and 
his  forty  Tezans  were  upon  them ;  the  colours  were  captured,  and 
in  the  onset  a  hundred  prisoners  taken.  Instantly  about  thirty 
guns  of  the  enemy  M'cre  trained  on  the  narrow  spot  where  stood 
the  bold  adventurers  ;  tlicy  were  almost  buried  in  tlic  earth  and 
debris  which  the  shot  threw  up  around  them,  but  strange  to  say, 
though  some  were  wounded,  not  a  man  was  killed,  and  the  cap- 
tured colours  were  carried  back  iu  triumph.  They  were  presented 
to  Col.  Waul,  as  due  to  the  bravery  of  the  Texans.  It  was  another 
instance  of  the  heroism  of  the  soldiers  of  the  "  Lone  Star,'*  another 
instance  of  that  terrible  courage  which  so  often  tried  the  balance 
between  life  and  death,  was  ready  for  all  desperate  enterprises,  and 
made  the  name  of  Texans  one  of  pecidiar  icrrour  to  the  enemy. 

During  this  assault^  Gen.  Lee,  Col.  Wani,  and  the  Adjutant  of 
the  latter  were  standing  in  an  exposed  position  on  the  line,  in  full 
view  of  the  assaulting  column.  The  Adjutant  was  sliot  through 
the  heart.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  Federals,  \indor  a  flag  of 
truce,  reclaimeel  their  dead  for  burial.  One  of  the  party  pointed 
out  a  ])laee  on  the  line,  saying  that  during  the  a.ssaull  three  Con- 
federate officers  had  stood  there,  that  he  made  forty  nieu  fire  a 
volley  at  them,  and  he  asked  if  one  had  not  been  killed. 

The  surrender  of  Yicksburg  took  place  when  the  trenches  of 
the  enemy  were  only  twenty  feet  from  some  parts  of  the  line  held 
by  Gen.  Lee.  He  was  a  prisoner  but  a  short  time,  and  being  ex- 
changed, he  was  promoted  on  the  8d  August,  1863,  and  was  a 
Major>General  at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  was  now  assigned  to  the 
command  of  all  the  cavalry  in  Mississippi,  to  operate  against  Grant 
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But  tlie  latter  did  not  advance  furtlier  than  Brandon,  being  satis* 
iicd  to  bold  Vicksburg,  and  withdrawing  his  troops  to  other  points. 
Gen.  Lee  was  tben  directed  to  operate  upon  the  enemy's  communi- 
cations towards  Chattanooga,  and  to  assist  the  enterprise  of 
Wheeler,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  famous  raid  through. 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee.  When  Sherman  moved  from  Mem- 
phis to  reihforoc  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  rebuilding  the  road  from 
riorence  to  Tuscumbia,  Gen.  Lee,  although  he  had  but  two  suiall 
brigade  threw  them  in  front  of  his  old  enemj,  and  disputed  his 
progress  obstinately  from  Bear  Creek.  He  suooeeded  in  destroy- 
ing  the  railroad  to  Tuscambia  so  thoroughly,  that  Sherman  gave 
np  the  route,  retraced  his  steps  to  Eastport,  and  then  crossed  the 
Tennessee  Biver,  marching  on  the  north  side  to  meet  Grant.  The 
delay  thus  eifected  was  important,  and  Gen.  Lee  was  complimented 
by  Bragg  for  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of  his  operation. 

Returning  to  Mississippi,  he  was  engaged  in  the  difficult  task 
of  gathering  and  organizing  the  scattered  cavalry.  There  were  but 
two  effective  brigades  in  the  State  at  that  time.  Gen.  Lee  had  an 
extensive  t;ountr\'  under  his  command,  but  only  a  few  troops  for 
its  defence — enough,  perhaps,  to  raise  the  expectations  ol'  his 
countrymen,  or  to  allure  an  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  not  enough 
to  e£Ebct  anything.  It  was  a  disheartening  command,  where  the 
utmost  bravery  could  secure  but  little  glory. 

When  Sherman  made  his  bootless  expedition  from  Yicksburg 
to  Meridian,  looking  to  some  remote  strategy  not  easily  appre- 
hended— ^^for  there  was  no  rich  country  to  despoil,  and  he  traversed 
a  region  of  pine  barrens  and  sand-hills — Le^  with  his  little  £>rc^ 
was  again  in  his  front,  falhng  back  day  by  day,  but  at  every  step 
skirmishing  and  harassing  the  enemy.  He  hung  upon  his  march 
from  the  Jhg  IVatck  to  Meridian.  Geu.  Folk,  with  his  small  army, 
had  retired  to  Demopolis;  and  Sherman,  with  his  thirty  th«jusand 
men,  marched  back  to  liis  startiug-poiui,  burning  u  few  depots  on 
his  route,  but  finding  nothing  of  considerable  value  to  destroy. 
The  railroad,  after  he  left  it,  was  in  running  order  in  a  month. 
Gen.  Lee  moved  towards  Okalona,  to  assist  Forrest;  but  the  latter 
had  already  driven  the  Federal  cavalry  back  into  Memphis. 

In  April,  1864,  Lieut-Gen.  Polk  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Gen. 
Johnston,  then  commanding  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  at  Dalton ; 
also  to  turn  over  the  command  of  his  department  (connsting  of 
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Alabama,  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee  and  East  tiouisiana),  to 
Haj.«0en.  S.  D.  Lee.  This  placed  the  latter  in  a  delicate  position,  as 
there  were  two  senior  officers,  Major-Generals,  ranking  him  in  the 
I>epartment.  0en.  Polk  took  wiUi  him  all  the  infantry,  including 

even  the  garrison  of  M()))i1e,  an'l  the  tlivision  of  c-avalrv  Gen.  Lee 
had  comni:ta(l(!(l,  leaving  the  latter  with  a  hirge  department, 
exposed  oa  aJl  sides  to  the  enemy,  and  no  troops  except  a  division 
of  cavalry  nnder  Gen.  Forrest,  in  North  Nfississippi.  Memphis  and 
Vicksburg  were  iieuvilj  garrisoned  by  the  enemy,  and  he  at  once 
commenced  making  raids  into  East  Louisiana,  towards  Jackson  and 
from  Memphis.  At  Qen.  Johnston^s  uigent  req^uest,  Gen.  Forrest 
was  started  into  Middle  Tennessee,  to  interrupt  railroad  communi- 
cations in  rear  of  Sherman.  Scaroelj  had  he  started,  when  Qen. 
Lee  recalled  him  from  the  vicinity  of  Tuscumbia,  to  meet  Stuigis, 
marching  from  Memphis  with  about  seven  thousand  infantry  and 
cavalry.  This  force  Forrest  easily  routed  with  less  than  half  its 
nnmb^. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Lee,  now  made  Lientenant-Ck'iiera],  was  cal- 
led upon  to  meet  another  raid,  moving  out  from  Memphis,  under 
A.  J.  Smith,  and  consisting  of  about  lt!,0O(t  men,  u  hiruc  portion 
being  veteran  iniantrj,  with  some  cavahy .  Gen.  Loe  could  not  bring 
more  than  6,000  cavalry  against  this  force,  but  to  show  his  weakness 
was  to  surrender  his  department  to  the  enemy,  to  be  overrun  at 
their  pleasurSi  Along  the  MobOe  and  Ohio  railroad  lies  an  exceed- 
ingly fertile  country,  which  had  never  been  ravaged  by  the  Fede- 
rals, and  which  at  that  time  was  furnishing  untold  supplies  to 
Johnston^s  army.  It  was  of  vital  importance  to  protect  it.  Gen, 
Lee  took  command  of  his  forces  in  person.  He  mot  Smith  near 
Pontotac,  and  after  three  days' desperate  fighting,  culminating  in  the 
action  of  Harrisburg,  one  of  the  severest  fights  of  the  war,  he  drove 
the  enemy  and  comjuHed  his  retreat  before  a  force  one-third  his 
numbers.  The  troops  which  achieved  this  victory  were  mostly 
those  of  Gen.  Forrest's  command  under  Brig.-Gens.  Buiord,  Chal- 
mers, Rucker  and  Mabry. 

When  Gen.  Hood  was  put  in  chief  command  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  Gen.  Lee  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  corps 
from  which  the  former  had  been  promoted.  He  reported  on  the 
20th  July,  and  was  at  once  put  on  active  duty.  His  corps  was  first 
engaged  with  a  part  of  Stewart^s  in  trying  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
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extension  of  bis  line  towatda  the  west  around  Atlanta.  There  was  a 
severe  engagement,  resulting,  as  did  fhe  actions  of  the  20th  and  22d 
July,  in  no  advantage  to  the  Confederates.  The  next  action  of 
importance  in  which  Lcc  v,'Lvi  engaged  was  at  Jonesboro,  where  bis 
own  and  Hardee's  corps  tought  the  enemy  without  suecess. 

In  tlic  Tennessee  campaign,  following  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Lee's 
corps  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Tennessee  Biver,  at  Florence.  At 
Columbia,  tbe  Federals  evacaated  the  place  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Gen.  Lee  engaged  them  with 
two  divisions  of  his  corps  (Stevenson^s  and  Olayton'sX  while  Hood 
with  the  other  troops  made  a  detour  and  gained  their  rear  at  Spring 
HilL  At  Franklio,  but  one  division  of  Lee's  corps  was  engaged 
(Johnston's),  but  he  was  with  it.  His  command  took  three  stands 
of  colon  rs.  In  the  two  days'  bnttlc5?  around  TTashvillo,  his  corps 
was  on  tiie  extreme  right,  and  repulsed  every  assault  of  the  enemyj 
but  it  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  some  disorder  when  the  other 
forces  were  found  to  have  given  way.  The  three  days  following, 
were  those  of  iiight,  tbe  eiieniy  closely  pursuing. 

Order  was  necessary  to  save  Hood^s  army.  Lee's  troops  made 
the  rear  guard ;  and  when  retreat  was  determined  they  confronted 
the  victorious  pursuers,  falling  back  slowly  and  steadily,  and  halt* 
ing  the  night  after  the  &tal  battle,  eight  miles  from  the  field.  The 
next  day  at  early  dawn,  the  Federal  cavalry  under  Wilson,  8,000or 
10,000  strong,  came  down  npon  them ;  they  were  well  managed 
and  confident;  they  charged  front  and  flanks  up  to  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  But  TjPe,  with  desperate  courage,  held  them  in  cheek. 
So  bold  was  tlie  enemy's  eavalry  that  numbers  of  them  were  cap- 
tured by  being  dragged  from  tlieir  horses.  Alujut  2  P.  M.,  Gen. 
IjCc  was  painfully  wounded  in  the  foot,  but  kept  command  until 
i  1  o'clock  that  night.  About  4  P.  the  enemy^s  cavalry  again 
tried  to  rout  the  rear-guard,  their  efforts  being  more  persistent  than 
in  tbe  morning.  At  one  time  they  succeeded  in  getting  between 
Stevenson's  and  Clayton's  divisions,  assaulting  both  continuously 
for  half  an  hour,  but  without  breaking  either.  Next  morning  Gen. 
Forrest  with  his  cavalry  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  rear-guard. 
Up  to  that  time  tbe  only  cavalry  with  it  was  a  small  force  under 
Gen.  A.  Buford,  who  received  a  sabre-cut  on  the  head,  in  a  hand 
to  hand  encounter.  Tree's  corps  was  the  only  organized  command 
during  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  all  day  it  had  to  oppose  the 
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exultant  charges  of  the  foe.  He  waa  the  only  oorps  commander 
complimented  in  Gren.  Hood^s  official  report. 

Gen.  Lee  followed  the  army  across  the  Tennessee  River,  and 

being  disabled  by  his  wound,  proceeded  to  Columbus,  Mississippi. 
TTere  he  found  a  brief  time  in  which  to  indulire  tenderer  sentiments 
titan  those  inspired  bv  war's  rough  usage,  and  he  was  married  to 
Mi.ss  Harrison,  of  the  place,  a  lady  known  and  admired  for  her 
inteliectuui  ax:compliahmenta  as  well  as  for  her  large  portion  of  the 
beauty,  urit,  and  amiability  belonging  to  her  sex.  He  rejoined  his 
command  on  crutches.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he 
reported  to  his  corps  headquarters  in  North  Carolina.  At  Smith- 
field,  the  army  was  reorganized;  but  he  was  retained  in  command 
of  his  corps,  and  was  surrendered  and  paroled  with  Gen.  Johnston's 
army. 

In  person,  Gen.  Lee  is  tall,  six  feet  high,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes. 
Of  a  higli-toncd  and  circumspect  life,  of  unobtrusive  and  modest  man- 
ners,he  is  a  man  who  commands  respect  without  sensation,  and  wins 
the  steady  regard  of  friendship,  without  protestation.  Sliy  and  reser- 
ved except  with  those  he  knows  well,  it  is  only  in  such  eoriipany  that 
be  does  him^lf  justice.  Ilia  character  is  not  one  of  single,  striking 
features ;  bnt  he  presents  a  fine  mixture  of  the  elements  of  man- 
hood, and  as  a  military  commander  he  was  noted  for  the  range  and 
just  balance  of  his  accomplishments.  A  remark  of  Piesident  Bavis 
was  reported  during  the  war  in  which,  speaking  of  some  officers, 
and  their  special  fitness  for  different  arms  of  the  service,  he  added: 
"I  have  tried  Stephen  D.  Lee  in  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  found  him  not  only  serviceable,  but  superiour  in  all.**  Fortune 
did  not  favour  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  frequent  shiftings  to 
difl^:^rent  fields  and  arnjs  disturbed  the  growth  of  his  repuUiti' ^n,  and 
multiplied  the  tests  of  his  siiperiourity.  When  he  was  rising  in 
reputation  as  an  artillerist,  in  the  second  buttle  of  Manassas,  he  was 
promoted,  and  sent  to  a  brigade  of  infantry  at  Vicksburg.  Here 
the  actions  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  and  Baker's  Greek  were  bringing 
him  into  public  notice,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  command  of 
cavalry.  Again,  commencing  another  ascent  of  reputation,  when  he 
had  oi^nized  his  forces,  and  commenced  to  realize  what  success  he 
could,  out  of  the  most  disheartening  material,  and  over  almost  in- 
surmountable  obstacles,  he  was  returned  to  tl^e  command  of  infentry, 
but  this  time  with  the  full  reward  of  a  Lieutenant^General^s  com- 
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mission,  and  a  veteran  corps  in  the  Anny  of  Tennessee.  Prompt 
and  ec^ual  to  all  these  various  tests  of  bis  abilities^  be  aecomplished 

one  of  the  bcst-fonnde<l  reputations  of  the  war.  It  may  be  said  of 
liim  llutt  he  gave  additional  interest  and  lustre  to  the  most  glorioiiji 
and  magical  name  of  tlie  war — that  of  Lee — now  thrice  recorded 
in  this  volume,  and  celebrated  in  aa  unvarying  storj  of  virtuoua 
aentiments  and  heroic  deeds. 


MAJOll-GENERAL  PATRICK  E.  CLEBUME. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

Bit  first  inQtUry  experieoce  as  «  private  in  fbe  British  AnDyd-^Oainpaigiit  under  Hmw 
dee^  in  ADssoorL — ^His  part  in  the  Kentucky  oampalgo. — GkUantiy  at  Morflrees- 

boro'. — .Splendiri  condnct  of  his  division  at  Chickamaupa  — AJBairs  with  the  enemy 
at  TuQuel  MUX  aad  Ringgold.— 6«n.  Gleburue's  iaai  order  in  Uts  battle  of  Prank* 
lis.— >EfiiM!t  of  Jiis  death  on  the  army^Hls  qualities  as  a  comatander.— His  hn- 
TT.onr.— Aiiedotes  of  the  flampi.>-The  society  or  order  of  "  Oomntdes  of  iba  Southeni 
<koe8.*M]9M  battle-flag  of  Clehanie's  division. 

Tor  military  fame  of  Patrick  B.  Cleburne  is  summed  in  the 
title  be  won  in  the  war — the  Stonewall  Jackeon  of  the  West." 
He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  having  crossed  the  Channel  to 
better  his  fortane,  found  his  life  in  England  so  difficult,  that,  as 
a  last  resort,  he  joined  tlie  British  army.  He  was  then  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  In  the  low  condition  of  the  private 
soldier  he  taok  lus  first  military  leseons,  and  what  he  learned  here 
of  drills  and  discipline  was  often  recalled  to  his  mind  on  fioldg 
he  then  little  dreamed  of.  At  one  time  he  was  promoted,  for 
good  conduct,  to  the  rank  of  corporal.  After  remaining  about 
three  years  in  the  Bi  itibh  army,  he  procured  his  discharge  through 
the  influence  of  some  friends,  and,  conceiving  a  larger  adven- 
ture, crossed  the  ocean  to  make  his  home  in  the  Western  wilds 
of  America. 

The  opening  of  the  war  of  1861  found  the  Irish  emigrant  in 
Arkansas,  practicing  law  at  Helena,  and  enjoying  a  distinction 
in  his  profo^ion  and  in  society  won  by  years  of  honourable 
labour,  lie  was  among  tlie  first  to  raise  a  company  for  the 
defence  of  the  State.  With  this  company  he  joined  the  15th 
Arkansas  Regiment,  and,  when  it  was  organized  for  active  ser- 
vice, the  choice  of  the  men  almost  unanimously  designated  010* 
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blume  as  their  Colonel.  His  first  campaign  was  with  Hardee,  in 

Missonri.  On  the  termination  of  this  hricf,  thoncrh  fpvere  cam- 
paitrn  (especially  severe,  tlio  troops  were  *:hrn  imiicpuptorned 
to  hardships),  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  River,  accompanying  the 
comniaiid  of  Gen.  Hardee  to  Bowlinnf  Green,  Iventucky. 

During  these  sliort  campaigns  he  had  displayed  such  tine  sol- 
dierly-qualities  that  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade. At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  around  Corinth,  he  fully  bus- 
tained  the  estimate  his  snperionrs  had  formed  of  him ;  and  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  it  was 
remarked  that  no  officer  laboured  harder  to  improve  its  discipline 
and  effectiveness.  At  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  he 
commanded  a  division,  and  to  the  fire  and  energy'  of  his  attack 
was  mainly  due  the  defeat  and  almost  total  destruction  of  "Eall" 
Nelson's  army.  In  this  battle  he  was  painfully  wonnde*] ;  yet,  in 
two  or  three  weeks  thereafter,  we  find  him  amidst  the  carnage 
at  Perry  ville,  and  gathering  some  of  tiie  bloodiest  laurels  of  that 
field. 

In  the  fierce  and  protracted  contest  of  Mur&eesboro,  Gen. 
Cleburne  commanded  a  division  with  the  rank  of  Hajor-GeneraL 
There  he  took  part  in  the  memorable  attack  on  the  right  of  the 
Federal  army,  the  desperate  power  of  which  was  arrested  only 
when  the  mass  in  its  front  became  too  dense  for  penetration.  On 
the  repulse  of  the  last  charge,  in  the  confused  mass  of  men  and 
bantiere,  amid  showers  of  grape,  shell  and  canister,  cutting  down 
the  cedars  like  Mdieat-straw,  Gen.  Cleburne  was  seen  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  order,  and  braving  the  death  whose  (lireats  shrieked 
and  howled  in  the  air  around  liiui.  Ills  time  had  not  then  come, 
and  he  was  unscathed  by  the  storm. 

At  Chickamauga,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors. 
In  the  first  day's  battle  his  division  (of  Hill's  corps)  was  called  up 
late  in  the  evening  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a  position  he  had 
stubbornly  maintained  during  the  day.  It  was  about  sunset;  all 
was  then  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  shot  from  a 
picket;  suddenly  came  the  order  for  Cleburne  to  advance,  and 
there  was  a  blinding  flash  in  the  air  and  a  deafening  roar,  the  work 
of  an  instant.  The  enemy  was  within  a  pliort  distance,  and  as  Cle- 
burne's division  arlvaiiced  it  was  wrapj>ed  iu  lire  and  brr^oke,  and 
for  fifteen  minutes  there  was  one  continuous  roar  of  arms,  iu 
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which  the  ear  could  not  distinguish  a  moment's  cofpaHon.  In 
that  fifteen  minutes  the  position  was  won  and  held ;  and  in  the 
night  that  followed  Cleburne,  wrapt  in  In's  blanket,  plopt  close  to 
the  enemy's  lines,  takin*]^  rest  for  the  work  of  the  morrow  which 
made  tlie  Confederate  victory  complete. 

After  ( •hickuniauga,  and  until  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate 
army  iwni  the  diBastrous  field  of  itlibsionary  Ridge,  Gen.  Cle- 
burne had  bnt  little  opportnnitj  to  distingaish  himself.  In  that 
retreat  his  division  brought  np  the  rear,  and  about  the  time  it 
reached  Tannel  Hill  it  had  to  sustain  an  assault  of  about  10,000 
men  of  all  arms.  Here  Gen.  Cleburne,  bj  the  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  his  men  and  the  inspiration  of  his  commands,  repulsed 
three  di£ferent  attacks  made  on  his  position  hy  Sherman,  chastis- 
ing that  insolent  commander  so  severely  that  he  fell  back  and 
fortified,  while  the  Confederates  passed  safely  across  the  Chicka- 
nianga.  The  fording  of  this  stream  was  an  event  ot'ren  recalled 
hy  the  liardy  soldiers  of  Cleburne's  command,  whose  hoast  it  had 
been  to  have  Ijeeii  "  foremost  in  every  fight  and  hiudujo=t  in  every 
retreat."  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  u  freezing 
atmosphere  when  the  men  plnnged  into  the  water  and  struggled 
to  climb  the  frozen  and  slippery  opposite  bank.  Jnst  beyond  the 
stream  lay  the  little  town  of  Ringgold,  through  which  Confeder- 
ate troops  were  already  moving ;  the  nkain  army  struggling  in  a 
confnsed  mass  among  the  network  of  rnnning  streams  beyond 
the  gap  through  which  it  had  effected  its  retreat.  Cleburne's 
division  had  almost  cleared  the  town,  and  the  safety  of  the  army 
was  thought  assured,  when  again  the  enemy  made  his  appearance, 
and  compelled  a  last  and  desperate  contest.  Or<]ers  were  dis- 
patched to  Geu.  Cleburne  to  form  his  line  of  battle  on  a  com- 
manding ridge,  and  informed  him  tlmt  the  progress  of  the  arujy 
was  60  impeded  that  something  must  bo  quickly  done  to  save  it. 
The  Federals  advanced  boldly  up  the  ridge,  attempting  it  bravely 
and  struggling  up  the  ascent,  until  in  some  places  they  had 
advanced  within  twenty  paces  of  the  Confederate  line.  But  there 
were  men  there  animated  by  the  appeals  of  a  favourite  General,  and 
determined  to  die  rather  than  yield  an  inch  of  the  critical  ground. 
The  Federals  were  cut  down  by  well-directed  shot ;  stones  were 
hurled  upon  them  by  men  whose  muskets  were  impracticable; 
«nd  at  last  they  retreated  in  confusion,  leaving  about  1,000  killed 
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and  wounded  and  250  prisoners.  The  victor  j  won  here  by  Gen. 
Olebame  convinced  the  enemy  that  the  Confederates  were  not  a 
demonilized  fugitive  army,  and  determined  Gen.  Grant  to  recall 
the  pursuit,  impressed  as  he  already  was  M'itli  tlic  necessity  of 
despatching  reinforcements  to  aid  Burnside  ar  Iviioxville. 

In  the  series  of  defensive  operations  in  wliieh  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  was  engaged  under  the  command  of  Gen,  Johnston, 
during  the  snmmer  of  1864,  Gen.  Cleburne  was  not  conspicuous, 
and  there  was  nothing  calling  for  especial  mention  of  his  name. 
He  accompanied  6^n.  Hood  in  that  famous  and  fatal  attempt  to 
recover  Tennessee,  which  probarbly  lost  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
On  the  SOth  November,  1864,  the  Army  of  Tennessee  approached 
Franklin,  and  Gen.  Cleburne  arriving  on  the  heights  that  over- 
looked the  town,  took  hh  position  on  the  right  of  the  road  lead> 
ing  from  Sprinj?  Tlilh  He  formed  liis  brij^ades  into  coUinin  ; 
and  before  tlie  hour  of  att;ick  carne,  he  instriieted  his  Brigadiers 
to  impress  upon  tlie  men  the  advantages  of  carrying  the  enemy's 
works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Moiks,  he  declared, 
mttsi  be  cairied,  and  the  (quicker  tliey  were  in  them,  the  shorter 
would  be  the  time  they  were  under  fire,  and  the  smaller  their 
loss.  !No  man  was  to  stop  to  lire ;  all  were  to  move  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  signal  of  attack  was  given,  Cleburne's  division  then 
being  some  300  or  400  yards  from  the  front  line  of  the  enemy's 
works,  and  sheltered  by  slightly  rising  ground.  Then  came  ^e 
command,  from  Gen.  Cleburne,  "Fix  bayonets!"  delivered  in  a 
%'oice  as  clear  and  piercing:  as  was  tlie  cold,  sharp,  deadly  steel 
the  men  were  told  to  liandle.  Another  instant  and  tlie  word, 
"Forward,*'  rang  down  the  line.  It  was  Gen.  Cleburne's  last 
order;  for,  in  obeying  it,  he  and  half  of  his  division  marched  to 
death.  He  wiis  witliin  twenty  paces  of  the  rear-rauk,  his  sharp 
eye  upon  his  brigadiers,  searching  tlie  conduct  of  his  troops,  when 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  pierced  by  three  wounds.  He  died  on  the 
battle-field. 

With  Cleburne  expired  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Army  of 

Tennessee.  His  hardy  and  tried  veterans  were  principally  from 
the  Southwestern  States,  beyond  and  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
"River,  and  were  distinguished  for  impetuosity  in  the  charge — that 
part  of  the  battle  where  the  ardour  of  the  soldier  comes  most 
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into  play,  and  courage  flames  moet  grandly.  It  baa  been  said, 
his  division  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  man  that 
commanded  it"  There  is  some  truth  in  this  remark ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  Gen.  Cleburne  made  his  division  what  it  was, 
and  educated  it  up  to  the  point  of  uniform  Buccess.  He  was  a 
good  disciplinarian;  he  was  remarkable  for  his  close  personal 
attention  to  details ;  he  gained  the  steady  regard  of  his  troops  by  a 
conscientious  care  for  all  their  reasonable  wants;  and  impctnons 
on  the  field,  he  showeil  hit,  appreciation  of  that  method  of  attack 
which  at  once  accpiires  niotnetitum  and  inspiros  men  by  tlio 
rapidity  and  decision  of  the  nioveineTlt. 

In  person,  Geu.  Cleburne  was  of  tlie  medium  height,  sparely 
made,  growing  thinner  as  the  war  progressed,  and  mind  and 
body  were  worn  by  a  restless  activity.  He  had  a  grey  eye  of 
very  changeful  expression,  sometimes  as  cold  and  dead  as  that 
of  a  fish,  yet  when  excited,  flashing  like  a  broad-sword.  His 
hair  that  was  originally  black  became  very  grey  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  being  closely  cropped,  it  stood  above  his  forehead 
in  bristly  individuality.  High  cheek  bones,  with  thin  lower  vis- 
a^,  a  rather  sallow  complexion,  with  \mt  little  board,  and 
remarkably  laru;e  ears,  with  long  limbs  and  heavy  einitiiatic 
Bteps  in  walking:;,  he  waf?  not  one  who,  in  appearance  ormannei-^, 
would  have  won  aduiirutian  or  C('nli<:Ience.  His  features  were 
not  repulsive,  they  were  very  plain  j  but  when  on  duty  he  habitu- 
ally wore  on  his  countenance  a  somewhat  terrible  expression 
which  not  a  little  impressed  his  men,  and  signified  the  earnest* 
neee  he  really  possessed.  This  expression  was  partly  natural  and 
partly  due  to  an  ugly  wound  from  a  mini^  ball  at  Richmond, 
Kentucky,  which  had  carried  away  two  of  his  front  teeth,  and 
disfigured  his  mouth.  His  accent  would  at  any  time  Iiuve 
betrayed  his  nativity;  but  it  was  especially  remarkable  when  be 
^ve  emphatic  orderg.  TTahitnally  thoughtful  and  grave,  he  was 
considered  cold  and  repellent  in  manner  by  those  wlio  only  met 
Lini  in  his  otficial  capacity  ;  but  to  his  intimate  friends,  he  was 
genial  and  pleasant  in  conversation,  with,  at  times,  a  real  spark- 
ling of  Irish  wit  and  humour  that  would  bring  the  hearty  laugh 
from  auditors,  responsive  to  his  rather  grim  smile. 

The  men  who  served  under  him  relate  many  anecdotes  of  his 
peculiar  humour.  His  usual  habit  was  to  wear  an  old  brown 
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hat,  and  a  coat,  originally  of  Oonfederate  grej,  dyed  a  dingy  dirty 
black,  his  appearance  being  described  as  more  like  a  waggon> 
master  than  a  General."  For  the  former  character  he  was  mis'- 

taken  once  by  some  of  his  men,  at  whose  erpense  he  enjoyed  a 
Ito  irtj  lanjrli.  Joining  a  group  of  shivorini!;  tatterdemallions  on  a 
wintry  day,  he  asked  *'  why  they  did  not  oc  t  some  rails  and  make 
a  lire."  One  of  them  paid  "  it  would  not  do,  tliey  were  too  near 
Pat  Cleburne's  headtj^uurters."  The  reply  was,  "  never  mind 
Pat  Glebnnie,  get  some  rails  and  make  a  fire,"  "  Well,"  said  one 
of  the  group, "  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  him,  get  the  rails  yourself, 
and  ril  bet  in  five  minutes  Pat  Olebume  will  be  down  here, 
with  his  guard  at  his  heels,  and  have  you  marking  time  in  front 
of  his  tent,*'  "  I  will  take  the  bet,"  said  the  Gkneral,  **  and  now 
get  the  rails  and  if  anybody  says  anything  to  yon,  say  <r^'  ' 
Cleburne  told  you  to  get  tliem" — considerable  emphasis  being 
put  on  the  word  "  General,"  for  the  title  had  been  entirely  neg- 
lected in  tlio  con von-'ntion. 

Ho  pridi-d  hiiosclf  in  heii!g  up  to  all  the  "  tricks"  of  tlie  men; 
and  indeed  his  t'ormer  experience,  as  a  common  soldier,  mude 
him  a  master  detective  in  this  particular.  In  the  season  when 
apples  ripened,  it  happened  on  the  march  that  some  of  the  men 
often  got  ahead  of  the  division  to  strip  the  trees  on  the  road-side 
of  their  fruit,  and  afterwards  sell  it  in  camp  or  trade  it  for  bis- 
cuit This  nice  arrangement  was  spoiled  by  Gen,  Cleburne  in  a 
notable  way.  About  the  time  when  the  stragglers  would  be  cool- 
ing themselves  under  the  shade  of  some  apple-tree,  and  discuss- 
ing the  probabilities  of  obtaining  buttermilk  at  the  next  honse, 
Cleburne's  escort  would  come  tip,  aiTest  the  party,  and  then 
compel  them  to  carry  a  load  of  apples  to  the  road-side  fVir  the 
men  as  tliey  passed  by.  The  General  himself  snperiiitendcd  this 
part  of  tlie  operations.  Tie  Avould  pass  an  order  d'>w!i  tlie  cchimii 
for  each  man  to  take  two  apples  from  the  pile  as  he  marched  bvj 
he  would  then  take  his  position  near  tlie  apples,  to  see  that  the 
men  took  their  allowance,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wretch  who 
exceeded  it.  The  duty  was  performed  by  him  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  until  he  saw  completed  the  last  distribution  of  the  stolen 
frnit 

Gkn.  Cleburne  is  reported  to  have  instituted,  or  originated, 
the  secret  order  (approximating  the  order  of  the    Cincinnati " 
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of  the  old  rovolation)  knowu  m  the  order  of  the  "  OomradeB  of 

the  Sonthern  Cross,"  winch,  thonp^h  partially  philanthropic  in  its 
object,  wa^j  intended  mainly  to  bind  tuirether  as  one  man  the 
soldiers  of  the  Southern  army,  oidigating  thomselves  to  stand  hy 
eacli  other,  and  never  to  desert  tlieir  comrades  in  distress,  or  tlie 
cause  <»t  their  country  in  any  adversity,  wliiie  slie  maintained  an 
organized  opposition  to  threatened  tyranny.  He  attribated  the 
valour  of  his  troops  mainly  to  the  effect  of  this  organization^ 
and  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  extended  throughout  the 
Southern  armies. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  of  Cleburne's  division  that  distin* 
guished  it  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  commander.  It  never 
fought  under  the  flag  of  the  Southern  Gross,"  but  retained  the 
original  hlne  hattle-flag  with  white  moon  in  the  centre,  adopted 
originally  l)y  Gon.  Hardee,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
The  union  of  the  Contcderate  flai^.  tlio  "  St.  Andi-ew's  Cross," 
"when  adopted  as  the  battle-tla?  of  ilje  Confederate  armies,  was, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  brouglit  on  parade  to  be  presented  to 
the  different  regiments  of  this  division,  but  at  the  urgent  solicit 
tation  of  the  Dl^jor-General  and  his  entire  command,  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  old  bullet-riddled  blue  flags,  eaoh  of  which 
had  earned  the  significant  device  of  the  crossed  cannon  invert- 
ed," and  the  name  of  every  battle  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  It  was,  indeed,  a  compliment  to  their  commander  and 
tiie  gallantry  of  the  men  that  this  division  should  have  been  the 
only  one  in  tho  Confoderato  service  allowed  to  carry  into  hattle 
other  than  the  national  colours.  Tin's  azure  tiag  became  M  ell 
known  to  friends  and  foes;  it  clearly  defined  Cleburne's  position 
in  the  line;  and  if  nf>t  always  on  the  track  of  victory,  it  never 
moved  where  lurked  disaster  and  shame. 
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Services  in  the  United  States  Amy.'— Hie  eommand  of  csrelrj  under  Geo.  Ungg.— 
Traportant  scr^nw  at  Mnrfrc^'phoro. — Desperate  encotmtor  wit'i  fJie  enemy  at 
Sbelby?Ule. — Personal  gallantry  of  G^en.  W heeler, — His  famoua  raid  into  Ten* 
nesiee.— ^Somnuny  of  eenrices  in  the  Western  Aimy.— Operatioas  of  Wheeler's 
cavalry  on  Shermau's  march  through  Gleorgia. — Geu.  "Wheeler's  farewell  adi3reS8 
to  his  troopfl.->What  he  aooompliahed  in  the  war.— His  oareer  and  genius. 

Joseph  Whkkler  was  born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  10th. 
September,  1836.  His  yoath  was  spent  in  the  first  schools  of 
the  coantry,  and,  iu  1854,  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point,  and 
was  among  the  first  that  graduated  under  the  five  year  rule. 

In  October,  1859,  he  was  ordered  to  the  cavalry  school  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  remained  on  duty  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  we  find  him  in  New  Mexico, 
stationed,  successively,  at  Forts  Union,  Craig,  and  Fillmore^  and 
enc^ns^infj  in  povoral  imporf.int  pcontf  against  tiie  hostile  Tndiiinp. 
Karly  in  ^r.-iroh,  iSfll,  seeinu;  the  stnrin-cLnid  L':itliering  over  iiis 
country,  he  at  once  deciUe<i  iiis  course,  ;ui«l  when  liis  native  State 
seceeded,  forwarded  hi?  reRiirnation  and  returned  to  (jeor^ia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  coumii&iioned  1st  Ueuteiiaut  of  artillery 
in  the  regular  array,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Pensaoola,  Florida. 
He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  19th  Ala- 
bama Infantry  Begiment,  and.  bore  brave  part  in  the  great 
battle  of  Shiloh. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Jnly,  1861,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Mississippi,  which  had  been 
idle,  and  had  worn  away,  for  want  of  care,  to  a  mere  squad. 
In  fonr  days  after  taking  command,  he  had  penetrated  the  ene- 
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my's  liDes,  and  was  destroying  bridges  on  the  lino  of  commnni- 
catiou  near  Bolivar  and  Jackson,  Tennessee.  A  large  force,  not 
less  tliun  twenty  times  his  own,  was  sent  to  capture  him,  but  ho 
eluded  iiib  pursuere  and  brought  liis  command  out  in  safety. 
From  this  period,  the  true  genius  oi"  the  yoimg  soldier  began  to 
expand  and  show  itself,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
cavalry  was  to  shine  forth  and  aid  our  caaee  in  a  manner  never 
before  conceived  by  our  military  men. 

Upon  the  march  of  Bragg's  army  into  Kentucky,  OoL  Wheeler 
struck  many  a  well-aimed  blow  at  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  as  he 
rapidly  retreated  to  tlie  Ohio  River.  His  gallantry  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  charges  at  Mumfordsville,  elicited  the  admiration 
and  oomph'tnontp  of  the  enemy.  During  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
he  handled  his  command  wiili  ability,  keeping;  back,  during  the 
day,  by  his  stubborn  resistance,  an  entice  corps  of  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Polk  commended  his  gallantry  for  leading  a  charge  in  wkicii 
a  battery  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken. 

When  Qen.  Bragg  determined  to  leave  Kentucky,  he  appointed 
Col.  Wheeler  chief  of  cavalry,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  work  of 
covering  the  retreat  Although  this  responsibility  was  of  a  mag- 
nitude sufficient  to  appal  many  an  older  soldier,  this  gallant  and 
intrepid  soldier  bore  it,  and  distinguished  himself  in  many  a  bril- 
liant engagement.  From  Danville  to  Loudon,  the  blush  of  the 
grey  dawn  and  the  shades  of  night  alike  bore  testimony  to  the  able 
manner  In  which  the  enemy's  exultant  columns  were  met  and 
handsomely  repulsed.  His  poldiers  soon  lenrncd,  from  his  always 
being  in  front  and  ever  watchful  at  night,  that  their  labour 
"Was  not  only  one  of  ^reat  importance,  but  about  to  reflect 
honour  alike  upon  ofhcer  and  man.  During  this  retreat,  his 
effective  force  did  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  one  thousand  men  ; 
but  so  ingeniously  did  he  dispose  it,  that  he  protected  every 
approach  to  the  Confederate  army,  and  forced  the  enemy  to 
advance  in  long  lines  of  battle,  under  the  impression  that  a  large 
infantry  force  was  in  his  front.  Thus  was  his  advance  restricted 
to  six  or  seven  miles  per  day.  So  successfully  was  the  retreat 
covered  by  the  cavalry,  that,  in  no  instance,  was  an  infantiy 
soldier  ever  called  upon  to  fire  his  mnslcet.  Gen.  Bnell,  M'ho 
was  severely  censured  and  relieved  from  the  cotTimand  ol'  his 
army,  for  allowing  Gen.  iiragg  to  escape  from  Kentucky,  stated, 
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officially,  that  the  Confederate  rear  ^vas  covered  by  cavalry, 
bandied  with  more  skill  than  had  ever  been  known  under  similar 

circnmstaiices. 

After  this  canipaign,  Wheeler,  upon  tlie  combined  recoin- 
memia'ion  of  (ieiis,  Bragg,  Polk,  Tlardet;  and  Buckiier,  wa-^  coiii- 
missioned  Brigadier-Genera],  and  itninediately  sent  to  Middle 
Teuuetitiee.  Here  he  was  very  aciive,  bally ing  forth  almost  daily, 
frequently  capturing  foraging  parties  with  their  trains  from  Kash- 
ville,  and  keeping  his  pickets  in  view  of  the  spires  of  that  city. 
In  one  of  these  engagements  his  horse  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
cannon  ball,  his  aide  killed  at  his  side,  and  he  himself  painfully 
wounded  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  During  two  months,  he  was 
engaged  in  twenty  distinct  fights,  besides  many  skirmishes,  at  all 
times  exhibiting  so  dauntless  a  spirit  that  the  soldiers' of  his  com- 
mand gave  hirn  the  sobriquet  of  "the Little  Hero." 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Murfrecsboro,  Gen.  Wheeler  did 
most  valuable  Bervice  iu  iiianoeuvring  his  command  so  as  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  cheek  until  the  Confi!dei-;ite  ai'my  was  prepared  to 
grapple  with  hiiu  ou  the  bauks  uf  Stoao  River.  In  \m  official 
report  of  the  battle,  Gen.  Bragg  stated :  "To  the  skillful  manner 
in  which  the  cavalry,  thus  ably  supported,  was  handled,  and  the 
exceeding  gallantry  of  its  officers  and  men,  must  be  attributed 
the  four  days'  time  engaged  by  the  enemy  in  reaching  the  battle* 
field,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  miles  from  his  encampments,  over 
fine  macadamized  roads,''  During  these  four  days  it  is  said  that 
Gen.  Wheeler  did  not  sleep  as  many  hours,  and  was  in  the  saddle 
eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  now  directing  a  scout, 
now  posting  a  picket,  and  then  dashing  like  a  phantom  on  some 
unsuspecting  body  of  the  eneiny. 

After  the  battle  of  Murfroesboro,  Wheeler  w;^s  at  work  oa  the 
enemy's  communicatious,  aud  tiubsjet^uenlly  covered  Gen.  Bragg's 
front,  picketing  dose  up  to  the  enemy's  main  army.  Whenever 
any  part  of  his  command  could  be  spared  from  the  front  of  the 
army,  he  would  make  rapid  incnrsious  into  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  months  in  this  service  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army,  as  it  left  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  hospitable  and  patriotic  people  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  sought  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  Biver  at  Chat> 
tanooga.  In  this  movement  occurred  a  desperate  encounter  at 
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Shelbyvillo,  and  a  remarkable  display  of  personal  gallantry  on 
tbe  part  of  Gen.  'VTheeler.  He  had  been  left  at  Shelby  ville  to 
cover  the  movement  of  the  army  to  Tullahoma;  and,  forming  his 
command  in  front  of  the  Ccnirt-Honse,  lie  fonglit  the  enemy 
warmly  as  lie  approaehed.  Finally  a  column  was  seen  moving 
ra]>i(lly  down  tlio  road  upon  whicli  FoiTcst  was  expected.  Sud- 
denly, as  the  coluuui  drew  near,  u  wtis  tliticovered  they  were 
Federals  instead  of  friends.  Three  other  heavy  columns  were 
pressing  upon  him.  One  of  them  had  charged  a  portion  of  his 
forces  and  driven  them  over  the  Tnllahoma  Bridge.  Finding 
himself  so  completely  surrounded,  Wheeler  started  the  remainder 
of  his  command  out  of  town,  and  remained  with  his  escort,  and 
checked  one  column  which  threatened  their  destroction.  CI  irge 
after  charge  was  made,  and  his  sabre  flashed  over  the  liead  of 
many  an  in  vader.  When  entirely  surrounded,  he  charged  through 
a  column  which  held  his  line  of  retreat,  and  might  have  himself 
retired  without  further  danger.  He  then  saw  that  a  portion  (tf 
his  forces  had  been  cut  oil',  and  the  Federals  held  the  bridge 
over  Duck  River,  which,  if  permitted  without  further  resistance, 
wonld  have  enabled  them  to  have  pui-saed  and  overtaken  the 
army  trains^  Begardless  of  his  own  life,  he  quickly  gathered 
some  fifty  or  sixty  brave  spirits,  and  like  a  brave  "  Navarre,'' 
hurled  himself  npon  the  enemy's  flanks,  driving  them  back  into 
the  town  in  utter  confusion,  opening  the  road  for  the  escape  of 
his  command,  and  placing  the  waggon  train  ont  of  danger.  The 
enemy  rallied,  and  charged  again  and  again,  but  Wheeler  met 
them  witli  volleys  of  pistol  shots  and  the  clatter  of  sabres,  and 
repulsed  them.  It  was  now  sundown  ;  everything  was  across 
Duck  River  in  security,  and  he  was  about  to  make  still  another 
charge,  when  a  .stutF  officer  came  up  and  pointed  to  his  lear, 
where  the  enemy  Imd  again  surrounded  h'un.  Wheeling  quickly, 
he  charged  through  a  column  of  the  enemy  and  plunged  head- 
long into  the  river,  then  swollen  to  a  mighty  torrent,  and  amid  a 
shower  of  bullets,  he  dambei'ed  np  the  opposite  bank*  Of  the 
sixty  who  formed  this  forlorn  hope,"  but  thirteen  escaped,  and 
three  of  these  were  badly  wounded.  Gren.  Wheeler  was  dressed 
in  full  uniform,  and  citi/etis  atul  prisoners  taken  early  in  the  fight 
BO  described  him  that  the  Federals  easily  recognized  him,  and 
repeatedly  called  to  each  other  to  capture  him.  They  afterwards 
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toh\  the  citizens  of  Shelby ville  that  they  "had  whipped  him  that 
day,  but  that  he  was  the  bravest  man  in  the  world." 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  and  design  of  this  sL'etcli  to  detail 
till  the  o|»eration3  of  Wheel (m-'s  coininand.  Its  incessant  activity 
would  make  a  lung  ^t<)ry,  and  we  caa  do  scarcely  more  than, 
glance  at  its  remarkable  services  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  The  most  impoi  tant  and  brilliant  of  these  was  a 
raid  into  Tennessee,  in  which  Gen.  Wheeler  wae  ordered  to  make 
the  circuit  of  Bosecrans'  army.  So  worn  and  jaded  were  his  men 
and  hoi'ses  that  his  subordinate  commanders  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  it  was  impracticable  to  execnte  the  order.  The  oom> 
manders  of  three  brigades  entered  solemn  protests  against  their 
commands  being  further  called  upon  in  their  unserviceable  and 
worn  condition.  Cavalry  officers  of  extended  experience  asserted 
that  half  of  the  command  wonld  be  lost  from  inability  to  travel, 
and  even  predicted  the  eiitii'e  command  would  be  pacriticed.  In 
tiie  face  of  these  discouraging  staterueiits  and  pi-cMlictioUf;,  Wheeler 
knew  nothing  but  obedieuco  to  his  orders,  and  the  bugle  notes 
to  "  march  "  were  sounded.  By  u  bKiliful  rme  dti guerre^  he  boldly 
crossed  the  Tennessee  Itiver  at  Cotton  Port,  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  whose  strength  was  fully  equal  to  his  own,  and  drove  him 
towards  the  Cumberland  mountains,  capturing  nearly  a  hundred 
prisoners.  At  dusk  the  column  was  put  in  motion  towards  Wal- 
dron's  Bidge,  in  a  dranching  storm.  About  10  o'clock.  General 
Wheeler  beiiig  in  advance  with  his  staff  and  escort,  encountered 
in  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
he  charged,  driving  fhem  into  the  most  perfect  confusion,  wound- 
ing a  few  of  the  enemy,  aiid  captnn'ng  ten  prisoners.  With  great 
diliicuUy  tlie  command  nmrclied  \fp  the  mountain,  and  next  day 
reached  Sequatchie  Valley.  By  this  time  the  liorses  were 
exceedingly  woni.  lie  selected  about  1,300  of  the  best  mounted 
men,  and  took  the  saddle  on  the  2d  October,  1868,  to  scour  the 
valley  in  search  of  his  prey,  while  the  remainder  of  the  command 
was  ordered  to  march  slowly  over  Cumberland  mountain  towards 
McMinnville. 

Arriving  at  Anderson's  Croes*Itoads,  he  came  in  sight  of  his 
prey.  Upon  the  level  valley^ as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
all  the  way  up  the  mountains,  nothing  but  the  white  tops  of  the 
enemy's  waggon-trains  could  be  seen.  This  train  was  guarded  by 
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a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  front,  one  In  rear,  acd  a  brigade  of  infantiy 
sapported  by  cavalry  waB  directly  o])pos(  d  to  him.  For  nearly 
two  hours  the  enemy  resisted  stnbbomly,  but  by  attacking  each 
column  with  vigour  in  detail,  before  tlioylmd  time  to  concentrate, 
Gen,  Wheeler  succeeded  in  roiitiiio'  them — thus  captnnnj^  the 
entire  train,  with  more  than  a  tlirinsaml  prisoners.  No  accnrato 
estimate  of  tlic  nninber  of  wai:t:;oiis  and  vahie  of  the  properly 
captured  could  he  made,  as  no  one  person  saw  the  entire  train. 
The  Federal  qnartermaBter  in  charge  showed  by  his  papers  that 
it  numbered  800  goTerament  waggons,  drawn  by  mules,  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  quartermaster,  commissary,  ordnance  and 
medical  stores,  besides  which  there  were  a  targe  number  of  sut- 
lei's'  waggons,  and  other  private  vehicles  of  all  kinds — ^probably  in 
all  about  1,000  waggons.  Hany  citizens  wlio  saw  the  train  esti- 
mated the  number  at  between  2,000  and  3,000  waggons.  Some  of 
the  enemy's  newspapers  represented  it  as  the  richest  train  cap- 
tured during  the  war. 

From  McMinnville  Gen.  Wheeler  moved  towards  the  TsTash- 
ville  railroad.  The  enemy  at  Mnrfreesboro  having  been  stuin^ly 
reinforced,  ho  deemed  it  unwise  to  attack  liitn  iu  liisfortilications. 
After  capturing  a  strong  stockade,  with  its  garrison,  in  the 
suburbs,  destroying  the  large  railroad  bridge  over  Stono  Kiver, 
and  tearing  up  several  miles  of  the  track,  he  moved  down  the 
railroad  to  Wartraoe^  capturing  two  trains  with  supplies  at 
Christiana  and  Fostersville,  tearing  up  many  miles  of  the  track, 
burning  all  the  railroad  bridges,  including  the  large  ones  near 
and  just  below  Wartrace  and  over  Duck  River,  and  capturing 
the  stockades,  with  the  garrisons.  Thence  he  marched  on  Sliolby- 
ville,  where  he  captured  and  destroyed  a  largo  quantity  of 
stores,  the  garrison  having  beat  a  hapty  retreat  the  night  pi  ovions. 
The  gai  j  i.i<in  of  Columbia  also  retreated  rapidly  towards  .Nashviiie, 
after  destroying  their  stores. 

The  designs  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished  with 
far  gi'eater  success  than  the  most  sanguine  had  expected.  Gen. 
Wheeler  commenced  his  return  march  towards  the  Tennessee 
Biver.  Bosecrans* entire  cavalry  force,  not  less  than  13,000  men, 
had  been  warmly  fighting  him  in  rear  and  on  the  flanks  for  four 
days,  and  had  been  continnaliy  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Con- 
testing his  way  with  steady  courage  and  unremitting  toil,  Gen. 
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Wbeeler  continued  his  withdrawal  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
crossed  it  at  Mnscle  Shoals,  the  enemy  appearing  on  the  northern 
bank  ius  he  reached  the  Bouthern.  For  forty  successive  days  he 
bad  been  engaged  with  the  enemy;  he  had  ohtaiiied  a  victory 
in  every  tight,  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  pi'operty,  and,  most 
important  circumstaQce  of  all,  he  had  drawn  from  iiogecrans  all 
of  his  cavaJry.  Indeed,  it  was  this  forced  absence  of  the  enemy's 
cayalry,to  which  may  be  attribnted  the  saving  of  the  Confeder* 
ate  army  from  ntter  destmction,  when  it  was  defeated  at  Mis* 
sionary  Bidge,  and  bard  pressed  by  Hooker's  infantry  in  its  rear. 

In  his  camp^gn  in  East  Tennessee  with  Longstr^t ;  in  his 
engagements  on  Johnston's  retreat  to  Atlanta ;  in  his  part  In  tlie 
first  eight  days  in  tlie  siege  of  Knoxville,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Ringgold,  Rocky  Face,  Dultou,  Kesaca,  Oassvilie,  New  Uope, 
Kenneeaw  J\Liuiitain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  Decatur,  (Ten. 
Wheeler  was  constantly  engaged  in  lighting  superiour  forces  of 
the  enemy,  aud  with  such  success,  that  it  was  remarked  that  the 
army  never  met  a  reverse,  or  was  otherwise  than  successful  in 
its  undertakings,  while  he  commanded  its  cavalry.  When  At- 
lanta was  wrested  from  the  Oonfederates,  Wheeler  was  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  daring  Hood's  disastrous  campaign  in  Tennessee, 
Wheeler  was  fighting  Sherman  in  Georgia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January.  1805,  Sherman  commenced  his 
march  towards  Angnsta,  which  march  Gen.  Wheeler  contested, 
step  by  step,  daily  inflicting  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy.  Ev- 
ery bridge  was  burned,  and  deadly  volleys  poured  into  Shennan's 
columns  as  tliey  attempted  to  force  passaorcs  of  streatus  hj  ford- 
ing. By  thi.s  means,  the  progress  of  tlie  enemy  was  slow,  and 
thus  ample  tiuie  was  given  fur  the  defence  of  Augutita  and  other 
cities.  On  February  10th  and  11th,  Gen.  Wheeler  had  a  severe 
fight  with  the  enemy  at  Aiken,  driving  back  vastly  superionr 
numbers  in  the  greatest  confusion,  capturing,  killing  and  wound- 
ing over  two  hundred.  By  these  victories,  not  only  were 
Augusta  and  Aiken  saved,  but  also  the  vast  manufactories  in 
Granite ville  and  its  vicinity.  At  Columbia,  Gen.  Beauregard 
had  assumed  command,  with  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  Tennes- 
see to  defend  it.  Wheeler  fotight  the  enemy  desperately  on  his 
approach  to  the  city,  liolding:  him  for  two  days  beyond  rrnn-shot 
range.   After  the  enemy's  capture  of  Columbia,  he  continued  to 
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harass  him  as  lie  moved  tlirongh  the  Carolinas,  daily  taking  large 
nmnbers  of  prisoners.  At  Averypl)oro,  Gen.  Ilardeo  Iiad  become 
engaged  with  a  largely  superiour  i'orce  of  the  enemy.  Gci). 
"Wheeler,  hearing  the  gnn*^,  ha.stened  to  his  relief,  reaching  the 
field  just  in  time  to  check  a  force  uf  the  enemy  which  was  turn- 
ing his  flank,  and  would  have  cansed  great  disaster  to  Jus  army. 
At  Beltonville,  he  held  the  left  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  did 
Bome  heayj  fighting  during  the  two  days  of  the  engagement. 
By  a  gallant  <^arge  here  he  restored  the  Ck)nfederate  line  of 
retreat  or  oommnnication)  and  held  the  enemy  at  bay  until  John- 
Bton  got  across  Mill  Creek.  After  this  battle,  Sherman  moved 
with  his  army  to  Goldsboro,  thus  ending  the  campaign  through 
the  Oarolinas,  during  which,  Gen.  Wheeler  captured  or  placed 
Jinvn  ffe  cmnhat  more  thati  five  thousand  of  the  ene?nT ;  was  vie- 
tor  in  a  nimilter  of  cngagemc^nts,  and  saved  from  the  enemy's 
ravages,  Angnsta  and  several  smaller  cities. 

Thus  ended  hostile  coniiicts  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
During  the  spring,  "Wheeler  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
Lieutenant>GeneraI  of  Cavalry,  he  having  held  a  command 
which  entitled  him  to  that  rank  continuously  for  two  years  and 
a  half,  a  longer  period  than  any  other  officer  of  the  Confederate 
army  had  retained  continnons  command  of  an  army  corps  in  the 
field.  Upon  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Army,  Gen. 
Wheeler  issued  the  following  farewell  address^ 

Bbasqvartehs  C.walry  Coeps,  1 
April  29Ui,  18€&.  \ 

"  Gallant  Comrades : 

"  You  have  fought  your  battles,  your  task  is  done.  During  a 
four  years'  struggle  for  liberty,  you  have  exhibited  courage, 
fortitude  and  devotion ;  yon  are  the  sole  victors  of  more  than  two 
hundred  severely  contested  fields ;  yon  have  participated  in  more 
than  a  thonsand  successful  conflicts  of  arms ;  you  are  Heroes, 
Yeterans,  Patriots;  the  bones  of  yonr  comrades  mark  battle- 
fields upon  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Yirginia,  K'orth 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi ; 
yon  iiave  done  all  that  human  exertion  could  accmnplifih.  In 
bidding  you  adieu,  1  desire  to  tenck'r  my  tlianks  for  ynur  galhm- 
try  in  battle,  your  fortitude  under  suffering,  and  your  devotioa 
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at  all  times  to  the  !io?y  cnnsc  Ton  liave  done  so  niiucli  io  main- 
tain. I  desire  also  to  expree^s  my  gratitude  tVir  t!ie  kind  feeling 
yon  liave  seen  tit  to  extend  towards  myself,  and  to  invoke  upon 
you  the  blessings  of  our  lleavcnly  Tatlier,  to  whom  we  must 
always  look  for  support  iu  the  hour  of  distress. 

Brethren  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  Oomrades  in  arms,  I  bid 
you  farewell  I 

**  J.  Wheblbb." 

Geo.  Wheeler  had  commanded  in  more  than  two  hundred 
actions,  many  of  which,  considering  the  Bumbers  engaged,  were 
the  most  severe  and  Bnccesefnl  recorded  in  the  history  of  cavalry. 

In  each  case  where  his  strenijtli  had  been  equal,  and  in  many 
caseF  where  it  wan  far  inferiour  to  that  by  which  he  was  opposed, 
he  had  entirely  overcome  the  enemy,  capturing  or  di^^persing 
him.  In  many  casep,  Gen.  Wheeler  had  been  called  upon  to 
engage  forces  many  limcs  his  superiour,  in  order  to  retard  the 
enetny  while  covering  retreats,  or  to  create  a  diversion  while 
important  movements  were  carried  on  in  other  localities.  Oper- 
ations of  this  character,  which  are  the  most  difficult  the  service 
presents,  had  been  conducted  by  Gen.  Wheeler  with  such  consum* 
mate  skill,  that  not  only  had  he  invariably  accomplished  the 
desired  object,  but  in  almost  every  case  inflicted  a  loss  upon  the 
enetny  far  heavier  than  that  which  he  himself  sustained. 

Sncli  was  the  career  of  a  man  whose  promotion,  based  upon 
his  own  meritis,  without  having  influence  or  friends,  presents  a 
rapidity  of  military  udvaneement  with  scarcely  a  parallel  in 
American  or  European  armies*.  A  Cadet  at  .seventeen,  a  Second 
Lieutenant  at  twenty-two,  a  First  Lieuterumt  ut  twenty-tliree,  a 
Ootonel  at  twenty^four,  a  Brigadier-General  at  tweuty-tive,  a 
Major-General  at  twenty  six,  a  Corps  Commander  at  twenty-six, 
a  Lieutenant  General  at  tweotv-ei<;ht 

Gkn.  Wheeler  had  sixteen  horses  killed  under  him  in  the  war, 
and  a  great  number  wounded.  His  saddle  equipments  and 
clothes  had  also  been  frequently  struck  by  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  himself  been  three  times  slightly  wounded,  and 
once  painfully.  lie  had  had  thirty-two  staff  officers,  or  acting 
staff  ofticerSj  killed  or  wounded.  In  almost  every  cnso  when  his 
stafl'  oiiicera  had  been  wounded,  they  were  immediately  by  his 
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side,  as  they  sank  tVoin  their  horees  to  the  gronnd.  Altlionofh 
small  in  stature,  Gen.  Wheeler  is  in  appearance,  '-every  ineh  a 
soldier,''  and  bears  a  head  which,  as  ternied  by  the  phrcnolo<,^isrs, 
18  "  admirably  fixed."  His  cje  is  the  very  impersonation  o{  that 
quick  conception,  heroic  valour  and  dauntless  courage,  which 
stamped  him  as  ooe  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  war,  and  which 
explains  how  he  mancenvred  his  command  under  a  hail«8torm  of 
the  missiles  of  death,  regarding  them  no  more  than  leaves  wafted 
by  the  wind— or  how  he  led  his  squadrons  to  the  charge,  crashing 
into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  perfectly  nnoonscions  of  the  carnage 
and  death  by  which  he  was  every  w  lie  re  snrrounded.  The  con- 
tour of  his  face  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  exhibit 
that  rnnl  jndofmcnt,  calm  thonghtfnlnesp,  and  qnietdignity,  which 
mark  his  career  as  a  soldier  and  gentleman.  The  ardnons  duties 
ho  perforiiied,  which  his  large  cavalry  command  devr^lved  upon 
him.  oidy  strengthened  his  energy  and  endurance.  II is  soldiera 
had  learned  to  h  >ve  and  admire  in  him  all  those  noble  traits,  wliich, 
as  the  distinguished  author  of  Charles  XII.  says,  stamp  him  as 
the  steel-clad  warrior,  with  the  heart  of  the  patriot  and  sympa- 
thizing man  beating  in  every  action.'* 

In  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  Gen.  Wheeler  stands 
among  the  most  learned  men  of  our  country.  In  military  infor- 
mation he  is  most  thoroughly  read.  His  system  of  "  Oavalry 
Tactics  "  is  pronounced  by  cavalry  officers  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  work  yet  published.  His  leisure  moments  are 
spent  in  the  Ptndy  of  bis  profespion.  A  work  he  is  reported  to 
be  now  preparing,  showing  tlic  part,  taken  by  cavalry  in  many 
of  the  great  battles  oi'  the  world,  is  said  to  show  great  reseai'ch 
and  profound  knowledge. 
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CHAPTEB  LXV. 

Bis  early  life  as  a  poMtidati  and  member  of  Oongrea^—Appofnted  a  Brigadier-Geii' 
efaliathe  Confodcrato  Strites  Armf^His  lenieiioj' to  tin-  p"n)>li'  of  East  Ten* 
neasoe. — A.t  Oninberland  Gap.— Letter  to  Governor  Magoffin. — The  "wild-cat 
stampede." — EiHed  in  the  batUd  of  MUl  Sprmg& — ilow  the  enemy  >n»Hltmt  his 
ooirpfle.-~His  diwaicter.— Eztraofdinaiy  poblio  regret  of  Ms  deatiL 

The  record  of  Gen.  Felix  K.  ZoUicoffer  in  the  war  was  brief; 
he  fell  in  the  first  year  of  the  contest ;  but  at  this  period  of  the  war 
there  had  been  no  death  that  inspired  a  profounder  sorrow,  for  be 

was  a  man  peculiarly  bHovci,  one  who  had  a  wide  range  of  vir- 
tues, and  a  popularity  exterulirig  over  the  space  of  many  years. 

He  was  born  in  Tennessee.  lie  was  of  Swiss  drscent,  but  in 
what  degree  the  writer  is  unable  to  state.  His  early  education  was 
limited,  and  he  wiis  thrown  with  but  little  preparation  upon  his 
own  resources.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  employed  in  a  printing- 
office,  where  he  soon  became  proficient,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
editorship  of  a  political  newspaper.  In  1835,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Oolnmbia  Ohserver;  and  afterwards  was  editor  of  the  Nashville 
BanneTf  irhloh  pnpt  r  he  conducted  with  ability  and  saooess  as  an 
exponent  of  the  Whig  creed  of  that  day.  Here  he  earned  for  him- 
self considerable  celebrity  as  a  leader  and  partisan.  In  1841,  he 
was  appointed  Attoraey-Oenernl  of  the  State.  Tn  the  same  year 
he  wai5  elected  Comptroller  by  the  Legislature,  and  in  184!>  ho  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Tn  1S53,  he  was  sent  to  Compress  from 
the  Nashville  district,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  by 
several  re-elections,  ac(iulrjng  iiiuuh  popular  distiuctiofi  as  a  debater 
on  the  leading  issues  of  the  day.  In  the  arena  of  politics  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  array  of  fiicts  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
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all  tbe  subjects  be  discussed ;  and  in  this  lespect,  be  was  a  verj 
formidable  and  dangerous  opponent.  He  was  not  doqaent^  but  he 
was  powerful  in  amassing  and  wielding  figures  and  statistics,  and 

be  often  vanquis]ied  superiour  Fhetoric  by  superiour  facta. 

In  the  time  of  Zollicoflferi  to  be  a  Whig  in  Tennessee  was  to  be 
for  the  Union.  He  shared  this  view  of  bis  party,  until  the  excite* 

ment  arose  on  tbe  ICansas-Kebraska  question,  when  he  began  gra- 
dual!}" to  coincide  with  tbe  extreme  Southern  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties then  besettinfr  the  country.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  an 
earnest  and  prominent  part  in  advocating  a  reform  of  the  naturali- 
zation policy,  believing  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  in  a 
gre&t  measure  depended  npon  a  more  restricted  system  with  regatd 
to  fbreigners.  In  I860,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Bell 
and  Everett  Presidential  ticket,  and  so  active  was  his  interest  in 
its  success  that  be  canvassed  the  State  of  Kew  York  for  it,  declar- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
result  In  a  sectional  war.  Having  done  all  he  could  to  avert  tbe 
catastTO})1ie,  according  to  bis  theorjt  and  r^arding  the  weakness 
of  the  South  in  the  face  of  impending  hostilities,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  gird  on  his  sword,  and  risk  all  for  his  native  land.  PuIjHc  opinion 
had  already  designated  him  as  a  conspicaous  actor  in  the  new 
drama. 

He  took  part  in  the  fii-stsUiges  of  the  war,  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  provisional  arm  j  of  Tennessee,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  a  Brigadier*General.  This  grade  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  Confederate  Qovernment,  and  he  was  assigned  a 
command  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  In  bis  new  sphere  of 
duty  he  was  distinguished  by  the  same  patience,  industry  and 
moderation  which  bad  marked  bis  former  life.  He  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  especially  in  the  strong  sentiment  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sonthern  movement  which  obtained  in  that  part  of  the 
State  where  he  commanded.  But  it  is  liistorical  now  that  he  acted 
with  great  justice  and  moderation.  The  following  order  was 
issued  on  his  taking  connnand,  and  in  the  lenient  spirit  of  it  he 
ooutiuued  to  act,  despite  of  its  abuse  by  the  enemy: 

"BRIGADI:  Hr.VDQTTATiTEUS,  ) 

"  Kkoxfujjs,  August  16,  1661.  j 

"The  General  in  command,  gratified  at  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  rapidly  increasing  evidences  of  confidence  and  good> 
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will  among  the  p^ple  oi  East  Teun^ee,  stxictlj  enjoins  npon  those 
under  bis  oommand  the  most  ecrnpuloos  regard  for  the  peraonal 
and  property  rights  of  all  the  inhabitaQt&  No  act  or  word  will  be 
tolerated  caleolated  to  alarm  or  irritate  those  who^  though  hereto* 
fore  advocatiog  the  National  Union,  now  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  State  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States.  Such  of  the  people  as  have  fled  from  their 
homes,  under  an  apprehension  of  danger,  will  be  enoooragcd  to 
return,  with  an  assurance  of  entire  security  to  all  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue their  respect ivo  avocutioris  peacefully  at  borne.  The  Confede- 
rate Government  seeks  uot  to  enter  into  questions  of  difference  of 
political  opinions  heretofore  existing,  but  to  maintain  tlic  indepen- 
dence it  has  asserted  by  the  united  feeliug  and  action  of  all  its 
citizens.  Colonels  of  r^ments  and  Captains  of  companies  will  be 
held  responnble  for  a  strict  observance  of  this  injunction  within 
their  respective  commands,  and  each  officer  commanding  a  separate 
detachment  or  post  will  have  tiiis  order  read  to  his  command." 

No  one  can  lay  at  the  door  of  this  just  and  humane  commander, 
the  responsibility  for  any  outrages  upon  person  or  property.  But 

time  and  emergency  pressed,  and  he  was  precipitated  forward  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  into  Kentucky.  On  the  14th  September, 
1861,  he  wrote  to  Gov.  Magoffin  as  follows:  "The  safety  of  Ten- 
nessee requiring,  I  occupy  the  mountain  passes  at  Cumberland,  and 
the  three  long  mountains  in  Kentucky.  For  weeks  1  have  known 
that  the  Federal  commander  at  Hoskins'  Cross  Boads  was  threaten- 
ing  the  invanon  of  East  Tennessee,  and  ruthlessly  urging  our  peo- 
ple to  destroy  our  railroad  and  bridges.  I  postponed  this  precau- 
tionary movement  until  the  despotic  government  at  Washington, 
refusing  to  recognize  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  has  established 
formidable  cam^  in  the  centre  and  other  parts  of  the  Stat^  with 
tiie  view  first  to  subjugate  your  gallant  State  and  then  ourselves. 

*  *  *  If  the  Federals  will  now  withdraw  from  their  menac- 
ing position,  the  ibrce  under  my  command  shall  bo  immediately 
withdrawn.'* 

Finding  this  proposition  scoffed,  Gen.  Zollicoffcr  advanced  a 
portion  of  his  command  to  Barboursvilie,  and  dispersed  a  Federal 
camp  there  without  any  serious  struggle.  Thence  he  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Somerset,  causing  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Schoepfl^  the  Fede- 
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ral  commanderj  wbicli  i'lom  its  frantic  disorder  took  the  name  of 
"the  wild  cat  stampede."  In  Jannarj,  bis  oommand  (about 
4,000  men)  was  on  the  apper  waters  of  the  Gamberland,  near  Mill 
Springs,  M^.^Gen.  Crittenden  ranking  him ;  and  here  oocuned  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  the  19th  January,  in  which  this  small  force 
was  thrown  against  enormous  odds,  and  suffered  a  defeat  which 
broke  the  right  of  the  Confederate  defensive  line  in  Kentucky.  It 
was  a  sad  affair,  and  for  Zollicoffer  a  short  record — a  single  cam- 
paign, a  single  battle,  and  then  de^th.  In  the  attack  he  commanded 
the  first  column,  consisting  of  fonr  regiments  of  infantry  and  four 
guns.  The  day  at  first  went  well  tor  the  Confederates,  and  Zolli- 
coffers  command  was  ascending  a  hill  where  the  enemy  had  col- 
lecltid  his  strength,  when  the  Geutrul  fell,  to  the  consternation 
and  dismay  of  bis  troops,  whose  disorder  and  rout  were  then  soon 
completed. 

He  fell  near  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  As  he  rode  forward,  as 
he  believed,  to  victory,  he  came  upon  a  regiment  of  Kentuckians, 
commanded  by  Col.  Fry,  concealed  in  a  piece  of  woods.  The  first 
intimation  he  had  of  his  dangerous  position  was  received  when  it 
was  too  late.  Although  a  rubber  overcoat  concealed  his  uniform, 
his  features  were  recognized,  and  a  man  called  out  "There's  Zolli- 
cofPer,  kill  him."  At  that  moment  an  aide  to  Oen.  Zollicoffer 
drew  his  revolver  und  tired,  killing  the  person  who  fii*st  recognized 
the  General.  Col.  Fry  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Zoliioolier, 
and  the  latter,  hoping  yet  to  deeeive  the  enemy,  rode  within  a  few 
i'ect  of  him  and  said,  "  You  are  not  goiiig  to  tight  your  friends^  are 
you?"  pointing  to  a  Misdssippi  regiment  in  the  distance.  The 
reply  was  a  pistol  shot  from  the  Colond  and  a  volley  of  musket 
balls,  and  Gbn.  Zollicoffer  fell  from  his  horse  a  mangled  corpse. 

His  body  was  treated  with  a  brutal  curiosity,  at  the  bare  recital 
of  which  the  blood  runs  cold.  A  correspondent  of  a  Northern 
newspaper  says  that  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground  it  was  surrounded 
by  Federal  soMicTs,  when  an  officer  rode  up  exclaiming  to  the 
men:  "What  in  h — 1  arc  yon  doing  here?  Why  are  3^on  not  at 
the  stretchers  bringing  in  the  wounded?"  "This  is  Zollicoffer," 
said  a  soldier.  I  know  that,"  replied  the  officer,  "he  is  dead,  and 
could  not  have  been  sent  to  h — 1  by  a  better  man,  f(^r  Col.  Fry 
shot  him — leave  biia  and  go  to  your  work."  xVnotlier  correspon- 
dent indulged  in  the  following  survey  of  the  corpse:  '**It  lay  by 
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the  side  of  the  road  along  which  wc  all  passed,  and  all  had  a  fair 
view  of  what  was  once  ZollicotTor.  I  saw  tlic  lifeless  ]>ody  as  it 
lay  in  a  fence-corner  by  the  side  of  the  ro'id,  but  ZoUicolTer  him- 
self is  now  in  hell.  Hell  is  a  fitting  abode  for  all  such  arch-traitors. 
]VIay  all  the  other  chief  conspirators  in  this  rebdlion  soon  share 
ZoIIiooffer^s  fate — shot  dead  througli  the  instramentalitj  of  an 
ayenging  God — their  spirits  sent  straightway  to  hell,  and  their  Ute- 
less  bodies  He  in  a  fenoe>oorner,  their  faces  spattered  with  mud,  and 
their  garments  divided  up,  and  even  the  hair  of  their  head  cut 
off  and  palled  out  by  an  unaympathizing  soldiery  of  a  conquering 
army,  battling  for  the  right.'*  Comment  is  unneoessaryf  further 
than  to  say  that  it  is  seldom  the  death  of  a  brave  enemy  has  been 
thus  viewed  by  the  wor=t  savage?,  or  by  the  filthiest  cowards,  or, 
in  brief,  by  any  form  of  men,  short  of  incarnate  devils. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  in  agreeing 
to  the  experiment  of  attack  at  Mill  Springs,  was  imj;)osod  upf:ia  by 
spies,  and  that  the  information  he  acted  ou,  as  to  ihe  force  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  was  designedly  &ise.  WhUe  he  was  as 
brave  a  man  as  ever  lived,  he  was  eminently  cautious  and  circum- 
spect He  was  slow  to  form  his  oonolosions,  deliberate  in  all  his 
purposes,  as  well  as  firm  and  tenadous  in  following  up  what  he 
had  resolved  upon.  Those  who  knew  him  best  have  long  per> 
sisted  in  the  belief  that  he  would  never  have  made  the  movement 
he  did  upon  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  unless  upon  apparent  &xitB 
lar  more  satisfactory  than  the  sequel  would  seem  to  warrant. 

Gen.  Zollicoffer,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  must  have  been 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  rnan  of 
uublcuiislied  moral  character.  He  was  amiable  and  modest  in  his 
deportment,  but  quick  as  lightning  in  resenting  an  insult  or  a  reflec- 
tion upon  his  honour.  No  man  possessed  a  cooler  couri^e  or 
superiour  perseverance.  In  his  mental  characteristics  he  was  not 
brilliant;  he  had  but  little  imagination,  and  never  aspired  to  orna> 
ment  in  his  literary  style.  But  he  was  untiring  in  his  application ; 
he  took  dear  and  solid  views  of  all  sulgects;  and  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  become  eminent  in  the  war  as  a  division  com> 
mander,  if  oonrage,  firmness,  industry  and  high  moral  conduct 
could  have  achieved  the  distinction.  His  life  was  without  a  stain, 
and  his  death  was  heroic.  Many  public  bonoura  were  paid  to  his 
memory  in  the  South ;  the  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky 
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named  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  in  "honour  of  him ;  and  a 
meeting  in  Kew  Orleans,  called  to  testify  the  public  sorrow  at  liis 
death,  declared  that  "  no  man,  since  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  enjoyed 
so  comjiletely  the  conMencse  and  undivided  esteem  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee." 


LIEni-fiEN.  ALEXANDER  P.  SIEWAKT. 


CHAPTER  LXTL 

Vsjais  as  a  scholar  anrl  iLstractor. — His  differei'it  rrnfossoT<?hip?, — First  Pfrvirrp  in 
the  CoDfedorate  States  Army;— >Ytuioaa  oommaDds  'm  the  West — MomoraUd 
actum  of  Us  dlrltkm  si  Nev  Hope  Ghnrdb.— A  compliment  from  Qen.  Johnaton.— 
A  wfievr  of  his  duMoter.— A  tribute  from  one  of  the  most  diatingaiahed  adioU 
an  of  tbe  South. 

At  the  clase  oi'  ihc  war,  Alexander  P.  Stewart  was  ranking 
officer  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  was  bom  2d  October^ 
1821,  at  Kogersville,  in  East  Tennessee.  His  parents  were  poor, 
but  remarkable  for  piety  and  zeal  in  the  Methodist  Ohorcb ; 
bis  &ther,  descended  from  a  Sootch>Irish  &mily  that  had  settled 
in  Delaware,  was  noted  for  his  integrity,  and  still  lives,  in  bis 
seventy-sixth  year,  residing  at  Winchester,  Tennessee,  honoured  by 
all  who  know  him,  and  crowned  with  all  the  aatisiactions  of  a  well- 
^ent  life. 

His  family  removed  to  Franklin  county,  Middle  Tennessee, 
when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  eight  or  ten  years  old.  lie 
soon  showed  an  ;i]ititude  for  books,  and  was  put  to  school,  and 
liberally  educated  by  an  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Decherd,  of 
Winchester,  Tennessee.  In  1838,  he  procured,  through  Hon. 
Hopkins  L.  Tuniey,  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  where  he 
graduated  in  1842,  in  the  same  class  with  Longstreet,  P.  H.  Hill, 
Yan  Dorn,  G.  W.  Smith,  K.  H.  Anderson,  McLaws,  Bosecrans, 
and  Pope.  Commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artil- 
lery, be  was  stationed  one  year  at  Fort  Macon,  in  North  Carolina. 
He  was  then  ordered  back  to  West  Point  as  Assistant  Profe^or 
of  Mathematics,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  iitstrnctor's  chair 
for  two  years.   In  1845,  he  resigned  £rom  the  army  and  married 
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Miss  Harriet  Chase,  of  Ohio,  a  connection  of  the  Spalding  family, 
and  a  niece  of  Judge  Enfus  P.  Spalding,  present  member  of  Con- 
gress fioin  the  Cleveland  district  of  Ohio.  Alter  this  event  in  his 
life,  he  settled  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  was  elected  to  a  pro- 
feesorship  in  Cumberland  University.  He  was  connected  with 
this  institution  of  learning  from  1845  to  1861,  excepting  three 
yeais,  in  one  of  which  he  oocapied  a  chair  in  the  Nashville  Um- 
versitj,  and  in  two  others,  from  1854  to  1856,  had  charge  of  a 
female  school  at  Lebanon.  In  1850,  he  was  offered,  and  dec^:  1 
the  professorship  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  afterwards  iilled 
by  Stonewall  Jac]<son.  In  18'^  1,  be  declined  the  profpfsorship  in 
the  Mi^sissipni  L'lii^ersitj,  formerly  filled  by  Profc^3j;or  liledsoe, 
and  in  the  flillowing  year  he  was  urgi-d  to  accept  a  chair  in  the 
"Wabhingtou  University,  at  St.  Louis,  Imt  refused  to  leave  his  hon- 
oured post  as  instraetor  in  Tennessee.  The  number  and  variety 
of  these  calls  attest  the  high  scholarly  worth  of  the  man,  and  the 
extent  of  his  fame  in  the  South. 

When  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  sounded  the  dread 
summons  of  war,  Professor  Stewart,  recollecting  his  military  edu' 
cation,  offered  his  services  to  Gov.  Harris,  and  was  at  once  employ* 
ed  by  the  Military  Board  at  Nashvill^  in  making  army  contracts, 
establishing  camps,  and  giving,  in  various  ways,  to  the  rising  war- 
spirit  of  the  land  the  benefit  of  his  military  experience.  In  ]\ray, 
1861,  he  wa5  appointed  Major  of  the  the  Tenne^ee  artillery  corps. 
He  had  been  offered  command  of  the  7th  regiment  of  infantry 
(TTatton's),  but  hedisclainied  all  thought  of  amViiiion  and  considera- 
tions of  rauK,  and  was  directed  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  artillery 
arm  of  the  service,  in  which  he  considered  himself  most  proficient. 
His  command  was  at  first  stationed  at  Bandolph,  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  in  August,  1861,  was  sent  to  Island  No.  10,  and  com- 
menced to  fortify  that  position.  Thence  it  waa  ordered  to  Colum- 
bus, Kentucky,  afler  that  place  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Polk ;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Belmont  which  ensued,  Stewart  had  command  of 
all  the  heavy  artillery,  and  did  distinguished  service  in  turning 
upon  Gen.  Grant's  column  the  heavy  rifled  gnn  (the  T.ndy  Polk), 
from  the  fort  on  the  blull',  and  arreslitig  his  career  of  victory  at  the 
time  he  had  driven  the  Coufederate  infantry  to  the  river. 

Tiie  coniniission  oi' Stewart  as  Brigadier-General,  was  dated  the 
8th   ovcmber,  1861.  It,  as  well  as  all  the  promotions  he  subseq_uent- 
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ly  obtained,  was  unsolicited  by  liim ;  he  never  visited  the  Confede- 
rate capital,  he  wan  thorcjugbl}-  innocent  of  all  political  iLtei'media- 
tions,  and  the  official  honours  bestowed  upon  his  career  were  never 
sought  by  hinij  and  were  valued  ouly  aa  approving  tesstimoiiies  to  his 
coDBcienoe  in  tbe  perfomanoe  of  his  duty.  On  the  evacuation  of 
Colnmbas  in  1S62,  he  was  sent  to  Island  No.  10,  to  report  to  Maj.- 
Gen.  HcCowOf  and  was  placed  by  him  in  command  at  New  Madrid. 
Tbe  defence  of  this  island  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  has  been 
recited  in  all  the  historids  of  the  war.  Gen.  Pope  came  down  tbe 
river  with  more  than  80,000  troops;  tbe  effective  force  of  the  Con* 
federates  was  2,700  men  in  two  little  forts  a  mile  apart,  while  on 
the  water  they  had  nothing  but  the  shtim  gun-boats  of  Commodore 
Holiins.  The  evacuation  of  New  Madrid  was  superintended  by 
Gen.  Stewart,  and  was  the  only  successful  incident  for  the  Con- 
ll'dcraUit*,  as  linally  they  iiad  to  surrender  the  island,  but  not  until 
they  had  held  at  bay  ibr  ten  days,  a  force  that  should  have  instantly 
overwhelmed  them. 

At  tbe  battle  of  Shilob,  Gen.  Stewart  commanded  a  brigade  in 
ClarVs  division  of  Polk's  corps.  Gen.  Clark  being  wounded,  be 
took  command  of  this  division,  and  fought  it  with  skill  and  vigour. 
In  Gen.  Bragg^s  Kentucky  campaign,  he  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Cheatham*8  division— one  of  the  three  brigades  that  bore  the  brunt 
of  battle  at  Ferry  ville.  These  three  brigades  (Douelson's,  Stewart's 
and  Maney's),  fought  on  the  extreme  right,  and  lost  1,500  men  ont 
of  the  total  loss  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  hundred  sustained  by 
the  Confederates  ou  that  field.  Gen.  Stewart  commanded  the  same 
trie<l  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Miirfrecsl:)Oro. 

In  the  subseq^uent  uhe<^uered  history  of  tbe  Army  of  Tennessee, 
the  name  of  Gen.  Stewart  constantly  occurs,  with  increasing  fame, 
and  shows  brilliantly  even  in  some  of  its  stories  of  disaster.  In 
June,  1868,  he  was  commisnoned  a  Major^General,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  division  in  Hardee's  corps.  At  Hoover's  Gap^ 
where  the  advancing  enemy  was  desperately  held  until  Gen. 
Bragg  could  retire  his  forces  towards  Tullahoma,  he  was  the  superi- 
our  Confederate  officer,  and  seconded  by  tbe  brave  Bate  and  his 
other  brigade  commanderf,  he  achieved  a  success  that  proved  vital 
in  its  consequences.  Before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  he  rein- 
Ibrced  Buckner,  and  operated  in  East  Tennessee. 

After  this  battle,  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was  reorganized.  To 
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Gen.  Stewart's  command  were  assifrned  Clayton's,  Gibson's. 
StovalFs  and  Strahl's  briLfades;  and  his  division  thus  composed 
was  put  in  Breckinridge's  corps,  and  fought  on  the  extreme  left  ou 
Missionary  Ridge.  "When  the  Confederate  lines  were  broken  there, 
Gen.  Stewart  was  order^  by  Breckinridge  to  take  coniniaud  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Cbickamauga,  and  here  he  saved  much  of  the  dis- 
aatrous  day,  restoring  order,  coUectiDg  the  Itroops,  passing  them 
over  the  bridge,  and  then  burning  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

While  the  Confederate  army  recovered  at  Balton,  Gen.  Stewart 
occupied  Mill  Creek  Gap  in  Bocky  Face,  and  sustained  the  "brunt 
of*  Gen.  Thomas'  attack  in  February,  1864.  On  the  repulse  of  the 
Federals,  he  fortiBed  the  gap  and  mountain,  constructing  lines  of 
small  advanced  works  for  skirmishers;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  this  experiment  of  Gen.  Stewart  led  to  the  general  custom  in 
the  Army  of  'i\:'tniessee,  during  the  campaign  under  Jolmston,  of 
ititrencliintr  the  skirmish  line.  In  the  famous  i-elreal  Uiroimh  North 
Georgia,  and  especially  at  liesacuj  Stewart's  division  was  coiispi- 
cuous,  and  did  some  of  the  hardest  and  most  successful  service  of 
the  campaign.  At  New  Hope  Church,  he  held  the  centre  of  Hood's 
corps,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  terrible  lesson,  fighting  the  whole  of 
Hooker^s  corps,  and  inflicting  upon  it  a  loss  of  nearly  3,000  men. 
This  fight  was  made  by  Stewart's  division  alone ;  his  command 
was  without  intrenchments,  other  than  a  few  logs  hastily  piled  up ; 
the  Commanding  General,  in  great  anxiety,  sent  several  brigades 
to  report  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  use  the  reinforcements,  and  with 
the  loss  of  not  more  than  400  men,  he  sustained  the  enemy's  entire 
attack,  and  obtained  the  first  decided  snccefs  on  the  Confederate 
side  since  the  campaign  had  opened.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  event  in  Geu.  Stewarts  military  career.  ,His  personal 
gallantry  on  the  field  was  marked  and  admirable;  during  the 
whole  fight  he  rode  up  and  down  the  line  encouraging  .his  troops, 
and  to  their  frequent  entreaties  to  go  back,"  he  replied  steadily 
and  with  a  selfpossessed  and  cheerful  courage,  that  he  was  there  to 
die  with  them.  The  next  morning  his  men  sent  him  a  touching 
mesEmge— that  he  should  take  care  of  himself,  as  they  wished  no 
one  else  to  command  them. 

On  the  death  of  Gen.  Polk,  June  7,  Gen.  Stewart  was 

promoted  Lieut.-General  and  sncceedcd  to  the  command  of  his 
corps.   la  announcing  to  him  his  promotion,  Gen,  Johnaton  re- 
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marked:  "I  did  not  recoiiunend  any  one.  T  onlv  telegraphed  that 
you  were  the  best  Major-General  in  this  army  for  the  position," 
On  tlie  :2<'ih  July,  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree 
Crock,  and  a  portiou  of  bis  oommaud  (Loriiig's  Division)  carried 
the  enemy's  works,  but,  owing  to  some  disconcert  of  the  action  oa 
the  right,  was  unable  to  maintain  its  suocess.  In  a  sabseqaent 
action  on  the  Lick-Skillet  road,  an  attempt  to  tnrn  the  eneroj^s 
righl^  Gen.  Stewart  was  wounded,  and  had  to  retire  from  the  fidd. 

His  wound  detained  him  several  weeks  from  his  command. 
When  Gen.  Hood  recrossed  the  Chattah^sche,  Stewart^s  corps  was 
sent  to  capture  the  enemy^  posts  and  destroy  the  railroad  from 
Big  Shanty  to  Ackworth.  One  of  his  divisions  (Frenches)  was 
detached  to  attack  Alatoona,  and  might  have  captured  the  place, 
but  for  a  faUo  alarm  of  tlie  enemy's  movements  which  induced  it  to 
draw  olT.  In  the  cumpaiga  of  Hood  into  Tennessee,  Gen.  Slewart 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
and  in  the  Brtit  day'd  light  at  the  la^t  meiitioued  place,  although 
forced  back,  he  stiU  handled  his  troops  so  well  as  to  prevent  a 
rout,  and  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  The  next  day  he  was  in  the 
centre,  and  it  was  the  disaster  on  the  Confederate  left  that  lost 
the  field. 

Afbr  the  retreat  from  Tennessee,  Gen.  Stewart  was  ordered  to 
Angusta,  Georgia,  and  thence  to  North  Carolina.  He  commanded 
all  that  remained  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  on  the  field  of  Benion- 

ville  on  the  2 1st  March,  1805 — an  honourable  day  for  the  brave 
fragment  of  that  army.  He  was  at  Greensboro  when  Gea.  Johnston 

surrendered. 

This  brit-f  sket^jh  of  the  military  life  of  Gen.  Stewart  shows  a 
career  remaikable  fur  its  steady  advances  in  reputation  aud  solid 
worth.  He  was  another  example  of  Christian  virtue  in  the  Con- 
federate armies;  his  piety  was  as  remarkable  as  his  valoar;  and  he 
is  most  tenderly  known  for  his  private  walks  of  charity,  and  his 
shining  example  in  -the  Presbyterian  church  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. To  this  imperfect  record  of  a  man,  admirable  in  other  res- 
pects than  that  of  arms,  the  writer  may  add  here  some  passages 
from  a  letter  from  a  literary  associate  of  the  General  in  the  days 
before  the  war.  The  tribute  is  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  N.  Lawrence 
Lindeley,  a  gentleman  wb(jse  name  is  known  iiir  beyond  the  limits 
of  Teuu^sfice,  whose  labours  as  a  lexicographer  have  honoured  and 
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improves!  the  South,  and  wliosc  stores  of  pure  and  lastefal  lan- 
guage give  to  whatever  he  writes  a  scholarly  interest.  His  letter 
refers  to  Cwn.  Stewart  as  the  Prolessor,  and  proceeds  to  some  just 
and  adini table  re^ectioos  on  ih»  revived  coacern  of  learning  in 
the  South. 

"He  observed  himself,  and  required  in  his  student^  punctu- 
ality in  regard  to  all  GoU^  appointmeDts,  thoroughly  entering 
into  the  sentiment  of  Seneca,  that  '  time  is  almost  the  only  thing 
of  which  to  be  covetous  is  a  virtue.'  To  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion in  which  he  was  ever  held  by  his  pupils,  was  added  their 
devoted  affection.  He  was  not  only  their  teacher,  but  a  councilor, 
guide  and  friend,  ever  exhibiting  as  lively  concern  for  their  health 
and  comfort,  as  for  their  intellectual  progre^.  Even  in  the  aiudito' 
rinm,  frigid  as  such  places  commonly  are,  and  chilling  as  are  its 
exerciscfi,  the  students  realized  the  amplitude  and  wealth  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  of  his  head.  Possessing,  by  nature,  talents  of  a 
higii  order,  accomplished  in  all  liberal  studies,  and,  in  the  truest 
sen.se,  trained  Ibr  the  educator's  work,  Gen.  Stewart  devoted  hira- 
self^  from  first  to  last,  with  antiring  assidaity  to  the  duties  of  his 
office;  winning  a  reputation,  in  his  chosen  field,  of  which  the 
University  had  cause  to  be  proud,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
suspension  in  '61,  was  second  to  that  of  no  other  mathematical 
instructor  in  the  land.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  commu- 
nication, with  sounding  phrases  to  essay  to  set  forth  his  praise. 
Such  an  effort  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  his  character,  which 
is  marked  far  more  by  utility  than  display.  He  hf\d,  years  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  buen  crowned  with  that  pure  fame  '.vhieU  is  the 
best  earthly  reward  of  meriu-irious  exertions.  He  stood  and  stands 
among  the  lbremo>st  oi'our  men  of  scieuce  and  scholars.  Frequently 
invited  to  other  institutions,  and  but  lately  elected  President  of  the 
University  whose  mathematical  chair  he  had  made  &mous,  ho 
bears  his  honours  with  that  unconscious  ease  which  is  the  test  of 
true  worth. 

"  His  moral  and  personal  qualities  form  the  proper  complement 
of  Qen.  Stewart's  public  character.  Unaffected  deportment  stamps 
him,  with  its  authentic  seal,  the  thorough  gentleman.  The  virtues 
and  humanities  of  domestic  life,  softening  and  sliading  dowti  the 
energy  of  his  intellect,  unite  to  render  him,  at  his  tireside,  and  in 
all  social  circles,  the  object  of  equal  ailection  and  admiratiou.  Poa- 
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sesiung  an  unoommon  degree  of  refinement^  punctilious  in  Kis 
obseryanoe  of  all  the  nicer  proprieties  of  lif^  never  encroaching  on 
tbe  sanctity  of  those  rights  and  feeling  which,  unprotected  by  law, 

roost  owe  tlicir  f?ecnnty  to  delicacy  of  sentiment  in  enlightened 
communities,  a  lirtn  believer,  witliout  a  shaflc  of  bigotry,  in  tbc 
Christian  religion,  ati  ardent  lover  of  truth,  liberal  in  his  ))rinciples, 
affable  iu  bis  manners,  and  coinbiuing  with  extraordiiiary  attain- 
ments in  the  severer  sciences  tbe  art  of  r^jmrnending  them  with 
impressive  effect^  Gen.  Stewart  is  undeniably  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  men,  and  a  living  proof  that  pure  patriotism  is  not  a  delusion, 
nor  virtue  an  empty  name. 

"  Ours  is  the  noblest  form  of  government  when  a  people  are 
prepared  for  it,  and  to  this  end  they  require  a  higher  education 
than  obtains  in  any  other  country.  And  on  the  same  principle,  we 
ought  to  have  more  philosophers,  men  of  science,  artists,  autiiors, 
statesmen — in  fine  more  great  men  and  accomplished  citizens  than 
any  other  people.  Tlie  highest  forms  of  culture  need  to  be  multi- 
plied, not  merely  lor  embelHshrnent,  but  to  preserve  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  whieii  has  been  all  the  wliile  eiirlangored  by 
cunning  demagogucij  and  boastful  sciolists  abounding  much  more 
than  men  of  high  intelligence  and  real  worth.  The  sons  of 
Greece  caught  new  liie  from  desperation.  And  fortunate  it  is  for 
the  desolated  but  heroic  South,  that  her  tSewartSf  her  Lees^  and 
others,  are  now  consecrating  their  great  talents  and  mighty  ener- 
gies to  a  work  which,  more  than  all  others,  will  infase  new  life 
into  the  people,  revive  and  surpass  the  prosperity  of  former  days, 
and  win,  from  surrounding  ruin,  a  triumph  more  glorious  than  the 
greatest  recorded  in  American  history.  It  was  well  said  by  the 
gifted  Jean  Paul  jlichter* — *  Honour  to  those  who  labour  in 
schoolrooms.' " 
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OHAPTEB  LXYIL 

His  militaxyaemoes  in  Mezioo.— Hia  popukri^atbome.— <!ommaiida  in  the  Weat»— 
Adveatuie  in  the  1»t£le  of  Bebnout— B«ooid  of  hia  diviaioa  in  the  Aim/  of  Ten- 
noMee^Aoeodote^  illnatnddog  hie  flf^tlng  qiuKtiee. 

BsKJAtfm  Frakelin  Cheatham  was  bora  in  Davidson 

county,  Middle  Tennessee,  in  He  was  a  nepliew  of  the  first 

male  child  born  in  that  county,  and  was  grandson  of  the.  fl\mou8 
old  Indian  fighter,  Itobinson,  to  perpetuate  whose  memory  and 
virtues  the  adjacent  county  wa?  named.  His  father  was,  dar- 
ing the  adminibtration  of  Martin  Yaii  Buren,  poatinastcr  at  Nash- 
ville, and  the  son  was  hia  deputy,  and  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  the 
place.  He  never  went  farther  into  public  ofifice,  although  he  was 
often  solicited,  on  account  of  his  popularity,  to  stand  for  some  of 
the  honours  within  the  gift  of  his  party;  and  he  was  tendered  a 
foreign  mission  daring  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,  which  he 
dedined  from  his  preference  for  private  life. 

In  1846,  be  went  to  Mexico  as  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Ist 
Tennessee  regiment.  With  this  company  he  fought  at  Monterey, 
and  there  lir«t  attracted  marked  attention  for  his  skill  and  daring 
courage.  "With  his  reoriment  he  had  participated  in  the  preceding 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Ilosaca  dc  la  Palma.  From  Monterey,  he 
joined  Gen.  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  The  time  for  which  his  company 
had  enlisted  expired  soon  afterwards,  and  he  returaed  to  Nash- 
ville^  and  raised  a  regiment  With  this  he  again  joined  Gten.  Scott 
on  his  march  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  participated  in 
nearly  all  the  battles  around  the  CSty  of  Mexico.  In  most  of 
the^e  desperate  conflicts,  as  senior  colonel,  he  commanded  a 
brigade. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  Ool.  Obeatibain  returned  to  his 

farm  near  T^^ashville,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year.  He  then 
went  to  California,  where  he  resided  about  two  years,  and  again 
returned  to  Xashville.  He  seems  to  have  been  happy  in  his  suc- 
cessful farming  operations;  his  life  was  sweetened  by  many  friend- 
ships; and  it  is  saiil  that  he  was  more  universally  beloved  by  hia 
neighbours,  and  those  who  knew  him  best,  than  any  man  in  iiast 
Tennessee.  Re  was  in  these  peaceful  and  dear  occupations  when 
the  alarm  of  war  aroused  him.  In  the  commencement  of  hostiIi> 
ties,  be  organized,  at  the  request  of  the  Military  Board  of  Tennes- 
see, the  whole  supply  department  of  the  Western  army,  and  was 
thus  constantly  ctaployed  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
BriL'adicr-General  by  President  Pavis.  His  commission  bore  date 
in  May,  1861. 

Immediately  after  hh  appointment,  Gen.  Cheatham  took  off 
the  West  Tennessee  reaiments  and  estnablished  the  carnp  at  Union 
City.  ITe  participated  in  the  Missouri  campaign  in  the  demon- 
stration against  Cape  Girardeau.  The  first  fire  exchang{nl  l>etween 
the  enemy  ami  the  Confederate  army  in  the  Wtjst  was  at  Ilickm.an, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Cheatham.  From  Hickman  he  went  with  bis 
command  to  Columbus,  and  thence  to  Mayfield,  twenty-five  miles 
on  the  road  to  Padncab.  He  was  anxious  to  capture  this  place, 
and  thus  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  Tennessee  river  by  Federal  gun- 
boats. He  was,  however,  ordered  back  to  Columbus,  where  bis 
brigade  did  its  full  share  in  perfecting  the  fortifications. 

On  the  7th  November,  1861,  Gen.  Cheatham  led  three  r^- 
ments  of  Pillow's  brigade  (Pillow  commanding  the  whole  fore« 
thrown  that  day  acroa<?  the  Mi5<si«sippi)  in  t!ie  battle  of  Belmont. 
On  crossing  the  river,  Cheatham  collected  parts  of  three  regiinenta, 
Wright's,  Tappan's  and  Walker's,  and  passed  tVirougli  tlie  woods 
to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  It  was  this  movement  which  defeated 
the  enemy,  and  put  bim  in  flight  to  his  gunboats,  five  miles  dis- 
tant The  route  of  the  retreat  was  strewn  with  the  slain,  and  as 
the  Federals  crowded  on  board  the  boats,  Cheatham's  command 
followed  them  up,  and  with  deadly  volleys  swept  the  decks  of  the 
steamers. 

An  incident  of  personal  adventure  occurred  in  this  battle,  in 
which  Gen.  Cheatham  narrowly  escaped.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  attack  the  enemy  he  discovered  a  squadron  of  cavalry  coming 
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down  the  road  near  bis  position.  Uncertain  as  to  which  Sone  it 
belonged  to,  be  rode  np,  accompanied  only  by  an  orderly^  to  within 
a  few  yar<3s  of  it  and  inquired:  ""What  cavniry  is  that?" 
"Illinois  cavalry,  Sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Oh!  Illinois  cavalry. 
All  right;  just  stand  where  yon  are."  Tlic  cavalry  obeyed  tho 
coolly  uttered  order;  and  Gen.  Clicatluim  rode  safely  back,  directly 
under  the  guns  oi  auother  Federal  regirnout  which  had  by  that 
time  come  up,  bnt  seeing  him  riding  from  the  direction  of  the 
oavalrj,  shared  the  mistake  that  he  was  a  Federal  officer. 

On  the  1st  March,  1862,  Golombos  was  evacuated.  In  accom- 
plishing this  movement  Gen.  Cheatham  toiled  both  day  and  night. 
His  brigade  went  to  Bethel,  twenty  miles  &om  Oorintb,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  Thence  be  was  ordered  by  Oen.  John- 
stnn  f  ^  the  field  of  Sbilob,  some  twenty  miles  distant 

He  was  near  the  right  wing  of  the  Confederate  army  on  that 
field,  and  entered  the  fight  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ho 
was  under  tire  about  three  hours,  and  cliarged  a  battery,  which 
was  taken  off  the  field  by  the  retreating  enem}^.  The  ni^xt  day 
Cheatham  held  his  command  steadily  before  the  reinforced  Fed- 
erals. He  was  ordered  off  the  field  by  Gen,  Beauregard  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Not  pursued,  he  fell  back  to  Corinth, 
where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Polk's  corps. 

Cheatham's  commission  as  Major-General  bore  date  in  March, 
1802,  before  the  battle  of  ShUoh  was  £>ught.  From  Corinth  and 
Tupelo  his  division  moved  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  marched 
across  Tennessee  into  Kentucky.  At  the  battle  of  Penyville  it 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  and  won  brilliant  hononrs.  In  the 
evacuation  of  Kentucky,  Cheatham  commanded  the  right  wing, 
the  rear-<_niard,  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Murfreesboro 
his  division,  with  that  of  Withers-,  formed  the  lefl  wing  of  the 
army,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day's  fight  was  thrown  upon 
the  position  where  the  enemy  bad  massed  his  artillery,  and  suf- 
fered greatly.  In  the  two  actions  of  Chickamauga,  Cheatham's 
veterans  had  a  critical  part,  and  in  the  first  day  encountered 
Thomas'  corps,  while  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  Confederates,  and  for  three  hours  withstood  the  most 
terrible  shock  of  battle.  The  record  of  his  command  extended 
through  all  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  sharing  hi 
Hood's  final  campaign. 
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His  reputation  in  that  army  was  always  higli.  He  was  regarded 
rather  as  an  executiye  officer  than  a  strategist ;  yet  he  was  believed 
to  be  £ur  superiour  to  many  of  his  rank  in  the  conception  of  plans 
and  campaigns.   His  intellect  was  quick  and  acute.   With  the 

ardour  of  the  soldier,  he  had  the  discernment  of  the  commander. 
In  an  eminent  degree  he  possessed  that  indispensable  quality  of  a 

leader  of  troops,  which  enabled  him  to  go  wherever  duty  or  neces* 
siry  demanrlod  his  prcsenr»e,  -without  inquiring  if  it  was  dangerous 
or  safe.  He  undei-atooJ  thoroughly  that  it  was  better  that  a  leader 
should  lose  his  life  than  his  honour;  nnd  that  there  was  no  better 
mode  of  exciting  courage  than  by  displaying  Ids  own. 

An  anecdote  illustrates  the  estimation  in  which  the  eneiuy  held 
his  fighting  qualities.  Near  the  field  of  Marfreesboro,  Gen.  Alex- 
ander McDowell  McOook  had  established  his  headquarters  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  lines. 
He  commanded  the  enemy's  right  wing.  When  he  heard  the  first 
sound  of  attack  he  was  engaged  in  shaving.  He  instantly  rushed 
from  the  room,  saying,  without  addressing  anybody,  in  a  confusL  1 
and  excited  manner:  "That  is  contrary  to  orders  I"  He  ordered 
his  horse  to  be  brought  without  delay,  and  turning  to  the  gentle- 
man at  whoso  house  he  was,  hurriedly  asked  :  "  Who  is  opposing 
me  to-day?"  " Major-Genernl  Cheatham.''  General  McCook, 
turning  ashy  paley  and  treniblini^  from  sou^c  nameless  emotion, 
rejoined;  "Is  it  possible  that  I  have  to  meet  Chealhani  again!" 
The  Information  was  incorrect^  as  Gen.  Cheatham  fought  on  the 
right  at  Murfreesboro ;  but  the  force  of  the  anecdote  is  not  dimin* 
ished  on  that  account 

Gen.  Cheatham  is  squarely  and  firmly  built,  and  is  noted  for 
his  extraordinary  physical  strength.  He  is  slightly  round-shoul- 
dered,  and  his  weight  is  about  two  hundred  pounds.  His  height 
is  about  five  feet  eight  inches;  his  eyes  are  light  blue,  clear  and 
ei^pressive;  his  hair  light  brown;  his  complexion  fair;  and  his 
moustache — he  wears  no  other  beard — very  heavy.  His  forehead 
is  broad,  and  his  faee  expres^sive  of  that  imperturbable  good  humour 
which  characterizes  him  not  more  iu  Bocial  life  tiian  on  the  battle- 
field. 
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Bnlisto  as  »  priTate  in  the  Mexican  War.— dialinction  there. — Public  honours  in 
TeoneoMe^— O>lonel  of  the  M  Tennessee  Begitneui— Cniions  plan  to  aqptme 
the  Federal  fleet  in  the  Potomac —Hiii  extraordinary  and  successful  ai  j  eal  to 
the  TeTiTTPfi«fp  goldiors  to  re-en15st  for  the  war.  —  S<>nt  to  the  annv  cf  Gen. 
A.  S.  Jolinsujn. — A  compliment  to  his  command. — In  the  battle  of  Shiloh. — Pro- 
motioin  of  Qen.  Bate.— Action  of  Hoorer'a  Qspu — ^An  admirable  sentiment  to  m 
political  oonventioQ. — At  Chidcamang^ — Re-organisation  of  the  Armj  of  Ten> 
nessee. — Record  of  Bato'a  diviRion. — Ttf  parf  in  Hood's  campaioni. — How  its  line 
was  hrdcen  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.— ExplauaUoas  of  thia  disaster. — At  Ben- 
tOQviUe. — The  Burrender. — Qen.  Bate  a  wanderer. — Retuma  to  Tenueeaee. — Hia 
politioal  sentimenta  aftw  the  war. 

William  B.  Batk  was  born  on  the  7th  Oetol>er,  1826,  near 
Casculihu  Spiiiigs,  iu  Suumor  county,  State  of  Teunessee.  Here 
he  passed  the  period  of  youth  amid  a  generous  and  cultivated 
moral  people.  Left  an  orphan  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  without 
patrimony,  he  soon  developed  a  spirit  of  independence  and  love  of 
adventure.  He  started  life,  while  yet  in  his  ^  teens,''  as  a  steam* 
boat  clerk,  being  in  that  capacity  in  New  Orleans  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  War,  which  opened  to  him  the  visions  of  a 
soldier's  life.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  Louisiana  regiment, 
and  embarked  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  served  his  time  out,  and  reen- 
listed  in  a  Tennessee  regiment,  and  finally  became  Lieutenant  and 
Acting  Adjutant  of  Cheatham's  ;!d  Tennessee  Eegiment*  In  this 
capaeity  he  was  a  favourite  with  Gen.  Joe  Lane,  who  was  his  Briga- 
dier, and  accompanied  him  in  a  volunteer  capacity  in  his  famous 
raids,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  in  pursuit  of  Santa  Anna.  He 
especially  distinguished  himself  for  daring  and  adventure  in  these 
romantic  and  perilous  trips,  and  captured  the  last  flag  ever  taken 
in  that  war  by  U.  S.  forces,  which  is  still  a  trophy  in  Tennessee. 
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Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1348,  Lieat.  Bate  returned 
to  his  native  place.  He  became  an  editor  at  twenty-one ;  in  which 
capacitj  he  exhibited  vigoroua  thought  and  a  gmceful  stjlc  in 
writing.  He  was  elected  at  this  early  age  to  represent  his  native 
county  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature;  and  he  subsequently  enjoyed 
many  public  honours  in  his  State*.  In  lSo4,  when  by  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  Tennessee,  judicial  officers  were  for  the 
ru-at  time  elected  by  the  people,  Bate  became  a  candidate  for 
Attorney-General  of  the  ITashville  District,  and  in  the  fiico  of 
strong  and  talented  opposition  was  elected.  His  career,  ;is  jiublic 
prosecutor,  was  full  of  incidents;  an*]  to  this  day  tbo  ffatuivs  of 
many  an  important  criminal  trial  conducted  by  liini  rcnutin  indel- 
ibly impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  II is  powers  as  an  advo- 
cate, when  aroused,  were  rarely  equalled ;  his  argument  was 
always  clear,  cogent  and  pointed,  and  bis  eloquence  fervid  and 
impressive.  For  six  years  in  this  capacity  his  legal  labours  were 
uninterrupted,  save  by  an  occasional  dash  into  the  more  exciting 
field  of  politics,  especially  in  1855,  when  he  took  an  active  part  on 
the  stump,  in  favour  of  the  Gubernatorial  election  of  Andrew 
Johnson. 

When  the  teleo^raph  flashed  over  the  land  the  news  of  the  first 
fire  at,  Fort  Sumter,  Bate  responded  to  it  with  instant  excitement 
and  extraordinary  zeal,  lie  left  the  court-house,  wliere  lie  was 
actively  engaged  in  an  important  trial,  and  headed  a  list  that  day 
as  a  high  private "  in  the  Southern  army.  Tennessee,  hesitating 
as  to  what  course  she  would  pursue,  he  was  not  to  be  restrained 
by  what  he  deemed  the  too  tardy  deliberation  of  his  State,  and  he 
immediately  started  to  Montgomery,  to  see  if  troops  would  be 
received  from  his  State,  in  anticipation  of  her  entering  the  Con- 
federate league  of  defence.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  War,  L.  P.  Walker,  he  returned  to  his  company,  of 
which  he  was  elected  captain,  and  extending  his  field  of  operar 
tions,  he  soon  assembled  around  his  standard  a  regiment  of  as  gal 
lant  men  as  ever  levelled  a  gun.  He  was  elected  its  Colonel,  and 
in  the  first  week  of  May,  1861,  he  w'as  at  the  hend  of  his  volun- 
teers in  Virginia.  They  were  mustcretl  into  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice at  Lynchburg,  as  the  2d  Confederate  Regiment  of  Tennessee 
Yolunteers,.  the  command  of  Turney  having  reached  the  rendez- 
vous the  day  before,  and  gained  the  appellation  of  the  1st.  No 
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lament  was  better  organized,  drilled,  aod  disciplined  than  the 
one  Ool.  Bate  placed  thus  early  in  the  field ;  and  nothing  is  haz* 
arded  in  saying,  that  for  gallantry,  active  service,  devotion  to  the 
canse,  and  the  number  of  battles  on  its  rolk,  it  had  nosuperiour  in 

the  history  of  the  Confederate  strajr^le.  It  was  armed  and  equip- 
ped under  tlic  auspices  of  Gren.' Bobert  E.  Lee,  who  was  then  (in 
Hay,  1861)  at  iUehmond,  organizing  forces  for  the  8tate  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Riclimonil,  Fredericksburg,  and  P.)tornac  Riiilraad,  which 
dips  into  the  Potomac  at  Acquia  Cre«  k,  being  threatened  by  a 
naval  ilcat  of  the  enemy,  cousisting  of  the  Pawnee,  Freeborn,  and 
Other  Federal  vessels,  Col.  Bate  was  ordered  with  his  command  to 
support  the  naval  batteries  of  Virginia  at  that  poiut,  and  resist  the 
landing  of  troops  by  the  enemy.  The  first  artillery  of  the  war 
fired,  after  Sumter,  was  levelled  at  his  command,  and  a  number  of 
Virginia  troops,  supporting  the  guns  of  Capt.  Lynch  (of  "Dead 
Bm, "  fame)  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  in  the  engagement  of  Aoquia 
Oreek,  which  continued  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  80th  May, 
1801,  and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  and  retirement  of  the  enemy. 
This  sui  ix'ilaT'  spectaclo,  at  bo  early  a  period  in  the  striiEftrTe,  of  Ten- 
nessee tiooj'S  Jrom  a  distant  portion  of  the  State,  uniting  upon 
the  very  IVontier  of  Virginia  with  her  own  vaiourous  sons,  to  pro- 
tect the  iiitegriiy  of  her  bt;unJaries,  and  to  resist  her  invasion  by 
an  unscrupulous  and  malignant  enemy,  was  productive  of  the- 
most  salutary  influence  upon  the  early  struggle  of  the  Confederacy. 

Shortly  after  this,  an  important  expedition  of  land  and  naval 
forces  was  organized,  for  the  desperate  purpose  of  boarding  the 
naval  fleet  in  the  Potomac,  capturing  it,  and  turning  it  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  enemy.  For  the  command  of  the  land  forces, 
Col.  Bate  ^va.s  selected  by  the  government  at  Richmond.  At  the 
bead  of 500  picked  men  of  his  own  regiment  he  proceeded  by  steamer 
down  the  Rappahanock  River;  and,  landing  in  ^^orthumberhmd 
County,  made  a  forced  march  across  the  country  to  Cone  River  in 
time  to  meet  the  steamer  St.  Nicholas,  ou  which  his  troops  were  to 
have  embarked  for  the  fleets  The  successful  capture  of  this  vessel 
the  night  before  by  Col.  Thorrias  alias  Zarvoua,  for  this  purpose, 
y^ii^  a  part  of  the  programme,  then  not  understood  by  the  public, 
and  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  a  desperate  and  foolish  inci- 
dent. The  killing  of  the  Federal  Admiral  Ward  the  day  b^ore  by 
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a  picket  on  the  Virginia  shore,  caased  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
with  his  remains  to  Washington,  and  saved  it  from  a  probable 
capture,  and  the  consummation  of  a  scheme  which  at  that  time  was 

of  momentonfl  conseqnencp  to  tlie  Confederaov.  The  precision 
with  which  this  expedition  was  rnanagpd,  and  the  close  connection 
made  by  Col.  Bate  wiiii  the  St.  Nieliolas,  arranging  it  all  so  as  to  pass 
over  the  country,  and  reach  her  before  the  news  of  the  movement 
could  be  known  to  the  people  in  time  to  be  conveyed  to  the  enemy, 
was  deemed  a  success,  which  accident  alone  changed  into  a  disap- 
pointment As  it  was,  the  St.  Nicholas  made  a  successful  detour 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  nnder  Commodore  Hollins,  captured  four 
merchantmen,  laden  with  necessary  supplies,  and  passed  up  the 
Bappahanock  with  great  ^at. 

With  the  T  iinrid  of  then  Brig.-Gen.  Holmes,  Col.  Bate's 
regiment  made  a  forced  march  from  Brooks'  Station  on  the  Bich- 
mond,  FredricVshnrg  nnd  Potomac  "Rnrlroafl  to  Manassas  .Tunction, 
and  arrived  there  tlie  day  before  the  Lrreat  battle  of  the  2 1st  ,Tu!v. 
Aligned  to  what  was  then  regarded  the  imminent  portion  of  the 
line,  the  right  commanded  by  Gen.  Ewell,  it  participated  in  the  dis- 
appointment which  met  the  almost  certain  promise  of  an  engagement 
on  that  part  of  the  line  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  About  two 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  firing  in  the  centre  giving 
token  of  a  desperate  encounter  in  that  portion  of  the  field,  the  force 
of  which  Col.  Bate's  command  was  part,  moved  at  a  double-qnick 
a  distance  of  four  miles  to  relieve  the  brave  men  who  were  there 
straggling  to  resist  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  enemy.  This  mareh 
was  performed  nnder  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  directed  by  the  Fed- 
erals to  prevent  the  con?mmmntion  of  the  object  of  the  movemeYit, 
While  the  force  of  Gen.  Holmes  reaelied  the  critical  j)oint  just  a 
little  too  late  to  have  seized  the  opportunily  by  whicli  the  arrival 
of  the  command  of  Kirby  Siaitli  a  .sliurl  time  belorc  enabled  it  to 
distinguish  it^lf,  they  were  present  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the 
entire  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  to  aid  in  the  dismay  and  panic  which 
seized  him  at  the  appearance  of  fresh  troops. 

Betuming  ^m  Manassas  Junction  Col.  Bate  was  left,  on  the 
return  of  Gen.  Holmes*  command  to  their  old  quarters  at  Brooks' 
Station,  to  occupy  Bvansport,  where  was  located  the  subsequent 
blockade  of  the  Potomac.  He  strongly  recommended  this  means 
of  embarrassing  the  enemy,  to  his  superiour  officers,  and  was  finally 
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gratified  hj  the  order  to  erect  and  fortify  tbis  point  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  reinforcement  of  Fagau's  1st  Arkansas  regiment^  and  the 
11th  North  Carolin;!,  under  Col.  Pettigrew,  participating  with  the 
2nd  Teuneasee,  in  the  erection  of  the  M-orks,  and  their  subscqnent 
garrison.  By  this  well-timed  meiisure,  water  communication  to  the 
Federal  capital  was  eut  off,  and  naval  vessels  and  transports  of 
supply  blockaded  from  a  passage  to  and  fro,  causing  an  amount  of 
embarrassment  and  expenditaie  to  the  Government  at  Washington, 
as  well  as  &ilure  to  its  contractors,  that  deroonstrated  the  vital  point 
in  which  the  blockade  had  assailed  it.  Col.  Bate  being  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  troops,  remained  on  the  Potomac, 
guarding  the  water  approaches  to  our  lines  nntil  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1862. 

It  wsis  about  this  time  that  he  achieved  a  success,  even  more 
creditable  than  a  victory  of  arms.  The  first  period  of  despondency 
had  seized  the  Sonthern  Confederncy,  and  threntened  it  with  an 
early  demise.  The  soldiers  all  along  the  Potomac  had  become 
distrusted  with  the  inaetivity  of  camp  life,  and  weary  with  the 
watching  of  gunboats,  which  glided  through  the  placid  waters  of 
that  border  river.  Unused  to  absence  from  home  and  friends,  they 
were  restive  under  the  restraints  of  military  life,  and  were  threaten- 
ing  to  disband  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  It 
was  a  time  when  all  the  power  and  tact  of  their  commanders  were 
called  into  requisition  to  correct  the  malcontents,  and  give  them  a 
new  inspiration  to  duty,  A  brief  but  stirring  speech  of  Col.  Bate 
at  dress  parad^  |x>iQtiQg  out  the  necessities  of  the  country  and  the 
demands  of  patriotism,  had  an  effect  which  but  few  of  such  appeals 
had  yet  obtained.  Hij?  eloquence  led  captive  his  whole  rcii;iment 
of  Teniiessrc  volunteers.  AVithiii  rony-^-igbt  hours  the  regiment, 
800  strong,  had  the  honour  oi'  enlisLiiig  for  two  years  more,  before 
yet  a  conscript  law  had  passed  to  constrain  their  service,  it  was 
the  first  example  of  reSnlistment,  shortly  followed  to  a  great  extent 
by  Fagan's  noble  band  of  1st  Arkansas,  and  was  considered  such 
a  marked  evidence  of  {latriotism,  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  to  strike  for  this  regiment  a  medal  of  honour. 

Shortly  after  tbis  honourable  and  pleasing  event,  Col  Bate  left 
Virginia,  and  chose  the  West  as  the  theatre  of  his  military  ambition. 
Id  consideration  of  the  reenlistment  of  his  men,  and  as  an  extraor- 
dinary compliment  to  them,  he  was  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of 
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War  to  furlough  them,  and  to  remove  them  to  whatever  field  of 

action  he  might  prefer.  Before  their  farlonghs  hnd  half  expired, 
he  reassemljled  them  iit  lluntsville,  A!ahama,  and  moved  them  to 
Corinth,  where  the  retreating  forces  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johns- 
ton were  convening  for  battle.  The  readinesf;  of  Col  Bate  in  re- 
eulisiing  his  men  had  already  obtained  ior  Wim  the  regard  of  this 
distinguished  militaiy  chieftain.  At  this  time  the  troops  of  some 
of  the  Cotton  States  were  in  the  habit  of  deriding  the  Tennessee 
soldiers,  because  of  the  Fishing  Creek  disaster.  On  reporting  to 
Gen.  Johnston,  Col.  Bate  was  asked  in  what  organization  he  would 
like  to  place  his  men,  as  it  was  considered  that  their  good  conduct 
had  given  their  commander  the  right  of  selection.  He  replied  that 
he  wished  to  place  the  2d  Tennessee  between  regiments  from  the 
States  which  had  been  deriding  their  fellow  soldiers;  that  it  would 
lead  wherever  ihey  would  dare  to  follow.  Penetrated  by  the 
remark,  and  affeetionatelj'  placing  his  han<ls  on  the  speaker's 
shoulders,  the  eye  of"  the  grand  old  hero  liindlod  as  lie  declared  that 
the  Confederacy  was  invincible  as  long  m  such  was  tiie  spirit  of 
its  defenders. 

Col.  Bate  was  ordered,  at  his  own  request,  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  to  join  Hardee's  corps,  which  had  already  moved, 
and  which  he  did  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  dread  encounter. 
Placed  on  the  extreme  left,  his  division  encountered  the  force  of  a 
whole  division  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  the  fiery  path  of  con- 
flict with  the  steadiness  of  veterans.  Col.  Bate  had  six  of  his 
family  in  this  engagement,  three  of  whom  were  killed,  two  crip- 
pled for  life,  and  himself  fearfully  wountled.  His  brother,  Cupt. 
llntnphrey  Bate,  was  shot  down  galjanlly  leading  his  men.  A 
writer  dcc>cribiag  at  the  time  the  scent'  whicli  ensued,  says:  "Sid© 
by  side  upon  the  same  couch  lay  tlieise  two  broLlicrs,  one  mortally 
and  the  other  dangerously  wounded.  But  before  the  battle  ends, 
the  affecting  conversation  between  them  ceases,  and  the  Captain's  life- 
less body  tells  the  Colonel  that  death  has  closed  all  communion  upon 
earth."  The  ball  which  struck  down  Col.  Bate,  pierced  the  left 
leg  just  below  the  knee,  catising  a  compound  fhustureof  both  bones 
of  the  limb,  and  then  paired  through  the  body  of  the  horse  he  rode. 
This  noble  animal — a  beautiful  black  stallion — ^probably  the  most 
valuable  horse  in  the  engagement,  witli  tonching  intelligenee,  fol- 
lowed the  prostmte  form  of  his  master  as  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
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field  hosi>ilal ;  and  as  lie  trod  the  enrth  with  head  yet  erect  and 

the  currents  of  liis  own  blood  staining  his  pides,  recoirnizing  his 
master  as  be  insensibly  bled  to  death  in  following  liini,  it  was  a 
scene  that  touched  the  kumaa  heart,  and  chalienged  the  peacxl  of 
the  artist. 

Bemovcd  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  Col.  Bate  remained  in  V>ed 
five  months,  andergoiag  a  protracted  siege  of  suffering  from  his 
wound.  As  soon  as  be  expressed  a  conviction  that  he  would  be 
able  again  to  take  the  field,  president  Davis  tendered  him  a  pro- 
motion as  Brigadiei^General.  When  able  to  move  only  on  crutches, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  cc»nmand  of  the  district  of  North  Alabama, 
and  afterwards  to  the  more  important  post  of  Chattanooga,  posi- 
tions which  he  filled  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  superiour 
officers,  and  tbnt  of  his  government.  T!iis  command,  however, 
did  not  consist  with  tbe  desire  for  active  Fcrvice,  which  was  his 
foremc^t  aspiration.  The  comforts  of  a  city  headq  uirters  did  not 
satisfy  the  restless  energy  of  his  nature,  or  his  inijiulae  to  be 
engaged  in  service  in  the  iace  of  the  enemy.  With  Ins  ciutch  in 
one  hand  and  the  good  blade  which  he  bad  flashed  upon  ShUoh 
and  other  fields  in  the  other,  be  asked  the  privilege  to  lead  again  a 
command  upon  tbe  perilous  issue  of  battle.  His  wbhes  were 
pressed  upon  Gen.  Bragg,  then  in  command  of  the  Western  forces, 
who  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  tbe  late  Gen.  Bains*  brigade, 
in  McCown's  division  of  his  army.  When  that  division  was 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Bragg  retamed  Gen. 
Bate's  services  f)r  immediate  operation  with  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, withdrawing  one  of  his  repirnents,  tbe  o7ln  (ieorgiu,  to  bo 
retained  as  a  nucleus  for  a  new  brigade.  Adding  to  it  tbe  -Itli 
Georgia  battalion  of  Sharpshooters,  the  58th  Alabama,  the  I5th, 
20th  and  d7tb  Tennessee  r^ments,  and  the  Eufala  Alabama  Light 
Artillery,  a  brigade  was  constituted  for  him  which  had  no  superiour 
in  the  array.  With  this  command  Gen.  Bate  was  sent  to  a  point 
near  Faii'field,  three  or  four  miles  from  Qoover^s  Gap.  This  Gap 
was  an  important  strategic  position,  involving  as  it  did  the  secur* 
ity  of  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Gen.  Bragg^s  position  at  Tulla- 
homa  and  SheibyvUIe.  Bosecrans,  at  t!)o  opening  of  this  campaign 
in  July,  1803,  moved  on  it  rapidly  with  an  entire  corps  of  his 
army.  So  sudden  was  tlie  niovement,  that  the  small  f^ree  of  cav- 
alry holding  it  gave  way  before  time  could  be  had  for  the  arrival 
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of  reinforoements.  Gen.  Bate,  then  near  Fairfield,  was  ordered  by 
his  division  commander  (Mi^.'Gen.  Stewart)  first  with  only  a  part 
of  his  command,  and  afterwards  with  three  regiments  of  infantry 
and  a  section  of  artillery,  to  hurr\'  to  the  front,  and  meet  the  force 
of  I'C'derals  who  had  come  through  tlie  gap  and  were  pouring  into 
the  valley.  With  his  small  command  rapidly  distribute<3,  and 
with  admirable  disposition,  he  ullacked  the  exultant  enemy, 
checked  his  advance,  and  held  him  at  bay  with  perfect  sucoesa. 
The  force  of  the  enemy,  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  mere  brigade  of 
cavalry,  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  corps  of  in&ntry,  and  all 
arms,  constituting  tbe  advance  of  the  army  of  Sosecrans,  which 
but  for  the  sanguinary  and  vigorous  opposition  which  it  met  from 
the  small  command  of  Gen.  Bate,  might  have  succeeded  in  its 
intention  of  getting  on  the  flank  arul  rear  of  the  army  of  Gen. 
Bragg.  The  advance,  however,  of  Bate  was  so  rapid  and  his 
assault  so  fierce  that  it  stnggered  and  checked  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral colunui,  and  drove  it  back  into  the  jaws  of  the  Gap.  Leaving 
a  small  force  in  front,  be  moved  with  great  rapidity  the  bulk  of 
his  infantry  and  a  section  of  artillery  to  the  left  of  the  point  of 
attack,  to  check  the  enemy's  movement  in  that  direction.  This 
was  a  timely  disposition,  and  effected  its  object,  bat  not  without  a 
severe  conflict.  The  result  of  it  was  the  head  of  Boseorans'  army 
was  thus  checked  on  that  part  of  his  line  for  that  evening,  which 
gave  Gen.  Bragg  time  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Tullahoma. 

Shortly  before  this  engagement^  the  people  of  Tennessee  sent 
delegates  to  a  Convention  to  choose  a  candidate  for  Governor  to 
succeed  Gov.  Harris,  whose  term  was  then  about  to  expire.  This 
body  met  at  Winchester.  A  large  number  of  delegates,  represent- 
ing the  valour  and  chivalry  of  the  sons  of  Tennessee,  assembled. 
Gen.  Bate  was  the  favourite  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mt'mbera  for 
the  position  ;  but  during  its  deliberations  a  dispatcli  was  received 
from  him,  which  honoured  him  iu  tbe  estimation  of  every  member 
of  that  Convention,  and  of  every  true  Tenneaaeean.  Declining  the 
nomination  most  unequivocally  and  positively,  he  referred  to  the 
duty  he  owed  his  State,  and  said :  I  will  take  no  civil  office  in 
Tennessee.   I  would  rather  be  her  defender  than  her  Governor.** 

Upon  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg  south  of  the  Tennessee  Biver, 
Bate^s  command,  without  other  than  temporary  separation,  con- 
formed to  the  movements  of  Stewart^s  division.  After  the  tem^ 
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porarj  transfer  f)f  Lieut-Gen.  Hardee  to  >tississippi,he  was  placed 
in  the  corps  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  until  immediately  preceding  the 
manceuvrini^  for  tbe  battle  of  Chickamfiiiga,  wheu  Stewart's  divi- 
sion became  a  part  of  Buckner's  corps,  in  the  consummation 
of  that  historio  drama,  on  the  lyth  and  20th  September,  lfif)3. 
Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  his  immediat^^  commander,  s{)cak5!  of  him  in 
liis  official  report  of  this  battle,  as  "the  indomitable  Bate."  He 
opened  the  fight  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  near  Alexandria 
bridge,  aad  on  the  18th  and  19th  was  on  what  might  be  termed 
the  left  centre  of  the  line  of  battle,  where  perhaps  there  was  more 
desperate  fighting  than  on  any  part  of  the  bloody  field.  His  com- 
mand was  desperat^y  engaged  on  both  days,  and  at  the  doee  of 
the  contest  showed  by  official  reports  a  greater  per  cent,  of  loss 
than  any  command  in  the  army.  On  tlie  19t  h  ho  had  two  horses 
Ifilled  under  him,  and  a  third  shot.  Kvcry  stuH'  officer  and  courier 
had  lost  tlieir  hor?cs.  Uiiliorsrd  for  the  second  time  in  one  charsre, 
being  still  unubk^  to  walk  witliout  crulclies,  Gen.  Tkite  was  yet 
determined  to  advance  with  his  conimand.  Instantly  he  had  a 
horse  cut  from  a  battery,  mounted  him  without  saddle,  and  moved 
to  the  head  of  his  shattered  columns,  amid  the  wildest  shoots  from 
his  soldiers. 

Soon  afiier  this  battle  a  reoiganization  of  the  Army  of  Tennes- 
see to  a  considerable  extent  took  place.  Qen.  Bate,  still  a  Brig- 
adier, was  offered  a  ]h[ajor^Gteneral's  commission,  with  a  division  of 
cavalry,  but  his  health,  precarious  from  his  wouiids,  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  arduous  duty  of  a  cavalry  command,  and  by  the  per 
suasion  of  hi^  medical  advices,  and  immediate  personal  friend?,  he 
declined  it.  In  the  reorganizalion  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  put  in 
command  of  a  corps,  and  Gen.  Bate  in  command  of  Breckinridge's 
division,  composed  of  the  Kentucky  brigade  under  Gen.  Lewis, 
Finlej  s  Florida  brigade,  Bate  s  briga<;]e  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  10th  and  dOth  Tennessee  regiments,  Slocum's  5th,  Washing* 
ton  artillery  and  Gracey's  and  Mebane*s  batteries  (the  58th  Ala^ 
bama  being  withdrawn).  While  he  commanded  this  division,  the 
disastrous  fight  in  firont  of  Chattanooga,  known  as  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Eidge,  took  place,  in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Commanding  General  (Bragg)  as 
to  elicit  special  commendation  for  signal  services  from  him  in  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  government  at  Bichmond. 
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The  Army  of  Tennessee  having  retreated  to  Dalton,  Geoi^a,  it 
enjoyed  its  first  repose  for  any  length  of  time  since  its  organiza- 
tion ;  for  it  had  literally  been  since  Icanng  Bowling  GreeUi  1862, 

an  army  of  locomotion  and  battle.  Gen.  Jolinston  tavinsr  taken 
commufid  be  .soon  began  to  shape  its  organization  and  repair  its 
■wasted  strength  for  his  celebrated  North  (leorgia  campaign.  Gen. 
Bate  having  been  highly  recommended  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Mujor-General,  and  upon  the  assigment  ot"  Gen,  Breckinridge  to 
the  department  of  Western  Virginia,  he  was  permanently  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Breckinridge's  division  in  the  corps  of  Xdeut- 
6en.  Hardee.  Baring  the  winter  he  organized  it  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  none  bore  a  more  active  or  saccessful  part  in  the  mem- 
orable retreat  to  AUanta,  which  was  bat  a  series  of  battles  between 
Johnston  and  Sherman  for  three  months.  His  division  partici- 
pated in  all  of  the  many  battles  which  made  half  the  breadth  of 
Geortria's  soil,  over  which  the  hostile  armies  manoenvred,  a  scene  of 
sanguinary  conflict.  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Pine  Mountain, 
Dallas,  IvcMiiesaw  Mountain,  Poach  Tree  Cn-ek,  Atlanta,  and  a 
host  of  other  less  important  contests,  were  all  iUustrated  by  the 
heroic  participation  of  Bale's  division,  and  the  valour  ot  its  leader. 
He  brought  np  the  rear  from  Dalton  on  the  night  of  the  12th  May, 
held  on  the  14th,  at  Hesaca,  the  salient  in  the  field  on  the  left 
centre  of  the  line,  which  was  several  times  severely  assaulted  by 
the  enemy  in  several  lines  deep.  In  fact,  in  all  of  the  engagements 
which  culminated  in  those  around  Atlanta,  his  command  bore  a 
oonspicnous  and  gallant  part 

It  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  20th  and  22d  July,  ^imr.-A 
Atlanta,  which  were  the  first  essays  of  Gen.  Hood  to  save  that 
doomed  city  from  the  invading  Federal  army.  Like  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  cordis,  it  was  repulsed  in  assailing  the  Federal  fortifica- 
tions, but  not  witiiout  lirst  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon  the 
enemy.  It  was  in  reserve  and  did  not  participate  in  the  battle  of 
the  2c?th  July.  On  the  6th  August,  however,  with  his  division 
alone,  Gen.  Bate  had  a  severe  engagement  on  the  Lick>Skillet 
Boad,  in  which  he  ambushed  the  enemy,  having  prepared  his  lines 
with  such  skill  and  judgment  as  to  induce  an  attack.  The  assault 
was  vigorous  and  &tal,  resulting  in  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy,  the  capture  of  several  stands  of  colours  and  many  prison- 
ers and  arms.   This  affmr  was  so  unique  and  managed  with  such 
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skill  as  to  elicit  a  special  pablication,  and  complimentary  comma- 
nicaftion  to  the  government  from  tlie  CSommanding  Greneral. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Gen.  Bate  received  a  wound  through 
the  leg  which  had  already  been  disabled,  this  time  involving  the 

kncp,  and  mafcin^  him  a  more  helpless  cripple  than  ever.  lie  was 
conliucd  tu  a  sick  bed  tor  several  weeks.  Having  heard,  while  lan- 
guishing froui  his  wound,  of  the  reported  arrest  of  his  mother,  and 
the  haiiisliment  from  her  home  of  his  only  sister,  and  not  having 
looked  t<  AV£ird8  his  Tenaesst^  home  since  his  departure  for  Virginia 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  physical 
condition,  to  rejoin  his  command,  then  on  the  march  with  Qen. 
Hood  to  his  native  Tennessee.  He  rejoined  his  division  as  it  made 
the  circuit  of  Borne,  Geoi^gia.  He  £>und  in  it  many  changes. 
The  famous  Kentucky  brigade  had  been  moanted,  and  passed 
from  it;  H.  B.  Johnson's  Georgia  brigade  had  l^en  added  to  it; 
and  the  corps  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  Mfg.  Gen. 
Cheathfim.  Gen.  Bate  participaterl  in  the  movements  around  Dal- 
ton,  Georgia,  ol'  Hood's  advunee  north,  captured  the  block-honsc  in 
Mill  Creek  Gn]>,  and  jmisiied  tljt'  retreating  enemy  from  Tunnell 
Hill.  His  comiiiaiid  was  a  part  of  the  army  as  it  swept  through 
North  Georgia  to  Gadsen,  Alabama,  across  Sand  Muuutain  and  in 
that  fittal  sally  into  Tennessee.  It  was  a  part  of  the  attacking  col- 
umn in  that  ill-starred  and  bloody  drama  at  Franklin  on  the  SOth 
November,  1S64,  which  destroyed  the  vitality,  hope,  and  spirit  of 
the  once  magnificent  Army  of  Tennessee.  The  position  assigned 
him  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  it) '  r  y  line,  and  being  requir- 
ed to  make  the  arc,  while  those  on  the  right  made  the  chord  of  the 
circle,  he  did  not  strike  the  enemy's  works  at  the  exact  time  of 
those  on  his  riglit,  bnt  pushed  in  upon  them  in  fine  style  and  spirit, 
driving  his  adversary  from  his  outer  works?,  wltile  the  right  of  his 
division,  under  Gen.  H.  R,  Jackson,  entt:'red  his  interiour  lines.  In 
this  cngagctaeiit  he  lost  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  command,  many 
of  his  most  valuable  oMcei^  and  had  his  own  horse  shot  under  him 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Federal  breastworks. 

As  the  main  army  moved  on  Nashville,  Gen.  Bate  was  ordered 
to  make  a  detour  to  a  given  point  in  the  neighborhood  of  KurfV'ees- 
boro,  destroying  the  railroad,  block-houseS;  bridges,  etc,  along  his 
route.  He  accomplished  this  expedition,  and  had  an  affair  with 
the  enemy  at  Murfreesboro,  in  which  he  rallied  his  men  by  a  char* 
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acteristic  act  of  personal  daring.  Seeing  the  Vnwi  giving  way,  he 
eeized  the  oolourn  of  the  nearest  regiment,  and  putting  spnTS  to  his 
horse  made  him  leap  the  works  in  face  of  the  enemy^s  line  of  bat- 
t!c.  With  n  crutch  swung  to  his  side  and  the  colours  srrasped  in 
his  hand,  he  made  himself  a  spectacle  for  the  whole  field,  and  with 
such  effect  that  he  not  only  l>rougbt  his  men  to  check  the  enemy, 
but  drove  back  part  of  his  line,  and  remained  on  the  field  at  the 
close  of  the  day. 

It  becoming  apparent  that  the  rapid  concentration  of  Federal 
forces  at  Nashville  indicated  an  attack  npon  the  main  army  there^ 
Qen.  Bate  was  ordered  to  join  the  right  flank  (under  Gen.  Cheat- 
ham) of  that  wasted  and  unfortunate  little  army,  which  was  strung 
out  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  around  the  Capital  of  Tennessee,  then 
swollen  with  Federal  troops  recently  drawn  from  Arkansas,  Mis^ 
souri,  and  Kentucky  and  united  with  the  army  of  Thomas  for  the 
expul8if>n  of  G-en.  Hood.  The  sleet  and  severe  freezes  had  made 
the  surface  ol  the  earth  a  sheet  of  ice,  and  though  nearly  one-fourth 
of  Gen.  I>at<  's  men  were  barefoot  they  plodded  their  way  tracked 
with  blood,  and  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the  suffering  and 
defeat  consequent  upon  the  Federal  attack. 

The  popular  report  of  this  battle  has  generally  ascribed  to  a 
breach  in  Bate's  division  tlie  fate  of  the  day.  But  the  circum- 
stances in  which  that  breach  was  made  have  been  but  litUe 
understood,  and  were  not  of  Gen.  Bate's  creation.  As  the  order 
of  battle  was  formed  he  repeatedly  protested  against  the  undue 
extension  of  his  line,  and  remonstrated  against  its  situation  to 
his  corps  commander,  who  informed  him  that  **he  was  not 
authorized  to  change  it."  He  occupied  an  angle  beneath  the 
brow  of  a  hill ;  tlie  works  were  fliirisy,  and  only  protected  against 
small  hrmsy  having  no  abattib  or  other  obbtruction  to  impede  the 
movements  of  an  assaulting  party  j  and  the  enemy  s  artillery 
fired  directly  across  both  lines  composing  the  angle,  besides 
throwing  shells  from  another  point  directly  in  the  back  of  one 
of  the  brigades.  Of  the  ezti^rdtnary  trials  of  this  fire,  and 
the  disaster  that  ensued,  Gren.  Bate  says,  in  his  official  report : 
''The  enemy  was  on  two  lines  on  my  front,  and  in  the  afternoon 
moved  by  his  right  flank  from  direction  of  the  Granny  White 
Turnpike,  and  massed  by  advancing  a  skirmish  line  at  a  time, 
tinder  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the '  angle.'  I  made  this  known 
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to  Gen.  Cheatham,  hy  a  etaff  officer  (Lieut.  Oharlee  Sogan),  and 
asked  for  reinforcements.  The  General  informed  me  that  he  had 
nothing  that  could  po^ibly  bo  spared,  and  desired  mo  to  etetend 

still  further  to  tJie  lefty  as  he  had  to  withdraw  strength  from  his 
front  to  protect  his  left,  wliich  had  been  turned.  About  this 
time  the  brigade  on  the  extreme  left  (Gov^an's,  I  understand) 
was  diiven  back  down  the  hill  into  the  field  in  /ny  rear,  and  the 
balls  of  the  enemy  were  lired  into  the  backs  of  and  killing  and 
wounding  my  men.  The  lines  on  the  left  (ae  yon  go  into  Nash- 
ville)  of  the  Granny  White  Pike  at  the  jnnctnre  wwt  the  three 
sides  of  a  square^  the  enemy  ahooting  across  the  two  parallel  lines. 
My  men  were  falling  fast.  I  saw  and  fully  appreciated  the 
emergency,  and  passed  in  person  along  the  trenches  near  the 
angle  built  by  Ector^s  brigade,  where  I  had  placed  troops  who  I 
knew  to  be  unsurpassed  for  gallantry  and  endorance,  and 
encouraged  them  to  maintain  their  place.  The  men  saw  the 
briiraf^e  on  the  left  give  way,  and  the  enemy  take  their  place  on 
the  hills  in  their  rear  ;  yet  they  stood  firm  and  i-eceived  the  f  re 
from  three  direciionft  with  coolne&s  and  courage.  Anticipating 
a  disatster,  I  ordered  Capt.  Beauregard,  who  commanded  my 
artillery,  to  move  his  battalion  back  to  the  Pranklin  Turnpike, 
as  the  enemy  already  had  the  Granny  White  Pike  in  our  rear, 
which  was  my  channel  to  escape,  as  per  order  in  the  forenoon. 
About  four  o'clock,  p.  h.,  the  enemy  with  heavy  fire  assaulted 
the  line  near  the  angle  and  carried  it,  at  that  point  where  Ector's 
brigade  had  built  the  light  works  back  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  witlioul  obgtruction,  not  however  until  the  gallant  and  obsti- 
nate Col.  Shy,  and  nearly  half  of  his  brave  men,  had  fallen, 
together  with  the  large  part  of  the  three  right  companies  of  the 
37th  Georgia,  which  regiment  constituted  my  extrenie  left. 
When  the  breach  was  made,  this  command — the  eoiisolidated 
fr^ments  of  the  2d,  10th,  15th,  20Lh,  30th,  and  37tli  Tonncgsee 
Begimente — still  contested  the  ground  under  Maj.  Lucas.  Fi- 
nally, when  overwhelming  numbers  pressed  them  back,  only  65 
of  tiie  command  escaped,  not  as  a  command,  but  as  individuals. 
The  command  was  nearly  annihilated,  as  the  official  reports  of 
casualties  show.  Whether  the  yielding  of  gallant  and  well- 
tried  troops  to  euch  pressure  is  reprehensible  or  not,  is  for  a  brave 
and  generous  country  to  decide.  The  breach  once  made,  the 
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lines  lifted  from  either  side  as  far  as  I  could  see,  almost  inetaotlj, 
and  fled  in  confusion." 

I^o  fair  mind  that  considers  this  oflSeial  exposition  of  the  con- 
duct of  this  ;j;allant  and  battle-scarred  command,  as  connected 
Vtiih  the  disaster  ot"  Hood'b  army  at  Xafthville — no  true  and  gal- 
lant soldier,  who  lias  passed  throngh  the  iiery  scenes  of  victory 
and  defeat,  and  been  alike  the  recipient  of  praise  and  blame,  as 
his  fortones  varied  in  the  imeqaal  struggle,  can  do  otherwise  than 
sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  these  overpowered  men,  and 
admire  their  gallantry.  The  surprise  to  the  intelligent  mind  is, 
that  a  whole  army  should  at  once  leave  their  lines  of  dt^fenoe, 
because  a  breach  is  made  at  one  of  the  salients.  This  is  too  patent 
to  need  more  than  a  sntrijestlon  from  the  historian.  The  trnth  is, 
the  preceding  battle  of  Franklin^— the  dearest  of  all  dear-bought 
victories — destroyed  the  morale  of  the  army.  It  was  so  cut  up 
and  woalcenod  in  numbers,  and  in  the  loss  of  many  of  its  best 
men  and  officers,  that  after  tliatithad  no  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  cope  with  an  adversary  bo  saperioor  in  nambers  and  appoint- 
ment. 

After  the  disaster  of  E^ashville,  the  Army  of  Tenneeeiee  swept 
back  across  the  Tennessee  River,  through  Korth  Mississippi, 
across  Alabama  and  Georgia  into  Carolina,  where  it  met  its  old 
commander,  Gen.  Joe  Johnston.  Under  his  leadership  it  fonght 
its  last  battle  near  Bentonville,  North  Carolina,  in  March,  1865. 
In  this  last  fight  no  command  more  distinguished  Itself  than  that 
of  Gen.  Bate.  In  the  absence  of  Maj.-Gen.  Cheatham,  he  com- 
manded that  part  of  the  corps  (including  his  own  division)  which 
was  engaged.  He  fought  upon  the  extreme  riglit  of  the  line.  His 
troops,  stung  hy  the  recollections  of  Kashville,  were  not  oidy 
precipitous,  but  absohitely  reckless  iu  the  charge  upon  the  works 
of  the  enen)y,  and  carried  all  in  their  front  in  such  a  dashing 
manner  as  to  win  the  applause  of  the  whole  army. 

This  battle,  just  before  the  surrender,  terminated  the  military 
career  of  Gen.  Bate,  which  banning  with  the  position  of  a  cap* 
tain  in  command  of  a  company,  ended  in  that  of  a  Major-GeneraL 
After  having  been  surrendered  and  paroled,  the  crippled  and 
heart^ck  warriour  made  his  way  to  a  plantation  in  Geoiigia,  where 
he  had  established  a  home,  during  the  war,  for  a  number  of  his 
devoted  negroes  who  had  fled  firom  the  enemy*s  meroies  in  Ten- 
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noesee.  He  now  claimed  iheir  protection  and  kindness.  As  a 
generous  master  be  was  endeared  to  all  of  them ;  and  as  an  evidence 
of  the  attachment  of  the  n^ro^  his  body-serrant,  "Jim,"  had  fol« 

lowed  him  throuirhont  the  war,  and  had  twice  borne  him  wounded 
from  the  tield.  Tlio  dream  of  the  brave  man's  youth  had  vanished. 
The  cause  in  which  he  enlisted  every  a?piraliou  of  his  soul,  all 
the  energy  of  his  nature,  and  every  impulse  of  his  ambition;  for 
which  he  had  forsaiien  the  coniibris  of  home,  the  rapid  accumula- 
tions of  a  large  business,  and  the  domestic  attractions  of  a  fond  and 
devoted  &mily,  had  perished  and  claimed  no  more  the  service  of 
his  preeminent  capacity  or  the  chivalric  exercise  of  his  enthusiastic 
patriotism.  The  devoUon  of  bis  constant  and  undying  love  fbr  the 
Sonth  found  now  no  field  fbr  its  exercise  in  the  serious  display  of 
opposing  hosts  in  the  terrible  gage  of  battle.  Her  banners  all 
ihrled,  no  longer  rallied  to  them  devoted  warriours.  Sick  and 
desjwndent,  in  the  quiet  and  repose  of  his  rural  retreat  in  Georgia, 
Gen.  Bate  existed  for  a  few  weeks  in  melaiieholy  contemphition  of 
the  ruin  of  the  eaUb'e.  lor  which  he  and  so  many  brave  sons  of  the 
Souiii  hud  for  four  years  labored  aiid  }>erilli-d,  and  which  had 
passed  away  among  the  things  **  that  were  but  are  not:' 

But  such  meditations  were  averse  to  his  better  nature.  They 
did  not  comport  with  the  practical  direction  of  bis  mind,  or  the 
indomitable  energy  which  had  ever  characterized  him  in  both  civil 
and  military  life.  As  soon  as  his  wearied  and  crippled  body  had 
received  the  rest  which  so  long  a  time  in  active  and  exciting  ser- 
vice bad  rendered  necessary,  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  own 
native  Tennessee,  where,  among  the  &miliar  scenes  of  his  hom^ 
and  the  associations  of  a  people  who  had  ever  been  partial  to  him, 
he  proposed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  new  existence,  and  lead 
his  influence  to  a  manly  and  dignified  eneountcr  of  the  situation. 

He  found  his  homestead  desolated  and  defeiroved.  Tlie  atro- 
cious  spirit  of  the  enemy  could  not  forego  the  indulgence  of  a 
cowardly  revenge  upon  a  foeman  who  would  have  disdained  to 
have  fought  them  in  any  other  way  but  to  their  fiioe  with  his  steel. 
They  had  destroyed  his  residence  and  laid  waste  his  grounds,  leav> 
ing  no  evidence  of  the  once  beautiful  home,  but  the  standing  and 
charred  chimneys,  mute  but  damning  monuments  of  the  infamy  of 
a  cowardly  Vandalism.  Notwithstanding  this  and  bis  many  other 
misfortunes,  and  the  &ct  that  he  was  then  as  be  is  now,  an  anpar- 
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doned  rebelj  pursued,  indicted  for  treason,  bis  estates  libelled,  and 
himself  hunted  by  "  Union  men  "  with  suits  for  fictitious  dama^ 
because  of  his  course  in  the  war,  he  resolved  to  remiun  in  his 
native  State,  and  try  again  the  fortunes  of  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  had  formerly  distinguished  himself.  Since  the 
surrender.  Gen.  Bate  has  taken  no  part  in  politics.  Disfranchise 
by  the  usurpiog  Government  of  Tennessee,  because  of  his  devotion 
to  a  cause  winch  he  esteemed  dearer  than  life,  he  awaits  the  sense 
of  returning  jui^tice,  which  will  do  him,  and  the  brave  men  who 
acted  with  him,  tlie  fullest  vindication,  and  hajJj  restore  them  to 
the  ri^'hts  of  which  an  accidental  power  now  dc|)rives  them.  His 
intercourse  with  those  who  differ  with  him  exhibits  that  manly 
independence  which  must  always  command  respect,  characterized 
88  it  is  by  a  courtesy  which  attracts  while  it  does  not  invite,  and 
which  is  independent  without  being  repulsive.  Free  ftom  the 
disgusting  sycophancy  which  so  many  have  adopted  as  the  best 
means  to  a  sordid  and  material  advantage,  he  pursues  the  even 
duties  of  his  professional  life,  indin-  rL^t  to  the  estimation  of  his? 
^emies  as  he  is  jealous  of  the  regard  of  his  friends.  As  a  soldier, 
he  was  brave,  chivalric,  energ-ctic,  and  nntiring ;  as  a  citizen,  he  is 
conservative  and  dutiful;  as  a  husband  and  parent,  domestic  and 
affectionate;  as  an  enemy,  fierce  but  not  ungenerous;  as  a  lawyer, 
just  to  all  who  come  within  the  purview  of  his  practice;  as  a 
firiend,  free  and  open-handed,  reserving  to  himself  nothing  in  sel- 
fishness; as  a  man,  replete  in  all  that  constitutes  the  man's  trae 
standard. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

An  Bnglifllimaii*!  lemuk  on  the  mSitaiy  atftitnde  of  Hba  Sonihern  plAnter.'->'WeaUb 

tttdcolttire  of  Wade  Hamptoo. — The  Tl.imjjton  T/tgioTu—Tta  mettle  tri«d  at  ^anaa- 
8as.^-Oen.  Hampton  in  the  campaifjn  of  1SG2. — Detached  ent<>rpnff>H  against  the 
enemj.— fil  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station. — Wounded  at  Crettysbuig^In  the 
campaign  of  1884— Fighta  with  Sheridan.— TrarUlioa  8tation.~>8appoDr  Ghmch. 
—Hampton's  "beef-raid." — He  joins  Gen.  Beauregard's  command— Operations 
against  Sherman. — A  severe  commentary  on  the  enemy's  atrocities. — Pfcnligr 
compliments  of  the  Northern  Badicals  to  Hampton  aiuco  the  war. — Uia 
admiraUe  apeecbea  and  adTice  toUa  countcynen. 

ANEng1i«liman  recently  writinp^  on  t"he  subject  of  the  Americnn 
War,  ingenioii.sly  remarks:  "  Tfic  richer  planter,  possessing  many 
slaves  depeiidetit  entirely  on  liim  in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  di.scip'ine,  acquires  habits  of  command  and  o{'  orgnnization 
highly  usel'ul  to  the  affairs  of  an  armj.  A  man  capable  of  manag- 
ing the  affiura  of  a  large  plantation,  and  ruling  his  aervants  with 
order  and  regularity,  has  advanced  far  in  the  qaalities  necessary  to 
make  a  good  Colonel  of  a  regiment"  It  was  in  this  school  that 
Wade  Hampton  of  Sonth  Carolina  was  eminently  educated — a 
school  where  was  not  only  taught  the  art  of  command,  but  which 
inspired  the  best  notions  of  chivalry,  and  produced  an  aristocracy 
haughty  and  narrow  in  some  respects,  but  singnlarlj  pure,  circnm* 
Fpcet,  and  aspiring. 

lie  was  one  of  the  richest  plantors  in  liis  Stale,  owned  several 
large  tracts  of  land  well  stocked  with  negroe--^,  and  bad  the  repu- 
tation, extending  beyond  his  neighbourhood,  of  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  agriculturist.  He  was  bora  in  Charleston  in  1S18. 
His  family  was  among  the  most  ancient  and  honoured  in  the  history 
of  South  Carolina.   His  grandfather,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  was  a 
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gallant  officer  in  the  Revolution  which  gained  American  Independ- 
ence, and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  respected  citizens  of 
Soath  Carolina,  in  those  days.  His  &tlier.  Col.  Wade  Hampton, 
was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  an  aide^e- 
camp  to  Qen.  Jackson  In  the  memorable  battle  of  New  Orleans;. 

Before  the  war  made  upon  the  South,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  As  a  man  anfl  a  citizen  none  stood  above  him  in  the 
estitnation  of  liis  f»-I low-citizens.  He  had  served  with  distinction 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  his  Slate.  Ilis  l^rst  u-ife  was 
a  daaghti;r  of  Gen.  F.  P.  l*re^ton,  of  Virginia,  and  after  the  death 
of  this  estiniable  ladj',  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Gov. 
McBuffie,  of  South  Carolina.  He  owned  the  greatest  numW  of 
negroes  of  mj  gentleman  in  the  State,  and  was  distinguished  as 
the  most  humane  and  indulgent  of  men  in  the  management  of  his 
servants.  All  his  surroundings  were  those  of  a  gentleman  of  cul* 
ture  and  honour.  His  readence  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was 
known  both  in  Europe  and  America  as  the  abode  of  splendid  hospi- 
tality,  and  as  one  of  the  most  superb  residences  in  the  United 
Stales. 

In  the  first  gat.licring  of  troops  in  Virginia  to  oppose  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  JS  orth,  a  regiment  of  legionary  formation  (?'.'.  of  the 
ditTerent  arms — ini'iintrv,  cavalry  and  artillery),  commanded  by  Col, 
Hampton,  and  honourably  known  throughout  the  war  as  "  Hamp* 
toD^s  Legion,"  was  among  the  earliest  contributions  of  South  Caro- 
lina.  In  the  earlj  encampments  around  Bichmond  it  was  recog* 
nized  as  the  ihie  of  the  r^ments,  and  obtained  the  best  of  the  social 
honours  that  were  then  so  profusely  distributed  among  military 
men.  Its  associations  were  aristrocratic ;  its  dress-parades  at  Bock- 
etts,  were  the  wonder  and  fashionable  resort  of  Bichmond ;  and  as 
a  corps  of  gentlemen  soldiers,  they  were  perfect  in  every  appoint* 
ment.  The  munificent  spirit  of  the  commander  was  testified  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  hi?  own  private  means  he  had  contributed 
largely  towards  the  equipment  of  the  men.  Their  flag  was  the 
patriotic  and  sacred  gift  of  tlie  ladies  of  South  Carolina,  and  in 
accepting  it,  the  Legion  had  promised  to  defend  it  as  long  as  one 
of  their  number  remained  to  step  the  field  of  conflict. 

The  mettle  of  the  Legion  was  tried  on  the  first  field  of  llbnassas. 
It  was  here  that  Hampton^s  600  infantry  held  for  some  time  the 
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Warrenton  road  against  Keyes,  and  when  forced  back,  recovered 
with  Stonewair  Jackson,  and  afterwards  aided,  as  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard wrote^  in  "restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  a  time  when 
the  enemy,  by  a  last  desperate  onsets  witli  heavy  odds  had  driven 

the  Confederates  from  the  fiercely  contested  ground  about  the 
Henry  House,"  The  pei^onal  gallantry  of  Col.  ITampton  was 
notictHl  in  all  accounts  of  the  battle.  II is  horse  was  shot  dead 
uoder  him,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  in  tlie  head,  after  fighting 
some  Lime  on  foot  with  a  rifle.  Ilis  Legion's  Hist  ex{)erience  of 
battle  waa  severe  and  bloody,  and  its  loss  counted  as  llu  killed  and 
wounded,  including  among  the  first,  Lieut  •Col.  Johnston,  an  officer 
of  brilliant  promise. 

In  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  Col.  Hampton  was 
ever  among  the  first  in  ihe  fight  At  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  he 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more  than  half  of  his  command,  and 
he  was  himself  ag^n  severely  wounded.  After  the  terrible  battle 
of  Gaines*  Mills,  he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry, 
and  was  afterwards  with  Gen.  Stuart  in  all  his  memorable  deeds 
of  daring. 

We  tind  him,  too,  noticv'd  separately  for  a  number  of  detached 
enterprises  of  the  cavalry  in  V^irgiiiia,  during  the  secoud  winter  of 
the  war.  About  the  1st  Decctaber,  1SG2,  with  a  detachment  of 
his  brigade,  he  crossed  the  Upper  Bappahannock,  surprised  two 
8quadi*on8  of  Federal  cavalry,  captured  several  commissioned  offi* 
oers,  and  about  one  hundred  men,  with  their  horses,  arms,  colours, 
and  accoutrements,  without  loss  on  his  part. 

On  the  11th  December  Gen.  Hampton  was  again  in  the  saddle, 
crossed  the  Bappahannock  with  a  detachment  of  his  brigade,  cut 
the  enemy's  communications  at  Dumfries,  entered  the  town  a  few 
hours  before  Siger.s  corps,  then  nnnrching  on  Frederieksburrr,  cap- 
tured twenty  wagons  with  a  guard  of  about  ninety  men,  and 
returned  safely  to  his  cauijx  On  the  ItJth  Deceuiijcr,  he  again 
crossed  the  river  with  a  small  force,  {)roceeded  to  Occoquau,  sur- 
prised the  pickets  betwyeu  that  place  and  Dumfries,  captured  fifty 
wagons,  bringing  many  of  them  across  the  Occoquan  in  a  ferry -boat, 
and  beating  back  a  brigade  of  cavalry  sent  to  their  rescue.  He 
reached  the  Bappahannock  with  thirty  wagons  and  130  prisoners. 

In  the  reorganization  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  in  1863,  preparatory 
to  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  we  find  Gen.  Hampton  assigned  to 
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a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  again  zealooaly  engaged  with  Stnart  and 

the  two  Lees  in  the  operations  of  that  year.  The  most  important 
of  the  cavalry  affairs  of  this  period,  was  the  battle  of  Brandy  Sta> 

tion;  and  here  Gen.  Hampton  asrain  distinguished  himself,  and 
gave  a  remarkable  example  of  valour  and  devotion.  His  command 
was  composed  of  the  Ist  and  2d  South  Carolina,  the  1st  North 
Carolina,  the  Cobb,  Jeff  Davis,  and  Phillips  Legions.  Tn  thi3 
bloody  tight  every  field  officer  was  wouridedj  as  he  successively  took 
command  of  the  brigade — Col.  Baker  of  North  Carolina  first,  then 
Col.  Yoang,  Cobb's  Legion,  then  Col.  Black,  1st  Soath  Carolina, 
and  lastly  Lieut'Col.  Lipscomb,  2d  South  Carolina. 

When  Gen.  Lee's  army  occupied  Chambersburg,  Gen.  Hampton 
was  appointed  "  Military  Governor,"  and,  to  this  day,  the  candid 
inhabitants  of  the  place  admit  th^  they  suffered  no  outrage  what* 
ever  at  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  At  the  battl  c  o  f  Gc  i  i  y  sburg 
Gen.  Hampton  was  three  times  woundefl,  and  so  badly  that  he 
had  for  some  time  to  be  absent  from  his  command.  What  were  the 
perils  and  glories  of  this  campaign  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
that  out  of  twenty-three  field  officers  in  (icn.  Hamptotrs  command, 
twenty -one  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  stateuieut  of  its  losses  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  cavalry  were  not  unworthy  com* 
peers  of  the  glorious  infantry  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirgiuii)., 
and  that  in  the  article  of  hard  fighting  Hampton  contested  the  palm 
with  the  best  of  Lee's  lieutenants. 

For  his  many  brave  deeds,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
M^or-General,  and  shortly  thereafter  Lientenant-General,  and  had 
command  of  the  cavalry  in  Virginia  after  the  death  of  Stuart. 
Thenceforth  considered  as  Lee's  masterof  horse,  he  had  an  import- 
ant share  in  the  great  campaign  of  and  obtained  the  most 
brilliant  and  valuable  success  of  his  military  life.  A  part  of 
Grant's  early  coinbiuation  against  Richmond  was  a  movement  of 
cavalry  under  Sheridan,  to  destroy  Gurdonsville  and  Charlottes- 
ville, with  the  railroad  near  these  places ;  then  to  unite  with  Hun* 
ter  in  his  attack  on  Lynchburg;  and  after  the  capture  of  that 
place,  the  joint  forces  to  move  to  the  White  House  on  the  Pa- 
munkey,  from  which  point  they  would  join  the  main  Federal  army 
or  threaten  Richmond.  This  imposing  piece  of  strategy  was 
brought  to  naught  by  Qen.  Hampton's  celerity  of  movement  and 
vigour  of  action.  On  the  10th  June,  he  succeeded  in  placing  him- 
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self  in  front  of  the  enemv  near  Trevillian's  Station,  on  the  Central 
railroad,  and  attacked  the  next  morning  at  davbreak.  In  his 
olhciai  report  of  the  action,  Gen.  Grant  claims  that,  on  tlu?  ilth, 
Sheridan  drove  the  Confederate  cavalry  "frona  the  field,  in  com- 
plete rout;"  and  says,  when  he  advanced  towards  GorJonsville, 
on  the  12th,  "he  found  the  enemj  rdnforoed  bj  iufantry,  behind 
well-coDstracted  rifle-pits,  about  five  miles  from  the  latter  place, 
and  too  strong  to  saccessfally  assault.*'  There  is  an  absurd  excess 
of  falsehood  in  this.  In  £iuit  there  was  not  an  infantry  soldier  in 
arms  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  with  Gen.  Lee*s  army,  at 
Cold  Harbour;  and  the  "  welloooustructed  rifle-pits"  were  nothing 
more  than  rails  put  up  in  the  manner  in  which  cavalry  were 
accustomed  to  arrange  them  to  prevent  a  charge.  Shot  idan  mis- 
took some  of  Uarnpton's  cavalry,  dismounted  and  fighting  on  foot, 
for  iniiintry ;  he  saw  "infantry"  too  strong  to  successfully 
assault and  the  statement  was  eagerly  seized  by  his  superiour  to 
cover  his  shame  and  mortiiicatiou  of  defeat. 

It  was  indeed  a  decisive  check,  Sheridaa  was  defeated  at  Tre- 
-villian'a — was  punished  in  the  skirmishes  at  the  White  House  and 
Forge  Bridges,  and  was  routed  at  Samaria  Church.  Nearly  1,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  from  the  last-named  place  the  enemy 
was  pursued  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Charles  City  Court  House^ 
his  wounded  scattered  over  the  ground  upon  which  he  fought. 
He  retreated  to  Wynoke  Neck  in  order  to  cross  the  James  river 
nnder  protection  of  the  gunboats,  and  Gen.  Hampton,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  Gen.  Lee,  moved  on  the  20th  June  to  the 
pontoon  bridge,  with  a  view  to  cross  and  join  ihe  army  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James  river.  Tins  closed  his  operations,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  defeat  of  Sheridan^s  movement  in  rear 
of  Lee. 

He  at  once  commenced  another  operation — which  was  to  inter- 
cept Wilson,  who  was  returning  from  Staunton  Biver  bridge  to 
rejoin  Grant's  army.  A  force  of  in&ntry  and  artillery  having 
been  placed  at  Beams'  Station  (as  the  enemy  would  have  to  cross 
the  railroad  there — Jarrett*s  or  Hick^s  Ford),  Gen.  Hampton 
moved  out  with  his  division  to  attack  the  enemy  at  a  place  called 
Sappony  Church.  Here  he  broke  the  enemy's  lines,  and  pursued 
and  fought  him  for  several  days,  M'hile  Fitz  Lee  at  Ecams'  Station 
crowned  the  victory,  and  achieved  a  brilliant  success  of  his  own. 
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Hampton's  command  alone  took  Sinj  {(risoners.  The  purauit  of 
the  enemy,  which  ended  near  P^^r'.s  bridge,  closed  the  active  oper- 
ations which  couimeiiced  on  tlie  bth  June,  when  the  movement 
against  Sheridan  began.  The  hiatorj  of  tbeae  few  weeks  is  thus 
officially  related  by  Qen.  Hampton:  "Doruig  thia  time— a  period 
of  twenty-three  days — ^the  command  had  no  rest,  was  badly  sup- 
plied with  rations  and  forage — marched  upwards  of  400  miles-^ 
fought  the  greater  portion  of  six  days  and  one  entire  night^-cap> 
tured  upwards  of  2,000  prisoners,  many  guns,  small  arms,  \cngons^ 
horses,  and  other  material  of  war,  and  was  ^mpletely  successfoi  in 
defeating  two  of  the  most  formidable  and  wcil-organizcd  expedi- 
tions of  the  enemy.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  cost,  in  my  divi- 
sion, of  719  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  men  liave  borne 
their  privati<:>ns  with  perfect  cbeeriulness;  they  have  longlit  admi- 
rably, and  I  wish  to  express,  before  closing  my  reports,  not  only 
my  thanks  to  them  for  their  good  conduct,  but  my  pride  at  having 
had  the  honour  to  command  them.*' 

Perhaps  Gen.  Hampton's  most  grateful  enterprise  in  Qen.  Lee's 
army  was  the  famous  "beef  raid,"  in  wbicli  be  made  a  consider- 
able atid  moat  timely  addition  to  the  Confederate  commissariat  On 
the  l6th  September  he  got  in  Grant's  rear,  east  of  City  Point,  and 
drove  off  2,600  beeves  and  400  prisoners.  It  was  a  joke  wdl 
relished  in  an  army  of  half-starved  soldier?,  and  a  most  substantial 
comfort.  A  Richmond  journal  made  the  iollowing  savoury  and 
satisfactory  calculation  of  the  prize:  "The  Federal  commissaries 
buy  beeves  of  the  lai^^  size  for  the  use  of  their  armies  in  Virginia. 
The  expense  and  trouble  of  transportation,  which,  are  in  proportion 
to  numbers,  make  this  very  expedient  The  beeves  taken  in 
Hampton's  late  expedition  are  judged,  by  a  Loudon  grazier,  to 
weigb  800  pounds  net  2,486  beeves  at  800  pounds,  would  make 
an  aggregate  of  1,988,800  pounds,  or  within  a  fraction  of  2,000,000 
pounds.  This,  distributed  in  ddly  rations  of  a  pound  each,  would 
feed  1,000  men  for  nearly  2,000  days,  10,000  men  for  200  days,  or 
50,000  for  40  days,  and  so  forth.*' 

On  the  march  of  Sherman's  army  through  Sonth  Carolina, 
Gen.  Hampton  was  detached  from  Lee's  immediate  command  to 
join  the  t'orces  tlien  nnder  Gen.  Beauregard.  Here  he  liad  no 
opportunities  for  distinguished  service,  and  could  ecarccly  do 
more  than  harass  the  enemy  as  be  advanced,  and  punish  the 
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murdering  aud  inarauding  cavalry  of  Kilpatrick.  .  This  latter  he 
did  very  effectually ;  once  burpribiiig  Kilpatrick's  camp  and  caus- 
ing tliQ  valoroas  commander  to  take  hasty  flight,  with  no  oilier 
garment  on  bnt  his  shirt  Bat  his  reduced  command  could  do 
little  to  restrain  the  oatrages  of  Sherman^e  main  army,  and  his 
sensibilities  were  lacerated  by  scenes  of  which  he  and  his  men 
were  compelled  to  be  almost  helpless  spectators.  He  was  ordered 
to  leave  Columbia  without  a  fight;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
alMmdon  his  own  home  thfere  to  the  torch  of  the  enemy,  whose 
cowardly  ferocity  spared  not  even  the  abode  of  hospitality, 
refinement,  luxury,  and  art.  Outrages  mnlriplied.  When 
Sherman's  army,  not  glutted  with  the  vengeance  and  spoil  ot" 
Columbia,  marched  northward  to  Charlotte,  it  was  preceded  by 
&  gang  of  men  called  "  bummers,"  who  robbed,  plundeied,  and 
murdered  with  impunity.  Worse  riUains  never  went  unhung. 
Some  of  these  Sherman  said  had  been  killed  after  capture ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Gen.  Hampton  a  very  characteristic  letter,  stating 
that  he  would  hang  man  for  man.  Gen.  Hampton  replied  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  killing  of  any  of  his  foragers,''  as  he 
called  them;  bnt  he  gave  him  fair  notice,  thnr  1^  Iiq  hung  a 
single  Confederate  soldier,  he  would  hang  two  Federals ;  further- 
more, he  told  Gen.  Sherman  that  he  had  directed  his  men  to 
shoot  down  any  eoldier  found  burning  houses,  and  that  he  should 
continue  to  do  this  as  long  as  he  (Sherman)  disgraced  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  l)y  destroying  private  dwellings.  Your  line  of 
march,"  suid  Gea.  Hampton,  "can  be  traced  by  the  lurid  light 
of  burning  houses ;  aud  in  more  than  one  household  there  is  an 
agony  far  mare  hiUer  than  death — ^a  crime  too  black  to  be  men- 
tioned." In  outrages  such  as  this  the  war  found  its  fitting  con- 
clusion ;  and  the  chivalric  and  honourable  protest  of  such  men 
as  Gen.  Hampton  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  gen« 
eral  ruin,  was  almost  unnoticed  in  the  boast  and  clamour  of  the 
enemy's  success,  and  is  on  record  now  only  for  the  purposes  of 
history. 

Since  the  war,  Gen.  Hampton  has  beeu  much  more  conspicu- 
ous than  the  majority  of  his  coiiipanions-in-arins,  and  liis  name 
l)a«  Iiad  a  singular  importance  attached  to  it.  There  a]>pears  to 
have  beeu  a  remarkable  couseut  on  tiie  part  of  the  lladical  press 
and  politicians  of  Uio  I^orth  to  accept  him  as  a  representative 
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of  a  class,  and  to  express  in  his  name  that  sentiment  in  the  South 
which,  snrviving  the  war,  iuBists  yet  npou  the  honour  of  its  pros- 
trate cause,  and  pleads  for  a  tender  aud  reverential  meinory  of 
its  past.  It  is  the  sentiment,  in  fact,  which  while  submitting  to 
the  proper  arbitration  of  the  Bword,  disdains  any  confession  of 
diBhonour  or  exhibition  of  shame  in  the  matter;  and  reasserting 
its  rights  and  interests  in  a  restored  Ck>nstitQtion,  refuses  to  take 
the  position  of  the  vanqnished,  and  to  he  pnnished  at  the  discre^ 
tion  of  the  conqueror.  It  has  been  common  in  Northern  journals 
to  describe  the  class  holding  this  sentiment  as  **"  the  Wade  Hamp- 
tons of  the  South,"  and  to  put  the  name  in  antithesis  to  the 
modern  self^tyled  faction  of  "  Loyalists."  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary compliment  to  the  noble  Bouth  Carolinian,  It  is  in  this 
view  that  all  his  political  opinions  since  the  war  liave  been 
quoted  with  importance,  and  have  had  a  large  circulation  through 
the  press.  These  upiulons,  indeed,  constitnte  not  the  least  inter- 
eating  part  of  hiei  lil'e,  aud  iudicate,  we  trusty  future  additions  to 
his  influence  and  fame. 

On  the  dose  of  the  war  there  were  man  j  Southerners  who, 
in  the  first  bitterness  of  their  disappointment  and  defeat,  were 
disposed  to  abandon  their  land,  and  to  organize  schemes  of  emi- 
gration to  foreign  countriea.  In  one  of  these  schemes  which 
proposed  a  refuge  and  colony  in  Brazil,  Gen.  Hampton  was 
designated  as  leader  and  conductor  of  the  enterprise.  But  he 
not  only  discouraged  it,  but  rebuked  it  very  uohly,  and  so  effectu- 
ally, lliat  it  was  almost  entirely  altandoned  liy  those  -who  were 
first  active  in  its  advocacy.  lie  published  a  letter  in  reply  to 
inquines  addressed  to  him  by  jjersons  wlio  ])rin»o8ed  to  emigrate. 
He  dissuaded  his  correspondents  from  any  general  emigration  j 
advised  them  to  remain  at  home  and  devote  their  energies  to 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  the  re^stablishment  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  dwellings  and  cities  which  have  been  laid  in  ashes. 
To  accomplish  these  objects  he  urged  that  "  all  who  can  do  so 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, so  that  they  may  participate  in  the  restoration  of  civil 
government  to  our  State.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  our  State," 
he  wrote,  '*an  honest  man,  and  a  true  pati  iot,  has  been  appointed 
Governor.  He  will  soon  call  a  convention  of  the  people  which 
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will  be  charged  witli  the  most  xital  intertste  of  onr  State."  He 
ui-ged  tliat  the  delei^utes  electcl  to  ilm  coiiveatiou  fehvuld  bo  men 
"who  liad  laid  their  all  upon  the  altar  of  their  counuj.''  lie 
bimself  should  pursue  the  course  which  he  recommended  to 
others,  ^Mevoting  himself  earnestly,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  to  the 
discharge  of  these  obligations,  public  and  private ; "  bat  in  the 
mean  time  he  should  obtain  all  the  information  desirable  in  tlie 
establishment  of  a  colony,  in  case  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
country. 

These  statements  were  written  at  the  time  when  the  Badical 

party  of  the  North  had  not  yet  fully  dii=e1o!=ed  its  programme  of 
BtrikiniT  down  tlie  Stnte  inBtitntionp,  Afi  icani/.ing  the  South,  and 
when  tliere  waa  some  liope  of  the  resoration  of  civil  ^^ovenitnent, 
and  tlie  erection  of  some  measures  of  liberty  and  order  <»n  tlio 
ruinb  of  the  war.  At  a  subeet^uent  period,  when  the  policy  of 
this  party  was  more  fully  declared,  Gen.  Hampton  addressed  his 
countrymen  on  the  darkened  political  prospect  of  the  South, 
with  reference  to  her  new  articles  of  policy  and  dnty. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Wallahalla,  Sonth  Carolina,  in  the 
autumn  of  1866,  he  treated  of  the  recent  war,  the  terms  upon 
which  the  South  had  ca].itiilatcd,  and  the  future  policy  of  the 
South.  "  It  is  full  time,"  he  said,  that  some  voice  from  the 
South  should  be  raised  to  declare  that,  though  conqctered,  she  is 
ivot  huniiliated  ;  tluit  thnurrh  Rhe  submits,  she  is  not  degraded  j 
that  she  has  not  lost  her  self-respect,  that  she  has  not  laid  down 
her  arms  on  dishonourable  terms;  that  she  lias  obsei'ved  tliesc 
terms  with  the  most  perfect  faith,  and  that  she  has  a  right  to 
demand  the  like  observance  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  North." 
He  declared  that  the  South  had  become  loyal  in  the  true  accept^ 
ation  of  the  word ;  that  slie  had  fnliilled  her  part  of  the  peace 
compact,  and  in  every  way  observed  her  obligations  since  the 
dose  of  the  war. 

Concerning  tlie  policy  of  the  Sonth,  ho  said:  **In  the  anoma- 
lous condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  mark  out  the  proper  coui-sc  for  ns  to  pnrstie ;  but 
there  are  certain  cardinal  principles  of  wliicli  we  should  never 
lose  sight.  The  iirst  of  tlicui  is,  that  as  we  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  Kurth  in  good  faith,  we  are  bound  by  every  dictate  of  honour 
to  abide  by  them  fully  and  honestly.    They  are  none  the  less 
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binding  on  ns  Leciiuse  the  <l()iiiinaiit  and  unscrupulous  party  of 
the  North  rufiij^e  to  accede  to  us  our  just  rights.  Let  us,  at  least, 
prove  oui-selves  wortliy  of  the  rights  we  claim  :  let  us  set  an 
example  of  good  faith,  and  we  can  tlieii  appeal  with  double 
effect  to  the  jaetice  and  magnanimity  of  the  North.'' 

Of  ttie  abolition  of  slavery,  he  said :  Of  all  the  inconeiet- 
enciee  of  which  the  Korth  has  been  gnilty— and  their  name  is 
legion — ^none  is  greater  than  tliat  by  which  she  forced  the  South* 
ern  States,  while  rigidly  excluding  them  from  the  Union,  to  ratify 
the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  which  they 
conld  d  )  legally  only  as  States  of  the  Union.  But  the  deed  has 
been  done ;  and  I,  for  one,  do  honestly  declare,  that  I  never  wish 
to  see  it  revoked.  Xor  do  I  believe  that  tlic  people  of  the  Sotith 
would  now  remand  the  negro  to  slavery  it*  they  had  the  power 
to  do  so  iniqueoUi  "ned.** 

In  coucluoioii,  he  urged  that  the  people  of  the  South  should 
fulfil  to  the  letter  all  obligations  they  had  entered  into,  keeping 
their  faith  so  clear  that  no  shadow  of  dishonour  could  fall  upon 
them;  that  tliey  should  sustain  Plresident  Johnson  cordially  iti 
his  policy,  giving  their  support  to  that  party  which  rallied 
around  him ;  that  they  should  render  full  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  reserving  to  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  the  inalien- 
able right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  opinion  ;  and  that  as  to 
the  great  question  which  so  materially  affected  their  interests — 
the  abolition  of  slavery — they  should  declare  it  settled  for  ever. 
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CHAPTEB  LXX. 

Peculiarities  of  tbe  Weiteru  theatre  of  tho  war.— Forrest,  "the  Great  Cavalrjman  of 
the  West."— Nfttbaniel  Forrecit,  bk  porcatage  a»d  o&tly  — Eoters  the  army  as 
«  priTate.— His  «acftpd  horn  Fort  DooeboD.— Hit  expeditioa  into  West  TSniies* 
see. — Pursuit  and  capture  of  Streitc'iu's  cominand  in  Georgia. — The  Held  of  Chiclni* 
mauga.— Gfeii.  Forrest  leaves  th&  Army  of  lenuesses.— His  career  iu  Miaaissippt— 
Yiotoiyof  OkdlcmA.— Tbe  dramatio  stoiy  of  Fort  Pillow.— Victory  of  Ushamiago 
Creek.— Oso.  Forrest  rejoius  tlie  Amy  of  TsnDeasee.->Hia  last  aflkir  with  the 
enemy  at  Selma. — Th(»  wonder  and  romance  of  his  carror. — A  remarkfibln  theoiy 
of  cavalry  service. — Mis  extiaordiaary  prowess  in  the  war,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

DuiuNo  the  whole  cotuBe  of  the  war,  a  contrast  was  observed 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederate  armj  operating  in  Yir^ 
ginia  and  those  of  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
West,  traversing  the  varied  and  intricate  theatre  extending  from 
the  AUeghanj  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  While  victory 
was  the  m\m\  incident  of  the  former,  the  career  of  the  latter  may 
be  describod  as  unequal  :  a  chequer  of  li^ht  and  shade  ;  brilh'ant 
victorieFi  converted  into  defeats,  followed  \}\  disasters,  cliiused  by 
the  shadows  of  misfortune.  Indeed,  the  lii.^tory  of  the  Army  of 
the  West  appears  to  iiave  been  iajprebtsed  a  preiuoiiiliou  and 
angury  in  the  extraordinary  fate  of  its  first  great  commander, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  in  the  effulgence  of  success  on 
its  first  great  field,  quickly  overcast  by  the  shadow  of  disaster, 
and  who  poured  out  his  life-blood  on  the  boundary  of  fortune, 
between  the  victory  of  the  day  and  tlie  defeat  of  the  morrow. 

But  to  this  rule  of  contrast  between  the  Army  of  Yirginla  and 
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that  of  the  West  there  is  a  marked  exception.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cavalry  eervice  of  the  latter.  Thie  arm  in  tlie  West  habit- 
uallj  wore  the  wreath  of  victory ;  its  general  condition  was  that 
of  sncoeas ;  its  achievements  constituted  the  most  brilliant  and 

constant  pjiges  in  the  unequal  and  diversified  record  of  the  war 
west  of  the  Alleghany  ilountaint-.  While  in  the  Army  of  the 
West  tliere  was  perliaps  no  group  equal  to  Lee's  infantry  ]ie\iteii- 
ante,  it  may  be  r-aid  tliat  the  deeds  of  tlie  cavalry  commanderss  of 
the  latter — ^Stuart,  Asliby,  and  ttu-  Lees — were  moro  ihau  matched 
by  the  exploits  of  such  men  as  Morgan,  Wheeler,  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  incomparable  Forrest,  distinguished, 
even  in  this  assembly  of  admirable  names,  as  the  Great  Cav- 
alryman of  the  West."  His  military  life  was  thick  with  incident, 
his  path  of  victory  traversed  many  important  fields,  and  his  career 
occupied  the  whole  B])ace  and  action  of  the  war  in  the  West. 

Kathaniel  Bedford  Forrest  was  borii  rm  the  13th  July,  1821, 
at  the  little  village  of  Chapel  Hill,  in  Bedford  County,  Tennes- 
see. His  family,  on  the  paternal  side,  emigrated  from  Virginia 
to  North  Carolina  some  twenty  or  thirtv  rears  Itet'ore  the  Tlcvo- 
Intiou  of  1776,  and  eveiy  male  nunnlier  of  it,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  was  a  soldier  of  lilierty  in  that  war.  In  1834,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  removed  with  his  father,  William  Forrest, 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi;  and  shortly  after  this  event,  his 
father  dying,  he  found  his  mother  and  a  large  family  of  young 
children,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  dependent  upon  him  solely  for 
support  In  this  emergency  his  only  resource  was  a  small  &rm 
in  Marshall  Conn^ ;  but  so  well  did  he  work  it,  and  such  was 
his  energy,  that  in  a  few  years  he  found  himself  successful,  and 
able  to  make  ample  provision  for  all  of  the  numerous  and  help* 
less  family  that  looked  to  him  for  snpport.  His  edncafiou  under 
these  circumstances  conld  not  but  be  necclected.  Ilaving  suc- 
ceeded as  a  farmer,  lie  removed  to  Hernando.  Mi^jiiesippi,  in 
IS+I,  and  engaged  in  busIriesB  as  mail  contractor  and  proj^rie- 
tor  of  a  livery  stable.  He  continued  to  make  money,  and,  in 
1852,  he  changed  bis  residence  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
established  himself  there  in  the  joint  business  of  real-estate 
broker  and  negro  trader.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  he  had 
amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  purchased  a  plantation  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bottom,  and,  at  the  time,  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
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was  a  large  and  inflaeDttal  planter,  producing  an  annnal  crop  of 
abont  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  grain  in  proportion. 

He  entered  the  war  as  a  private  soldier ;  bnt  soon  obtained 
authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalrj.  He  visited  Eentncky, 
to  procnre  arms  and  equipments,  and,  having  also  obtained 
several  htindrcd  recruits  there,  he  returned  to  Memphis,  and 
org-anized  a  battalion  of  eiglit  compatiie?,  with  which  he  repaired 
to  tlie  iiriny,  eon\nianded  by  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Jolinston.  From 
this  time  his  career  connuenced,  coniiimed  to  the  last  moment  of 
hostilities,  and  traversed  the  wliule  theatre  of  the  war  in  the  West, 

At  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelsou,  Forrest  conimauded  with  db- 
tiiiguished  gallantry  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  raised  principally  in 
West  Tennessee  and  in  Korth  Alabama.  Alter  a  bloody  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds,  for  three  or  four  days,  it  was  thought 
a  matter  of  inoperative  necessity  to  surrender  the  brave  garrison. 
In  the  council  of  war  which  discussed  this  necessity,  there  occurred 
a  remarkable  Incident,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  the  writer  has 
various  proo&.  Ooh  Forrest  had  been  instructed  by  Gen.  Pillow, 
for  gome  reasons,  to  examine  the  condition  of  a  road  rnnnitie:  near 
the  river  bank,  and  between  riie  enemy's  rightand  the  river,  and 
also  to  a^eertnin  tlie  ])Osition  of  the  enemy.  From  tl)is  examina- 
tion, and  from  information  obtained  from  a  citizen  livin<i;  on  the 
road.  Col.  Forrest  made  the  discovery  tliat  the  water  was  only 
about  to  the  eaddle^irts,  although  the  mud  was  about  half-leg 
deep  in  the  bottom  where  it  had  been  overflowed.  The  bottom 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  water  then  abont  100 
yards  wide.  The  enemy,  as  descried  by  his  camp  fires,  remained 
in  the  distance ;  while  the  Confederate  conncil  of  war,  in  the 
dead  hours  of  night,  was  considering  the  sorrowful  necessity  of 
surrender,  a  courier  announced  an  officer,  who  desired  admit- 
tance. The  door  was  opened,  and  Col.  Forrest,  all  splashed 
with  mud  and  water,  with  h!<^h-topped  hoots  and  an  old  slonched 
hat,  made  his  appearaner.  He  walked  to  the  tire-place  and 
seated  himself  sullenly,  witliout  naying  a  word.  After  a  few 
moments  Gen.  Floyd  said  :  "Well  Colonel,  have  you  anything 
important  to  communicate,  that  you  come  here  at  this  late 
hour;  or  has  your  curiosity  led  you  to  pay  us  this  vieit,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  we  have  decided  upon?"  **Botb,*' 
replied  Forrest,  dryly ;  then  rising  from  his  chair  with  animation, 
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he  said :  "  But  is  it  possible,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  already  heard 
whispered  this  night,  that  you  intend  to  surrender  ?  "  "  Yes^"  was 
the  reply;  "we  have  just  arrived  at  that  csoncinsion.'*  "But," 
said  Forrest,  "there  is  no  occasion  for  it   The  river  is  not  waist- 

(Ifpp  where  we  can  cro«s.  Tlie  scouts  who  reported  that  the  river 
couM  not  be  ibrded  told  you  a  d — d  lie.  For  mvFolf  T  intend  to 
go  out,  if  I  .save  bat  one  man.  Have  1  your  permission,  gentlemen, 
to  take  my  regiment  out?"  Gen.  Bockner  nodded  bis  a55.sent,  and 
Gen.  I'illow  said,  brietly :  "  Cut  your  way  out."  But  il  proved  no 
such  desperate  undertaking ;  the  sequd  was  that  Forrest's  regi* 
ment  escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
Confederate  army  remained  to  surrender,  in  the  full  belief  of  its 
superiour  officers  that  all  exit  was  closed,  or  on  the  supposition  that 
it  could  not  be  moved  from  its  intrenchments  without  being  seen  by 
the  enemy  and  followed  and  cut  to  pieces.  This  last  supposition  may 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  correct;  but  that  there  was  an  exit  not 
known  or  covered  by  the  enemy,  the  adventure  of  CoL  Forrest 
fully  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  safety. 

He  afterwards  attended  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  in  bis  retreat  to 
the  Tennessee  Biver,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where 
he  rendered  signal  service,  and  was  severely  wounded.  After  this 
litful  battle  there  was  a  fearful  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  West 
Gen.  Beauregard  was  compelled  to  &11  back  before  the  superiour 
forces  of  Halleck;  the  whole  of  Middle  Tennessee  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  army,  every  town  of  importance  and 
every  railroad  station  being  guarded  by  strong  and  effective  gar* 
risons,  and  the  entire  South-west  seemed  about  to  be  lost  to  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Col.  Forrest  commenced 
his  important  career,  starting  equally  with  Morgan,  and  on  a  cor» 
respondent  expedition,  with  the  same  general  de?ifrn  of  weakening 
the  main  armies  ot'  the  enemy,  by  creating  a  nee -  s^ity  for  strong 
{.guards  for  tlirir  communications.  When  Morgan  made  his  first 
lamous  incursion  into  Kentucky,  to  operate  on  the  comrnunic^a- 
iLona  of  Gen.  Grant's  army  in  Mississippi,  Forrest  marched  with  a 
cavalry  force  to  operate  on  those  of  Qen.  Bosecrans  in  Tennessee. 
Both  of  the  expeditions  were  succe'ssful,  and  dated  the  reputation 
of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  Western  armies.  For- 
rest, having  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  Chattanooga,  com- 
menced with  the  capture  of  McMinnville,  surprised  the  garrison 
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of  Murfreesboro,  taking  prisoner  the  Federal  General  Crittenden, 

and  Tenturing  to  attack  here  a  brigade  of  2,000  infantry,  with  one- 
balf  of  that  number  of  poorly  tnonnted  horsemen,  be  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  the  entire  force,  with  its  artillery  and  sup- 
plies. Tt  waf5  .1  blow  -which  shook  the  imagination  of  tho  enemy, 
gave  new  confiderjc;*  to  the  country  that  had  fallrn  within  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  ami  cheered  the  Conf'cderalc  arruy  at  Tupelo  in  their 
laborious  drills  and  prej>ara1ions  Cor  the  corning  campaien. 

When  Gen.  Bragg's  columns  advanced  from  ChatUiuooga 
towards  Kentucky,  Forrest,  who  had  obtained  his  promotion  as 
Brigadier-General,  was  sent  again  to  Middle  Tennessee,  to  hang 
upon  Buell's  flanks,  and  gain  information  concerning  his  move- 
ments.  The  details  of  this  and  similar  service  during  the  Ken« 
tuckj  campaign,  until  Bragg^s  army  accomplished  its  retreat  and 
went  into  winter-quarters  at  Murfreesboro,  while  the  Federals 
encamped  quietly  around  Nashville,  were  of  one  description — con- 
stant and  harassing  activity.  The  whole  front  of  the  Confederate 
army  vras  covered  by  Forrest's  cavalry,  and  continual  enp-age- 
ments  were  rou;j;lit  between  them  and  detachments  of  the  Federal 
army;  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  former  advancing  I'rom  their 
encampments  &ud  attatjking  posts  far  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy^s  forces ;  sometimes  by  the  latter  endeavouring  to 
find  a  weak  place  in  the  Confederate  line,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  detached  bodies  guarding  the  rails  and  roads  to  the  South. 

It  is  not  necessaty  to  go  through  a  tedious  narration  of  these 
partial  engagements,  although  they  were  sometimes  dignified  in  the 
newspapers  by  the  name  of  battles.  A  brilliant  field  awaited  For- 
rest, and  made  him  in  one  day  the  popular  hero  of  the  West.  In 
the  early  monflis  of  l.^fi'l,  the  Federal  commanders  inaugurated 
tljeir  policy  of  "  raiding over  tlie  South,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing rnaiiuiiiCLorics,  arsenals  and  depots,  devoting  picked  commands 
to  this  service,  whose  missions  were  to  destroy — and  destroy  until 
they  were  overpowered  and  captured.  Having  this  object  in  view, 
Col.  Streight  had  disembarked  a  select  brigade  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama;  but  Forrest,  suspecting  his  inten- 
tion, had  marched  rapidly  with  a  force  of  1,500  men  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Biver.  Streight  had  taken  the  direction  of  Borne,  Georgia, 
through  North  Alabama,  and  jwas  already  many  miles  the  start  of 
Forrest)  who  immediately  began  pursuit.   After  forty-eight  hours 
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of  tremendous  riding,  which  broke  down  half  his  horses,  he  over- 
took the  Federal  rear-guard  on  the  mountains,  and  drove  it  upon 
their  main  column.  The  weary  raiders  had  but  little  rest  from 
that  time;  for,  though  they  rode  hard,  night  and  day,  their  sleep* 
less  and  untiring  pursuers  kept  upon  their  heels,  dealing  wounds 
and  death  among  them,  until  the  spires  of  Rome  were  almost  via- 
ble in  the  distance.  Streight  was  broiiL^ht  to  bay,  nrtd  compelled, 
for  bis  safety,  to  bait  and  make  his  dispixsitions  for  battle.  Forrest 
immediat<'ly  and  peremptoril}^  dernaTided  his  surrender,  and  the 
perplexed  raider,  believing  himself  threatened  by  a  supei  iour  force, 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  delivei^d  up  bis  sword  in 
sight  of  the  rich  prize  that  he  had  hoped  to  gain*  He  must  have 
been  somewhat  mortified  when  he  fi>und  that  1,600  men  had 
stacked  their  arms  to  less  than  600.  It  was  said  that  he  dedined 
the  first  summons  to  surrender ;  but  when  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  Forrest,  and  heard  the  summons  repeated  in  his  peculiar 
voice,  and  looked  into  the  fierce  gray  eye,  that  expressed  no  hesi- 
tation, his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  bowed  to  the  greater  spirit. 
Forrest  described  his  exploit  as  "  an  excellent  game  of  bluff.'* 
Some  of  Straight's  men,  speaking  of  the  alTair,  well  said:  "When 
they  agreed  to  surrender  they  found  bim  without  force;  when  they 
fought  him,  he  was  a  host." 

The  capture  of  Streight's  command  was  an  important  success, 
as  it  probably  saved  not  only  the  maou&ctures  of  Bome,  but  those 
of  Atlanta  and  Macon,  and  indeed  every  magazine  and  arsenal 
upon  which  the  armies  of  the  West  depended.  The  country  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the  sudden  attack  of  a 
brigade  of  bold  raiders;  there  were  then  no  militia  organizations 
for  home  defense;  there  were  no  arms  for  tlie  squads  who  could 
assemble  to  r(;pel  a  raid;  and  it  was  impossible  to  have  protected 
the  conntrv  hv  pcndincr  detachments  from  a  distant  annv.  The 
emergeiiey  had  l>eeu  great,  and  Forrc^^t  had  been  equal  to  it.  The 
entire  cominuiiity  of  the  little  town  of  Ilotnc  tunieri  out  to  wel- 
come bim  as  their  deliverer.  A  witness  of  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  town,  says :  "  Beautiful  girls  strewed  his  way  with  flowerSi 
sought  to  kiss  his  lips,  and  lavished  their  caresses  upon  bim. 
When  he  dismounted,  and  entered  a  parlour  for  rest,  he  fell  imme> 
diately  asleep  amid  a  cluster  of  fair  ones,  for  sleep  had  not  visited 
his  eyes  for  the  previous  five  days  and  nights."  Forrest  was  no 
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straDger  to  these  patriotic  eDdearments;  and  he  valued  the  admir- 
atioD  of  women  as  the  better  half  of  his  &me.  He  not  only  had 
the  exceeding  courage  that  wins  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  but  he  had 
also  that  characteristic  puritj  of  sonl  that  regards  woman  not  as  a 
toy  of  leisure  or  the  object  of  a  coarse  passion,  but  as  the  best 
judge  of  h^ic  deeds,  the  justest  arbiter  of  a  contested  cause, 
holding  the  purest  court  of  virtue  and  honour  on  earth,  dispensing 
the  bc«t  prizes  of  fame,  and  commanding  the  aspirations  of  aU  noble 
and  ideal  ambition. 

''i'iie  (leatli  of  Van  Dorn  placed  Forrest  in  comriiaml  of  the 
"whoie  cavalry  corps  of  ilie  Army  of  TLTinessee.  In  the  battle  of 
OhicKamauga,  UiscoHiinutid,  occupying  the  extreme  right  ot  Bragg's 
line  of  battle,  dismounted  and  fought  with  the  stubbornness  of 
in&ntry,  and  his  guns  fired  the  first  and  the  last  shot  in  the  action. 
Gen.  Forrest  was  for  pursuing  the  enemy  into  Chattanooga,  and 
capturing  everything  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Tennessee ;  but  the 
CJommanding  General  did  not  respond  to  his  ardour,  and  refused  to 
advance  his  infantry.  Other  occasions  of  disagreement  and  dis« 
pleasure  took  place  between  Gen.  Bragg  and  his  subordinate;  there 
were  reports  of  jealousy  and  intrigue;  and  Gen.  Forrest,  whose 
resentment  was  qnick,  tendered  his  rcsiiination.  The  War  Depart- 
ment, however,  could  not  diisponsc  with  tlic  services  of  so  valuable 
a  soldii-r  as  Forrest  was,  and,  theref(_»re,  liis  resignaiioii  was  n(jL 
accepted,  but  he  Wiuj  transferred  to  North  Missiabippi,  at  iiis  own 
request.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Bidge,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  army  with  which  he  had  fought 
so  long,  and  with  a  single  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  single  battalion 
of  cavalry,  started  for  JHfississippi. 

He  was  forced  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  commencement  of  a  new 
career.  He  was  beset  by  extraordinary  difficulties.  lie  was  with* 
out  men  or  money,  arms  or  assistance,  and  at  least  20,000  well 
equipped  Federal  troops  were  stationed  at  Memphis,  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  He  was  obliged,  in  order  to  oppose 
fvny  resistance,  even  to  Ibraging  parties,  first  to  raise,  organize,  and 
arm  a  force.  It  was  a  severe  task,  and  an  almost  hopelcds  proa- 
pect;  but  nothing  was  hnposbibie  to  this  man  of  unbounded 
energy  and  iron  will ;  his  genius  could  not  remain  in  obscurity, 
and  his  reputation  was  soon  again  ascending. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Sherman  commenced  his  grand 
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raid  from  Tioksburg  through  the  State  of  Mississippi  i  aud  a  eorps 
of  7,000  cavalry  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery  marched  southward 
ftom  Memphis,  under  Qrierson,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Sherman.  This  junction  would  have  produced  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  South ;  but  Forrest  threw  himself 
upon  Grierson^s  path,  and  attacked  him  on  the  plains  of  Okolona 
with  1,700  men.  The  Federal  cavalry,  loaded  down  with  booty, 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  fierce  onset  which  Forrest^  at  the 
head  of  his  squarlronf,  made  upon  them,  and  at  the  first  charge 
broke  and  tied  to  Mctiiphis.  leaving  ibeir  artillerv,  their  dead  and 
wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  in  the  bands  of  the  victors. 

The  results  of  this  action  were  much  greater  than  the  mere 
defeat  of  Griersson,  aud  the  captChe  of  his  artillery.  It  not  only 
sent  Grierson  back  to  his  base,  bat  it  forced  Sherman  to  retrace 
his  steps  very  hastily  to  Ticksbui^;  for,  without  his  expected 
force  of  cavalry,  his  situation  was  becoming  precarious.  It  saved 
the  State  of  Mississippi  from  rapine  and  plunder,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability shielded  the  city  of  Mobile  from  the  threatened  attack. 

Shortly  after  this  victory,  in  his  successful  expediticn  *  Padu- 
cah,  Gen.  Forrest  appeared  before  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  garrisoned  with  negro  troop?,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
The  story  of  the  eapturc  o{'  this  place  is  a  contested  page  in  the 
history  of  the  war;  the  enerny  \\iis  entitled  it  "  tlic  Fort  Pillow 
Mas.sacre,'"  and  by  an  array  of  ihe  testimony  oC  fugitive  negroes 
and  the  devices  of  popular  sensation,  has  sought  to  impose  u|x»n 
the  world  a  picture  of  insensate  butchery  and  fiendish  destruction, 
£>r  what  was  indeed  a  legitimate  triumph  of  arms,  and  a  just  inci- 
dent of  war.  It  has  been  said  that  negro  soldiers  were  shot  down, 
when  they  screamed  for  quarter,**  that  many  were  buned  alive, 
crucified,  tortured,  burned,  or  disposed  of  by  other  devilish  instru* 
ments  of  pain.  Tlie  facts  are  these :  When  Gen.  Forrest  first 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  bis  main  line  was  within  the 
average  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  of  \\  and  was  in  a  position 
that  would  enable  him  to  take  the  fort  with  less  loss  than  to  liave 
withdrawn  under  fire.  This  must  have  been  ap}>arent  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  their  surrender  would  have 
been  conceded,  but  for  an  idea  that  if  the  fortifications  were  car- 
ried they  might  gain  the  protection  of  the  Federal  gunboats  in  the 
river.  It  was  this  delusion  that  cost  so  many  lives.  When  the 
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first  Bammons  to  surrender  was  made,  Gen.  Forrest  himself  rode 
up  to  where  the  notes  were  received  and  delivered.  An  answer 
was  banded  him,  written  in  pencil,  on  a  slip  of  paper  without 
envelope,  in  these  strange  words:  Ne^tiations  will  not  attain 
the  desired  object."  As  the  officers  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  flag-of-truoe  had  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  presence  of 
Oen.  Forrest,  and  had  pronounced  the  demand  for  surrender  a  trick, 
he  came  forward  and  said,  in  brief,  determined  words:  "I  am 
General  Forrest.  Go  back,  and  saj  to  Major  Booth  that  I  demand, 
within  twenty  minutes,  an  answer,  in  plain  English;  \V"ill  he  fight 
or  surrender '{  "  As  the  twenty  minutes  were  passing,  the  foremost 
gunboat  on  the  river  rapi<lly  a[>jnoaclied  the  fortu  Gen.  Forre^stsat 
on  his  horse,  steadily  regarding^ hat  was  taking  place,  waited  live 
minutes  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  surrender, 
and  then  ordered  the  bugles  to  sound  the  charge.  The  men  carried 
the  works  without  a  perceptible  halt  in  any  part  of  the  lines;  The 
enemy  retreated  towards  the  river,  arms  in  hand,  and  firing  back; 
the  garrison  flag  was  still  flying;  it  was  evidently  the  expectation 
of  the  fugitives  that  the  gunboats  would  shell  the  Confederates 
away  from  the  bluff  and  protect  them  until  they  could  be  taken 
off  or  reinforced.  This  expectation  was  the  fatal  mistake.  As 
they  descended  the  bank,  an  enfilading  and  deadly  lire  was  poured 
into  them,  at  a  distance  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  yards. 
Fortunately  for  those  who  survived  this  short  but  desperate  strug- 
gle, some  of  Forrest's  own  men  cut  off  the  halyards,  and  the  Fed- 
eral flag,  floating  from  a  tall  mast  in  the  centre  of  the  fort^  came 
down.  When  the  flag  descended  the  firing  ceased.  Another  vol< 
ley  would  scarcely  have  left  a  survivor  unhurt  in  the  panic-stricken 
mass  of  fugitives.  As  it  was,  many  rushed  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned,  and  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  showed 
stains  of  blood  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  bugles  sounded  the  charge, 
firing  had  ceased,  and  the  work  was  done.  It  was  a  terrible  work 
of  slaughter ;  but  one  whieh  the  enemy  provoked,  which  was  exe- 
cuted up<")n  men  with  their  flag  flviug  over  their  heads,  and  which 
they  had  had  plain  and  repeated  opj>ortunity  to  avoid  by  the  usual 
and  honourable  methods  of  v«urrender.* 

*  Gea.  f  orreat  prepared  a  full  history  of  tha  wiiole  siege  and  capture  of  Fork 
Pilloir,  in  replj  to  tbe  newspaper  charge  of  b  "loasBacre,"  and  aent  it  to  Oen.  G.  C. 
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After  this  expedition  was  ended,  Forrest  had  started  for  Middle 
Tctmes^iee,  but  receiving  intelligence  at  luka  tliat  a  colutrm  of 
7,UUU  infantry,  8,000  cavalry,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  bad 
set  out  from  Mernpliis,  under  tlie  coniinand  of  Gens.  Sturgis  and 
Smith,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back,  and  give  liis  undivided 
attention  to  tbis  column.  He  moved  directly  upon  the  enemy's 
line  of  march,  and  encountered  him  on  Tishamingo  Creek,  with 
not  quite  5,000  cavalry.  His  dispositions  for  battle  were  quickly 
made,  and  before  the  astonished  Federals  were  aware  of  their  dan- 
ger, they  were  vigorously  attacked,  both  in  fiont  and  in  rear,  and 
thrown  into  complete  disorder,  while  Forrest's  nine  pieces  of  artil* 
lery  poured  rapid  and  murderous  chai^  of  canister  into  their 
ranks,  at  the  short  distance  of  sixty  paces.  In  less  than  an  hour 
Sturgis  wns  utterly  routc^l,  with  the  loas  of* all  bis  artillery,  bis 
entire  train,  and  more  than  5,000  of  liis  men  killed,  wounded  and 
captured;  the  remnant  scattered  over  tlie  woods,  and  made  their 
way  to  Memphis,  though  pursued  for  forty  miles. 

The  Ciimpaign  projected  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta  recalled  For- 
rest to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  he  marked  his  path  of  return 
to  it  with  fire  and  sword.  At  Johnsonville,  on  the  Tennessee 
Biver,  be  burned  gunboats  and  barges,  and  millions  of  stores 
which  had  been  collected  there  for  Sherman's  army,  and  immedi- 
ately joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  at  Florence.  He  came  back 
to  it  with  a  greatly  enlarged  &me,  and  after  a  wondrous  sum  of 
exploits.  A  year  before  he  had  left  with  a  single  battalion  to  try 
his  fortune  in  Mississippi ;  he  had  raised,  and  armed,  and  equipped 
a  gallant  command,  witljout  a  mite  of  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment; he  had  kept  at  bay  a  f  -rce  of  30,000  Federal  troops,  wlio 
had  often  essayed  to  break  down  his  barrier  of  steel,  and  were  as 
often  baillcdj  he  bad  put  iTvOOO  of  the  enemy  ^^hors  de  cmnbat;'*'* 
he  had  captured  and  sent  to  the  rear  sixty  pieces  of  artillery;  and 
had  destroyed  thirty  millions  of  Federal  pi  operty.  He  moved  in 
advance  of  Hood,  and  chased  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  their  infantry 
lines ;  and  after  the  disaster  at  Nashville,  his  enduring  courage  in 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  broken  army,  after  the  retirement  of 
Gen.  S.  D.  Lec,  who  had  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  in  its  first  stages, 
probably  saved  it  from  destruction. 

WaahlraTD6  at  MempUa ;  Imt  so  fiir  as  we  are  advised,  not  only  wae  it  not  pnbUdied, 
but  he  w«s  nerer  given  tbe  benefit  of  a  brave  soMier^  disdatnier. 
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Tlio  infantry  having  been  tran5?portcd  bv  rail  to  tlio  Carolinas, 
Porrest  was  left  to  guard  a  long  line  of  iVotiticr,  reaching  from  De- 
catur, Alabama,  to  the  Missis.sippi  Kiver;  an  almost  impossiblo 
task,  as  the  euerny  wa,s  threatening  every  assailable  point.  In 
the  spring  of  1865,  a  heavy  force  of  cavahy  and  mounted  infantry, 
under  Wilson,  made  a  descent  into  AlabamOi  and  marched  rap> 
idly  in  the  direction  of  Selraa.  Forrest  sent  orders  to  bis  scat- 
tered commands,  req^uiring  them  to  concentrate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible upon  Selma,  and  started  with  bis  escort^  ahead  of  any  com- 
mand. His  orders  for  a  concentration/of  bis  forces  were  delayed 
bj  various  causes,  arid  the  enemy  attacking  Selma,  were  opposed 
by  a  small  force  of  less  than  700  men.  After  a  desperate  strug* 
gle,  Forrest  was  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the  overwbelmiug  odds 
of  the  enemy,  and  f  trcfxl  to  retire. 

This  ended  hi.s  li.st  of  hard-fouglit  fields;  for  soon  afiLTcame  tlie 
melancholy  liding.s  of  the  burreiider  of  the  Armies  of  Virginia  and 
TenncR.«?ee;  and  Lient.-Gen.  Forrest  laid  down  his  arms  when,  aa 
be  declared,  ''further  reiii.Htauce  would  have  been  madness  and 
folly."  He  has,  since  the  return  of  peace,  resided  in  Memphis, 
engaged  in  business  there  as  a  commission  merchant — "the  lion'* 
of  a  city  that  has  in  its  population  at  the  present  time  more  cari- 
osities and  contrasts  than  any  other  of  equal  size  in  America. 

In  appearance  Gen.  Forrest  is  a  remarkable  man;  a  perfect 
model  of  human  symmetry  and  strength,  with  an  endurance,  it  was 
said,  that  could  wear  out  any  trooper  that  served  under  him. 
He  about  six  feet  high;  his  dark,  piercing,  hazel-eyes  are  full 
of  expre.s-sion,  .seintillating  when  exeited,  and  at  times  playing  with 
a  papsionate  vengeatiee  terrible  to  behold.  The  iron-gray  hair 
covers  a  brain  of  wonderful  breadth  ;  tlie  finely-cut  features 
betoken  native  cuUivation;  the  liihe  form  indicates  great  physical 
power  and  activity.  He  can  have,  too,  his  gentle  moods,  when 
the  clear  metallic  voice  that  so  often  rang  out  the  batUe-charge 
sinks  to  tones  of  winning  tenderness,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
affections. 

His  military  career  was  a  succession  of  brilliant  victories,  the 
details  of  which  would  make  a  volume  of  romance.  By  no  manner 
of  means  a  £[ivourite  of  commanding  Q^nerals,  or  of  the  govern- 
ment— for  he  wa.s  jealous  and  sullen  under  authority,  atid  some- 
times had  fierce  tits  of  obstinacy — he  extorted  their  applause,  and 
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wrenched  coinmission  after  commission  from  their  nmvillin"'  hands, 
until  he  had  won  the  wreath  of  Lieutenant-Generai,  which  had 
never  been  bestowed  uj.ion  any  other  than  regularly  educated  West 
Point  soldiers.  Without  the  advantages  of  learning,  he  exhib- 
ited a  remarkable  originality  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  was 
the  practical  author  of  one  of  the  most  important  reforms  in  the 
service.  It  was  this  uneducated  man  who,  above  all  others, 
divined  tiie  true  uses  of  cavalry  in  the  war,  and  gave  it  a  new  and 
terrible  power.  The  improvements  in  modem  warfare  may  be  said 
to  have  annihilated  the  uses  of  cavalry  as  an  arm  of  attack  to  be 
employed  against  infantry  formations.  Six  hundred  Scots  Greys 
rode  against  the  Russian  rifles  at  Balaklava,  and  of  that  gallant 
corps  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  returned  from  the  charsre.  The 
infantry  line,  or  square,  engages  the  cavalry  column  of  attack  as 
far  iiS  it  can  be  distinctly  descried,  and  it  is  annihilated  before  it 
has  reached  tiie  point-blank  range  of  the  stnooth-bore  musket. 
This  important  fact  was  fully  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  Forrest, 
and  he  aimed  to  make  his  mounted  troops  a  body' of  swift  infantry 
centaurs.  The  immemorial  sabre  was  almost  entirely  discarded, 
and  the  long-range  carbine^  or  rifle,  and  navy  revolver,  usurped  its 
place.  It  was  this  change  that  confounded  the  enemy,  converted 
the  operations  of  Forr^'s  cavalry  from  mere  raids  to  more  impor« 
tant  service,  and  made  it  a  practicable  and  formidable  arm  on  the 
regular  field  of  battle. 

Gen.  Forrest  had  none  of  that  polish  which  the  popular  imagi- 
nation usually  ascribes  to  the  chivalric  hero.  His  cfliication  was 
wofully  detieient,  and  hia  extreme  illiterate  condition  ahnost  sur- 
passes belief.  He  was  the  coarse  Western  man,  ungrammatical 
whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  guilty  of  slang  and  solecism,  but 
full  of  the  generous  fire  of  conflict,  alive  with  every  instinct  of 
chivalry,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  as  simple  as  that  of  a  boy.  He 
had  an  immense  brain ;  he  was  named  by  a  distinguished  Confed* 
erate  General  as  the  most  wonderful  man  of  the  war,  next  to 
Stonewall  Jackson;  he  was  quite  as  peripatetic;  be  fought  through 
four  States  in  the  war;  and  his  quickn^  of  movement  and  strike 
in  battle  gained  for  hirn  the  title  of  "  War  Eagle  of  the  West." 
Forrest  never  refused  an  open  fight:  he  disdained  ambuscades  and 
surprisc^i;  his  orders  against  guerillas  who  might  stray  from  his 
command  to  such  dishonourable  service,  were  even  more  severe 
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than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  once  offered  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  a  step-brother,  because  of  his  reported  unauthorized 
depridatioDS  as  a  guerilla.  Fair-play  was  the  jewel  of  the  mao. 
When  in  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  Wilson,  with  a  largely  sup©- 
riour  force,  chose  to  hara^ss  and  weaken  him  without  a  battle, 
Forrest,  lired  of  the  game  of  strategy,  sent  him  word :  "  If  you 
■will  come  out,  I'll  give  you  a  fair  fields  and  a  sfiuam  fight,  the 
longest  pole  to  take  the  persimmon."  In  this  coarse  language  there 
IB  yet  something  severely  and  undeniably  chiyalria 

His  prowess  in  the  war  was  almost  marvellous.  He  was 
wounded  four  tim^  and  had  twenty-nine  horses  shot  ttitder  him. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said — "I  have  with  my  own  hand  killed  a 
man  for  every  horse  T  lost  in  the  wnr,  and  T  was  a  hor^e  ahead  at 
its  close.  At  Selma,  I  killed  two  Yankees,  and  jumped  my  horse 
over  a  wyjon,  and  got  away.  My  provost-marshars  Itook  will 
show  that  I  have  taken  31,000  prisoners  during  the  w?.r ! The 
Great  Cavalryman  "  fought  for  blood."  Simple  in  his  conversation, 
sometimes  as  fall  of  boisterous  humour  as  a  school-boy  when  relat> 
ing  his  exploits,  he  was  yet  volcanio  in  his  wrath,  and  in  the 
gloom  of  his  aroused  passions  his  dearest  friends  dared  not  ap> 
proach  him.  There  is  something  terrible  in  such  a  character,  and 
yet  sublime,  when  the  passions  are  intelligent  and  not  merely 
exhibitions  of  temper.  Forrest  was  the  inoamation  of  vengeance 
in  the  war,  but  there  was  not  a  trait  personal  malice  in  his 
record.  He  was  the  fieree  eombatant  for  the  eause  of  riirht,  the 
chatnpion  with  the  vizor  up,  and  the  blazinfj  eounteuance  lighting 
to  the  point  of  death.  His  passions  were  the  inspirations  of  a  great 
contest,  not  the  fume  of  low  personal  animosities.  The  great 
events  of  18G1  iound  him  leading  an  obscure  and  amiable  life, 
called  out  an  unconscious  greatness,  touched  a  hidden  enthusiasm, 
and  suddenly  raised  firom  this  simple  man  the  apparition  of  a 
new  glory  and  a  new  flame  in  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  LXXL 

Earlj  aaiIUai7  li&  of  £.  Eirbj  SiaitL — His  first  coDSpiouoaa  serrice  in  the  Con* 
federate  States  army  «t  Meneaw.  His  campaign  with  Bragg  la  Kentockjr. — 
Great  auooeaa  of  Qen.  Smith'B  part  of  the  oampaigo. — ^Pot  in  oommand  of  tbe 

Trans-Mississippi  DcpartiriPTit. — Kitraordiuary  spirit  of  this  part  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.—Peculiar  militarj  diflcuities  <^  the  dejwirtment— 'The  Bed  lUver  cam- 
paigo.— 'Why  Gen  Smith  did  notpnrBoe  Bank8.i-~AflUn  with  the  Vtodeial  General 
Steele.'^Bdgment  and  pradenoe  of  Gen.  Smith  in  deciding  an  alteniathre  of 
rampaijrna. — Injtif>{ipe  of  tlio  popular  opnsiiro  on  this  siihfppt.-— Results  !in<l 
frulls  of  the  Rod  Birer  c^paign. — i're^udice  la  Richmond  against  the  TrmH' 
Miiaiasippi  States. — ^Wbat  they  acoompliBhed  in  the  war.— Gra.  Smith's  reeoloc 
tlon  to  hold  out  after  Lee's  sumnder.  — His  troops  demoralized,  damourous, 
and  excited  8pain!?t  their  commanrier — Terrible  Boenea  of  di«orfier — Tlislory  of 
the  surrender  of  ih©  Iraus-Miesissippi. — Review  of  Gen.  Smith's  miiitaiy  charac* 
ter.-^Some  explanation  of  unjust  popular  aoonsations. 

EdkoKD  KirbY  Smith  is  a  native  of  Florida.  His  fatlier  was 
a  Connecticut  lawyer  of  repute,  ami  shortly  after  the  war  of  isl2j 
in  which  he  served  as  a  Major  and  Colonel,  was  appointed  United 
States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Florida,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  St.  Augustine.  Two  sous  were  educated  for  the  army. 
The  elder  graduated  at  West  Point,  was  a  Captain  in  the  legnlar 
army  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  killed  at  Molino  del  Bej. 
The  yonnger,  Edmond.  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  and  was 
ordered  as  Brevet  Seoond-Lientenant  to  the  5th  In&ntry,  then 
with  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mexioo.  He  was  afterwards  with  Soott  at 
Yera  Cmz ;  and  sach  was  his  activiry  and  merit  in  this  war,  that 
lie  received  three  brevets  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  space  of  less 
than  a  year~^a  brilliant  reoord,  where  all  were  so  brave  and  eager 
to  win  retiown. 

In  1854,  be  was  Captaia  in  the  same  cavalry  regiment  with 
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11.  E.  Lee,  aud  others  alreiidj  mentioned.  This  regiment  was 
assigned  to  tUe  duty  of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  Comanche 
Indians,  and  its  principal  fidd  of  operations  was  Texas.  In  the 
desperate  and  decisive  battle  with  these  savages,  which  occurred  in 
Majr,  1859,  Oapt  Smith  was  severely  wounded. 

When  the  State  of  Florida  seceded,  Capt.  Smith  promptly 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  tJnited  States  army,  and  was  among 
the  first  of  its  old  officers  to  offer  his  services  to  President  Davis, 
"by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Yirginia,  to  serve  with  Gen.  Johnston, 
then  commanding  at  Harper's  Ferry.  His  hrst  conspicuous  ser- 
vice in  the  war  was  very  brilliant  and  popular,  as  he  readied  tlio 
field  of  Manassas  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  when  tlie  Confederate  left  wing  was  being  hard  pressed,  and 
by  his  timely  arrival  made  such  an  extension  of  the  Confederate 
line,  as  to  enable  it  to  turn  the  enemy*s  flanking  movement,  and 
save  the  day.  While  executing  this  movement  he  was  struck  by 
a  ball,  and  severely  wounded.  He  was  promoted  Brigadier^Gen- 
eral  for  his  service  on  this  field ;  but  medical  attention  to  his  wound 
detained  him  many  months^  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  year 
of  the  war  he  was  again  in  active  command. 

The  defeat  of  Gen.  Crittenden  and  the  deafli  of  Gen.  Zol- 
licoffer,  in  Ejist  Tennessee,  was  the  torerutmer  of  all  those  disas- 
ters which  followed  each  other  with  such  rapidity  in  that  quarter 
of  the  Confederacy.  To  rejtair  the  first-named  disaster  as  far  as 
poasible,  Gen.  Smith  was  placed  iu  command  iti  East  Tennessee, 
How  completely  he  succeeded  was  not  known  until  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  march  into  Kentucky.  This  march  was  concerted 
with  Oen.  Bragg,  and  was  part  of  a  grand  strategic  opieration, 
which  appeared  likely  to  result  in  the  liberation  of  Kentucky. 
Cren.  Smith  moved  directly  on  Lexington,  determined  to  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  blue-grass  country.  At  Richmond  he 
encountered  10,000  men,  under  ^'BuH"  Xelson,  drawn  up  to  dis^ 
pate  his  progress.  On  the  80th  Angnst,  18<!2 — tl!'-  day  on  which 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas  was  fought  in  Virginia — he  attacked 
this  force.  Ad  utter  route  ensued.  3,000  men  tlirew  down  their 
arms  and  Burrendered.  All  the  enemy's  stores,  all  bis  cannon,  all 
his  baggage — everything  he  had — were  captured.  The  flight  and 
pursuit  were  continued  almost  to  the  gates  of  Lexington,  which,  a 
few  ^ays  after,  surrendered,  as  did  also  Frankfort.   The  Legisla- 
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ture  fled  to  Louisville,  and  the  Confederate  flag  was  disphiyed  <m 
the  capitol  of  the  State.  Gen.  Smith  pushed  his  leconnoissances 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Cincinnati,  Great  expectations  were 
excited  by  these  successes,  and  at  one  time  Gen.  Smith  dispatched 
to  Ricbmond  that  he  bad  the  prospect  of  obtainiog  10,000  Tecraits 
in  the  State.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  oolamns  of  Gen.  Bragg, 
in  the  other  part  of  Kentudky,  did  not  balance  the  successes  of 
Gen.  Smith.  The  campaign,  as  has  been  elsewhere  related,  ter- 
minated with  the  withdrawal  of  Bragg  to  Tennessee,  and  Gen. 
Smith  was  recalled  to  the  main  army,  in  time  to  join  in  its  retreat 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  and  sorrowful  abandonment  of  Ken* 
tttcky. 

Gen.  Smith's  largest  figure  in  the  war  was  as  commander  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Be{)artment  In  Manib,  ISOB,  having  been 
made  a  Lieviteuaut-UeDeral,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
this  ejctensive  Department,  including  the  States  west  oi  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver.  This  vast  territory  had  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
&11  of  New  Orleans,  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared  that  it  would 
prove  delinquent  in  the  war,  under  the  pressure  of  Federal  armies, 
and  with  but  little  hope  of  assistance  from  the  government  at 
Bichmond.  But  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  this  large 
section  of  the  Ck>nfederacy,  that  despite  ev^ything  done  to  conquer 
or  corrupt  its  arms,  and  the  little  support,  and  even  sinister  coun- 
tenance, it  had  from  Richmond,  it  preserved  to  the  last  its  alle- 
giance to  the  Confederate  cause,  exhibited  undiminished  courage, 
and  never  lost  the  true  inspiration  of  the  war.  This  much  it  is 
proper  to  say,  because  of  an  unjust  accusation  long  prevalent  in 
Richmond  of  a  languid  or  disloyal  scutimenL  in  the  States  of  the 
Trans- Mississippi.  In  tlae  face  of  the  great  disaster  at  New  Orleans, 
and  when  events  tended  to  the  isolation  from  the  central  govern^ 
ment  of  the  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Louisiana,  and  demagogues  were  plying  schemes  of 
'<  reconstruction,'*  and  attempting  a  return  to  the  Federal  rule,  the 
Governors  of  these  States  assembled  and  issued  a  s;tirring  address, 
evoking  every  patriotic  effort  to  sustain  the  Confederate  cause.  In 
this  appeal  these  high  officers  and  brave  men  declared:  "We 
have  every  oonfidcnco  in  the  Confederate  authorities:  we  believe 
that  they  will  fully  sustain  the  credit  of  the  government  here,  and 
provide  amply  fur  our  future  defence.   But  in  order  that  they  may 
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he  able  tbiis  to  defenfl  us,  it  be^iooves  ns  all  to  he  nt  work.  Let 
every  firc-artn  be  rejuiircd,  and  evtM-y  gunsmith  and  every  worker 
in  iron,  and  every  iiiechanie  be  ernj>l(iyeu  in  fashioiiinp'  the  mate- 
rial for  war.  Let  beauty  sit  day  hy  day  at  the  spinning-wheel,  the 
loonif  and  with  the  needle,  never  wearying  in  preparing  the  necca* 
sary  articles  of  clothing  for  the  brave  soldiers  of  our  Statet^  who 
stand  between  her  and  in&m;  and  misery,  as  an  impassable  bul- 
wark. Let  all  the  warlike  resources  of  these  great  States  be 
brought  to  light.  It  is  for  liberty  and  life  we  fight  t  and  a  good 
God  has  giTcn  us  in  this  fair  land  all  the  material  that  brave  men 
need  to  defend  their  homes  and  their  honour.'* 

In  Aprilf  1863,  Gren.  Smith  crossed  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and 
aL<?sumed  bis  new  command  through  a  general  order  which  named 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  as  his  headquarters.  The  department  of 
which  he  now  found  himself  practicnlly  the  almost  sapreme  eom- 
mandcr,  considering  the  difHeulties  of  cornmunieation  with  liich- 
mond,  was  one  of  imperial  dimensions,  but  of  vast  and  peculiar 
difficulties.  It  was  so  desolated,  that^  in  order  to  subsist  the  troops 
it  was  necessary  to  scatter  them.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Com* 
manding  General  to  conjecture  at  what  point  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
or  Texas  the  enemy  would  enter  his  department.  There  was  no 
important  point  against  which,  with  his  forces  concentrated,  Gen. 
Smith  could  take  the  oflbnsive,  and  by  compelling  the  enemy  to 
defend  it,  save  the  territory  he  commanded  from  invasion.  The 
bard  alternative  of  a  defensive  campaicfn  had  to  be  accepted.  The 
enemv,  with  supci  iour  numbers,  and  illimitaWe  means  of  transpor- 
tation, had  the  initiative,  making  it  almost  inevitable  that  he  would 
overpower  the  Oonff  i.Ierate  forees  at  the  point  chosen  for  attack  on 
this  long  line.  In  the  fall  of  ISO'Zy  Gen.  Smith  had  bia  forcea  dis- 
posed as  follows :  Gen.  Taylor,  with  a  large  proportion  of  infkntry 
and  Green's  division  of  cavalry,  was  on  the  lower  Bed  River  and 
T^he.  Cren.  Price  confronted  Steele,  who  was  at  Little  Bock, 
preparing  for  offensive  movements  towards  the  Bed  Biver.  Gen. 
Magruder  guarded  the  Texas  coast  Gen.  Maxey,  with  a  mixed 
force  of  Texans  and  Indians,  held  in  check  about  5,000  of  the  ene* 
my  under  Gen.  Thayer  at  Fort  Smith.  Small  bodies  of  cavalry 
observed  the  line?  between  these  armies. 

It  was  at  fust  snp]X>sed  that  Gen.  Banks  was  determined  to 
invade  Texas  about  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.    It  soon  became 
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ovul*  i  t,  however,  after  the  return  of  Sherman  from  Meridian  to 
Vieksburg,  that  a  combined  movement  in  great  force  by  the  armies 
under  Banks  and  Steele,  with  large  detachments  from  that  of  Sher- 
man, was  to  be  mnde  agninst  llie  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 
As  there  were  immense  naval  armament?;  npon  tlio  Missi^tppi 
Biver,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  it  was  clear  that  the  line  of  the  Bed 
River  would  be  the  Hne  of  advance  of  the  principal  column,  to  be 
supported  by  the  gunboats,  and  supplied  by  transports  couvojed 
by  them.  On  the  26th  February,  1864,  instructions  were  given  by 
telegraph  for  Green's  division  to  hold  itself  in  readiness,  and  on  the 
6th  March  it  was  ordered  to  move  with  dispatch  to  Gen.  Taylor, 
who  was  embarrassed  for  the  want  of  cavalry.  On  the  12th  March, 
a  foim  consisting  of  portions  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
United  States  Corps,  under  command  of  Gen.  A.  J.  f^inilb,  amount* 
ing  probably  to  8,000  men,  dropped  down  from  Vicksbnrg  and 
disembarkeii  at  Simmsport,  on  the  Atcbafalaya.  With  such 
secrecy  and  celerity  \v;ls  tliis  effected,  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  unable 
to  ooiicentrato  his  force,  in  time  to  prevent  I'ort  De  Kussy  from 
being  carried  by  assault.  This  was  the  only  work  cnpable  of  con- 
trolling tlie  uuvigution  of  Bed  River.  Embarking  his  troops,  A. 
J.  Smith  pressed  on  and  occupied  Alexandria,  turning  the  flank  of 
C^n.  Taylor,  and  obliging  him  to  make  a  rapid  march  of  seventy 
miles  through  pine^barrens,  to  recover  his  communications  with 
Shreveport.  At  the  same  time,  Banks,  assembling  his  army  at 
Berwick's  Bay,  moved  up  the  Tdche,  and  joining  A.  J.  Smith  at 
Alexandria,  assumed  command  of  a  force  of  at  least  80,000  men. 
Acting  in  conjunction  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  fleets  ever 
assembled  upon  a  river. 

The  situation  was  now  imposins:  enough,  and  the  ea!npai.<zn  of 
the  Red  River  was  fairly  commenced.  "While  Banks  arlvancerl 
from  Alexandria,  Steele  moved  from  Little  liock,  ujion  a  line  lead- 
ing through  Arkudelphia,  Wiishiugton,  and  i'ulton.  The  commoa 
objective  point  of  these  two  columns  was  either  Marshall  or  Shreve- 
port. The  plan  of  Gen.  Smith  was  to  effect  a  concentration  of 
every  available  man  near  Shreveport^  before  giving  battle  to  either 
column ;  and  to  endeavour  to  so  manoeuvre  as  to  fight  first  one, 
and  then  the  other,  with  the  mass  of  his  forces.  The  first  encoun- 
ter of  arms  was  at  Mansfield,  where  Gen.  Taylor,  although  he 
brought  on  the  battle  pi&matuiely,  gained  a  signal  victory.  Banks 
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reversed  his  trains,  and  took  position  at  Pleasant  Hill,  to  cover  the 
retreat,  Here  Gen.  Taylor,  now  reinforced  by  the  Missoori  and 
Arkansas  troops,  foand  hiiu  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
attacked  again,  and  although  the  battle  was  apparently  a  drawn 

one.  the  next  morninsc  found  the  demoralized  enemv  in  full  retreat 
to  Grand  Ecore,  and  the  Confederate  forces  reposing  on  the  laurels 
of  two  fields,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  the  Commanding  General 
for  a  prosectition  of  their  success. 

That  pix>secutiou  did  aot  tiike  place,  as  the  popular  imagination 
would  have  had  it.  There  was  long  a  passionate  complaint  in  the 
newspapers  that  Gen.  Smith  did  not  improve  his  victories  over 
Banlra;  that  he  should  have  pursued  him,  and  attempted,  by  a 
decisive  action,  to  liberate  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  But  this 
complaint  showed  little  regard  for  facts.  After  the  battle  of  Pleas* 
ant  Hill,  Gen.  Smith,  surveying  his  extensive  department,  saw  that 
there  was  one  part  of  the  enemy's  combination  yet  intact^  which 
the  public  did  not  observe;  that  Steele's  array  of  15,000  men  was 
advancing  from  Arkansas,  and  had  already  approached  Camden. 
The  choice  was  between  pursuing  Banks  and  moving  against 
Steele.  The  former  rested  on  his  gunboats;  his  retreat  was  com- 
paratively secure,  and  pursuit,  beyond  acertaiti  point,  impossible 
Steele  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Helena,  his  perma- 
nent base  of  operatiolas  and  snpplies ;  his  communications  were 
through  an  open  country,  where  his  trains  could  be  attacked  at 
any  point,  and  with  nothing  to  protect  him  from  being  wholly 
devoured  by  cavalry  could  they  once  break  his  lines.  With 
Steele's  army  would  fall  the  fortifications  of  Little  Bock,  Pine 
Bluff,  and  Duvali's  Biu^  giving  the  Confederates  control  of 
Northern  Arkansas,  where  it  was  known  they  could  obtain  10,000 
recruits.  The  political  organisations  which  the  enem}-  were  indus- 
trionslv  estfiblishing  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  way  would  be 
oj)ciied  to  Missouri  for  infantry.  It  was  known  that  President 
David  had  ahnost  demanded  that  an  effort  to  reoccupy  the  Valley 
of  the  Arkansas  should  be  made.  Finally,  the  Arkansas  troops 
had  marched  without  hesitation  or  a  murmur  to  relieve  Louisiana, 
and  both  they  and  the  citizens  confidently  relied  on  the  Com* 
manding  General  for  succour,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power  to 
afford  it 

Gen.  Smith — wisely  we  mnst  admit-^edded  to  move  against 
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Steele  in  preference  to  concentTating  his  forces  upon  tlie  pQisnit 
of  Banks.  In  &ct,  bis  troops,  in  crossing  the  Bed  Biver  and 
<lriviDg  Steele  from  Camden,  were  not  gdng  mucl^i  nway  from 
Banks,  but  ratter  marcbing  on  the  otber  side  of  tlie  Kefl  River,  in 
such  u  direction  that,  after  accomplishing  their  object,  they  could 
wheel  and  flank  Banks,  cutting  him  oft'  from  the  ro:ul  to  Xatchez, 
and  lessening  the  prohabihity  of  bis  ultimate  escape  irom.  ''Dick^* 
Tu^ior,  who  had  followed  him. 

The  campaign  was  wisely  planned,  but  unfortunately  did  not 
realize  all  of  Gen.  Smith's  expectations.  He  &iled  to  capture  or 
destroy  Steele's  army,  by  an  accident  which  could  not  be  foreseen — 
the  failure  of  one  of  his  divisions  to  get  on  the  enemy^s  front 
between  the  Washita  and  the  Sabine.  But  he  captured  from  Steele 
ten  pieces  of  artillery,  compelling  him  to  throw  as  many  more  into 
the  rivcTj  near  1,000  wagons,  and  killed  and  captured  4,000  of 
his  men.  lie  ejected  him  from  the  A^allcy  of  the  Ouachita,  and 
rendered  him  incapable  of  moving  again  for  weeks  or  months  to 
come.  lie  was  now  free  to  use  his  whole  force  against  Banks, 
lie  conndentlv  hoped  that  the  low  stage  oi'  water  in  Red  River 
would  noi  aduut  of  the  passage  of  the  fleet  over  tiie  falls  of  Alex- 
andria, and  that  he  would  have  time  to  reach  there  and  engage  him 
in  decisive  operations.  The  troops  were  moved  immediately  in  that 
direction,  and  Walker's  division  reached  Alexandria  only  to  learn 
that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place  and  escaped. 

In  popular  criticisms  of  a  military  campaign,  it  is  usual  to  say 
that  it  might  have  been  so  much  better  if  this  or  that  had  been 
done  differently.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  these  hasty  calculators  that 
in  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  events  they  count  upon,  it  might 
have  been  fo  much  worse!  Gen.  Smith's  just  expectations  as 
against  Steele,  were  in  a  measure  disappointed;  baton  the  otlier 
hand,  had  he  become  seriously  involved  with  I'aiiks  oii  Louer  Red 
River,  Steele  might  have  advanced  and  aeized  Shreveport  and  Mar- 
sliall  before  he  could  extricate  himself  to  meet  him.  The  defeat  of 
his  army  before  Natchitoches  would  have  lost  the  department. 

The  campaign  of  Gen.  Smith  was  justly  and  ingeniously 
planned ;  and  although  it  fell  short  of  a  picture  drawn  by  the  pop- 
ular imagination,  it  must  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  brilliant  of  the  war.  It  was  more  than  once  the  subject  of 
remark  in  newspaper  cnticisms  in  the  war,  that  there  was  a  class 
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of  persons  never  oontent  with  the  successes  of  oar  arms  who  inrari' 
ably  demanded  as  a  consequence  of  every  victory  that  the  enemy 
should  be  annihilated.  These  persons  appeared  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding that  an  enemy  might  sometimes  be  defeated,  while  the 
most  consummate  t^kill  could  not  insure  the  capture  of  his  whole 
force.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  Richtnond  newspapers  rarely 
reeorded  the  event  of  a  battle,  hut  there  came  along  some  aeeount 
oi'  the  Confederate  forces  having  the  enemy  hemuied  in,  cut  oH',  or 
all  "  ba^d."  Even  sensible  men  indulged  and  encouraged  this 
morbid  appetite  for  the  incredible.  But  what  was  most  mortify- 
ing to  the  pride  of  commanders,  it  frequently  happened,  after  a 
campaign  in  which  the  odds  had  been  greatly  against  the  Confed* 
erates,  and  during  which  the  masa  of  the  people  exposed  had  been 
hopeless  of  the  result,  and  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  enemy,  these  vety  people,  whose  miserable  cowardice  artd  want 
of  determination  were  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  found  it  unac- 
countahh',  pcrll'ctly  outrageous,  that  the  Federals  were  not  all 
destroyed,  and  that  the  utter  annifiilation  of  the  enemy  was  not  the 
consequence  of  every  victory  won  iu  the  open  held. 

Despite  those  criticisms  of  the  weak  and  selfish,  history  will 
record  the  campaign  of  the  Red  River  as  one  of  brilliant  glory  for 
Gen.  Smith,  a  renowned  achievment  and  an  example  of  general* 
ship,  among  the  most  famous  and  honourable  of  the  war.  He  did 
not  annihilate  Banks,  but  he  defeated  and  disgraced  him,  and 
reduced  the  splendid  empire  he  had  projected  west  of  the  Miasiasippi 
to  the  tenure  of  Kew  Orleans,  the  hanks  of  the  river,  and  a  strip 
of  the  aea'coast.  The  fruits  of  the  campaign  were  large  and  vin< 
ble.  They  were  thus  enumerated  in  an  ofT^cial  synopsis:  Enemy's 
losses — In  Louisiana,  5,'hK)  killed  and  wounded,  4,000  prisoners, 
21  pieces  oi'  artillery,  200  wagons,  1  gunboat,  8  transports.  Tn 
Arkansas,  1,400  killed,  2,000  wounded,  1,500  prisoners,  13  pieces 
of  artillery,  900  wagons.  Confederate  losses,  8,000  killed, 
wounded  and  miesing,  agunst  enemy^s  losses,  14,000.  Ooniederate 
strength  15,000,  against  enemy's  strength  47,000. 

The  campaign  was  necessarily  defensive  in  its  character.  When 
the  conception  of  its  plan,  the  manner  in  which  each  part  of  it  was 
executed  by  those  to  whom  it  was  as»gned,  the  vast  extent  of 
territory  upon  which  the  concentration  of  troops  had  to  be  effected, 
the  absence  of  railroad  or  water  transportation  for  either  the 
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troops  or  supplies,  the  disparity  of  force,  tbo  complete  flulure  of 
the  enemy  in  effecting  his  objects,  the  loss  inflicted  upon  bini,  and 
the  moral  effect  upon  the  conntiy  are  considered,  it  must  be  stamped 

as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  tbe  war. 

This  campai,tz:n  alone  should  have  been  sufficient  to  silence  the 
habitual  clamour  at  Richmond  that  the  general  condition  of  ths 
Trans-Mi^vSissippi  Department  was  lassitude,  and  thattlie  operation.s 
of  Gen.  Smith  were  languid  and  indecisive.  There  was  a  secUonal 
jealousy  and  selfishness  in  this  clamour.  The  jnst  and  intelligent 
historian  of  the  war,  instead  of  adopting  the  stale  cry  that  tbe 
operations  of  the  Trans^Miseissippi  extended  no  aid  to  the  common 
cause,  will  admire  the  administration  which  showed  this  distant 
and  abused  country  capable  of  sustaining  itselil  The  fact  is 
derived  from  official  records,  that  the  Department  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  sent  east  of  the  river  largely  over  100,000  men  since 
the  begin ninir  of  the  wnr,  and  yet  not  one  had  it  reeeived  in  return 
except  oftieers.  For  two  years  this  Dej-artment  had  not  received 
any  aid  from  the  Cis-Afississippi  in  men,  supplies,  or  arms.  It  had 
not  even  been  furnished  with  treasury-notes  to  pay  off  its  soldiers, 
who  had  been  marching  and  fighting  all  ihe  wliile  without  pay. 
In  that  time,  Gen.  Smith  had  succeeded  in  bringing  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos  which  he  found  existing  there.  He  had  powder* 
mills,  arsenals,  workshops,  where  before  there  were  none.  The 
shot  which  repelled  the  enemy  on  the  Red  Eiver  was  made  of 
iron  extracted  from  its  ore,  although  no  mine  had  ever  before  been 
worked  within  the  limits  of  his  commandL  The  army  had  been 
clad,  shod,  subsisted,  and  furnished  with  munitions  and  transpor* 
tation,  without  any  aid  or  direct  snpport  of  the  government 
Surely  such  result"?  of  wise  and  ingeniou.s  administration  are  of 
infinite  honour  to  Gen.  Smith,  and  deserve  a  page  of  wonder  and 
admiration  in  tiie  history  of  the  war. 

When  the  suirender  of  Gens.  Lee,  Jolmston  and  Taylor  gave 
to  the  enemy  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  it  was 
expected  by  President  Davis  and  the  few  who  adhered  to  his  £>p> 
tunes,  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  TranspMississippi,  and  to  erect  there 
the  last  hope  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  To  these  expectations 
Gen.  Smith  responded  with  noble  spirit  and  the  most  desperate 
and  exalted  courage;  and  it  was  not  liis  fault  that  the  vision  of 
President  Davis  was  not  realized.   West  of  the  Mississippi,  after 
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Lee's  surrender,  there  were  probably  100,000  men  under  arms,  in 
disorganized  commands,  to  be  sure,  and  dispirited  by  the  tidings 
from  Yirgitiia  and  the  Carolinas ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  if  thej 
had  remained  uncorrupted  and  bc;eu  joined  l»v  as  many  more  frorn 
the  Kast,  tliere  would  have  been  force  and  resolution  enough  to 
have  erected  the  declining  fortoncs  of  the  Confederacy  I  It  was 
hoped  that  most  of  the  men  who  deserted  at  the  last  moment  before 
the  surrender  east  of  the  Mississippi,  would  try  to  get  acroes  the 
river.  It  was  said  that  all  the  "exchanged  prisoners"  would 
come.  Men  of  high  official  distinction  hid  their  horses  in  the 
impenetrable  swamps  for  three  weeks  after  Lee's  surren>ler,  hoping 
to  hear  President  Davis  had  crossed  the  river.  Gen.  Smith,  at  the 
head  of  the  Department,  resolved  to  defend  it  still,  if  he  could.  Tie 
did  not  feel  justified  to  surreniler  without  an  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  tight  to  the  l:ust  extremity — -that 
to  yield  where  tLiere  was,  as  yet,  no  foe  to  receive  tlie  surrender, 
■vvas  too  'li.ojrnceful.  He  rejected  the  demand  for  the  sui-render  of 
the  DcparLuient,  and  issued  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers  to  stand  by 
their  colours. 

The  spirit  of  this  resolution  was  that  of  a  brave  and  conscien- 
tious  man.  In  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  Governors  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and  dated  at  Shreve- 

port,  9th  May,  1895,  Qen.  Smith  wrote:  "Since  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond,  the  seat  of  government  of  tl  ic  Confederate  States  has 
not  been  fixed,  and  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  impossible  to  confer  with  the  President  so  as  to 
meet  tl;e  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  questions  of  grave  political 
importance  beyond  my  military  authority  may  arise,  and  require 
prompt  decision.  Intending  to  uphold  the  author; (y  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  by  arms,  to  the  utmost,  I  yet  feel  that  I 
should  carefully  avoid  any  appearance  of  usurping  functions  not 
intrusted  to  my  discretion.'^  He  besought  a  convention  of  the 
Governois  he  addressed  to  indicate  some  policy  to  maintain  with 
honour  and  success  the  Confederate  cause.  He  exhorted  the 
troops;  he  prepared  an  eloquent  address  to  the  army;  he  visited 
what  remained  of  the  Confederate  fbroes  at  Shreveport ;  and  he 
entreated  the  men  to  stand  by  their  colours  a  little  longer,  in 
prospect  of  aid  and  countenance  irom  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Bat  these  appeals,  with  whicH  be  nobly  filled  tbe  last  measnre 
of  duty,  and  exhausted  himself,  fell  upon  doubting  ears  and  despair- 
ing hearts.   A  frightful  demoralization  began  to  take  place  in  the 

army.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the.  struggle  was  ended  with 
Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  Conrt-IIou.sc.  Many  of  tbe  I'exas 
soldiers  were  disbanding  and  returning  to  their  homes;  the  arn^y 
was  melting  away  ;  the  Missouri  otlu-ers,  believing  they  would  Ije 
expatriated  by  the  enemy,  had  determined  to  withdraw  with  their 
troops,  in  a  body,  across  the  Bio  Grande.  Goyernor  Allen,  of 
Louisiana,  strongly  advised  a  surrender,  and  proposed  acting  for 
tbe  Governors  of  the  other  States  of  the  Trans^Mississtppi,  to  go  to 
Gen.  Grant's  headquarters,  or  to  Washington  City,  to  surrender 
the  Department,  since  Gen.  Smith  refused  to  do  so  in  bis  military 
capacity.  By  snob  difierent  counsels  the  army  was  demoralized, 
and  at  last  the  disorder  and  turmoil  were  frightful,  A  recent  nar- 
rator of  these  events  says:  "The  wildest  rumours  prevailed 
throughout  the  country.  Conflicting  reports  of  Smith's  resolutioa 
to  fight  on,  rind  Allen's  to  surrender,  produced  great  confusion  of 
thouglits  and  tongues.  The  soldiers  t<)ok  the  ularrn,  and  began  to 
disbOiiid  by  huudreda  in  open  daylight.  Tiieir  officers  lost  all 
power  to  control  tbe  men.  The  soldiers  were  infuriated  with  rage 
and  disappointment  They  bad  not  been  paid  for  a  long  time, 
owing,  tbey  believed,  to  tbe  carelessness,  negligence,  cupidity,  or 
rascality  of  the  quartermasters.  They  now  robbed  all  the  govern- 
ment  stor^  and  depots,  distributing  the  contents  as  fairly  and 
equitably  as  they  could  among  themselves.  The  fierce,  strong 
women,  too,  in  some  counties  in  Texas,  gathered  together  in  bands, 
broke  into  depots  of  sugar  and  army  «!toret?,  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  helping  themselves  to  cloth,  cofToc,  sugar,  and  luxuries,  to 
"wbicb  they  had  long  been  strangers,  Tbe  soldiers  were  much 
exaiiperated  a^inst  Gen,  Smith.  They  would  almost  have  killed 
him,  if  they  had  been  able,  as  innocent  as  lie  was  of  auy  crime 
against  them  or  his  country.  He  bad  done  all  be  could,  in  such  a 
rough  state  of  aSmra.  Smith  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Houston,  to 
try  and  bold  the  army  together  there.  He  left  Buckner  in  com- 
mand at  Sbreveport  The  army  in  Louisiana  took  the  infection  of 
disbanding.  Buckner  sent  Ibr  Allen  to  come  to  Xatcbitocbes  to 
address  ]Oby*B  troops,  who  were  demoralized.  Allen  went  imme- 
diately ;  be  met  the  last  division  near  Mansfield,  marching  home- 
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wards.  He  stopped  them,  addressed  tbcm,  making  a  most  pathetic 
appeal  to  them,  *  *  *  *  At  Hempstead,  a  party  of 
twenty-live  young  men  volunteered  to  cbCoiL  and  protect  Gen. 
Smith  to  HoQStoo.  Thej  did  not  consider  his  life  safe  on  the 
high-roads.  The  Missouri  troops  remained  &ithfal.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  Buckner  and  other  officers,  to  inform  them  Hhat 
they  would  not  go  either  to  Texas  or  Mexico;  that  they  had 
fought  for  the  Gonfederacrf,  were  still  ready  to  fight  for  it,  so  long 
as  a  man  remained,  bat  if  the  oountry  was  to  be  given  up,  they 
intended  to  surrender  like  soldiers,  and  fhwr  officers  should  stay 
wilhthem/*" 

It  was  in  circum?tances  and  scenes  like  these  that  Gen.  Smith 
despaired  of  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  on  the  26th  May,  1865, 
concluded,  through  commissioners,  tlie  surrender  of  his  army  to 
Gen.  Canby.  This  conchision  had  become  irresistible,  even  with- 
out the  force  of  the  enemy's  arms.  At  Houston  Uq  issued  a  fare- 
well address  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  declared :  "  Your  present 
duty  is  plain.  Return  to  your  &milies.  Resume  the  occupations 
of  peace.  Yield  obedience  to  the  laws.  Labour  to  restore  order. 
Strive  both  by  counsel  and  example  to  give  security  to  life  and 
property.  And  may  God  in  his  mercy  direct  you  aright,  and  heal 
the  wounds  of  our  distracted  country." 

The  military  character  of  Gen.  Smith  has  scarcely  been  treated 
with  justice  in  the  popular  and  cotemporary  records  of  the  war. 
He  was  the  victim  of  many  riunours,  growing  out  of  the  obscurity 
and  coin})arative  isolation  of  his  department,  and,  at  one  time,  he 
was  absurdly  and  brutally  accused  in  ibe  newsjiapers  of  an  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  transfer  of  his  forces  to  the  En:iperor  of  Mexico.  He 
was  also  accused  of  speculations  in  cotton,  etc.,  in  which,  doubtless, 
some  Confederate  officers  did  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Commanding  General.  Ko  more  fidthinl  patriot 
existed  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  no  purer  man  was 
in  any  of  its  public  stations.  Although  Gen.  Smith  may  not  have 
had  the  highest  genius  of  a  commander,  he  achieved  a  most  hon< 
ourable  sum  of  success  in  the  war,  and  had  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. He  was  a  dashing  soldier  in  the  field ;  he  was  a  man  of 
personal  courage  and  high  probity ;  and  if  he  had  a  fault,  it  was 
that  he  was  too  facile  and  yielding  to  the  impudent  and  importu- 
nate dejnands  of  often  unworthy  subordinates.   His  cliaracter  was 
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very  amiable,  and  in  bis  appearance  and  manneis  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  swollen  port  or  harsh  precision  of  the  military  com* 
mander.*  He  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  it  was  said  that 
a  few  years  before  the  war,  he  entertained  serious  thooghts  of 
abandoning  the  profession  of  arms  and  studying  for  the  ministry. 
Ills  command  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  a  very  difficult  one, 
beset  with  many  confiictini:  intoresti?  and  private  spreulations,  and 
constantly  assailed  by  iotrigue;  and  perhaps  he  was  too  gentle  and 
retiring  for  a  position  so  peculiar. 

*  A  pIoRsaiit  anecdote,  related  in  the  newepApers,  innslraftes  the  mannera  of  the 

Oi'npr:il.  When  he  first  arrived  in  his  department  he  made  his  way  to  Gen.  ICagni' 
der's  office.  But  om  &tafi<ol&cer  liappeaed  to  be  in,  and,  as  young  men  sometimes 
uriH  do^  he  iras  oocupjing  b  poeition  more  comfortRble  than  elegant^  mfh  hia  loack 
to  the  door,  sinc^  " Dixie."  Gen.  Smith  interrnpted  him  with:  "la  thia  Oen. 
Mnfrrmlor'H  office?"  The  yonntr  officer  broke  off  his  Bong  onlj  Inntr  enough  to  reply: 
"Yea,  sir."  Geo.  &— '"Is  the  Geueral  in?"  Offloer— "No,  sir."  &— **WiU 
he  be  in  «oon?"  OiBoer~"Dont  Imow,  air."  Gen.  S.—"  How  long  haa  he  been 
gone?"  OfiBoBT— "Don't  linow,  air.'*  Gon.  S.— "  Where  is  he?"  (Mficer-~"Dont 
kncv,  sir.  It  18  not  tpj  work  to  keep  him."  Gen.  S.— "  Ahemf  My  name  la 
Smith."  Officer — "  Yea.  Good  roauy  Stnitha  about— several  been  to  see  the  GeneraL" 
Gen.  S.— "They  sometimes  eall  me  Lientenant-Genend  Smith."  OIBoer— "Ibe 
deuoe  yon  ai^t "  The  ofBoer  turned  a  wry  rapid  aomeraanlt,  and  diaappeared  in  a 
twinkling. 
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Services  and  pronnoHons  io  the  Ubited  States  Ann^.^His  oonneotioa  with  the 

"State  Onnrd"  of  Kpntuckj/ — Memorandum  of  a  conferpTice  with  Oportrp  B. 
MuCiejlau,  oouoeroiug  Keutuckj'a  ueulritiit/. — He  rui'uaeii  military  sorvio)  wilii 
either  of  ibe  beUlgerents^HiB  oouTersioii  to  the  aerrke  of  ib»  Ooolbdexatft 

States. — roinmiaHionf'd  a  'Bri;;;a<l!('r-nHiieral. — Cafihircd  at  F'trt  rrmclson. — Ttou* 
niug  tbe  ^untiet  of  Northern  moba.~A  cutting  remark  to  a  Federal  offioer.— 
Beteaeed,  end  lAea  oontmaiid  in  Hardee's  oorpfl.'ffi8  diflagreemeni  inth  QeiL 
Bngg  conoeniii^  the  Held  of  PenyvIUe. — ^In  oommaad  at  Mobile.— Tnoiefened 
to  East  Tennessee. — Important  assistant  in  the  Chiokaruau^^ii  camtiaign. — An- 
other disagreement  between  Bragg  and  his  officers.— Gen.  Bockner  transferred  to 
fbe  Traae-lfissiesippi,  and  commands  the  ^titriotof  lomsiana.— Included  in  Geo. 
EL  Eiitj  Smith's  sumnder.— A  peeuliarity  of  Gen.  Baoknet*8  dtaiacter. — ^His 
hi^  moral  oonrage. 

Simon  Bolivar  Bocknek  wiis  born  April  1, 182o,  in  Hurt 
county,  Kentucky.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1840,  and  having 
completed  his  term  of  education  tberei  was  assigned  as  brevet  sec* 
ond-lieutenant  to  the  2d  regiment  of  infantry,  joining  bis  regiment 
at  Sackett's  Harbour,  New  York.  In  1845,  be  was  ordered  to 
duty  as  assistant  instructor  of  etbics  at  West  Point,  whence  be  was 
relieved  on  bis  ovrn  application,  in  May,  1846,  and  ordered  to  the 
Eio  Grande.  He  took  part  in  the  most  important  incidents  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  was  breveUed  a  first  lieutenant  for  gallant  con- 
duct at  Cherubuseo,  and  a  ca|)tain  for  gallant  coruliu3t  at  Molino 
del  Rev.  Tie  was  dotaclicd  iVoin  bis  regiment  on  its  return  from 
Mexico,  ami  remained  on  duty  at  West  Point  until  1850,  as  assist- 
ant instructor  of  infantry  tactics.  He  then  rejoined  iiis  regiment 
in  Minnesota,  and  was  subsequently  ordered  to  duty  on  the 
Plains,  being  assigned  to  command  a  military  post,  Fort  Atkinson, 
on  the  Santa  route,  860  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  He 
gave  protection  to  that  route  with  only  nxty  men,  although  at 
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tLat  time  the  neighbonring  Indian  tribes— the  Northern  Coman> 
ches,  the  Kiowas,  the  Oheyennes  and  Arrapaboes — were  uncertain 
in  their  disposition,  if  not  positively  hostile.  In  1852,  he  was 
promoted  captain  in  the  subsistence  department,  and  was  stationed 

in  the  city  of  Kevr  York.  He  resigncri  his  commission  in  the 
army  iti  1*^55,  and  subseqaently  scltled  in  Louisville,  Kentackf. 

In  1860,  he  framed  the  bill  reorganizing  the  militia  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  erecting  it  into  a  State  Guard,  and  wa>j  subsequently 
apiK>iijted  by  Governor  Magoffin  its  commander,  with  the  rank  of 
Major*Oeneral,  Gen.  Helm  being  second  in  command.  It  may  be 
said  here,  that  to  the  labours  and  energy  of  these  officers,  was  due  the 
marked  efficiency  afterwards  shown  by  the  Kentucky  troops  in  the 
Confisderate  States  armies,  the  foundation  of  their  discipline  and 
expertness  in  arras  havibg  been  laid  in  the  camps  of  instruction 
of  the  State  Guard.  It  was  while  performing  the  duties  of  this 
office  that  Gen.  Bucknerhad  a  notable  interview  withC^kn.  McClei* 
Ian,  in  which  the  Federal  General  agreed  to  respect  the  assumed 
neutral  position  of  Kentucky,  as  long  as  the  State  enforced  it 
against  the  Confederates.  By  the  suggestion  of  the  hitter,  Gen. 
Buekner  visited  him  at  his  residenee  in  Cincinnati,  in  June,  1S61, 
and  in  the  presence  oi  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  they  held  a  confer- 
ence as  to  her  position  and  wishes.  The  result  was  a  distinct 
verbal  arrangement  that  Federal  troops  should  not  occupy  the  soil 
of  Kentucky  unless  she  was  first  invaded  by  Confederates;  that  if 
80  invaded,  Gen.  Buekner  should  use  his  forces  to  drive  back  the 
invaders,  and  if  he  failed,  or  was  unable  to  do  so,  tken  Federal 
troops  should  be  sent  to  aid  him,  but  should  be  immediately  with- 
drawn when  the  invaders  were  repelled.  Such  was  the  agreement 
made  by  McClellan,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
hy  him  in  an  interview  with  Oen,  Buekner,  Judge  Bigger  and  Col. 
Bullock,  lield  on  the  IBth  Jane,  at  Cairo,  in  Illinois.  This  anange- 
inent,  it  laitlifuUy  observed,  would  have  secured  Kentucky's  neu- 
trality, at  least  for  a  time;  but  it  waa  soon  repudiated  by  the  Fed- 
erals, and  Gen.  McClellan  himself  had  the  hardihood  to  write,  "  I  re- 
garded Gen.  BnckneFs  promise  to  drive  out  the  Confederate  troops 
as  the  only  result  of  the  interview ;  his  letter  gives  his  own  view% 
not  mine," — as  if  it  was  possible  that  Gen.  Buekner  could  have 
consented  to  such  a  unilateral  and  absurd  arrangement! 

Thinking  the  neutral  position  of  Kentucky  well  taken.  Gen. 
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Biickner,  in  Julj,  1861,  resigned  his  command  of  the  State  Gaard 
and  determined  to  take  no  part  in  the  war  on  either  side.  From 

the  unconth  aspnrance  of  President  Lincoln,  that  he  would  not 
molest  ihe  neutrality  of  Kentucky  "as  long  as  there  were  any 
rounds  around  the  8tfite,  by  which  the  rebellion  would  be  reached," 
Gen.  Buckner  wa^  itiduced  to  beliovo  this  neutrality  might  be 
respected.  He  repeatedly  declined  high  military  positions  ten- 
dered him  ib  the  Unit^  States  army ;  he  equsilly  declined  the 
Confederate  service;  and  averse  to  any  employment  in  a  war  he 
deplored,  be  maintained  a  neutral,  but  attentive  attitude,  and 
waited  the  progress  of  events. 

When,  after  the  August  elections  of  1861,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  seconded  by  a  party  in  the  State,  proceeded  to  violate  the 
nentrality  of  Kentucky^  Gen.  Buekner  hesitated  no  longer  to  make 
his  choice  and  to  turn  his  face  against  the  rapid  advances  of  Federal 
oppression.  Whatever  criticism  may  now  be  hestowcd  upon  his 
choice,  he  acted  from  severe  and  noble  motives.  With  a  large 
estate  in  the  luirtli,  and  valuable  property  on  tlie  borders  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  offer  of  high  position  in  the  Federal  army,  every 
temporal  interest  would  have  tended  to  induce  him  to  join  tho 
North.  But  throwing  these  considerations  aside,  he  for  the  first 
time,  after  the  Federal  forces  had  occupied  Paducah,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  and  after  the  legislature  of  the  State  had 
dedined  to  enforce  its  neutrality  declarations,  tendered  his  services 
unconditionally  to  the  Confederate  States.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Brigadier-General  on  the  16th  September ;  and  under 
instructions  fn>m  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  occupied  Bowling- 
Green,  Kentucky,  on  the  following  day,  with  a  force  of  between 
4^000  and  5,(i00  men,  without  a  wagon  or  other  means  of  trans- 
portation in  the  little  army.  Two  weeks  afterwards  Gen.  Johnston 
himiiclf  assumed  command,  having  brought  with  him  an  additional 
force. 

Shortly  thereaf^^r  followed  the  disaster  of  Fort  Donelson — a 
sorrowful,  and  fhmiliar  story,  but  one  gilded  with  extraordinary 
spirit  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  Qen.  Buckner.  He  had  re- 
inforced the  garrison,  and  shared  in  the  battles  of  three  days. 
He  was  third  in  command ;  and  yet  when  it  was  decided  in  council 
of  war  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  he  refused  to  escape  with 
his  seniors,  and  saying  briefly  that  ho  "would  share  the  i&te  of  his 
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men,"  ho  ehm&  captivity  with  them,  whose  dangers  and  privations 
be  had  shared  on  the  field.  Having  ^surrendered  and  become  a 
prisoner  of  war,  be  wns  conducted  nndef  close  guard  to  Indianapolis, 
and  thence  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbour,  In  this  painful 
travel,  be  w;us  exposed  to  cnrioos  and  insulting  mobs,  and  at  every 
stage  of  the  journey  a  bruud  show  was  enforced  of  llie  liistin- 
guished  prisoner.*  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  displayed  aa 
iuimirable  dignity  and  presence  of  uiiud.  The  exceptionally  cour- 
teoas  officer  who  accompanied  him,  was  himself  so  disgusted  by 
the  scenes  which  were  enacted  by  the  populace,  that  on  reaching 
one  of  the  large  cities  on  the  route  where  it  was  necessary  to  change 
conveyances,  he  requested  Gen.  Buckner  to  throw  a  citizen's  cloak 
around  him  in  order  to  conceal  his  uniform,  and  thus  escape  obser* 
vation  from  the  mob.  "I  thank  you,  Colonel,"  replied  Gen, 
Buckner,  "  but,  I  think  it  unkind  that  you  should  ask  a  Confed' 
erate  officer  to  disguise  himself  tb  prevent  your  people  from  dis- 
gracing themselves." 

For  four  months  and  a  half  Gen.  Buckner  endured  tlie  pangs 
of  solitary  confinement — snch  being  the  cruel  penalty  inflicted 
upon  him  by  orders  from  AY;iohington.  In  August,  1862,  he 
was  exchanged,  and  the  Confederate  Goycrnment  at  once  showed 
appreciation  of  tlie  spirit  that  had  prompted  hie  self-sacrifice  at 
Bonelson,  and  sustained  him  in  the  lonely  hours  of  prison,  by 

*  A  Bostou  journal  bad  tl^  foUowiog  aocount  of  the  popular  reoeptioa  in  thtA 
polite  titj  of  QeiL  Buckner,  and  feUow-primner,  Goil  Tilghiuan  :~"Tbe  nbol  Gen- 
erals Simon  Bolirar  Bmdcner  and  Lloyd  TDghmon,  ireie  immediatilj  aent  to  S<ork 
"Warren, in  the  harbour.  It  was  not  gcni'rallr  known  thst  they  wrf  to  tirrive.  but  thrro 
was  a  crowd  present  kige  enougb,  and  noisy  enough,  to  make  it  decidedly  uupieasaut, 
both  to  the  priaonera  and  the  officers  who  bad  tbem  in  charge.  They  occupied  a  oar 
tituated  in  the  middle  of  Uie  long  train.  The  crowd  pvessed  round  tbis  car  aa  soon 
as  the  GfTieral!*  were  disipovered,  nnd  commenced  hissinp,  groaning  and  Iiowling  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  give  the  occupants  an  improssiou  not  altogether  favourable  to 
the  dtiaena  of  the  '  Yankee  capitaL'  Folioemen  appeared  with  the  two  Generals,  and 
condocted  tbem  to  the  front  of  the  depot,  followed  by  the  crowd,  which  was  n^^y 
flweiliutr  in  numbers.  The  prisoners  Jumped  into  a  hack  in  waiting  there.  As  they 
drove  oilj  the  crowd  amused  itself  by  groaning  Tebemently  for  Jeff.  Davia.  The 
guard  of  soldiers  did  not  leaTe  the  car  in  wbioh  thej  arriyod  at  the  dfpot  until  the 
prisoiKTS  I'.ad  bixni  drivxju  off  in  tho  liack.  "When  tho_v  marched  out  into  the  stiet-t, 
some  persooa  in  the  crowd  which  still  lingered  about  the  place  were  belligerency  in* 
dined.  One  fellow  appealed  to  his  eomzaide  toknowif  th^  were  going  to  let  'rebels* 
run  loose  about  the  streets;  to  whidi  appeal  (me  of  said  comrades  made  bold  to  replj 
that  thej  *  wam*t  gdn*  ter  du  nnthin*  er  that  sort' " 
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promoting  him  to  a  Major-Oeneralship.  He  assumed  command 
of  a  diviBion  in  Hardee'e  Corps,  tiien  at  Chattanooga,  and  reSn- 
tered  the  'Western  theatre  of  the  war  jaet  in  time  to  take  part 

in  Gen.  Bragg's  Kentucty  campaign. 

His  serriccR  in  this  campaign  were  remarkable,  and  especially 
liis  clear  perceptions  of  the  iiekl  of  Perryvillo  showed  i^erieral- 
ship  of  the  highest  order,  and  might  have  accomplished  a  deci- 
sive result  but  for  the  obstinate  dissent  of  the  Conimaudiiig 
General  from  all  his  officers.  When  Gen,  Bragg  declined  to 
give  Buell  battle  on  his  march  to  Ijoaisville,  and  retired  to  Bards> 
town,  Gen.  Buckner  was  detached  temporarily  from  his  division 
to  superintend  the  organization  of  new  regiments  in  Kentucky. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  npon  this  duty  at  Lexington  when 
Bneirs  advance  recalled  him  to  his  gallant  command.  He 
reported  to  Gen.  T>ragg  at  Harrodsborg,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
7th  October,  1 At  that  title  Gen.  Hardee,  with  two  divi- 
sions, was  in  front  of  thf'  pnemv  at  Perryville.  The  rest  of 
the  army — Including  Gen.  ^Smith's  army,  and  Gen,  TTnm])!irey 
Marshall's  division — was  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  HarrodB- 
burg.  The  enemy  were  pressing  Tlardee  heavily  at  Perry- 
ville, ten  miles  southward  from  liarrodsburg.  They  were  also 
moving  on  Sal  visa,  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  the  same  place. 
On  reporting  to  Oen.  Bragg,  Gen.  Buckner  imparted  to  him  the 
information  which  he  had  learned,  through  his  secret  agents, 
that  the  Federal  Gen.  HcOook,  with  from  20,000  to  80,000  men, 
was  at  Macks ville,  ten  miles  west  of  Harrodsbnrg,  moving  to 
reinforce  the  enemy  at  Perryville,  and  urged  an  immediate  con« 
centration  of  the  army  at  Perryville,  to  meet  this  movement. 
Gen.  Bragg  replied  that  he  had  reason  to  think  the  enemy  were 
in  heavy  force  in  the  direction  of  Salvisa.  Gen.  Buckner  urged 
again  that  it  would  be  the  most  natural  movement  for  the 
enemy  to  press  \citli  his  greatest  i'orce  at  Perryville,  thus  endanger- 
ing our  coinuiunicationB  while  covering  his  own  j  that  Gen.  Hardee 
was  already  heavily  pressed  at  that  point ;  that  to  meet  this  danger 
it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  the  entire  available  force ;  and 
that  even  if  the  enemy  should  have  committed  the  error  of  send* 
ing  the  mass  of  his  army  towards  Salvisa,  it  was  still  advisable 
to  concentrate  the  army  at  Perryville,  to  overwhelm  the  sup- 
posed inferiour  force  at  that  point,  to  free  our  own  oommunica> 
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tiooB,  and  to  move  upon  those  of  the  enemy,  intercepting  him 
from  LouiBville,  and  thus  fighting  him  in  detail.  These  views 
did  not  seem  to  impress  Gcii.  Bragg.  Wlien  similar  views  were 
urged  by  Gen.  Polk,  Gen.  Bragg  enunciated  the  novel  proposi- 
tion tliat,  "  as  tlie  enemy  are  divided,  we  can  afford  to  divide, 
too,"'  To  tlu;  written  cumtuuiiicjitions  of  (tcii.  Ilardee,  supported 
by  tiic  opinion  of  Gou.  Cheatham,  suhsequently  received,  no 
more  attention  was  paid  ;  Ijut  Gen.  Rrai^^'  made  the  singuhir 
dispooitiun  of  sending  OiieatLam'tj  division  otdj  of  Pulk'a  wing 
to  reinforce  Hardee,  of  ordering  Wither'a  division  of  the  same 
wing  in  the  direction  of  Salvisa,  and  of  sending  Kirby  Smith 
with  his  artnj,  and  Marshall  with  his  division,  back  respectively 
towards  Yersailles  and  Lexington.  Thus  an  army  which  had 
been  concentrated  for  action  had,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  been  scat- 
tered to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  in  spite  of  the  respect- 
ful remonstrances  of  every  general  officer  who  came  in  contact 
with  the  CommandinsT  General. 

The  hattle  of  Perry  ville  was  a  Confederate  success,  without 
decisive  results.  After  the  retreat  from  Kentuckv,  which  followed, 
Gen.  Biickner  relinquished  the  command  of  his  division  in  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi,  thenceforth  known  as  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  Cleburne,  on  whom  it  subsequentlj  coiifcrred  imperish« 
able  renown ;  and  having  received  orders  to  repair  to  Mobile,  he 
assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gul^  then  threatened 
with  an  attack.  In  December,  1862,  he  found  Mobile  almost  an 
open  town,  with  a  garnson  of  about  four  thousand  men.  He  pn> 
jected  the  syitem  of  defensive  works  which  made  it  so  formidable; 
he  strengthened  the  river  works,  and  was  rapidly  urging  to  com- 
pletion the  land  defences,  when,  in  May,  1863,  he  received  orders 
to  repair  to  Knoxvilte,  and  take  command  of  the  Department  of 
East  Tennessee.  This  department  was  then  in  a  very  disorganized 
condition,  and  the  division  of  political  sentiment  of  its  people 
made  the  position  of  Gqu.  Buckner  one  of  peculiar  embarrassment 
and  trouble.  lie  gave  a  rare  and  valuable  example  of  modera- 
tion ;  he  established  a  complete  toleration  of  opinion ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  view  of  any  citizen  on  political  questions,  he  was 
free  from  molestation,  as  long  as  he  did  not  actively  oppose  the 
existing  government.  It  was  a  wise  and  salutary  practice,  and 
characteristic  of  Gen.  Buckner,  whose  even  and  just  temper 
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always  deplored  the  passions  of  party,  and  was  indisposed  to  any* 
thing  like  tlie  revenge  or  rancour  of  a  victorions  faction. 

From  East  Tennessee  he  joined  Qen.  Bragg's  army  near  Chat- 
tanooga, and  having,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized  Burnside's 
force?,  contributed  a  most  important  element  of  success  to  the  cam- 
paign wliicli  enlmiiuited  ;it  Cliiekarnauga.  Bat  here  again  a  great 
opportiinilv  was  spoiled  by  diverse  euunsels.  The  victory  obtained 
over  the  eaeiiij  was  eouaidered  so  complete  that  Longstreet,  Polk, 
Hill,  Buckner,  and  others,  counselled  an  immediate  advance  across 
the  Tennessee  Biver,  by  a  ford  six  miles  above  Chattanooga.  This 
was  at  one  time  determined  on ;  bnt  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
army,  the  different  columns  were  directed  upon  Chattanooga,  and 
the  army  sat  down  before  that  place,  to  invest  a  fortress  on  the  only 
side  from  which  supplies  could  not  be  drawn,  even  though  the 
garrison  might  have  had  free  access  to  the  surrounding  country. 
The  delav  before  Chattanooga  threatened  to  be  so  fatal  to  the  Con- 
federate cause,  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  armv  could  not 
refrain  from  respectful  [protests  against  the  inaction  of  the  Com- 
manding (Tcncral.  Thcijc  diirerenees  induced  a  visit  of  President 
Davis  to  Chattanooga.  He  maintained  Gen.  Bragg  in  ctjmmand. 
The  latter  continued  the  partial  investment  of  Chattanooga,  and 
reorganized  the  army  in  the  presence  of  a  superionr  enemy.  This 
reorganization,  as  was  predicted,  resulted  disastrously.  The  prin- 
ciple which  seemed  the  basis  of  the  new  organization  was  to  assign 
troops  to  commanders  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  by  whom 
they  were  not  known;  thus  destroying  the  confidence  between 
commanders  nnd  troops  so  essentisd  to  efficiency.  During  this 
partial  invp5?tment,  the  Confederate  army,  already  inferiour  in 
strength  to  that  of  the  enemy,  wjis  further  weakened  by  detailing 
Longfctreet  against  Knoxville.  It  was  popularly  thought  that 
Longstreet  favoured  this  movement.  He  was,  in  fact,  ojtposed  to 
it,  as  were  Buckner  and  imtsl  of  tlie  senior  ofticers  of  the  army. 
In  a  letter  to  Gen.  Buckner,  written  at  the  beginning  of  this 
movement)  Gren.  Longstreet  sufficiently  gave  his  views  when  he 
stated  that  he  was  leaving  with  a  force  not  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  success,  yet  large  enough  to  imperil  the  main  body  of 
the  army  before  Chattanooga.  The  result  at  Missionary  Bidge 
juetitied  the  criticism. 

Qen.  Buckner  was  detained  by  sickness  from  the  command  of 
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!iis  division  in  Longstreet's  expedition."  On  rejoining  the  armj 
in  East  Tennessee,  he  assigned  to  the  command  of  Hood's 
old  division  ;  hut  when  the  campaign  of  1864  opened,  and  Long- 
Btrect  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  Gen.  Buckner  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen,  E.  Kirby  Smitli,  on  the  application  of  tliat  com- 
mander,  Rupportcd  by  the  wislics  of  tlie  Cont'iessional  delegates 
from  the  Trans-Mississippi.  On  hia  arrival  at  JSlireveport,  lie  was 
assigned  to  tlie  command  of  the  District  of  Louisiana,  to  sncceed 
Lieut.-Gren.  Taylor,  who  was  ordered  to  command  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  He  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  Lientenant-Oenend.  As  such,  in  addition  to  his  geographical 
command,  he  commanded  a  corps  of  the  Trans^Mississippi  armj, 
composed  of  one  Louisiana  division  of  infantry,  one  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  one  from  Missouri,  ^nd  a  cavalry  command  composed 
of  MisBonri,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Loni(?iana  troops. 

There  were  bnt  few  active  operations  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
after  the  spj'ing  campaign  ot  is(j4.  Gen.  Price's  invasion  of 
Hissonri  had  sumo  design  as  an  aid  to  Hood's  nnivementa  iu 
Georgia,  but  fell  below  expectation,  and  accomplished  no  impor- 
tant results.  The  surrender  of  Gens.  Lee  and  Johnston  left  the 
TranS'Mississippi  Department  without  any  steady  prospect  of 
prolongation  of  the  struggle,  and  the  convention  for  a  surrender 
was  negotiated  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Buckner  and  Maj.-Gen.  Price,  with 
Maj.-Gen.  Ganby,  of  the  United  States  Afmy.  By  the  terms  of 
surrender,  Gen.  Buckner  was  not  permitted  to  return  at  once  to 
his  home  in  Kentucky.  lie  accord i ugly  remained  in  New 
Orleans,  where  accident  had  tlirown  him.  Jlaving  saved  noth- 
ing from  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  he  eonglit,  without  ]'e])ining 
over  the  past,  to  earn  a  suit]joi't  by  ap])lying  hime-elf  at  once  to 
the  changed  condition  of  the  country.  The  sword  having  failed 
liim  he  took  up  tlie  pen,  and  is  a  constant  contributor  to  one  of 
the  duly  newspapers  in  New  Orleans.  His  attention  to  commer- 
cial pursuits  had  secnred  tlie  confidence  of  the  bnsinese  men  of 
New  Orleans  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  selected,  in  1866,  as 
the  President  of  an  insurance  company,  made  up  by  many  of  tho 
principal  merchants  of  the  city.  This  position  he  now  holds. 

In  the  character  of  Gen.  Bnckner  there  is  a  peculiar  trait, 
besides  his  good  qualities  ae  a  commander.  It  is  a  severe  con- 
scientiousness, a  high  moral  courage,  that  never  would  bend 
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eitter  to  a  consideration  of  expediency  or  a  com mancJ  of  atitlioritj. 
We  have  noticed  an  evidence  of  this  disposition  when  he  declined 
to  take  up  arms  on  the  hypothesis  of  Kentucky's  neutrahty.  It 
was  Ftrijngly  ilhistrated  by  an  incident  of  the  campaign  in  Ken- 
tucky. Previous  to  that  period  several  summary  executions  had 
taken  place  in  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  under  colour  of  the 
sentence  of  what  were  called  "  military  commissions.''  Gren. 
Bttckner  received,  at  Sparta,  an  order  to  execnte  two  soldiers  of 
his  command,  who  bad  been  condemned  by  such  an  ill^al  tri- 
bunal. He  declined  compliance  with  the  order,  for  the  reasons, 
that  no  such  tribunal  was  known  to  our  laws;  that  the  mock 
trial  of  the  parties,  therefore,  had  no  legal  effect ;  that  the  order 
of  the  commander  was  conscqnently  arbitrary  and  unlawful ; 
that  to  obey  it  would  be  to  commit  murder ;  and  that  as  he  had 
taken  u])  arms  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  usurped 
authority,  he  could  not  consistently  sustain  such  an  usurpation 
over  constitutional  rights.  Upon  this  remonstrance,  the  Com- 
manding General  reconsidered  his  action,  reprieved  the  soldiers, 
and  ceased  the  practice  of  snmmarj  execations,  except  when 
adjudged  by  conrts-martial — ^the  only  legal  tribunals  established 
for  the  trial  of  military  offenders. 
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CHAPTER  LXXin. 

FHodly  reoord  of  the  FkiydB^  AdTentnreB  of  G«oig»  Eog«ra  Glailce.— Jolm  Fkfyd,  tbe 
elder.— His  seryices  as  Governor  of  Virginia. — Early  Ufd  of  young  Floy  i  — A 
plnntpr  in  ArknnsaB. — ^Hi?  politiral  career  in  Yirgiu'a. — A  momber  of  rrofideut 
Uuchanan's  Cabinet. — His  political  views  and  aerricea  in  the  Cabinet. — Pwvatb 
DuBT  or  BmKBVASt  Fcom— ExtnotdiuMy  statoment  of  Preaident  Bacbaniui, 
juatiiying  the  seoesskm  of  the  Southern  States,  in  a  certain  event — Private  views 
of  Washington  politicians. — How  Secretary  Floyd  came  to  reoiprn  his  position  in 
the  Cabinet — Clamour  and  recriminations  of  the  Republican  party. — Floyd  ap- 
pointed ft  BrigadieiT'Oeiieral  In  the  Couftderate  States  aervlce.— His  oamiMlgii  in 
Western  Virginia. — Battles  of  Fort  Donelaoo.~He  Is  relieved  from  corornaTnl — 
Appointed  by  Virginia  a  Major-Gcncrd  of  State  troops. — Operations  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Big  Sandy.— Bia  deaUu— A  great  and  geoerous  character  assailed 
hy  partiaau  inflnenoea. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  bat  a  alight  military  reooid  in 
tbc  war.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  politicians  of 
the  Soatfa,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  diaracters  of  Yirginia. 

Hi.s  family  record  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  public  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  is  intensely  interestinj?.  The  Floyds 
were  of  Welsh  extraction.  The  ancestor  of  the  name  in  Aincrica 
settled  on  the  eastern  shore  in  Virginia.  The  familv  soon  di- 
vided  into  three  brancheis;  one  of  them  remaining  in  Virginia; 
another  established  himself  in  Kew  York ;  and  the  third  emigrat- 
ing to  Georgia.  The  Virginia  stirpe  moved  up  into  the  interiour 
countiy,  now  Amherst  county  of  that  State.  There  the  head  of 
the  &mi]j  intermarried  with  a  half-breed  Indian  girl.  Shortly 
before  the  era  of  the  Bevolution,  a  young  and  enterprising  de* 
scendant  of  this  union,  John  Floyd,  proceeded  still  further  west- 
ward, and  became  the  assistant  of  a  notable  surveyor,  William 
Preston,  in  what  is  now  Montgomery  county,  Yirginia.  This  lat- 
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ter  was  the  nephew  of  James  Patton,  nn  emigrant  from  the  north 
of  Troland,  a  retired  captain  of  the  T>riTi<h  navy,  after  the  treaty 
of  Utreclit,  who  had  come  to  America,  bearing  ns  a  reward  for 
approved  services,  grants  or  patents  from  the  crown  for  indefinite 
acres  of  the  i-oyal  landrt.  Tliese  tlie  nephew,  William  Preston, 
assisted  by  young  Floyd,  foutjd  abundant  occupatiuri  in  locating 
npon  the  richest  soile  of  Southwest  Virginia;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly the  same  object  that  soon  took  the  latter  to  a  more  distant 
field  of  labour. 

The  search  for  good  lands  and  a  taste  for  adventnre,  after  a 
few  years,  had  identified  young  Floyd  with  Kentucky;  where^ 
Washington- like,  he  surveyed  and  located  lands,  industriously^ 
for  several  years.   We  soon  find  him  in  intimate  companionship 

there  with  Daniel  Boone,  tlie  pioneer.  The  histories  of  that 
young  State,  and  the  records  of  the  family,  ninke  him  one  of  the 
party  that  rescued  Boone's  dano;]iter3  from  the  Iiidianp,  wlio  had 
kidnapped  them  while  tishing  alone  and  unprotected.  AVe  find 
John  i  ioyd's  name  among  those  of  the  first  bench  of  justices  of 
the  pea(»  that  were  commissioned  for  the  county  of  Kentucky 
by  the  Virginia  Executive.  John  Fioyd  also  became  intimately 
associated  with  Qen.  Geoi^  Rogers  Clarke,  who  commanded 
troops  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  on  the  Ohio  waters ;  and  who, 
at  the  head  of  these  troops,  subsequently  conquered  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  from  the  British  crown,  the  territoiy 
between  the  Ohio  Biver  and  the  great  lakes,  called  the  North- 
western Territory ;  a  splendid  domain,  which  A''irginia  ceded  to  the 
Union.  What  command  Floyd  held  rindor  Clarke  is  not  known ; 
but  he  was  with  that  ])atriot  when  he  rejected  the  title  ol'  nobility 
protievcd  liim  in  the  name  of  the  British  kiuir,  to  secure  his 
fidelity  to  the  crown  at  the  beginning  of  the  iievolutiun.* 

*  Gen.  Clarke  sspdntalorge  private  fortune  in  maintaining  Ua  Yilginia  ftfoif  oa 
the  waters  of  tli-;  Ohio,  during,  and  stihoequf^ntly  to  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  IIo 
was  never  reimbursed,  aad  lired  and  died  in  straitened  drcumstaiK^a.  After 
many  Tears,  Yifgmia  ceded  the  territoiy,  tbas  ctieaply  aoqnired,  to  the  Unioii,  and 
voted  (Sarke  a  SWOid;  whicli,  when  taken  to  him,  he  ran  into  the  ground  and  broke : 
Temnrkini?  that  she  shouH  first  pay  her  debt?,  and  beptow  eomplimenla  ailerwards 
Wiien  the  graudsou  oi  hia  compauiou  in  arms,  John  B.  Moyd,  becme  Secretaiy  of 
War  at  Washington,  he  oaoaed  a  portrait  of  Qen.  Qea  Bogors  Olarke  to  be  aoctt> 
ratclj  carird  from  000  in  his  fiunUy  poaaesflioD,  and  placed  In  the  War  Office  at 
WaabiugtoB. 
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The  war  of  1775|  and  a  tender  attraction,  brought  Floyd  back 
from  Kentncky  to  Smithfield,  the  Fatten  homestead,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Southwest  Virginia.  The  attraction  was  a  yonng 
lady,  a  cousin  of  William  Preston,  and  a  niece  of  James  Patton, 

named  Buchanan.  About  the  time  of  his  return,  a  messenger 
came  to  hitn  from  Mr.  Cabon,  in  the  Rowland?,  who  owned  ship- 
ping, lie  was  invited  to  join  Wiili;iiii  Riidt'ord,  of  Tiiclunond, 
and  others  more  competent  tlvaii  either  to  man  aire  sea-craft,  in  a 
maritiine  expedition  which  the  Tories  denounced  as  piratical,  but 
"wliich  the  Whigs  cailed  privateering;  and  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. The  adventure  was  both  brief  and  Inckless ;  for  the  two 
captured  young  rebels  soon  found  themselves  inclosed  in  an  Eng- 
li  prison — ^tradition  says,  in  the  tower  of  London — as  prisoners 
of  war.  After  a  tedious  incarceration,  they  made  their  escape, 
through  the  favour  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  a  domestic  in  the 
Tower,  and  managed  to  reach  Paris,  where,  through  the  solicitar 
tions  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  colonial  agent,  they  obtained  money 
from  Marie  Antoinette,  with  which  to  return  to  Amenca,  whorp 
Floyd  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  tlie  marriage  of  tlie  Buchanan 
maiden  to  another  lover  and  to  secure  tlie  ])rize  for  himself.  He 
soon  went  Lack  to  Kentucky,  where  he  engaged  actively  in  the  wars 
against  the  Indians  which  were  incident  to  the  iievolutiou,  and 
was  finally  killed  by  the  Indians  near  Louisville,  leaving  two  sons, 
George  Bogers  Clarke  Floyd,  who  remained  in  Kentucky,  and 
John  Floyd,  who  came  to  Yirginia.  The  mother  of  the  two  boys 
afterwards  married  James  Breckenridge  of  Kentncky ;  and  from 
this  latter  union  a  portion  of  the  Breckenridges  of  that  State,  and 
other  familiar  names  in  Kentnckian  history,  have  descended. 

The  second  John  Floyd,  having  returned  permanency  to  Vir- 
ginia, married  Letitia  Preston,  dansrhter  of  William  Preston,  the 
surveyor,  a  lady  widely  noted  fur  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts 
and  attainments,  lie  was  by  profession  a  physiciaTi,  and  was 
highly  and  widely  esteemed  in  that  character.  But  he  soon  be- 
came prominent  in  politics,  and  was  for  a  long  tiuie  a  represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Southwestern  Virginia.  He  signalized 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  occupation  of  our  possessions  beyond 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  the  title  of  the  United  States  was  not 
yet  indisputably  settled.  He  was  regarded  as  an  enthusiast  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  personal  popularity  with 
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members,  and  not  to  their  appreciation  of  his  apparently  extrava- 
gant v'lew  i^,  that  Congress  sanctioned  the  measnree  taken  at  big 
instigation  in  Mouroe's  administration  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  our  title  to  what  is  now  Oregon  and  Washington  Territo- 
ries;— measures  which  secured,  in  a  modern  controversy  with 
Great  Britain,  our  claim  to  that  vahiable  domain.  Dr.  Floyd  was 
a  zealor.s  advocate  of  Jackson's  election  to  the  Presidency  ;  who, 
after  his  inani^uration,  tenderecl  him  the  otRce  of  Governor  ot"  the 
Territory  on  the  Pacific  iii  acknowledgment  of  the  uervices  he 
had  rendered  in  that  behalf.  The  appointment  was  declined; 
and  soon  after  Dr.,  or  rather  Gen.,  Floyd  became  Governor  of 
Virginia,  in  1829,  and  was  the  last  Governor  of  that  State  under 
its  first  constitution.  He  was  also,  in  1831,  unanimously  elected 
the  first  Governor  under  the  constitution  formed  by  the  State 
Convention  which  met  in  1829.  During  the  latter  term  of  ser- 
vice the  nullification  movement  had  its  career  in  South  Carolina ; 
and  Governor  Floyd  so  far  sympathized  with  it,  that  he  gave 
public  notice  of  his  determination  not  to  permit  the  employment 
of  Federal  forces  against  the  refractory  State  without  resistance 
from  YirgiTiia.  lie  received  the  compliment  of  the  electoral  voto 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  Presidency  in  1^33,  and  died  in  private 
life  a  few  years  afterwards. 

John  Buchanan  Floyd,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Gen.  John  Floyd  and  of  Letitia  Preston,  and  the 
grandson  of  John  Floyd,  the  companion  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
George  Sogers  Clarke  in  Kentucky,  and  of  Jane  Buchanan,  the 
Scotch-Irish  maiden,  who  was  of  the  same  family  of  the  Buchan- 
ans of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  at  Smithfield,  the  Patton  and 
Preston  seat  in  Montgomery  county,  Tirginia,  on  the  1st  day 
of  June,  He  ppent  much  of  his  youth  in  handlins:  the 

axe,  the  ploui:;h,  and  the  rifle,  in  a  country  then  thinly  populated 
and  aliouiidinpj  in  forest  and  game.  He  £?row  up  an  athlete  and 
a  model  of  manly  comeliness.  Though  his  early  education  was 
not  thorough,  be  wdn  reared  in  companionsliip  with  intelligence 
and  literary  cultivation,  and  enjoyed  throughout  youth  the  then, 
in  that  country,  rare  advantages  of  an  ample  and  well-selected 
library.  The  society  of  his  remarkably  intellectual  mother,  and 
of  so  bold-thinking,  experienced  and  practical  a  statesman  as 
Gen.  Floyd,  gave  grasp  and  elevation  to  his  mind,  and  direction 
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to  kis  life.  lie  finally  went  to  Columbia  CoHep;o,  Sontli  Caro- 
lina, where  he  graduated  ia  1829  with  high  rcpntation  for  intel- 
lectual powers.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  a  favoured  pupil  of 
the  learned  and  scientific  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  then 
President  of  Colnnibia  College.  In  1830  he  was  married  to  hie 
oonsin,  Sally  Buchanan  Preston,  granddanghter  of  the  William 
Preston  before  mentioned,  and  sister  of  Wm.  C.  Preston,  the 
orator  and  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  had  emigrated  to 
that  State  from  Sonth- western  Virginia.  Tlie  mother  of  Miss 
Floyd  was  a  niece  of  Patrick  Henry  and  daughter  of  G^n.  Wm. 
Campholl,  nf  King's  Monntain  fame. 

Young  John  B.  Floyd  settled  in  the  part  of  Yirginia  in  which 
he  had  Itcen  Lorn  and  reared,  and  engai:^od  in  the  protestioii  of 
law.  He  soon  inove<l,  however,  to  Arkansas,  with  tlie  double 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  prufesssiou  and  embarking  extensively  in 
the  business  of  cotton-planting.  The  adventure  proved  disas- 
trous. Atlter  losing  forty  slaves  by  a  malignant  fever,  he  was 
himself  taken  down  with  the  disease,  and  was  prostrate  for  many 
months.  In  the  progress  of  the  fever  he  was  once  thonght  for 
several  hours  to  be  dead.  His  wife  alone  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  trance  to  be  death;  and  under  the  impulse  of  despairing 
affection,  poured  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  into  his  throat,  which 
elicited  faint  signs  of  life.  He  recovered  from  the  fever,  but 
with  a  permanently  shattered  constitution  atid  enfeebled  frame. 
These  events  occurred  hi  1837;  and  they,  with  the  fiiKiricial  cri- 
i^is  which  swept  ovc^r  t)ie  country  in  tliat  year,  made  a  wreck  of 
his  fortune,  and  chang'ed  the  course  of  his  life. 

He  returned  to  Virginia,  commenced  life  anew  at  Abingdon, 
Washington  county,  and  resumed  the  profession  of  law,  which 
he  practised  with  diligence  and  success  nntil  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  from  bis  county  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Yirginia 
in  the  year  1847.  He  immediately  took  a  foremost  rank  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  was  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  what 
was  known  as  the  internal  improvement  party  of  the  Legislature, 
which  demanded  appropriations  from  the  State  treasUfy  in  behalf 
of  railroads  and  other  public  worlds. 

After  serving  a  sinirle  session  in  the  Leijislature,  lie  had  won  so 
higli  a  re|)utation  for  abih'ty,  that,  at  the  bei^iuiiing  of  the  next, 
he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  Governor  of  the 
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Oommonwealth  for  the  term  of  three  years,  which  was  to  com- 
mence on  the  let  of  January,  1849.  As  Governor,  he  waa  ea; 
a§icio  Praeident  of  the  Board  of  Fuhlic  Works  of  the  State ;  his 
services  in  which  latter  capacity  were  conspicuone,  and  had  a 
marked  inflnence  upon  the  industrial  fortunes  of  Yirginia.  His 
messages  as  Governor,  and  reporU  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Worlcs,  were  distinguished  by  extraordinary  ability,  and 
gave  him  high  intellectual  rauk  in  the  State. 

In  politics  he  was  a  State-Rights  Democrat,  and  he  was  placed 
oil  the  Electoral  ticket  of  the  Detnocfatic  party  ia  Virginia  in 
each  ol"  the  three  rresidential  cauipaigUfi  which  occurred  Itetore 
the  election  of  Ml  .  r.ucliauan  in  1850.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  iu  1805,  after  u  vigorous  contest  wi th  the  luiOW-2^0thing 
party,  and  established  a  reputation  for  unsnrpassed  ability  as  a 
debater  at  the  session  of  the  ensuing  winter.  Though  a  subscriber 
to  the  State-Bights  doctrines  of  1789,  be  had  not  a  cordial  synio 
pathy  with  the  men,  in  or  out  of  Yirginia,  who  were  conspicuous 
for  extreme  secession  views.  He  was  generally  found  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  men  in  the  frequent  debates  and  contests  which 
occurred  witliin  the  organization  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Virginia. 

Space  is  rtot  afforded  here  for  any  extensive  display  of 
the  political  career  of  Gov.  Floyd.  It  was  iuiporlant,  well 
known  to  the  coutitry,  and,  at  last,  brought  him  prominently  into 
the  crisis  that  was  pregnant  with  war.  The  conspicuous  aud 
efficient  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Democratic  cause 
in  1856,  and  the  great  popularity  which  he  everywhere  enjoyed, 
marked  him  as  a  fit  selection  from  Yirginia  for  the  cabmet  of 
Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  War  was  accord- 
ingly tendered  him,  which  he  accepted.  In  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  inviting  Gov.  Floyd  into  his  c!al)inet,  he  says: 
"I  need  not  specify  the  principles  on  which  tlie  Administration 
shall  be  conducted,  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  resohitions  of 
tlie  Cincinnati  Convention,  so  ably  enlbrced  by  yourself  through- 
out the  late  Presidential  canvass.** 

The  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  closed  an  epoch  in 
the  career  of  the  American  Uriion.  During  that  period  the 
Abolition  party  consummated  the  eflfortd  which  they  liad  iudus- 
triously  persisted  in  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry,  by  carrying  the 
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national  elections  on  sectional  iasneS)  and  in  secnring  a  sectioDal 
asceodancy  in  tlio  Government  of  the  Union.  The  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  too  conservative  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  Southern  party ;  while  it  cncoiintered  at  every  step  of  its 
career  the  fierce  and  bitter  hostility  of  the  I^orthem.  Unfortu- 
nately the  constitutional  timidity  of  Mr.  "Buchanan,  no  less  than 
his  moderation  as  a  .statosuian,  rG{)elle(i  I'rom  his  support  the 
men  of  ardent  temperament  whom  the  hot  temper  of  the  times 
had  thrust  into  Congress  ;  mo^t  of  tliem  from  the  South,  but 
many  from  the  I^orth.  Tiie  result  was,  that  while  hib  Aduun- 
istration  was  constantly  assaulted,  it  found  no  organization  of 
defenders  in  Congress ;  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  were 
dependant  each  npon  his  personal  influence,  for  snch  vindication 
as  the  violence  of  party  rancour  rendered  constantly  necessary. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  the  writer  to  detail  the  services 
of  Gov.  Floyd  in  Mr.  Btichanarrs  Cabinet,  except  with  reference 
to  the  qnestion  of  secession  and  war.  The  routine  of  his  Admin- 
istration  drew  npon  liim  censnrep,  which  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  discuss,  as  it  is  his  political  attitude  liefore  the  war  which 
claims  our  attention.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  he  wa.s  ono 
of  the  most  influential  momherg  of  the  Cubinet,  and  was  eoufos- 
eedly  one  of  the  most  popular.  He  possessed  the  personal  good- 
will  of  ail  who  came  into  personal  relation  with  him ;  and  his 
conceded  talents  and  prominence  had  constituted  him  a  target 
for  the  shafts  of  the  Opposition.  While  known  to  be  one  of  the 
stannchest  supporters  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  measures,  he  was  yet 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  leading  adhe- 
rents. While  one  of  the  most  decided  and  pronnuneed  repre- 
sentatives of  Southern  opinion,  ho  was  justly  believed  by  the 
Abolition  party  to  be  attached  to  the  Union,  and  incapable, 
wit})out  compulsion,  of  entertaining  sentiments  sinister  to  its 
integrity. 

There  could  be  no  better  index  of  the  real  sentimentis  of  Secre- 
tary Floyd  on  the  subject  of  the  Union  than  is  afforded  at  as  late  a 
date  as  Noveinljer,  1860,  by  a  private  diary  which  he  kept  for  a 
few  days  at  that  period,  and  which  was  never  seen  or  read  by 
other  person  than  himself  for  several  years  after  it  was  written. 
It  was  probably  forgotten  by  himself.  Among  his  private  papers 
examined  after  his  deatlt,  the  fragment  of  a  diary  was  fonnd, 
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written  ill  his  own  hand,  which  is  now  extant,  and  which  ie  here 
copied  entire : 

^^PBIVATB  DIABT  OtF  SSCBETASY  FLOTD. 

WjkSaaBJOs  drr,  Nor.  7,  i860. 
"  I  have  scarcely  taken  a  memorandnm  of  any  erent  which 

has  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  th<«  Administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  my  entry  upon  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
War,  on  tlie  4th  of  March,  1857.  Maoy  transactions  wortliy  of 
note  have  transpired  during  that  time;  but  such  as  particularly 
interested  me  I  have  carefully  laid  up  iu  my  memory,  lor  my 
own  reflection,  and  with  that  I  think  the  usefulness  of  annals 
ceases. 

But  recent  and  daily-occurring  events  are  of  so  much  im- 
portauce,  and  bid  fair  to  be  attended  with  such  momentous  con- 
sequences to  the  country,  that  I  have  determined  to  make  notes 
of  some  incidents  likely  hereafter  to  prove  of  special  interest. 

"  Yesterday,  the  6th  Ifovember,  was  election-day  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The  candidates 
elected  are  Al)raham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal  Tlamlin, 
of  Maine.  These  men  were  iiomiuatcd  and  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  non-slave-holding  States,  wirhout  consultation  or 
reference,  in  any  shape,  to  the  slave-liolding  parts  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Snch  are  the  facilities  of  intercommunication  and  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  that  we  are  already  apprised  at  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  resnlt  of  the  election  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  after  it  was  over. 

In  consequence  of  the  purely  sectional  character  of  the  eleo> 
tion,  and  above  all  from  the  avowed  principles  of  uncompromis* 
ing  hostility  proclaimed  by  the  successful  party  to  SUmery  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  South — the  result  of  this  election  hag  produced, 
even  in  anticipation,  a  profound  sensation.  Information  has 
already  reached  here  that  a  deep  feeling  of  excitement  has  been 
created  at  Cliarleston,  S<uith  (.'arolina. 

"  Tlie  President  wrote  me  a  uot©  this  evening,  alluding  to  a 
rumour  which  reached  the  city,  to  the  effect  that  an  armed  force 
had  attacked  and  carried  the  forte  in  Charleston  harbour.  He 
desired  me  to  visit  him,  which  I  did,  and  assured  him  that  the 
rumour  was  altogether  without  foundation,  and  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  there  was  no  danger  of  such  an  attempt  being  made. 
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"  We  entered  upon  a  general  conyersation  npon  the  subject 

of  disunion^  and  diecusi^  the  probabllltk's  of  it  pretty  fully. 
We  concnrred  in  the  opinion  that  all  liidicattonB  t>ora  the  South 
looked  as  if  disunion  was  inevitable.  He  said  that  whilst  his 
rcaBoii  told  him  there  waa  great  danger,  yet  his  feelings  repelled 
the  conviction  of  his  mind. 

"Judge  Beach,  the  Attorney-Cieticral,  was  present  during,'  a 
part  of  the  conversat'uK),  and  indicated  an  opinion,  that  any 
attempt  at  dibuniou  by  a  State  should  be  put  down  by  all  the 
power  of  the  government 

"  Jfovember  8. — The  majorities  for  Iitncoln  ascertained  to-day 
seem  to  be  far  beyond  any  calculations,  and  indicate  that  the  sen- 
timent  of  the  North  is  oyerwhelming  in  favor  of  the  principles  of 
anti-slavery,  npon  which  Lincoln's  party  is  organized. 

"I  had  a  long  conversation  to-day  with  Gon.  Lane,  the  candi- 
date  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  witli  Mr.  Breckenridge. 
He  was  grave  and  extremely  earnest;  said  that  resistance  to 
the  anti-glavcry  feeling  of  the  North  was  hopeless,  and  that 
notliing  was  left  to  the  South  but  "  resistance  or  dishonour  that 
if  the  South  I'aiUnl  to  act  with  promptness  and  decision  in  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights  slie  woultl  luive  to  make  up  lier  mind  to  give 
up  iirtit  her  honour  and  tlieu  her  slaveB.  lie  thought  disunioa 
inevitable,  and  said  when  the  hour  came  that  his  services 
could  be  useful,  he  would  offer  them  unhesitatingly  to  the  South. 
I  called  to  see  the  President  this  evening,  but  found  him  at  the 
State  Department  engaged  upon  his  message,  and  did  not  see 
him.  Miss  Lane  returned  last  evening  from  Philadelphia,  where 
she  had  been  for  some  time  on  a  visit. 

"Hr.  W.  H.  Trescott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  called  to 
see  me  this  evening,  and  conversed  at  length  upon  the  condition 
of  things  in  South  Carolina,  of  which  State  he  is  a  native,  lie 
expressed  no  soi-t  of  duubt  wlialevcr  ofliis  State  separating  from 
the  Union.  He  bnMig:ht  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Drayton,  the  agent 
of  the  State,  proposing  to  buy  ten  thousand  muskets  for  the  use 
of  tlie  State. 

November  9. — This  has  been  a  busy  and  very  important  day. 
I  had  visits  from  some  of  the  army  officers,  chiefly  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Department.  I  cut  down  some  of  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  looked  carefully  over  them  all.  A  Cabi- 
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net  meeting  was  held  as  nsnal  at  one  o'clock ;  all  the  members 
were  present,  and  the  President  said  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  the  most  important  ever  before  the  Cabniet  since  his  indnc- 
tion  into  otfico.  Tiie  question,  lie  saiii,  to  be  cotisiderofi  and  dis- 
cussed, was  as  to  the  course  the  Adniinistration  sliould  advise 
him  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  threateninir  aspect  of  aiTairs  in 
the  South,  aud  most  particularly  iu  Soutii  Carolina.  After  a  coa- 
siderable  amount  of  desnltory  conversation,  he  asked  the  opinions 
of  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  wliat  should  be  done  or  said 
relative  to  a  suggestion  which  he  threw  out  His  suggestion  was 
that  a  proposition  should  be  made  for  a  general  convention  of 
the  States,  as  provided  for  under  the  constitution,  and  to  propose 
some  plan  of  compromising  the  angry  disputes  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  He  said  if  this  were  done,  and  tub  Nobtb  ob 

NOlff-SLAVEHOT^BTNC^  StATES  8H0TJLT>  REFUSE  IT,  TITR  SoUTH  WOTTLB 
STAND  JUSTLtll  l)  BKFOIiK  THE  WHOLE  WORT.T>  FOR  UKl  USING  LOMGEB 
TO  REMAIN  IN  A  COist'EDEKACY  WHERE  IIEK  lilGHTS  WERE  80  SUAMfi- 

FULLY  VIOLATED.  Ho  Said  he  was  compelled  to  notice  at  length 
the  alarniiug  condition  of  the  country,  aud  that  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  duty. 

Gen.  Cass  spoke  with  earnestness  and  much  feeling  about 
the  impending  crisis — ^admitted  fully  all  the  great  wrongs  and 
outrages  which  had  been  committed  against  the  South  by  North- 
ern fanaticism,  and  deplored  it  But  he  was  emphatic  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  secession  by  any  State  from  the 
Union.  He  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  appeal  for  a  convention, 
but  seemed  to  think  it  might  do  well  enough  to  try  it.  He  spoke 
warmly  in  favour  of  using  force  to  coerce  a  State  that  attempted 
to  secede. 

"Judge  Beach,  the  Attorney  •General,  was  emphatic  in  his 
advocacy  of  coercion,  and  advocated  earnestly  the  i)ropriely  of 
sending  at  once  a  strong  force  into  the  forts  in  Cliailestou  Hai- 
bour,  enough  to  deter  if  possible  the  people  from  any  attempt  at 
disunion.  He  seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of  an  appeal  for  a  general 
convention  of  all  tlie  States. 

^  Gov.  Cobb,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  declared  his  very 
decided  approbation  of  the  proposition,  for  two  reasons— -first, 
that  it  afforded  the  President  a  great  opportunity  for  a  high  and 
statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  agitation,  and  the 
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proper  remedies  to  prevent  it;  secondly,  because,  in  Iifs  jiidg^ 
ment,  the  failure  to  procare  that  redress  which  the  South  would 
be  entitled  to  and  -^mikl  domnnd  (and  tlmt  failure  ho  thought 
certaiii),  would  tend  to  unite  the  entire  Sonth  in  a  decided 
disunion  movement.  lie  thouirlit  disunion  inevitable,  and  under 
present  circninstaneeii,  rnusst  desirable. 

"  Mr.  Holtj  the  rostmaster-General,  thought  the  proposition 
for  the  coDvention  dangerous,  for  the  reason,  that  if  the  call  should 
be  made,  and  it  should  fail  to  procure  redress,  those  States  which 
now  are  opposed  to  secession,  might  find  themselves  inclined, 
from  a  feeling  of  honour,  to  back  the  States  resolving  on  dis- 
union. Without  this  common  demand  and  common  failure, 
he  thought  there  would  be  no  such  danger  of  united  action, 
and  therefore  a  stronger  prospect  of  some  future  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tntenor,  thought  well 
of  tlic  plan  of  calling  tV>r  a  general  convention-  -thi»nght  iiis  State 
(Mi^sisir^ippi)  about  equally  divided  between  the  TTni/m  and  Dis- 
union men.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  force,  and  said  any  show 
of  it  by  the  Government  would  instantly  make  Mississippi  a 
unit  in  favour  of  disunion. 

"  Mr.  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  thought  well  of  the  ap- 
peal for  the  convention — coincided  in  an  opinion  I  had  expressed, 
that  retaliatory  State  measures  would  prove  most  availing  for 
bringing  the  Northern  fanatics  to  their  senses.  I  exprassed  my- 
self decidedly  opposed  to  any  rns!i  movement,  and  against  the 
idea  of  secession  at  this  time.  I  did  so  because  I  think  that  Lin- 
coln's administration  will  fail,  and  he  regarded  as  impotent  for 
good  or  evil,  witliin  four  montlis  after  his  inauguration.  We 
are  to  meet  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 

"November  lOth. — Tlie  day  has  been  gloom j  and  lowering, 
with  a  cold  north-east  rain.  I  dispatched  the  business  of  the 
War-Ofiice.  Gen.  James,  of  Ehode  Island,  and  Capt.  Mayna- 
dier,  of  the  ordnance,  were  with  me  for  some  time  to-day,  talking 
of  the  projectile  for  cannon  invented  by  Gen.  James.  Beceut 
experiments  have  been  made  with  them  in  rifled  cannon,  and  the 
success  seems  to  have  been  complete.  The  shooting  surpasses 
anything  ever  known  before. 

We  had  a  Cabinet  meeting  to-day,  at  which  the  President 
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read  a  veiy  elaborate  document,  prepared  either  as  a  part  of  his 
Message,  or  as  a  proclamation*  It  was  well  written  in  the  main, 

and  met  with  extravagant  commendation  from  Gen.  Cass,  Gov. 
Toucey,  Judge  Beach,  and  Mr.  Holt.  Cobb,  Thompson,  and 
invt^elf  tbuiid  imich  to  differ  from  in  it.  Cobl),  because  it  incul- 
cated Bubinibsion  to  Lincoln's  election,  and  inlimateti  the  use  of 
force  to  coerce  a  eubmission  to  im  rule;  and  because  it  repre- 
hended the  policy  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  Thompson, 
becanse  of  the  doctrine  of  acqniescence,  and  the  hostilitj  to  the 
secession  doctrine.  I  objected  to  it  because  I  think  it  misses 
entirely  the  temper  of  the  Southern  people,  and  attacks  the  trne 
State  rights  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  secession.  I  do  not  see 
what  good  can  come  of  the  paper,  as  prepared,  and  I  do  see  how 
much  mischief  may  flow  from  it 

"  Beach,  Thom}>pon,  and  Cobb  came  over  with  me  from 
Cabinet  and  stayed,  taking  informally  a  family  dinner.  The 
party  was  free  and  connmmicative ;  Toncey  wouhl  not  Btay  for 
dinner.  Mr.  Pickene,  late  Minister  to  Kut^sia,  came  in  after  din- 
ner, with  Mr.  Trescott,  Assistant  Secretary  ot"  Slate,  and  sat  an 
hour,  talking  about  the  distracted  state  of  public  feeling  at 
the  South.  He  seemed  to  think  the  time  had  come  for  decisive 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  South. 

"  November  11th. — spent  an  hour  at  the  President's,  where 
I  met  Thompson,  Bobert  McGkuw,  and  some  others;  we  sat 
around  the  tea-table,  and  discussed  the  disnnion  movements  of 
the  South.   This  seems  to  be  the  absorbing  topic  everywhere. 

"is'ovember  12th. — Dispatched  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Department ;  dined  at  live  o'clock  ;  Mr.  Pickens,  late  Minister 
to  Enssia,  Mr.  Trescott,  Mr.  Secretary  Thompson,  Mr.  McGraw, 
]\rr.  Bi  owne,  editor  of  the  Constitution^  were  of  the  party.  The 
chief  topic  of  discussiou  was,  as  usual,  the  excitemeut  in  tlie 
South.  The  belief  seemed  to  be  that  disunion  was  inevitable ; 
Pickens,  usually  very  cool  and  conservative,  was  excited  and 
warm.  My  own  conservatism  seems  in  these  discussions  to  be 
unusual  and  almost  misplaced. 

November  13th. — ^We  had  a  long  session  of  the  Cabinet 
to-day.  The  President  read  a  good  paper,  suggesting  a  conven- 
tion of  the  States  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  pending  diffi< 
cnlties.   Ho  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  shall  make  it  a  pro* 
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clamatioD,  or  part  of  his  Message.  Stocks  of  every  kind  ai-e 
rapidly  depreciating,  and  fears  are  now  entertained  that  the  banks 
will  suspend  specie  payments.'^ 

Tbcee  minutea  are  too  explicit  to  leave  any  doubt  of  tlie  senti- 
ments of  Secretary  Floyd  on  the  question  of  secession.  In  more 

than  one  public  letter  his  position  was  so  intelligibly  made  known 
tiiat  none  could  misuuderstaud  it.   He  de8ii*ed  the  preservation 

*  This  PrivfitP  Diary  of  Spcrf  tary  Plnyd  hrincrs  np  the  qTicsti'on  of  the  ohjeds  of 
the  war.  It  is  a  queakkui  which  has  siitce  been  enhghteued;  and  the  beneUt  of  these 
now  %ht8  mar  as  weU  be  ghren  here  to  the  reader. 

It  must  be  cooibsRed  that  although  Mr.  Hoyd  bad  a  singula^  acQte  mind,  and 
was  a  head  and  shoulders  above  tbo  Southern  prtlitieiaiis  of  bis"  day,  he  even  fell 
below  a  just  and  txill  conception  of  the  issue  of  tho  war  involved,  and  the  otyect  it 

none  of  tiie  Southern  leaders  comprehended 
the  vital  and  d  otiiiimut  idea  of  the  W«r,  and  obtldned  its  proper  Inspiration— and,  per* 
haps,  least  of  all  Jci!crp.on  Bavi?^  liimstelf.'  With  thorn  it  appears  to  have  been  simply 
a  desire  to  separate  from  the  Washington  Administration — a  blind  instinct  to  gei 
wny  from  the  esdsting  gorenmienti  This  ^w  was  imperfect  and  paltry  enough ; 
according  to  it,  the  war  was  simply  to  determine  a  choice  between  two  governments, 
both  after  the  same  model  (rather  one  a  servile  and  weak  copy  of  tho  other),  and 
these  might  be  logically  reduced  to  a  dedaratiou  of  prelereiu^  between  two  rival 
admmistratioQS,  one  at  Bldunond  and  one  at  Washingpton.  Indeed,  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  object  of  the  war  is  v.Uimately  TeHn!vod  into  tho  mere  personal  ambition 
of  leaders;  and  in  view  of  it  the  charge  would  be  perfectly  just  that  it  liad  been 
brought  on  by  men  who,  no  longer  able  to  rule  in  the  established  routine,  liad  sought 
&  new  qdiere  of  authority  and  a  new  theatre  of  political  aspiration. 

Not  Icps  pnltry.  mid  q^iite  as  popular,  wns  another  idea  of  tlie  war — that  tho  South 
fought  for  its  property  mterest  in  80H»Ued  slavery.  If  this  were  true,  tlien  ibe  war 
was  fhr  the  marlced  benefit  of  a  dass,  and  might  Im  truly  stigmatised  by  the  phrase 
somtimes  applied  by  the  ioogue  of  the  demagogue—"  the  rich  tuau%  qaurel  and  the 
poor  man*8  fijjht."  Indwd,  the  Just  aiul  pIulo?ophical  historian  will  be  compelled  to 
dedare  that  the  Southern  people  fought  for  four  years  one  of  the  most  sauguinuy 
wan  of  modem  times,  without  a  clear  and  Jnst  idea  of  the  objeot  of  the  struggle,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  uncertainty,  the  proper  inspiration  of  tiie  war  was  lost  or 
dim'mished.  It  is  the  distinct  idea  and  dofinit*^  purpose  which  obtain  sncopsg  in  the 
dvil  convulsion ;  and  it  was  thus  tiial  tiie  Aboiitiuu  parly  in  tliu  Korlh,  ubtuiuiug  a 
deur  premise  in  the  argument,  and  adyandng  with  irrefragable  logic  on  a  series  of 
measures,  ultiaiately  obtained  control  at  Wsshingtoo,  and  ascended  to  power  tbroogh 
the  commotions  of  the  war. 

It  has  remained  for  the  sequel  of  the  war  to  reveal  deaify  its  objed;,  and  to 
ex^ain  the  cause  ibr  wUdi  the  Souih  ibughi  That  cause  now  appears  to  tie  plainly 
enough  the  great  cnnse  of  the  white  man's  civilization  on  this  continent,  "tho 
white  man'e  government "  in  America^  agaioat  Mongrclista  and  idl  its  attendant  curses 
and  coDsequent  erils^  involTing  onr  toAofe  destiny  as  a  people.  This  is  the  gree* 
American  question  now  rimog  above  all  other  disputes,  and  suqiending  every  con- 
sideration of  natioual  welfiure  until  It  is  decided;  whidi  seems  to  kaye  been  uncom* 
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of  the  Union.  He  was  opposed  to  Becession.  He  thonglit  the 
latter  almost  inevitable ;  bat  he  was  in  favour  of  employing  every 
possible  expedient  for  averting  or  postponing  it. 

It  was  known  to  those  who  were  intimate  with  liini,  that  it 
was  by  relnctanr  Pteps  he  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  it  niii:^ht  be 
welly  if  bloodshed  could  be  avoided,  to  let  seceiisiuu  actually  take 

f  rebended  hy  the  South  when  she  Unit  appealed  to  anna,  and  to  have  been  but  a 
most  fanperfeot  apparition  in  ^  early  political  hiatoiy  of  the  countrjf.  We  ean  now 

pee  that  the  dipni??ion  nf  tlv  sm-rallcd  ^^arrry  question  m  the  South  wl'i'ch  preceded 
tbfi  war,  was  a  dim  auU  pur  lial  oae,  and  that  the  great  mistake  was  committod  is 
aUowing  the  Abolitiou  party  to  asaume  too  freel^^what  waa  then  regarded  as  a 
mere  dogma  of  ouriona  philosophy — rtatiir.il  equiUUy  of  raeta.  Instead  of  this 
beiup,  as  many  former  pnlitifians  of  t5j«  Smitli  supnf>«if>d,  n  mf»rp  ppetmlfjtivo  rpfina- 
men%  which  they  migtu  indulge  without  endangering  the  main  argument  for 
"  slaTOiy,"  it  stands  tohday,  the  one  clear  aaaumption  from  yMch  the  Abolitioniats 
hare  drawn,  by  legitimate  oonaequenoea  and  niumpeadiable  logic,  step  by  step,  eveiy 
flrtfde  of  their  creed  and  every  mf»n<»nrp  of  their  policy.  Tlio  South  is  oomiuw  t<» 
understand  thi»  now,  and  to  see  tiie  miHUike  it  commiited  in  not  tSghtiog  Abolition 
on  its  first  premise ;  in  glTing  that  up,  and  then  trying  to  avoid  its  logical  oondn* 
eions.  The  fault  on  tlie  part  of  the  South,  running  through  the  whole  "slavery" 
dt-cusston,  was  that  it  invariably  made  the  controversy  on  subordinate  grounds, 
instead  of  etanding  al  tlie  threshoid  of  the  argument^  on  the  firm  first  principle  that 
aoHMdled  "  slavery  "  was  simply  the  law  of  the  negro'a  Infertority  In  race,  and,  there- 
fore, his  natural  sn<\  beet  cmiflition,  anrl  t!icrcf:irf!  a  proper  ailjuatment  of  the  sooial 
Ot^j  to  deatroy  which  would  he  impious  and  rovolutiooary. 

It  la  easy  enough  now  to  see  tiie  logical  se^uUur  on  the  other  dde.  Once  admit 
that  the  negro  is  only  the  aoloured  man,  that  is,  the  equivalent  of  the  white  man 
wrapped  in  a  blaclv  skin,  jivA  it  fnlln-vrs  that  "slnvery"  was  an  outrnirc  on  h's  order 
of  humanity;  it  follows  that  Abolition  was  a  duty  to  aocxnnplish,  at  all  events;  it 
fbUowB  that,  translated  to  freedom,  tlie  negro  is  to  be  ftiUy  endowed  with  every  right 
and  privilege  of  citijienship;  it  follows  that  having  been  a  victim  of  outrage  in  hia 
former  condition,  he  is  even  to  he  rr  wnrrfefl  hoyond  the  white  eiti/.eu,  and  to  bcoomo 
an  ol^ect  of  peculiar  sympathy  and  solicitude ;  in  fine,  it  foUows  that  hia  distinction 
as  a  "slave"  having  ceased,  all  other  distinctions  are  unjust  and  impossible,  and 
that  once  out  of  bonds,  he  U  entitled  to  the  fhit  panoply  of  citisenahip.  We  may 
deplore  these  conclusions,  but  wo  cannot  resist  thein.  an  lonfr  as  th**y  are  logically 
derived  from  the  premiae  we  admit.  The  Abolition  pany  i8  not  one  whose  mere 
naeoniag  oan  be  attacked ;  it  is  In  its  position  to-day  at  Washington,  one  of  the  most 
fonltlesdy  h)gieal  parties  in  the  political  histocy  of  America;  and  the  only  means  to 
combat  it  is  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  muke  tlie  %ht  at  its  premises, 

And  jicre  we  observe  a  reeurreucu  of  taut  purLiai  and  imperfect  euteruioinent  of 
the  question  at  Issne^  apparent  before  the  war  in  the  diacussion  of  "negro  slaveiy,'' 
by  the  leading  minds  of  Tne  fk»uth.  It  is  the  same  disp  'sition  to  nin  iiito  sec  ondary 
controversies.  There  are  men,  otherwise  intelligent,  iu  the  South,  who,  since  the 
war,  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  vague  idea  that  although  "slavery  is  aboU 
ished,  the  negro  may  be  left  hi  some  nondescript  middle  condition,  short  of  fhll  dti- 
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place ;  for  then,  affairs  having  come  to  a  crbis,  and  both  parties 
to  the  qaarrel  having  realized  the  solemnity  of  the  case,  an  hon> 
onrable  and  permanent  adjnstment  of  the  matters  of  difference 
between  tliem  wonld  be  rendered  more  practicable.  He  did  not 
then  contemplate  the  contingency  that  the  Abolition  party  might 
make  coercive  war  the  means  of  securing  a  party  trinmpli. 

Aliont  the  middle  of  December,  the  Cabinet  of  Mi-.  Buchanan 
had  already  uadergoue  changes.    (Jen.  Caes  had  re&igued ;  so 

zpnship  and  complete  social  equality.  But  there  is  notbing  abort  of  thi? ;  the  logic 
ol'  the  party  that  haa  mad«  the  mgto  free,  forbids  any  tMeA  oooditioa  for  bim ;  and 
it  ]fl  good  logics  inexorable  in  its  denuuds  and  impossitde  to  dispute.  Mther  the 
negro  rnvBt  be  restored  to  his  former  oonditic n  i  k«3  liig  place  in  the  political  and 
soda)  cirelo  of  the  frfe  and  efjiial  cit'zens  of  Republican  Amorioa. 

And  this  is  the  great  single  question,  involving  every  intorest  of  civilizatioo  la 
America,  embracing  the  whole  sociefy,  and  suspending  as  it  were  the  fiiture  life  of 
the  nation— Shall  the  negro  (either  by  the  slow  return  of  the  sense  of  the  oommniiity, 
or  possibly  by  a  reaction  of  political  parties)  be  returned  to  the  former  natural  normal 
oouditiuu  for  which  the  Creator  designed  him,  and  in  wludi  he  lias  been  placed  by  a 
course  of  Dirine  Providence  numing  titfongh  seyeral  centuries^,  that  of  servitude  to 
tho  white  man  (not  slavery);  or  sliall  ve  take  Iiim  into  full  partnc-rsT-ip  L;nd  soclety 
with.  ua,  accept  tite  couolusion  of  Moogrclkov  stod  give  over  the  oouutry  to  iiiter< 
minaUc  disorder  and  inevitable  ruin?  A  great  question  which  the  war  did  not 
dedde— 41  question  whidi,  indeed,  so  fiur  from  dedding,  it  has  simply  eviscerated  and 
espoped— n  qnr  sition  which,  in  30010  senseSi  we  may  hope  it  has  better  developed  for 
the  uxulecstandiog  of  the  people. 

If  so^  it  has  served  a  great  and  good  purpoee.  There  is  this  consolatiaii  fyr  the 
Southern  leaders :  that  although  thej  may  have  acted  from  a  blind  instinct,  or  from 
impprfert  conwptioiis  in  poinpr  to  wnr.  ynt  it  wart  a  oiovement  in  the  ri?ht  direction, 
to  wliich  it  is  not  too  late,  even  now,  to  give  tlie  interpretation  of  the  defence  of 
white  government  and  white  civilisation  on  this  continent.  That  defence  is  not  yet 
terminated ;  the  combat  yet  continues ;  and  so  far  from  the  nation  having  washed 
its  hands  of  the  nopro  question  in  the  blood  of  the  last  war,  it  rmW  <y>miTig  to  the 
full  entertainment  of  it.  The  question  remaioAi  it  may  occupy  years;  it  involves 
every  interest  and  care  of  society;  it  invites  to  new  exorcise  the  strong  and  ingenions 
mind  of  the  South;  and  the  time  may  yet  oome  when  the  sense  of  the  nation,  recoil- 
ing from  the  ncpro,  r*'a<'tinf7  from  the  violent  experiments  of  tlie  party  in  power,  and 
finding  no  possible  recuurs^  but  the  return  of  the  Q^o  to  his  fbrmer  condition,  may 
realise  Ibr  the  Soutti  that  she  has  not  made  all  the  sublime  sacrifloes  of  the  war  in 
vain,  but  has  actually  obtalticJ  through  it  a  real  and  substantial  trh;rnph  nt  the  la.«t, 
which  will  be  mata  Miduriug  in  prop<»tioii  as  it  may  be  Uie  ultimate  end  of  a  con- 
troversy, rather  than  the  unsteady  condnsion  of  a  four  years'  combat  of  arms.  The 
history  of  that  combat  was  hastily  entitled  by  this  writer  '*  The  Lost  CSause."  If  be 
cannot  recall  a  {lesiprmtion  too  rcnflily  taken  for  ronveirrnc.  he  may  put  on  another 
political  work,  the  frame  of  which  is  already  in  his  mind,  the  just  and  happy  title  of 
*  The  Lost  Oause  Eegained.** 
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had  Hr.  Cobb.  It  had  began  to  be  irkeome  either  for  a  man  of 
decided  Northern  or  of  decided  Southern  politics  to  adhere  to  it 
The  Sonthem  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  had  drawn  off  from 
its  support  and  defence.  The  Northern  were  nearly  all  in  oppo- 
sition.  A  few  Northern  Democrats  were  the  only  adherents  that 
it  could  boast.  Bnt  Governor  Fiojd  felt  it  his  dnty  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet,  being  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bnchanan  was  honestly 
iiitoTit  Tipon  proventtnG^  a  state  of  war  between  his  government 
and  the  Soutiiern  States.  Tie  addressed  liimself  with  great 
ast-iduitj  to  the  task  of  repressing  the  dispifsition  manitested  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  forts  and  arsenals  withiu  their 
limits.  There  were  no  troops  available  for  the  protection  of  this 
species  of  property ;  and  if  small  detachments  had  been  distri* 
bated  in  these  places,  the  nnnsnal  proceeding  would  have  been 
.regarded  as  a  menace,  and  would  have  provoked  an  immediate 
capture.  The  administration,  about  this  time,  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Southern  Ck>ngressmen  and  Governors  that 
the  status  quo  should  be  preserved,  and  that  acts  giving  either 
party  a  military  advantage  should  be  mutually  abstained  from 
with  scrupnlons  caro.  The  leading  object  on  either  side  wa?  to 
prevent  eollision.  T!ie  administration  was  not  only  jnfitifialde  in 
enterhig  into  snch  an  eni^agement,  bnt  it  was  bouml  to  do  eonie- 
thing  equivalent.  Both  houses  of  Congress  liad  tlien  raised  com- 
mittees, charged,  as  similar  ones  had  been  iu  1820  and  185i»,  with 
the  daty  of  devising  some  measure  of  settlement;  and  it  would 
have  been  highly  improper  in  the  administration  to  send  troops 
into  the  forts,  or  to  commit  any  other  act  of  war.  Such  an  act 
would  have  been  resisted,  and  war  would  thus  have  been  com- 
menced ;  a  civil  war,  for  avoiding  which  any  act  of  abstinence 
was  excusable. 

A  most  explict  understanding  was  had  between  Governor 
Pickens  and  the  Congressmen  from  South  Carolina  on  one  side, 

and  Secretary  Flovd  and  Hr.  "Rnchanan  on  the  other,  that  no  act 
of  war  should  l)e  committed  bv  either  partv  with  retercuce  to  the 
Ibrts  in  Charleston,  harliour,  while  negotiations  t\>r  a  settlement 
were  going  on.  This  stipulation  was  felt  to  be  the  mure  sacred 
by  Secretary  Flojd,  because  of  his  pci'sonal  relations  of  friendship 
with  Governor  Pickens  and  other  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina, 
whom  he  had  known  from  youth  \  reprinting  as  they  did  a  State 
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to  wbich  he  was  fondly  attached,notwithBtanding  hie  disiocHiiation 
to  the  step  she  had  taken.  What,  therefore,  was  his  surprise  and 
distress  to  Lear,  during  the  pendency  of  this  agreement,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  that  Major  Anderson,  commanding  at  Foit 
Moultrie,  had  in  the  night-time  transferred  his  command  from 
tliat  fortress  to  Fort  Sumter  1  Fort  Monltrie  was  accessible  from 
tlic  7nriin-land,  and  conld  have  been  captured  Jong  before,  but 
for  the  a^'reemcnt  rliat  liad  been  mentioned;  Fort  vSumter  was 
distant  I'roin  llie  maitidand,  and  situated  at  a  couiiiianding  point 
in  the  midst  of  liie  harbour,  from  whicli  it  corjunanUed  the  city 
of  Charleston,  and  mnch  of  the  enrronnding  country.  It  was  a 
stolen  march,  a  military  movement ;  a  step  taken  for  tlie  delib- 
erate  pnrpoee  of  gaining  a  fort  incapable  of  being  captured,  and 
commanding  the  city  which  for  weeks  had  held  Fort  Monltrie  in 
its  power. 

Tlie  breach  of  faith  had  been  palpable;  and  Secretary  Floyd 
believed  that  it  had  been  inspired  from  Washington.  It  only 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Administration  would  make 
itself  a  party  to  tlie  dereliction.  Some  expression  nsed  bv  him- 
self in  an  order  sent  to  Major  Andereon,  was  vouclied  as  having 
authorized  the  step  taken  by  that  *>ffieer.  It  was  therefore  more 
necessary  that  the  ditiavuwal  should  be  explicit,  and  reparation 
complete.  The  South  Carolina  commissioners  insisted  upon 
tlie  withdrawal  of  the  troops  altogether  from  Charleston  hai^- 
bour.  Tlie  ordeal  was  too  severe  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  He 
feared  the  clamour  of  the  North.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
held  on  the  27th  of  December,  Secretary  Floyd  read  the  follow- 
ing  paper : 

"OomrciL  Chajibeh,  Executive  Maxston. 

"Tt  is  evident  now,  from  the  action  of  the  eomtuander  at  Fort 
Monltrie,  that  tlie  solenin  ))h'd;^r(.s  of  this  government  have  been 
vi(jlate<i  by  the  action  of  Alajor  Anderson.  In  ujy  jndgraenl^  but 
one  l  emedy  is  now  left  us  by  which  to  vindicate  our  honour  and 
prevent  civil  war.  It  is  in  vain  now  to  hope  for  confidence  on 
Uie  part  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  any  farther  pledges 
as  to  the  action  of  the  military.  One  remedy  only  is  left,  and 
that  is  to  withdraw  tlie  garrison  from  the  harbour  of  Charleston 
altogether.  I  hope  the  President  will  allow  me  to  make  that 
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order  at  once.  This  order  io  mj  judgment  can  alone  prevent 
bloodshed  and  civil  war. 

"  John  B.  Flotd,  Secretary  of  War. 

*'I}eoember2T,  1860." 

Mr.  Bnclianan's  courage  was  not  eqnal  to  the  occasion.  ITc 
had  pledged  his  I'aitli  ;  and  to  make  good  the  engagement  of  a 
P^ident  of  the  United  States,  he  should  have  been  willing  to 
tear  down  the  forts,  if  necessary.*  A  groat  go\ernuient  can 
afford  to  make  aiiy  material  sacrihce  for  ita  repiitalion. 

Mr.  Buchanan  declined.  He  declined  in  a  petulant  manner. 
There  was  left  bat  one  thing  further  for  Secretary  Floyd  to  do ; 
and  that  was  to  resign.  On  the  8l8t  December,  he  was  notified 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  that  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Floyd's  resignation  upon  a  demand  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Charleston  harboui's,  coupled  with  the  popular  idea  that  he 
had  distributed  public  arms  in  large  numbers  through  the  South, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  secession  movement,  excited  a  fierce 
popnlar  clamonr  against  him  throughont  the  !N'ortli.  TlieEepnl)- 
lican  party  turned  upon  him  with  intense  vindictivencss,  and  it 
was  under  the  intiuence  of  tliis  hue  and  cry  that  a  committee 
raised  in  Cungrcbs  to  inveh-tigale  the  diiiposition  of  some  Indian 
Triibt  Bonds,  made  assaults  upon  his  personal  character  which 
were  refuted  as  far  as  the  evidence  could  go.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  he  deeply  Resented  this  treatment,  and  that  he  was  thus 
led  to  study  more  thoroughly  than  others  the  real  purposes  and 
temper  of  the  party  which  had  secured  the  control  of  government. 
Accordingly,  always  afterwards,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
ceased  not  to  warn  the  South  against  the  fatal  errour  of  believing 
that  the  war  which  was  wantonly  forced  upon  the  conntry  by 
the  LiiK'nln  government  would  be  a  short  one  ;  and  he  published 
it  to  all  who  could  be  made  to  hear,  tliat  secession  could  not  be 

*lCr.  Buchanan  denies  in  his  iKwk  that  he  W4UI  a  pajrtgr  to  this  pte^  Thedenial 

oomes  after  the  mediura  of  it  is  dead.  Rut  the  cirfirusf  anf  rs  nrr  ncjninpt  him.  What 
but  such  tt  pledge,  beUevod  hy  t>he  other  side  to  have  heeu  given,  could  hare  with* 
held  the  South  Oardliniana  from  capturing  Eort  Moultrie  and  its  garriaou?  Tacitly 
to  accept  tiie  benefit  of  a  pledge  given  by  aaotlier,  is  an  implication  in  the  pledge. 
His  denial  oujrht  hnvr-  h"fn  mado  pnblic  at  tho  time  of  the  publication  of  Secretarj 
Floyd's  resignaciou.  Mr.  liuciuuum^a  letter  accepting  the  reugoauoa  neither  makea 
nor  suggests  a  deniaL 
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consnmmated  except  after  a  long,  donbtfnli  saDguinaiy,  and 

exhausting  contest. 

After  leavinof  Washins^ton  and  rctiirnini?  to  his  residence  in 
Virginia,  lie  liad  no  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  polit- 
ical action  of  the  Soiit]i,  by  which  the  ineasnre  of  secession  was 
inaugurated,  and  a  Boiitlieru  Confederacy  organized.  Ho 
remained  in  private  life  nntil  after  the  various  steps  in  the  pro> 
gramme  had  been  fully  and  finally  taken. 

He  was  appointed  a  Brigadiei^General  by  President  Davis,  in 
May,  1861,  and  received  instructions  to  recruit  and  organize  a 
brigade  for  the  Confederate  Army  in  Southweetem  Virginia. 
This  service  he  pertbrmed  by  July ;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of 
orders,  he  proceeded  to  the  region  of  tlie  Kanawha  river.  The 
Federal  authorities  had  sent  a  considerable  army  nndcr  Gen. 
Cox  into  the  Kanawha  valley,  which  had  ])roceeded  \ip  tlie  river 
bv  a  Column  on  each  bank,  cacli  c^lnnni  outninnberiiii^;  the  small 
body  of  Confederate  troops  which  opposed  theui,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Wise.  Gen.  Floyd  inarched  his  brigade  across  the 
Gauley,  a  considerable  northern  tributary  to  the  Kanawha  river ; 
and,  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Angust,  snrprised  and  attacked 
a  Federal  force  at  Cross  Lanes,  which  was  endeavouring  to  get 
into  the  Confederate  rear  by  a  circuit.  He  defeated  and  utterly 
dispersed  the  enemy  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
his  own  loes  being  nothing.  He  remained  beyond  the  Gauley, 
and  took  a  strong  position  in  the  bend  of  tibe  river  at  Camifax 
Ferry.  Here  Gen.  Kosecrans — suddenly  quitting  the  front  of 
Gen,  Lee  near  Cheat  Mountain,  a!id  reinforced  from  the  direction 
of  Weston — fell  upon  him,  by  a  forced  march,  on  tlic  loth  of 
September.  The  force  of  Gen.  Floyd  consisted  of  about  2,500 
infantry,  and  a  com])auy  of  artillery.  The  engagement  was  a 
very  hot  one,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  fcarfuL  Floyd's  position 
was  strong,  and  his  troops  were  protected  by  barricades ;  so  that 
his  own  loss  was  small.  He  had  but  one  man  killed.  His  own 
right  arm  was  shattered  by  a  ball,  while  elevated,  giving  orders 
to  his  men.  The  assault  of  Gen.  Bosecrans  failed.  His  rapid 
march  was  checked.  Floyd  fought  from  3  o^clock  nntil  after 
dark;  and  drew  off  across  the  Ganley,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  in  order  to  put  himself  within  supporting  distance  of  Gen. 
Wise.  Bosecrans  did  not  move  forward  for  several  days,  and 
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Gen.  Lee  had  time  to  place  himself  in  hh  front  on  Sewell  Moim- 
taiii.  The  two  Contedci-ate  Generals,  Floyd  and  Wi>*e,  fell  back 
leisurely  before  the  two  annies  of  iioseeraiis  and  Cox ;  Wise 
halting  at  a  strong  position  on  the  top  of  Seweli;  Floyd  j>roc*,eed- 
iiig  twelve  miles  farther,  to  Meadow  Bluff,  in  the  hope  of 
enticing  the  enemy  to  a  battlei  with  the  difficult  mountain  in  their 
rear. 

At  Sewell,  Gen*  Lee  joined  Generals  Floyd  and  Wise  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army  from  Cheat  Mountain ;  and  Eosecrana  not 
only  relinquished  liis  purpose  of  attacking,  bnt  finally  withdrew 
towards  tlie  mouth  of  the  Gauley.  Gen.  Lee  thereupon  sent  his 
own  forces  to  their  original  theatre  of  action,  and  went  himself 
to  Kichmond  ;  whither  Gen.  "Wise  soon  followed  him  with  a  part 
of  his  command.  Gen.  Floyd,  after  tliat,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
check  an  advance  of  Kosecran?,  on  the  line  on  which  be  was 
posted,  croBaed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Kanawha,  and  took 
position  on  Cotton  lUll,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Gauley,  whence  hia 
guns  commanded  the  road  by  which  Bosecrans  obtained  his  sup* 
plies.  Here  he  maintained  his  position  until  about  the  first  of 
December,  completely  succeeding  in  his  object  of  preventiog  the 
advance  of  an  army  12,000  to  14,000  strong,  with  a  force  of  less 
than  4,000,  until  the  winter  had  set  in.  By  December,  the  con- 
dition  of  the  mountain  roads  conipeUed  his  withdrawal  to  some 
position  nearer  to  his  base  of  supplies,  which  was  Dublin,  in 
Pulaski  County. 

Wliilc  on  hia  march  in  this  direction,  he  received  an  order  to 
transtVr  his  command  to  Bowlini^  Green,  in  Kentucky,  wlierc  he 
was  to  rei)ort  to  Gcu.  A.  S.  Johnston.  Ho  reached  ]>owling 
Green  earlj  in  January,  with  about  2,uO0  tioops,  having  left  a 
portion  of  his  command  for  the  defence  of  Southwestern  Yir> 
ginia.  At  Bowling  Green  he  found  Gen.  Johnston,  with  an 
army  of  about  30,000  men,  successfully  engaged  in  impressing 
Gen.  Bnell,  his  adversary,  with  the  belief  that  the  Confederate 
force  exceeded  his  own.  Gen.  Floyd  wrote  from  Bowling  Green 
to  a  friend  In  the  Congress  at  Kichmond,  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  declared  that  the  war  was  about  to  become  a 
fearful  one  in  its  proportions,  and  in  the  determination  actuating 
both  parties  to  it  ;  that  tlie  Confederacy  Blunild  immediately 
take  the  most  stringent  meac»ures  for  increasing  its  armies ;  that 
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Gen.  A.  S.  Jolinstori  oucrlit  to  be  rcinfurccd  bv  7.">,^'^^  men  t  and 
tlmt  the  European  plan  of  conscription  ought  to  be  at  once  put 
in  force  in  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Seward,  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin,  at  Bichmond,  were  both  aboot  the  same  time  assev* 
erating  that  the  war  wonld  be  over  in  ninety  days. 

Early  in  Febrnary,  1862,  Gen.  Johnston  found  it  no  longer 
practicable  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  his  force  from  his  adver* 
sary.  Moreover,  Gen.  Grant  bo^an  to  bring  forward  a  new  Fed- 
eral army  from  the  direction  of  Cairo.  It  was  therefore  nec^ 
sary  for  Gen.  Johnston  to  retire  from  his  exposed  and  advanced 
position  in  Keii^nfky.  In  order  to  make  good  his  retread  it  was 
necessary  to  bold  Grant  in  check  at  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
TenneRsee  River,  as  lonsr  as  posbible.  Gen.  Buckncr  was 
accordingly  sent  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  Kentucky 
troops.  The  movement  of  Grant  making  the  case  exigent,  he 
afterwards  ordered  Gen.  Floyd,  who  had  then  reached  Clarke- 
Tille,  On  the  Tennessee,  to  go  down  to  Fort  Donelson  and  to  give 
aid  in  holding  that  position  as  long  as  practicable.  Gen.  Bnck- 
ner  had  found  Qen.  Pillow  at  the  fort,  with  a  few  hundred  Ten- 
nessee troops.  Gen.  Floyd's  command,  which  arrived  after  the 
enemy  had  appeared  before  the  place,  swelled  the  aggregate 
force  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  fort  to  about  10,000 
effective  men,  exclusive  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  posted  near 
by,  nnder  Col.  Forest.  There  were  badly  located  earthworks  at 
the  so-called  "  tort,''  mounted  with  heavy  caunoQ)  only  a  few  of 
which  proved  effective  upon  triaL 

The  object  of  the  Confederates  in  holding  the  place  was  to 
stay  the  advance  of  Grant  as  long  as  possible.  Gen.  Floyd  had 
first  been  ordered  to  observe  the  course  of  the  Cnmberland  Biver 
above,  towards  Nashville,  with  a  view  of  planting  batteries  at 
some  point  less  exposed  than  Donelson,  which  might  serve  to 
check  the  progress  of  gunboats.  While  engaged  in  this  recon- 
noissance,  Grant  arrived  at  Donelson.  Gen.  Floyd  reached  the 
beleaguered  fort  at  daybreak,  on  the  13th,  just  as  the  enemy 
commenced  his  attack.  As  ranking  officer,  coming  into  the 
action  idler  it  had  virtually  comraenccii,  ho  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily deferred  much  to  those  wlio  had  been  fur  some  days  on  the 
spot.  The  object  of  the  Confederates  was  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  John&ton  from  Bowling  Green,  and  then  make  good  their  own 
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escape ;  that  of  Grant  was  to  envelop  the  place  with  hie  snperionr 
force,  and  capture  the  whole  of  the  inadequate  little  simy 
defending  it,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Fort  Donelson  was 
only  a  fori  in  name.  It  was  simply  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cninberland  Blver,  at  which  earthworks  had  been  erected 
and  cannon  planted  with  the  single  view  of  resisting  the  upward 
passage  of  gunboats.  The  troops  supporting  these  liatteries  were  in 
the  open  field,  protected  during  the  light  only  by  such  rifle-pits  as 
they  could  form  after  the  fightina^  coirnnenced,  in  tlie  intervals 
between  the  assaults.  Grant  assailed  these  troops  with  an  army 
at  least  four  times  their  number,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent 
his  guni)oat8  up  the  river  against  the  batteries.  The  fighting 
lasted  through  four  days  and  nights  in  seveJ'e  winter  weather  j 
the  Confederate  troops  having  no  time  for  rest  or  sleep.  The 
conflict  was  one  of  the  most  sangainary  and  stubborn  that 
occnrred  during  the  war.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  very  heavy, 
both  in  killed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Grant  was  heavily  reinforced 
during  each  day  of  the  action.  No  reinforcements  were  within 
reach  of  the  Confederates,  and  none  expected  or  hoped  for.  At 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Floyd,  it  had  been  plain  that  the  assailing 
force  was  so  large  as  to  forbid  tlie  hope  of  doing  more  than  to 
extricate  the  Cuiifederate  army  from  the  trap  in  which  it  found 
itself;  and  all  the  tighriiig  that  ensued  was  siniply  an  etl'ort  on 
its  part  to  cut  it^  way  out.  Tlie  battle  began  early  on  the  l.'>th. 
liy  the  night  of  the  ICth,  il  was  decided  that  the  army  could 
not  be  extricated.  Saving  the  whole  being  impossible,  the 
next  qneslaon  was  as  to  saving  a  part.  G«n.  Floyd's  com- 
mand occupied  the  ground  highest  up  the  river,  and  nearest  the 
point  of  possible  exit ;  that  command  could  be  got  out ;  none  of 
the  rest  could.  It  had  been  taken  from  another  duty  and  sent 
there  to  assist  those  specially  assigned  to  the  task,  in  holding  the 
place.  A  council  of  the  principal  oilicers  was  held  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  destruction  of  life 
attendant  upon  further  effort  at  extrication  would  be  too  great 
to  be  thought  of.  Gen.  Buckner,  commanding  the  Xentncky 
troops,  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  force,  and  who  were  iu 
deep  despondency  at  the  recent  evacuation  of  their  State,  put 
tiie  case  so  strongly  that  no  one  could  gainsay  his  proposition : 
it  was  to  sacrifice  three-fourths,  in  order  to  save  one-fourth.  As 
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to  Gen.  Floyd,  he  says  of  the  affair :  ^  I  felt  that  in  thiB  contin- 
gency, whilst  it  might  be  questioned  whether  I  shonld,  as  com- 
mander of  the  army,  lead  it  to  certain  destmction  in  an  nnavail- 
ing  fight,  yet  I  hdd  a  right  individually  to  determine  that  I  would 
not  BurviTe  a  surrender  there.  To  saHsFy  both  propositions,  I 
Agreed  to  hand  over  the  command  to  Gen.  Buckner,  through 
Gen.  Pillow,  and  to  make  an  effort  for  my  own  extrication  by 
an}'  ami  every  moans  that  might  proBont  themselves  to  me."  He 
succeeded  in  L't^tting  away,  during  the  night,  a  hirge  part  of 
his  own  command,  before  the  terms  of  capitulation  had  been 
made  between  Gen.  Bnckner  and  Gen.  Grant. 

He  reached  Nashville  on  the  18th,  where  Gen.  A.  S.  John* 
ston  placed  him  in  command  of  the  city  during  its  evacuation.* 
He  then  proceeded  to  Murfreesboro,  where  Gen.  Johnston's 
retreating  army  had  its  first  rendezvous.  Thence  he  went  to  Ohat- 
tanooga,  where  he  received  an  order  from  Bichmond,  relieving 
him  of  command. 

The  rapid  and  unexp'ected  success  of  tlie  Federal  armies  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  threw  the  South  into  alarm  ari  1  d<>spond- 
ency.  When  it  became  known  that  Gen.  A.  B.  JohnsKni  liad  for 
months  been  in  command  of  less  tlian  o*),(KK)  men,  great  censure 

*  An  officer  of  the  army,  who  aaaistod  ia  tho  evacuation  of  Nashville,  thiia 
describes  the  admiiaibto  oomduet  and  nuiimer  of  Gen.  Fbydon.  that  occasion,  wiih  au 
inteUlgent  glauoe  at  the  diafacter  of  the  mao : 

"  I  saw  a  ^Toat  deal  of  Gon.  Floyd  while  he  was  eommanclinpr  in  Nnghrille,  and  T" 
waa  remarkably  impressed  by  him.  I  was  required  to  report  to  hhu  almoist  every 
hour  ID  the  twealy-four,  and  he  was  ahnqra  aortooiuled  by  a  crowd  of  ap^icaata  for 
all  aorta  of  fb^oara,  and  oouriera  bringpsg  all  sorts  of  news.  It  was  tmpossiUa  in  the 
Btirte  of  coTtfiision  i;rhiph  prevailed  to  prohlhit  or  rrpilato  this  prp^smp-  find  noifly 
attendance,  or  to  judge,  without  examiuation,  of  what  was  important  to  be  oonaid- 
eied.  Many  natters  whidi  ordinarily  a  geoeffll  oflkOT  wouM 
be  troubled  with,  might  need  attentiOD  and  action  flrom  him  at  such  a  time.  Izaaoi- 
Me  and  impetuous  as  (kn.  Floyd  spempd  to  be  hy  nature — Ii'h  tiprves  iinstninf?,  too, 
by  the  fatigues  of  bo  many  busy  days  and  sleepless  nighta — and  galled  ah  be  mu»t 
have  been  by  the  ooDBtaataDnoyanoes,  he  yet  showed  no  sign  of  impatieDoek  I  saw 
him  give  way  onoe  to  anger,  whicb  waa  then  prorbked  by  the  moat  atupid  and  inso- 
lout  pertinacity  It  was  intorpstinj!'  to  watch  tlio  stnip^lp  whioli  would  eotnetimea 
occur  between  his  naturally  violent  temper  and  tiie  restraint  he  imposed  upon  it. 
His  eye  woold  glow,  his  fiioe  and  his  lips  turn  pale,  and  his  frame  shake  irith  pas. 
sion;  he  would  be  sOent  for  minutes,  as  if  not  daring  to  tmst  himself  to  ypeak,  look- 
ing an  the  while  upon  the  ground,  and  be  would  then  address  the  man,  whose  brusque* 
ness  or  obstinacy  liad  prov(^od  huo,  m  the  mildest  tone  and  manner*  He  was  9vU 
dentiy  endowed  with  nocommoD  nerve,  wlD,  and  judgment" 
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was  ca8t  upon  the  Bichmond  governmcDt.  It  became  neeeseaiy 
to  divert  pablic  attention  to  eome  minor  issue ;  and  those  wlio  felt 
the  popular  censure  most  severely  had  the  address  to  divert  the 
discuBsion  from  the  question  wlio  M'as  responsible  for  not  rein- 
forcing Geu.  Albert  Johnston  with  5n,(iui)  or  75,000  men,  to  the 
quobtion  wlietlier  Gen.  Floyd  was  justifiable  in  bringing  away 
Irom  Fort  Doueldun  a  partuf  \m  cunnnand  after  it  had  become 
impracticable  to  bring  the  whole.  The  great  question  of  states- 
manship and  military  policy  was  forgotten,  for  the  pitifal  quib- 
ble raised  by  a  few  martinets. 

On  being  relieved  from  command,  Qea,  Floyd  retired  to 
Yii^inia,  where  be  remained  inactive  bat  a  short  time.  The 
Legislature  of  that  CommonweaMi,  indignant  at  the  treatment 
lie  had  received,  conferred  upon  him  the  commission  of  Major- 
General,  and  directed  him  to  recruit  and  organize  a  division  of 
troops  from  among  tlie  classes  not  embraced  in  the  Confederate 
conscrijition.  These  classes  were  so  restricted  tliat  tlie  task  was 
not  easily  performed.  By  the  fall,  however,  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  force  of  nearly  2,000  men,  which  lie  moved 
into  the  country  embracing  the  head-waterd  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Biver,  where  he  several  times  surprised  the  troops  of  tlie  enemy 
posted  in  that  quarter,  capturing  and  destroying  their  d^pdts  of 
supplies.  His  exposure  in  this  service,  however,  soon  threw  htm 
into  ill  health,  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  return  home,  to 
occupy  for  many  months  what  was  destined  to  be  a  death^bed. 
His  disorder  finally  took  the  form  of  cancer,  or  rather  scirrhus 
of  the  stomach,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  26th  August,  18C3. 

Such  is  a  brief  memoir  of  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men 
of  the  South,  or  of  his  day.  His  intellect  was  clear,  strong,  and 
practical.  His  forecast  of  political  events  was  unerring.  His 
power  over  the  nuudsi  of  men  when  present  before  liim,  whether 
singly  or  collectively,  was  magical.  He  was  always  saeceaefhl 
with  the  people  when  he  went  before  or  among  them ;  he  paid 
no  court  to  politicians,  who  were  for  the  most  part  his  bitter 
assailants.  He  was  ever  loyal  in  his  personal  attachments;  he 
was  fearless  and  defiant  of  his  enemies.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
enlisting  the  devoted  affection  of  tliose  who  knew  him  ;  he  was 
much  misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not  He  was  often 
assiuled  by  good  men  who  were  strangers  to  his  real  character ; 
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but  from  among  those  who  knew  him  well,  iume  ever  turned 
upon  liim  but  the  mean  and  ialse.  lie  was  pecidiarlj'  the  iVieuU 
of  joung  men,  encouragin  gthem  to  manlj  exertion  and  in  bon- 
ourable  ambition.  He  sympathized  with  the  worthy  poor,  was 
fond  of  conversing  with  them,  and  gave  to  hundreds  a  help,  of 
which  the  world  knew  nothing.  His  heart  was  full  of  kindly 
ajSeedoQS ;  he  sought  out  children  wherever  he  came,  and  these 
instinctively  hung  upon  and  loved  him.  His  habits  were  frugal, 
and  free  from  all  extravagance.  Throughout  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life,  his  circnmstances  were  straitened  ;  and, 
after  passing  thrKU^^h  many  public  trusts,  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 
a  poor  man.  His  temperance,  both  in  meat  and  driuk,  bordered 
upon  abstemiousness;  lie  eschewed  betting  and  gauibling,  which 
he  held  in  repugnance  ;  he  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  religions 
worship;  and  he  died  a  respected  member  of  the  Hethodist 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  enjoying,  m  extremia,  the  affectionate  minis- 
trations and  devoted  attachment  of  his  minister,  who  left  the 
army  and  came  far  to  render  these  grateful  offices.  This  is  the 
great  and  generous  character  which  partisan  rancour  and  sec- 
tional misconceptions  have  pictured  as  a  monster  in  treason  and 
various  criminality. 
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Els  military  lifo  before  the  War  of  Iffil.— His  commaiid  in  the  Trans-Mississippi.— 
Or^ed  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. — At  Shtlok — His  viewa  aad  advios  ia 
Hm  Kentucky  OampaigQ.— FirofnotedtOftlJeoteDant-Qeiierd.— Tbeflr^  day  of 
Ifurfipeeflboro.— Bdnforcementa  wanting  at  a  crttioal  time. — Gen.  Ilardee  aa  an 
onranizer  of  troops. — Religions  incidfiits  of  hig  camp. — lie  Joins  Joiitistori's  army 
in  Missiasippi. — lietum  to  the  Amy  of  Tonne&see. — The  battle  of  Missionary 
BSdge.— Fought  ag«iii8t  the  advioe  of  Oen.  Hardae.— He  takes  oluu^  of  Btagifs 
aaay  at  Daltcn.— Why  he  deoUned  peftnaoent  oommaud  of  it— The  Atianta 
campaign. — Protest  against  the  appointment  of  G€n.  Hood  a«!  Ooramander-in- 
Chief. — UardeeV  d^perate  fight  at  JonesbOfa-^-He  ia  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  DepartiDeiiit  of  South  Carolina,  Qeoi|;ia,  and  Elovida.— Oondition  of  this 
Dejiarbnent  at  the  time  of  Sherman'a  "march  to  the  aea.'*— -The  eraonatton  of 
Savannah. — Campaign  of  tho  Carolina?.— Mardee>  fight  at  Averyaboro.— Battle  of 
BcntoQTiUe. — The  General  loBea  a  young  hod  in  the  last  affair  of  arms. — A  tribute 
from  Arkanaas  troops  to  Gen.  Hardee. — ^Batlmat©  of  his  military  record.— Hia 
Tbrtoesaa  a  aokUerand  a  ottiaen. 

William  JosiirH  Haiidkk  was  born  iu  CaiuJcii  C'lun^y,  Geor- 
gia, in  1815.  lie  obtaiued  his  military  education  botli  at  West 
Point  and  at  tlie  celebj'ated  cavalry  school  of  Saumaur,  in  France. 
He  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  heat  works  on  military  tacticB 
that  had  ever  heen  puhlished ;  and,  np  to  the  period  of  the  war 
between  the  Iforth  and  the  South,  his  military  services  had 
extended  over  more  than  twenty  years.'  He  had  served  in  Florida ; 
he  had  been  stationed  on  the  Western  frontier;  he  had  accompa- 
nied Taylor  across  the  E.io  Grande  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  taken 
part  in  tbe  siege  of  Monterey,  and  in  varions  actions  distin- 
guished iiirnselt'  to  the  gates  of  Mexico.  He  was  twice  brevetted 
"'for  gaUant  and  meritorious  service"  during  this  war,  and  came 
out  of  it  Liputenant-Culunel  by  brevet.  Thereafterj  lie  was  on 
duty  ou  LUC  Xexau  I'roiilier  until        j  iu  1855,  he  was  appointed 
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Major  of  tihe  2d  Cavalrj ;  and  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Commandant  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  West  Point, 
and  tilled  that  office  until  1860.  Upon  being  relieved,  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  aad  was  in  Georgia  at  the  time  of 
the  secesbion  of  tiiat  State. 

He  broiiarht  to  the  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  a 
fruitful  experience,  and  a  name  generally  known  in  niiiiiary 
circles.  He  was  offered  by  Pi'esident  Davis  the  position  of  Adja- 
tantpGeneral  of  the  Army.  This  he  promptly  declined  in  fevour 
of  more  active  service*  The  Provisional  Congress  anthorized 
the  appointment  of  five  general  officers,  and  Hardee  was  one  of 
the  five  upon  whom  it  was  intended  this  rank  should  be  con- 
ferred ;  hnt  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Cooper,  about  this  time,fiUed  oat 
the  number  to  whom  the  appointments  were  eventually  given. 

Hardee  was  first  assigned  to  the  command  of  Fort  Morgan, 
at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay;  but  in  June,  1861,  he  wiis  sent, 
witli  the  Yank  of  Bri;:^adicr-General,  to  take  command  in  Arkan- 
sas, lie  conmienced  his  military  career  with  a  most  brilliant 
design.  When  Gen.  Price  was  in  the  heat  of  his  first  famons 
campaign  in  M.issourij  and  pursuiog  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
at  Oak  Hills,  Gen.  Hardee  was  also  intent  upon  a  movement 
in  that  State,  which  promised  the  most  important  results.  It 
was  to  advance  throngh  Southeastern  Miasoari  from  the  Arkansas 
border,  having  his  base  at  Pocahontas ;  to  unite  at  Frederickton 
with  a  column  under  Pillow,  of  some  6,000  or  8,000  men,  moving 
from  New  Madrid ;  to  take  Ironton,  and  then,  by  flanking  and 
threatening  to  get  between  that  place  and  St.  Louis,  to  compel 
the  evacuation  of  the  latter  city,  or  to  defeat  its  garrison  in  the 
open  field.  This  movement  would  have  cut  off  and  destroyed 
the  defeated  and  routed  army  of  Lyon,  then  in  full  flight  for 
St.  Louis,  and  made  the  Confederates  masters  of  the  situation  in 
Missouri.  But  the  campaign  was  overruled  by  other  ueceBsities^ 
the  flrst  instance  of  that  frequent  disappointment  of  decisive 
operations  in  the  West,  due  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  con- 
cert in  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  various  commanders.  It 
was  considered  at  Richmond  most  important,  at  that  time,  to 
occupy  and  tbrtify  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  situated  on  Ihe  Mis- 
sissippi TJiver,  some  twenty-two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  This  measure,  it  was  thought^  would  protect  the  States 
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lying  along  tho  Mississippi  from  invasion,  by  eiiabliiii:  the  Coti- 
federates  to  hold  tiie  river,  m  it  was  by  the  river  only  rliitt  tlmsio 
States  could  be  conveniently  reached.  Gen.  Pillow's  fon-cB 
were  conse<^uently  ordered  to  that  point*  Finding  that  his 
plans  were  rendered  impossible  of  execution,  on  account  of' 
the  want  of  Gen.  Pillow's  cooperation,  Hardee  returned  to 
Pocahontas,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  and  was  ordered  to  Bowling  Green,  as  soon  as 
that  place  was  occupied* 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Hardee  is  so  constantly  associated 
with  the  Army  of  the  West,  known  at  various  times  as  the  Army 
of  tlie  J!d.is8i8sippi  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  that  to  detail  his 
career  would  be  to  write  the  almost  entire  histury  of  that  army, 
and  consequently  to  repeat  much  that  has  been  narrated  in  other 
jtartH  of  thib  work.  A  mere  enmneratiou  of  his  services  on  the 
difierent  fields  of  the  "West  is  all  that  the  design  of  our  ^ork  will 
admit  here,  or  our  space  afford.  The  story  of  the  two  days  of 
Bhiloh  has  already  been  told.  Here  Gen.  Hardee,  as  division 
commander,  commanded  the  first  line  of  attack;  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  untimely  recall  by  Gen.  Beauregard  of  the  pur- 
suit of  tho  enemy,  the  advance  of  Hardee's  line  was  within  400 
yards  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  the  fugitives,  huddled  under 
the  banks,  were  crowding  on  a  Btcamer  which  was  conveying 
them  across  the  river.  Gen.  Hardee,  necessarily  much  exposed 
in  the  light,  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  had  liis  coat-skirt  torn 
away  l>y  a  caiinori-ball,  and  his  horse  wounded.  In  the  second 
day's  unequal  struggle  against  Bnell's  reinforcements,  the  ground 
was  stubbornly  contested  fur  soine  hours,  and  Hardee  drew  off 
his  command  in  the  evening  to  follow  up  the  army,  as  it  retired 
unpursued  to  Corinth. 

At  Tupelo  Gkn.  Beauregard  was  succeeded  by  Bragg,  who, 
being  in  charge  of  a  territorial  department,  assigned  Hardee  to 
the  command  of  the  army.  This  he  retained  until  the  army 
moved  from  Chattanooga  into  Kentucky,  in  August,  1802.  There 
were  no  active  military  operations  at  this  period,  and  the  duties 
of  Commanding  General  were  restricted  to  those  administrative 
offices  wliich  are  scarcely  less  important  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
army  than  gkilful  handling  in  the  field.  I'or  these  Hardee's 
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thoTOngli  acquamtance  with  the  practical  workings  of  alldepart* 
meots  of  military  adminietration  qaalified  him  to  a  peculiar 
degree. 

In  tho  Kentucky  campaign,  tlio  two  wings  of  Bra2:2:'8  army 
"Were  connnanded  bv  Polk  and  Hardee.  A  cooperative  force 
under  Kirby  Sinitli  had  marched  i'rom  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
through  Cninberhmd  Gap.  After  the  capture  of  Mianfordsville, 
lieutuckj,  Uuell  advanced  from  Nashville  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bragg.  Hardee  was  opposed  to  moying  against  Bnell,  belioT- 
ing  that  he  would  retire  to  Bowling  Qreen,  only  a  few  miles  in 
his  rear,  where  the  works,  whose  strength  Hardee  knew,  from 
having  constructed  them  himself,  would  secure  liis  position. 
But  Hardee,  whose  quick  miUtary  apprehension  estimated  at  its 
first  Tdue  the  advantage  of  fighting  llio  enemy  cut  off  from  his 
base  of  supplies,  and  with  the  prestige  of  the  late  success  on 
tho  side  of  the  Confederate  arms,  and  who  foresaw  the  injurions, 
moral  and  material  effect  of  allowinp::  Buell  to  march  uninolcstcd 
to  the  supplies  and  reiid'orcetrietits  awaiting  him  at  Louisville, 
was  in  favour  of  giving  him  battle  at  bume  point  between  Mura- 
fordsville  and  Louibvilie.  Other  reasons  overbalanced  these  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commanding  General,  and  the  army  moved 
aside  and  gave  Buell  undisputed  passage  to  Louisville.  Gen. 
Hardee  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  retreat  from  Kentucky 
dated  from  this  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  battle  of  Perry  villO)  which  followed,  was  a 
Confederate  success,  so  far  as  beating  one  corps  of  the  enemy 
(McOook's)  was  conce; :  !.  But  the  want  of  forces  to  follow  up 
the  success — ^forces  that  could  have  been  supplied  from  Ilarrods- 
burg,  as  IlaixJee*  had  strongly  advised  in  a  communication  to 
Gen,  Bragg — made  it  a  failure  as  respects  the  general  campaign. 
But  one  of  tho  four  divisions  at  Harrodsburg  was  sent  to  the 
field,  and  the  battle  was  tlie  ])arlial  adoption  of  IlardeiVs  plan, 
when  nothing  but  its  full  adoption  could  assure  the  expected 
results.  It  was  paying  the  price  of  victory  with  no  hope  of  reap* 
ing  its  rewards. 

The  only  question  that  remained  after  this  battle  for  the  Con- 
federate army  was  how  to  get  out  of  Kentucky.  It  was  solved 
successfully;  and  the  month  of  December  found  Bragg^s  army, 
after  having  described  a  circle  of  1,500  miles  in  a  little  over  70 
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days,  aascmbled  at  Murfreeeboro^  Tenneflsee,  to  oppose  Eoee- 
crans,  who  had  Buoceeded  Baell,  and  arrived  with  his  army  at 
Kashville.  On  reaching  Knoxville,  in  coming  ont  of  Eentni^, 
Hardee  liad  been  notified  of  hie  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Lien- 
tenant-General,  along  with  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Polk,  Kirby 
Smith,  Hotmep,  and  Pemberton. 

The  advance  of  KosecratiB  brought  on  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro.  Here  ILirdee  began  the  attack  with  Cleburne's  and 
McCowTi'a  divisions,  surprising  McCook's  corps,  Tnnniiig  over  it^ 
driving  the  Federal  right  teveral  luileB,  aud  doubling  it  back  on 
the  centre.  At  this  critical  time  he  called  for  reinforcements. 
None  were  sent  him.  Polk's  forces  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  and  Breckinridge  was  still  held 
in  reserve  on  the  extreme  right  Later  in  the  day  the  division  of 
the  latter  was  Eent,  bogade  at  a  time,  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
firont  of  Polk.  The  only  result  of  their  gallant  attack  was  heavy 
loss  and  ntter  repulse.  If  the  division  had  been  sent  to  Hardee, 
who  was  completely  in  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  the  victory  most 
have  been  signal.  As  it  was,  Hardee's  troops  had  lost  heavily  and 
were  phyt^ically  exhausted.  Cleburne's  division,  in  eiugle  line  of 
battle,  bad  encountered  at\d  overpowered  five  Buccessive  forma- 
tions of  the  enemy.  McCown's  divitiou  bad  done  eijual  service. 
They  were  now  confronted  by  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy,  formed 
in  a  railroad  cnt,  which  served  as  a  formidable  entrenchment,  and 
were  protected  by  a  park  of  artillery,  which  commanded  their 
open  f^ont  It  would  have  been  folly  to  attack  this  position 
without  fresh  troops,  and  none  were  to  be  bad. 

Thus  ended  the  battle.  Hardee  had  beaten  odds  of  at  least 
three  to  one^  had  captured  over  twenty  pieces  of 'artillery,  several 
thousand  priponeif,  and  arms  and  munitions  in  proportion. 
Nothing  Viut  the  want  of  support  prevented  the  completion  of  a 
victory  which  would  have  been  concltisive  in  its  result e  upon 
the  campaign.  At  the  close  of  the  light,  Hardee  was  in  short 
cannon  range  of  the  Kashviile  pike,  leading  to  the  rear  of  the 
Federal  army. 

Bosecrans  now  sent  his  trains  and  wounded  to  the  rear,  and 
seemed  preparing  to  retreat.  A  disaster,  resulting  from  the 
attack  of  a  division  of  Bragg's  army,  two  days  later,  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  determined  Gen.  Bragg  to  draw  off  his 
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anny.  This  was  done  on  the  8d  Jannarj.  The  enemy  were  too 
much  crippled  to  attempt  ptirsult. 

The  Confederate  army  halted  in  its  march  from  Murfreesboro : 

Polk's  corps  at  SlielbyvHle,  and  Hardee's  at  Tiillahoma,  and 
remained  here  during  the  months  of  JamiarT,  Fcbrnary,  and 
Marcli,  1S63.  "While  liere,  liai-fke,  whose  industry  lialted  at  no 
amount  of  labour,  drilled  and  ii)si>ccted  every  re^iuiciit  of  his 
command.  He  was  probahlytlie  only  Lieutenaiit-General  in  tlie 
service  wlio  pertjouaily  iubpeeted  the  ariiiji  and  accoutrenieuts  of 
every  soldier  of  his  coi'pe.  This  he  did,  with  commendation  for 
the  ^»od  soldier  and  reproof  for  the  careless ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  commlnder  was  acqoainted  with  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  every  soldier  was  a  great  spur  to  soldierly  emulation. 

On  field-days,  ladies  were  frequently  present  in  numbers, 
and  one  of  the  means  taken  by  Hardee  to  reward  good  conduct 
on  the  field,  was  to  call  out  from  each  regiment  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  been  specially  distingiushed  for  gallantry. 
These  were  introduced,  by  name,  to  the  ladies,  with  an  account 
of  the  services  wliich  liad  won  them  di'^tiTiction. 

Al)out  the  last  of  March,  Hardee's  corps,  to  secure  better 
forage  and  encampments,  was  advanced  to  Wartrace  and  Boll 
Budcle,  in  the  direction  of  MwrtVeedboro.  "While  encamped  in 
that  beautiful  region,  the  lamented  Bishop  £lliott,  of  Greorgia, 
made  a  misuonary  visit  to  the  army.  He  camped  and  messed 
with  Hardee,  and  here  began  that  strong  friendship  between  the 
soldier  and  the  churchman,  which  grew  with  each  year  until  the 
death  of  the  latter.  There  was  always  a  strong  religious  senti- 
ment  pervading  the  army,  and  large  numbers  of  soldiers  were 
daily  assembled  under  the  ministration  of  the  Bishop.  The 
place  of  worship  was  usually  in  one  of  those  stately  beech  groves 
that  cover  the  face  of  that  jiart  of  Tennespee,  and  tlie  pulpit  and 
eeats  were  rude  and  rustic  enough  to  he  in  kee[)ing  with  the 
Burroundinga.  The  Bishop  was  ot'  singuharly  cononanding  stat- 
ure and  presence;  his  tliouglits  were  elotiicd  iu  grand,  pure  old 
Englibli,  and  his  words  fell  heedful  on  the  ears  of  the  veterans, 
who  extended  rank  after  rank,  as  far  as  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
could  reach.  Among  the  audience  were  such  men  as  Bishop 
Polk,  Bragg,  Hardee,  Breckinridge,  Cheatham,  and  Cleburne. 

The  retreat  of  G«n.  Bragg  towards  Chattanooga,  and  the 
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6Tent8  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  have  been  snffi- 
ciently  related  on  other  pages  of  this  work.  In  this  battle  Gen. 
Hardee  did  not  participate.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Tickeburg, 
be  received  an  order  from  President  D:u  is  to  proceed  to  Miesifr- 
sippi,  and  report  to  Gen.  Johnston.  D.  H.  Hill  was  promoted 
to  Lieiitenanf-Geueral,  and  assigned  to  his  corps.  'Ko  military 
movemenfs  of  importance  in  MifBiRSippi  followed  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg,  and  Jolmpton's  army  being  too  gmall  for  <:>rg;iniz;ition 
into  army  cerpp,  TTaidee  was  witlnrnt  command.  Unlil  more 
active  service  bliould  offer,  he  volunteered  to  assemble  and  organ- 
ize the  Yicksburg  prisoners,  who  had  been  paroled  and  fur^ 
longhed,  and  who,  sabseqnently  exchanged,  were  at  their  various 
homes,  distribnted  over  several  States. 

After  the  battle  of  Cbickamanga,  certain  matters  growing  ont 
of  the  condact  of  the  battle  caused  injurious  dissensions  between 
the  Commanding  General  and  some  of  his  subordinates,  one  of 
tlic  requite  of  which  was  the  relief  from  duty  with  that  army  of 
Lieut-C^ns.  Polk  and  Hill,  and  an  order  for  the  return  of  Har- 
dee. Accompanying  the  order  was  an  antograpli  letter  fromt!ie 
President  commissioning  Hardee  as  peace-maker  to  the  army, 
and  appealing  to  him  to  exert  himself  to  heal  the  dissensions 
eixisting  in  it. 

Bragg's  army  bad  occupied  Mibsionary  Ridge,  with  its  left 
resting  on  Lookout  Mountain,  with  the  object  of  partially  invest- 
ing Chattanooga  and  cutting  off  Rosecrans'  supplies,  by  com- 
manding  with  artillery  the  river  and  road  communications  to  his 
d^pdts  in  Tennessee.  On  the  24th  Kovember,  1863,  Grant 
attacked  and  carried  Br^^s  left  on  Lookout  Mountain.  With 
the  lo^:s  of  Lookout  Mountain,  there  was  no  longer  an  object  in 
holding  Missionary  Ridge.  If  this  position  could  be  held,  which 
the  loss  of  Lookout  Mountain  had  made  more  than  donhtful,  it 
was  no  longer  practicaltlo  to  curtail  tlie  8up})lie8  of  tlie  enemy; 
and  tlie  most  tliat  could  now  l>e  hoped  for  was  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion until  the  enemy,  bafe  within  Iiis  lines,  and  no  longer  snfrer- 
ing  for  provisions,  could  receive  reinforcements  enough  to  take 
it  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  situation.  Sherman's  army  had 
crossed  tlie  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga,  and  was  now  threat- 
ening the  right  The  force  which  had  captured  Lookout  Moun- 
tain threatened  the  left. 
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Thas,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  l^oTember,  the  Confederate 
army,  weakened  by  tlie  detachment  of  Longstreet,  who  had  been 
Bent  agaiuet  Knoxville,  confronting  an  enemy  reinforced  by 

Slierin all's  army,  discouraged  h\  the  loss  of  Lookont  Monntain, 
with  both  flanks  exposed  and  liable  to  be  turned,  had  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  win  by  risking  a  battle  next  day. 

Gen.  Hardee,  imprepFed  with  the  dangers  of  the  position 
arisinfj  from  \hh  etate  of  tliinsj;-?,  urged  Gen.  Bragg  to  withdraw 
his  army  that  night,  atul  retiiaiiied  at  army  headquarters  nntil  one 
oVdock  A.^r.,  11])  to  wJiich  lioiir  tlie  question  was  being  discussed* 
Geii.  ihagg,  influenced  boujewiiat  by  the  Uifliculty  of  withdraw- 
ing troopfi  and  trains  in  the  few  hours  then  remaining  before  day- 
light, and  sustained  by  Gen.  Breckinridge,  the  other  corps  com- 
mander, decided  to  remain. 

The  next  day  followed  the  great  disaster  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
In  this  action  the  Confederate  right,  under  Hardee,  was  sncoesfr* 
ful,  repulsing  with  great  slaughter  the  attack  of  Shei  man  ;  bat 
meanwhile  the  left  had  been  carried  by  assault  at  several  points, 
and  the  enemy  directing  a  flank  attack  upon  Hardee,  ho  fonnd 
his  position  nntenahle,  hut  yet  maintained  his  ground  long  enough 
to  cover  tlic  line  of  retreat  of  the  army. 

Ofi  arriving  at  Dalton,  Gen.  Bragg  waR  relieved,  at  his  own 
request,  and  ordered  to  turn  over  the  coniiiuiiid  of  llie  army  to 
Hardee.  The  latter  took  charge  of  the  army,  but  declined  its 
permanent  command,  partly  from  an  unjust  diffidence  of  his  own 
abilities,  but  chiefly  from  a  higher  motive.  He  argued  that  the 
army,  disheartened  from  its  late  reverses,  needed  some  new  inspi- 
ration to  restore  its  tone — ^that  the  country  was  gloomy,  and 
required  the  prestige  of  some  well-established  reputation  to  renew 
its  confidence.  Johnston  and  Beauregard  were  both  of  higher 
rank  than  himself,  and  both  now  had  less  important  commands. 
Either  of  tliom  could  prohahly  command  more  of  the  contidence 
of  the  ai  my  and  the  country  than  himself,  and  conld  tlierctbre 
acconlI)li^ll  more  i'nv  the  caupo.  Actuated  by  this  high  motive, 
he  made  a  representation  to  the  government  which  resulted  in 
the  assignment  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

In  the  campaign  which  culminated  at  Atlanta,  Hardee^  as 
corps  commander,  did  constant  and  conspicuous  service,  and  it 
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was  in  its  bard  and  perilous  progreee  that  he  earned  his  wmvM 
de  ijffterreof  "Old  Kellable."  It  was  a  peculiar  campaign.  It 
began  with  odds  of  more  than  two  to  one  on  the  Federal  side, 

and  the  reinforcements  received  by  Johnston,  dnn'nf]!;  the  cam- 
paign, wero  less  than  li:ilf  those  received  by  Sherman,  It 
extended  over  100  miles  of  territory,  no  mile  oi"  Mhieh  l)iit  was 
contested  ;  and  through  a  period  of  pevetity  days,  no  hour  of 
which,  day  or  night,  was  any  part  of  either  army  out  of  tliu  sound 
of  firing.  The  Federal  Commander,  admonished  by  the  lesson 
at  Besaca  and  snbseqnent  similar  ones  at  Kew  Hope  Church  and 
Kennesaw,  learned  to  advance  very  cautiously.  The  spade  came 
into  habitual  use,  and  either  side  could  throw  up  a  formidable 
field-work  in  half  an  hour. 

On  the  18th  July,  Gen,  Johnston  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Hood  was 
assigned  to  its  command,  with  the  temporary  rank  of  GeneraT. 

Tlie  three  Lientenant  Oenerals  of  the  army,  inclndino;  Hardee, 
at  once  united  in  a  telegram  to  the  government  (wliieh  Gen. 
Hood  sent),  urging  a  fiuspouRion  of  the  change  until  tlie  exipting 
emergency  should  have  passed,  but  the  recommendation  was  not 
adopted. 

There  is  a  current  belief  that  Hardee  was  a  second  time 
offered  the  command  of  the  army,  and  declined  it.  Such  was 
not  the  case.  He  would  now  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  accept  the 
command  if  it  had  been  offered  him.  Kone  of  the  reasons  which 
influenced  his  declining  the  command  at  Dalton  now  existed. 
He  could  but  know  that  his  name,  as  commander,  would  now 
have  inspired  more  confidence  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  than 
any  other,  except  Lee  and  Johnston,  Lee  could  not  be  epared 
from  Yirtjinia,  and  Johnston  had  just  been  removed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  but  recognize,  in  eonnnon  with  almost  every 
soldier  in  the  army,  that  Gen.  Hood*s  experience  and  ability 
were  not  equal  to  the  command  of  an  independent  army. 

Again,  the  removal  of  Johnston  and  the  promotion  of  Hood, 
assumed  that  the  latter  had  not  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
vious campaign ;  whereas  Hardee,  as  one  of  the  corps  commanders 
present  at  all  the  councils  of  war,  had  means  of  knowing  that  no 
position  occupied  by  Johnston,  fi'om  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  had  been 
given  up  without  Gen.  Hood's  approval ;  and  that,  in  several 
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instances,  as  at  Ifew  Hope  Church  andKennesaw,  he  had  persist- 
ently and  earnestly  urged  withdrawal  some  days  before  the  moTe- 
ment  was  made, 

Tlie  experience  of  Lee's  army  in  Yi'rginin,  and  .Jolmston^s  in 
Georgia,  had  demonstrated  that  troops  !)e!iind  ordinary  field- 
works  could  succegsfnlly  resist  two  or  tiirec  liuieB  their  numbers^ 
and  that  Buidi  works  could  be  thrown  np  on  occasion  in  half  an 
Lour,  foheriuan,  in  the  campaign  jubt  ended,  had  habitually 
intrenched  at  every  step,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  now  that  he 
could  be  attacked  without  encountering  intrenchments.  The 
troops  had  been  educated  for  the  past  seventy  days,  in  the  belief 
that  these  works  could  be  held  against  any  odds,  and  they  them- 
selves had  proven,  on  repeated  occasions,  that  the  belief  was  well 
founded.  It  was  unreasonable  now  to  expect  to  unteach  them  all 
they  had  been  taught,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  could  take 
the  works  when  occupied  by  odds,  which  thej  had  m  often  held 
against  the  Bame  odds.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  any  success 
resulting  iVom  a  change  to  active  oli'ensiv'e  operations,  must  be  due 
to  the  superiority  <)f  Southern  troojis  over  tlieir  opponents,  and 
wonld  be  ut  a  co«t  of  life  which  the  Confederacy  could  not  aiiord. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  would  have  induced  Hardee 
to  accept  a  command,  the  supposed  declension  of  which  has  sub- 
jected  him  to  censure.  As  it  was,  with  natural  professional 
pride,  he  felt  aggrieved  at  being  passed  over  by  an  officer  inferionr 
in  age,  rank,  experience,  and  ability  to  himself,  and  respectfdlly 
demanded  of  the  War  Department  to  be  relieved  from  further  duty 
with  that  army,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  tendering  his  resignation. 
He  was  perfectly  frank  with  Gen.  Hood,  and  explained  to  him 
his  reasons  for  rerpiesting  to  be  relieved. 

Tlie  President  refused  Hardee's  application,  and  telegraphed 
him,  apuealiug  to  liis  patriotism  and  sense  of  prrifossional  duty, 
not  to  Injure  the  cause  or  discourage  the  arnjy  by  witiidrawing 
from  it  at  so  critical  a  time.  It  was  an  appeal  which  he  could 
not  resist,  and  he  waived  his  demand  for  the  time.  His  feeling 
on  this  point  had  been  entirely  professional,  and  his  personal  and 
official  relations  with  Gkn.  Hood,  hitherto  frank  and  cordial, 
were  not  affected  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  commander 
soon  had  occasion  to  show,  in  a  marked  degree,  his  great  reliance 
upon  him. 
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The  bloody  but  fruitleBs  assaalts  on  the  enemy's  entrenched 
lines  and  the  dcBpemte  stand  made  by  Hardee's  corps  at  Jones- 
boro— where  it  had  been  placed  by  Gen.  Hood  to  protect  Macon, 
and  eomtnimications  in  rear,  under  the  miBtaken  supposition  that 
Sherman  was  retreating— belong  to  the  general  history  of  the 
campaign.  But  this  last  contest  was  peculiar,  one  of  the  mubt 
reinarkal)le  on  record,  in  respect  of  disparity  of  numbers,  and 
the  tenacity  and  success  with  which  the  iuleriour  force  held  its 
ground.  Hardee's  command  was  three  divisions— Cheatham's, 
Cleburne's,  and  Bate's.  The  Federal  force  of  three  corps  was  rein- 
forced during  the  forenoon  by  the  arrival  of  three  additional  corps, 
and  Sherman  himself  came  up  and  assumed  command,  his  whole 
army  being  present,  except  one  corps  which  had  been  left  to 
to  guard  the  depots  at  Chattahooche  bridge.  The  position  of 
Hardee's  corps  was  not  chosen,  but  was  fixed  by  the  necessity 
of  covering  certain  roads  which  passed  to  the  rear  of  Atlanta,  and 
had  no  marked  natural  advantatres.  It  was  strenjjthened  bv  the 
lield-works  wliich  the  tro(tps  threw  uj)  in  the  brief  time  alli>wed 
for  preparation.  It  was  of  al)tiolutc  necessity  to  the  safety  of  the 
remainder  of  the  ariuy  at  Atlanta,  that  this  position  should  be 
maintained  until  night. 

The  enemy  began  the  attack  about  noon.  Fortunately  it  was 
not  simultaneous  on  all  parts  of  the  line,  and  Hardee,  by  divest- 
ittg  nnufisailed  points  entirely  of  troops,  except  a  skirmish  line 
in  front,  and  moving  them  rapidly  to  points  of  attack,  was  able 
to  concentrate  force  enough  at  these  points  to  repel  all  assaults 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Then  an  angle  of  his 
line,  manned  by  Govan's  Arkansas  Brigade  and  Lewis'  Kentucky 
Brigade — troops  that  had  no  snperiours  and  few  equals  in  the 
army — was  carried  l)y  assault^  and  eight  guns  and  most  (^f  Govan's 
Brigade  were  captured.  These  brave  men  stood  to  their  line 
until  the  dense  volume  of  Federal  troops  rolled  over  their  works, 
and  Utcrally  took  physical  poseesaiou  of  the  men.  Hardee's  post  was 
near  Cranberry's  Brigade,  which  was  on  the  left  of  Govan,  and 
his  first  intimation  of  the  loss  of  the  angle  was  seeing  Granberry's 
Brigade  coming  back.  He  thought  they  were  giving  way,  and 
a  commander  might  well  despair  of  the  day  when  Granberry's 
Texans  gave  way.  He  galloped  up  to  the  brigade,  which  was 
retiring  under  fire,  and  asked  Granberry  sternly  what  this  meant. 
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Bat  Granberry  was  only  swinging  round  his  right  to  form  across 
the  base  of  the  lost  angle,  and  drawing  him  Ii'  up  to  the  full 
height  of  his  majestic  stature,  with  a  jnst  pride  in  the  fame  of 
his  Texan8,  he  replied,  "General,  my  men  never  fall  back  until 
I  order  them."  Gordon's  Tennessee  Brigade  was  then  brought 
up  rapidlv,  and  charged  in  the  angle  on  the  right  of  Granberrv, 
aud  a  lino  was  thus  estaldished  across  tlie  base  of  the  angle  which 
was  held  until  nightfall  put  au  end  to  the  coufict. 

Having  accomplished  the  ohject  of  the  stand,  Gen.  Hardee 
withdrew  that  night  to  Lovejoy  station,  four  miles  distant,  and 
took  up  a  position  which  was  maintained  against  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  next  day,  and  until  the  other  two  corps  of  the  army, 
which  had  eTacnated  Atlanta  in  the  night,  formed  a  junction 
with  him.   Sherman  then  drew  off  his  array  to  Atlanta. 

The  loss  in  Hardee's  corps  in  the  part  of  the  campaign  con- 
dncted  by  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  a  little  over  five  thousand 
hilled,  wounded,  and  mipsing.  Assuming  that  of  the  other  two 
corps  to  have  been  equally  great,  the  loss  in  the  army  foote  up 
15,000.  Hardee's  loss,  while  under  Hood's  cotmnand,  up  to  the 
fall  of  Atlanta,  was  something  over  7,000 ;  by  a  like  estimate, 
tliat  of  the  army  was  21,000.  But  there  was  this  important  dif- 
ference of  result :  Johnsou  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  a  loss  cer^ 
tainly  three  times  his  own,  while  the  loss  inflicted  by  Hood  was 
as  certainly  less  than  his  own. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Septemb^,  President  Davis  visited  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  at  Palmetto,  Georgia,  and  Hardee  renewed 
his  request  to  be  relieved.  Hie  wishes  were  complied  whh,  and 
be  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  hitherto  commanded  by  Gen. 
Beauregard.  The  latter  (^iiicer  \v:is  appointed  to  a  niililary 
Department,  including  the  field  of  operations  of  Hood's  ai  iny. 

nood's  invaBion  of  Tennessee  in  November,  1864,  left  Sher- 
man s  army  iu  North  Georgia  unopposed.  The  road  southward 
to  the  coast  was  now  open  to  the  Federal  commander,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  he  did  not  mean  to  leave  unimproved 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  him  to  penetrate  a  hitherto  unin- 
vaded  section,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  Bichmond  in  reverse. 

Hardee's  department  was  totally  without  resources  to  meet 
this  invasion.    It  had  heretofore  been  a  peace  department,  and 
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had  been  literally  stripped  of  all  material  of  war  that  could  be 
used  by  the  armies  in  the  field  in  Virginia  and  North  Georgia. 
Every  soldier  and  gnn  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  hold  tlio 
coast  line,  had  been  sent  to  Lee  or  Johnston  long  ago.  The 

troops  left  in  the  department,  mostly  heavy  artilleriste,  M'ere  dis- 
tributed in  forts  and  dct'cnces  aloni,'  150  miles  of  coast,  and  were 
at  every  point  conir<»nted  by  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
enemy.  The  weakening  (»f  any  one  point  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  au  attack  upon  it,  probably  a  sueceBeful  one,  by  an 
enemy  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  whose  nav^  resonrceo  gave 
them  great  advantages  for  concentration.  The  loss  of  one  point 
in  a  system  of  coast  defences  more  or  leas  dependent,  involved 
the  eventual  loss  of  the  whole  system. 

Hardee,  therefore^  could  place  no  troops  in  the  field  without 
fhe  sacrifice  of  the  coast  line,  which,  in  addition,  would  have 
given  the  enemy  possession  of  the  railroad  communications  with 
Eichmond,  and  enabled  them  to  cut  oft"  Lee's  supplies. 

Moreover,  the  military  prisons  of  the  Confederate  States  were 
in  Hardee's  department,  and  though  their  administration  was 
controlled  directly  from  llichmond,  their  military  defence 
devolved  upon  him.  Augusta,  and  Macon,  whose  arsenals  and 
powder  mills  furnished  the  Confederate  armies  their  daily  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition,  were  also  to  be  protected. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  military  department  now 
invaded  by  forces  whose  progress  the  splendid  army  of  Johnston 
had  been  unable  to  check,  and  against  which  Hood  had  hurled 
his  columns  in  vain. 

Hardee  represented  to  the  government  the  exact  condition  of 
affdrs,  and  the  necessity  of  sending  him  troops,  both  for  the 
defence  of  his  department  and  as  an  eventual  protection  to  Gen. 
Lee.  Wheeler's  estimate  was  that  Sherman  had  45,000  muskets, 
and  Hardee  was  willing  to  talco  the  tiehl  against  him  witli  20,000. 
Not  a  soldier  or  a  gun  was  sent  him,  and  he  was  left  to  liis  unas- 
sisted resources,  lie  at  once  set  about  securing  the  service  of 
the  militia  and  reserves  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  took 
measures  for  placing  all  important  points  in  his  department  in 
such  posture  of  defence  as  his  means  would  allow.  He  went  to 
Macon,  Georgia,  where  there  were  valuable  public  shops,  soon 
after  Sherman  began  his  march  southward,  and  organizing  a  force 
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of  Georgia  reeerves,  under  command  of  Gen.  Oobb,  and  the 
roserve  artilleiy  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  which  had  been  sent 
back  to  that  point  bj  Hood,  prepared  to  defend  the  place.  Sher^ 
man  passed  by  without  attadung  Macon,  and  Hardee  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Savannah,  which  was  now  evidently  Sherman's  deeti- 
nation.  He  received  there  n  telesTram  from  Gen.  Bra^ir,'  at  WW- 
mington,  advisincr  him  to  take  the  field  against  Sherman.  Ho 
replied  with  grita  humour,  that  his  whole  available  force  at 
Savjujiiah  then  consiBted  of  ISO  Georgia  militia,  and  he  did  not 
tliiuk  it  advisable  to  assume  the  oiiensive  against  Shoririan's  army 
with  that  force. 

Savannah  had  no  land  defences,  and  Hardee  now  selected  a 
strong  position  between  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers,  some 
three  miles  firom  the  city  at  its  nearest  point,  and  entrenched  it 
This  line,  necessarily  some  twelve  miles  long,  was  objectionable 
for  its  length,  bat  had  great  natural  advantages.  To  man  it  was 
the  next  thing. 

A  body  of  Georgia  militia,  nnder  command  of  G.  W.  Smith, 
had  come  by  way  of  the  Savaniuih  and  Florida  Railroad,  and 
readied  Savannah  in  advance  of  Sherman.  To  these  were 
added  pome  South  Cai'olina  militia  and  ret-crves,  and  a  small 
brigade  of  local  troops  from  Augusta,  made  up  of  government 
machinists,  from  the  public  shops  there,  convalescents  from  hos- 
pitals, and  detailed  men  from  various  quarters.  There  were  also 
one  or  two  regiments  and  several  companies  of  regular  troops, 
withdrawn  from  the  water  side  defences  of  Savannah,  and  a 
small  body  of  dismounted  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  back 
from  Lee*B  army  to  be  remounted,  and  was  now  brought  into 
service  by  the  necessity  of  this  occasion.  This  nondescript  force 
amounted  to  less  than  9,000  effectives.  Most  of  them  lacked 
sufficient,  organization,  armp,  aceoutrements,  transportation, 
everything  necessary  to  the  comfort  or  etiiciency  of  troops.  With 
this  force  Hardee  proposed  to  hold  a  line  of  twelve  miles  against 
Bhernian's  arinv. 

Hardee  did  not  expect  to  hold  Savannah  against  a  determined 
effort  of  Sherman  to  take  it  His  object  was  to  hold  it  long 
enough  to  force  Sherman  to  pass  by,  in  order  to  communicate 
with  the  Federal  fleet  and  obtain  the  supplies  he  was  pi^esnmed 
to  need  after  his  long  march ;  which,  by  Hardee's  calculation, 
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would  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  still  hoped  for  reinforce* 
mentB  from  Tirgioia. 

Sherman  appeared  before  Bavannali  on  the  6th  Decemher. 
His  march  througli  Georgia  had  been  Tinopposccl,  except  hy 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  wliich  hung  on  hiss  froQt  and  Hanks,  and  did 
good  Gcrvicc  by  harassing  his  march,  cutting  off  his  foraging 
parties,  and  keeping  KHpatrick'a  cavahy  close  under  the  wings 
of  the  Federal  infantry. 

The  fighting  in  front  of  Savannah  was  confined  to  skirmish- 
ing until  the  storming  of  Fort  McAllister.  The  garrison  had 
made  a  gallant  defence,  but  was  inadequate  in  numbers,  and  it 
had  been  out  of  Hardee's  power  to  reinforce  it  Meantime  a 
force  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Savannah  river,  on  pontoons, 
above  the  city,  and  efiEected  a  foothold  on  the  opposite  side, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  ITardee'a  line  of  retreat,  and  was 
being  held  in  check  by  a  portion  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  a 
dismounted  body  of  Batler'&  division  of  cavalry,  under  Gen. 
Young. 

iSiierman  now  sent  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Savannah,  and  its  garrison,  on  the  ground  that  the  city  was  no 
longer  tenable  and  the  escape  of  its  garrison  was  impracticable, 
and  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  show  no  quarter  to  the 
garrison  if  captured  by  assault.  Hardee  returned  an  unequivocal 
refusal,  but  made  preparations  to  evacuate  the  place.  His  object 
in  holding  it  thue  long  had  been  defeated  by  the  fall  of  Fort 
McAllister,  which  opened  communication  between  Sherman  and 
the  "Federal  fleet ;  and  the  thing  now  was  to  save  the  garrison 
for  other  service.  This,  with  an  army  in  his  immediate  front,  a 
wide  navigable  river  in  his  roar,  and  a  body  of  the  enemy  near 
his  line  of  retreat,  on  the  opposite  bide,  was  Buiiiciently  difficult 
and  precarious.  The  water  transportation  was  insufticiunt  to 
convey  the  troops  across  the  river  rapidly,  and  in  anticipation  of 
this  emer^ncy,  Hardee  had  constructed  a  pontoon  bridge  of  rice 
fiats,  collected  from  the  plantations  along  the  river.  This  bridge 
was  thrown  across  to  an  island  and  thence  to  tlie  South  Carolina 
side,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  bridge  was  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  Decem> 
ber,  and  Savannah  was  evacuated  that  night.  The  trorps,  field 
artillery,  stores  and  munitions  were  brought  off  without  loss  or 
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acddciif.  The  heavy  gimp,  wLicli  could  not  be  brought  off, 
were  epiked  and  otbervride  disiibl*  d.  Several  steamers,  which 
were  to  have  been  homed,  fell  into  tlie  liands  of  the  enemy, 
tliroiig'h  the  treachery  of  their  officers ;  and  the  only  steamer 
destroy cd  was  one  in  whicli  Hardee  hiiiiself  owned  a  part  inter- 
est. Kothin<r  of  valne  was  ca])tured  by  the  enemy  at  Savannah, 
except  the  cotton  owned  by  j>nvate  individuals,  which  was  dis, 
tributed,  and  some  of  it  concealed  in  various  portions  of  the  city. 
This  could  not  have  been  collected  to  be  bamed,  for  want  oi 
transportation.  It  had  required  every  dray,  cart,  and  vehicle  of 
every  description  that  could  be  impressed  in  the  city,  to  keep 
the  troops  on  tlie  line  supplied  with  rations,  forage,  and  ammn* 
nition. 

The  conduct  of  the  operations  at  Savannah  ranks  high  as  a 
military  achievement  In  less  than  ten  da,y»,  without  sufiteient 
tools  or  working  force,  a  line  of  twelve  miles  had  been  entrendied, 
with  less  than  9,000  nondescripts,  illy  organized  and  provided, 
and  many  of  whom  had  never  before  heard  a  gun  tired  in  action. 
This  line  had  been  lield  for  twelve  days  against  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  arnij,  and  when  there  was  no  longer  an  object  in 
holding  it,  and  the  situation  of  tho  garrison  had  become  so  criti> 
cal  that  the  Federal  commander  demanded  its  surrender  in  the 
belief  that  it  could  not  escape,  a  pontoon  was  improvised,  and 
the  garrison  brought  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  gun 

After  a  month  of  rest  at  Savannah,  during  which  his  army 
was  increased  by  a  large  number  of  recruits,  Sherman  resumed 
his  march  northward,  with  the  evident  object  of  taking  Rich- 
mond in  reverse.  Hardee  had  sent  the  Georgia  militia  to  assist 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hil!  in  the  defence  of  Angnsta,  and  disposed  his 
other  forces,  now  recnforced  fromYirginia  by  Connor's  South 
Carolina  Biigude  of  infantry  and  apart  of  T^utler's  Division  of 
cavalry,  t«o  si-s  best  to  impede  the  progress  of  tlie  enemy,  and 
cover  the  laud  approaches  to  Charleston.  Meantime,  Gen. 
Beauregard's  geographical  command  had  been  extended  over 
Hardee's  Department,  and  the  shattered  remnants  of  Hood's 
army,  returned  from  the  disastrous  invasion  of  Tennessee,  were 
en  route  to  North  Carolina^ 

On  the  13tli  of  January,  Hardee  had  telegraphed  the  Presi- 
dent that,  with  his  present  force,  Charleston  must  be  abandoned 
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or  suffer  investment  if  seriouslj  mored  upon,  and  offering,  if  the 
good  of  the  service  required  it,  to  attempt  to  hold  it  with  his 
present  force,  or  to  insure  holding  it  if  reenforced  hjr  10,000 
men.  No  additional  troops  conld  be  sent  liim,  and  the  alternative 
was  preftented  ol'  evacuatini:  Charleston,  with  it.s  dependencies, 
or  isolating  the  troops  that  held  it.  As  early  as  the  2Tth  Decem- 
ber, Gen.  Beauregard  had  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for 
evacuation ;  and  on  the  oOili  of  the  same  month  dkected  that  the 
rule  observed  in  the  case  of  Savannah  should  be  applied  to 
Charleston ;  that  is,  the  citj  should  be  held  only  so  long  as  com- 
patible  with  tlie  safety  of  the  garrison,  and  when  the  alternative 
offered,  the  city  should  be  abandoned  and  the  garrison  preserved 
for  field  service. 

On  the  14tli  February,  Gen.  Beauregard  arrived  at  Charles^ 
ton,  from  Columbia,  returning  the  same  day,  and  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston  ^  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
can  be  made." 

On  the  15th,  Hardee  received  a  tele*rrain  from  tlic  President 
urging  the  ]»oBtponemeiit  of  the  evacuation  as  lon^  as  poe^ible,  in 
the  hope  tliat  '  Beauregard  may  beat  the  enemy  in  tlie  iielU,  and 
thus  preserve  the  city  and  harbour  for  future  use." 

Later  in  the  day.  Gen.  Beauregard  reiterated  his  order,  and 
on  tiie  night  of  the  18th  the  guns  that  had  so  long  hurled  defi- 
ance across  Oliarleston  harbour,  were  silenced ;  the  flag  that  had 
floated  in  tnumph  alike  over  the  strength  and  ruins  of  Sumter, 
was  hauled  down,  and  Charleston,  the  city  of  grand  old  memo- 
ries, was  evacuated. 

Withdrawal  from  an  extended  line  of  eoast  defence,  con- 
fronted everywliere  by  tlie  enemy,  M'as  a  delicate  operation,  and 
was  made  more  difficult  bv  the  bad  faith  (if  some  of  the  harbour 
vessels  that  were  to  transport  the  garrisons  fi'om  the  harbour 
forts  to  the  mainland.  l*ut  the  tro<»p8  were  brought  oil'  without 
accident,  the  stores  were  removed,  the  rolling-stock  of  half  a 
dozen  railroads  which  had  been  concentrated  at  Charleston,  was 
sent  beyond  the  Santee,  and  Hardee's  troops  moved  by  rail  to 
Eiingstree. 

The  desultory  campaign  of  the  Carolinas  which  now  ensued, 

presents  but  little  of  interest,  and  may  be  briefly  despatched  in 
closing  the  military  career  of  Gen*  Hardee.   When  Gen.  John- 
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8toii  assumed  command  and  came  upon  the  scene,  he  directed 
Hardee  to  move  to  SmithfieM,  North  Carolina ;  the  ohject  being 
to  concentrate  there  Bragg's  troops  from  Wilmington,  Hardee's 
from  Charleston,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Army  of  Tennes^e,  to 
make  head  against  Sherman.  Marching  in  thie  direction,  Hardee 
arrived  in  the  vieini'fj  of  Averysboro,  on  the  I5th  Marcli. 
Branching  oft'  near  this  point  were  roads  leading  to  Kaieigh, 
Smithland  and  Goldsboro,  and  it  bccatnc  important,  with  refer- 
ence to  Gen.  .J()hnston''tt  future  operations,  to  ascertain  whether 
Bherman'8  army  or  only  a  detachment  of  it  was  following  up 
Hardee;  and  if  his  whole  army,  whether  its  destination  was 
Baleigh,  Smithland  or  Goldsboro.  This  could  only  be  done  bj  a 
stand  that  would  develop  the  force  and  objects  of  the  enemy. 
'Hardee  accordingly  selected  a  position  several  miles  in  front  of 
Averysboro,  at  a  point  where  the  courses  of  Gape  Fear  and 
Black  rivers  were  contiguous,  and  awaited  the  attack. 

Hie  force  consisted  of  two  small  divigions,  commanded  by 
Gens.  McLaws  and  Taliaferro.  The  troops  which  Hardee 
brought  out  of  Charleston  had  been  greatly  rednced  by  desertion. 
Some  of  thetn  had  been  on  garrison  duty  all  through  the  war  and 
were  now  unwilling  to  enter  the  field.  Others  were  disheartened 
by  the  reveraes  everywhere  attending  the  Confederate  arais,  and 
in  some  instances  companies  were  reduced  to  half  their  numbers 
by  desertions  in  one  night.  In  a  rapid  march,  snch  as  Hardee 
had  been  making,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  these  desertions  or  to 
arrest  the  deserters.  After  passing  the  South  Carolina  State  line, 
Got.  Hagrath  had  recalled  a  brigade  of  Soutli  Carolina  State 
troops,  refusing  to  allow  them  to  go  out  of  the  State.  Hardee^s 
effective  force,  therefore,  was  now  reduced  to  6,000  men,  includ- 
ing a  brigade  of  South  Carolina  ret?erves.  His  flank  was  pro- 
tected by  Wlieeler,  who  was  on  the  ground  with  a  portion  of  his 
cavalry.  The  enemy  brought  against  hitn  tlie  1-ith  and  20tli 
corps  of  Federal  infantry  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry.  Gen.  Sher- 
man was  on  the  Held  in  persou. 

Hardee's  troops,  with  the  exception  of  Connor's  brigade,  sent 
him  from  Lee*s  army,  had  been  drawn  from  the  coast  defences, 
and  for  the  most  part  had  served  heretofore  only  as  heavy  artil* 
lery.  They  had  been  organized  on  the  march  from  Charleston, 
and  this  was  their  first  field  service.  They  were  now  to  be  sub- 
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jected  to  a  severe  test  of  soldiership,  and  they  bore  the  test 
brarelj.  They  repelled  the  attack  of  as  good  troops  as  there 
were  in  the  Federal  armies,  made  with  the  odds  of  two 
corps  against  two  divisions,  changed  position  repeatodly  under 
fire,  and  resisted  successfully  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn 
their  position  with  tlie  coolness  and  steadiness  of  veterans.  Their 
loss  in  the  light  (known  as  the  hattle  of  Arerysbr^ro)  was  500 
killed  and  wonnded  ;  that  of  the  enemy,  if  the  statements  of 
prisoners  6nl)soquontly  captured  may  l)e  credited,  was  3,000. 

Twodaj'b  later,  IJardee  received  orders  to  move  toBentonville, 
where  Johnston  designed  concentrating  to  strike  the  colnmn  of 
Sherman  on  its  march  to  Goldsboro.  The  troops  assembled  at 
Bentonville^  on  the  19th  March,  were  McLaws'  and  Taliaferro's 
divisions  of  Hardee's  command  (6,5CN)),  Hoke*8  division,  from 
Wilmington  (4,500),  and  4,000  troops  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
— ^total  14,000.  l^e  last  were  worn  and  haggard,  from  the  hard 
service  of  the  winter ;  their  faded  gray  jaokets  were  stained  with 
the  mud  of  six  States  in  which  they  had  fought  or  marched  in 
the  past  three  months,  and  not  more  than  a  corporaPs  guard 
gathered  around  some  of  their  regimental  colors.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  day  they  showed  Ibat  their  soldierly  qualities,  at 
lea&t,  had  survived  the  hardships  aud  disaaters  of  the  Tennessee 
campaign. 

Hampton's  cavalry  had  checked  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
column  at  Bentonville ;  and  the  enemy,  with  their  usual  precau> 
tion,  had  thrown  up  field-works  in  their  front.  Heavy  skirmish* 
inghad  begun  in  the  morning  and  continued  until  Johnston's 
troops  were  all  up.  Hardee  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  **Army  of  Tennessee"  and  Taliaferro's  division,  and 
directed  to  attack  on  the  right.  Hoke's  division  was  to  follow 
up  the  attack.  McLaws  was  on  the  left  and  in  reserve.  Hardee 
moved  forward  at  o  p.m.  and  carried  two  lines  of  temporar}'  field- 
works,  captured  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  stand  of  colors, 
and  drove  tlic  enemy  one  and  a  half  miles.  Then  at  nightfall 
they  were  found  to  be  in  such  force  as  to  make  it  unadvisable  to 
press  them  further. 

At  one  point  in  the  advance  of  the  troops  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  they  had  encountered  a  ditch  and  depression  of 
ground  which  protected  them  from  the  fire  under  which  they 
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were  advancing.  In  front  was  an  open  field  swept  hj  tbe  ene> 
Diy^B  mnsketry  from  their  works  jnst  beyond.  The  battle  of 
Franklin  was  fresh  in  iheir  minds,  and  they  hesitated.  Hardee 
saw  their  hesitation,  and,  leaping  his  horse  over  the  ditch,  he  rose 
the  ascent  beyond,  and  in  fall  view  o(  his  own  troops  and  the  ene- 
my, waved  his  men  forward.  They  recognised  their  old  command- 
er,  now  seen  for  the  first  time  since  October  before,  and  raising 
a  cheer  snch  as  those  old  hills  had  never  echoed  before,  dashed 
across  the  field  and  drove  the  eneinj  pell-mell  from  their  works. 

Gei).  Johnriton  rode  up  to  Hardee  on  the  field,  wliile  the  action 
wab  slill  iu  progress,  and  said,  General,  I  congrat  ulate  you  on 
your  snccess.  You  have  onl^  done,  however,  what  you  always 
do.» 

The  Confederates  occupied  at  night  a  line  a  little  in  rear  of 
the  advanced  position  of  die  day.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  Sherman  had  35,000  troops  on  the  ground  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight.  He  now  brought  up  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
and  pressed  Johnston's  line  closely. 

In  an  affair  of  the  next  day  fell,  mortally  wounded,  a  son  of 
Gen.  Hardee,  only  sixteen  years  old.  A  vear  before,  this  brave 
boy,  full  of  generous  military  enthusiasm,  and  captivated  by  the 
renown  of  "Terry's  dangers,"  a  body  of  Texan  cavalry,  had  run 
away  from  school  at  Athene,  Georgia,  and  joined  this  regiment 
as  it  pasibcU  on  its  way  to  the  army.  His  years  were  too  tender 
for  the  rough  service  of  these  veterans,  and  his  father  took  him 
on  his  stafi^  He  won  his  spurs  at  Besaca,  where  he  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  did  a  soldier's  duty  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. Later  he  joined  Stuart's  batteiy  of  light  artillery  in 
South  Carolina,  and  served  as  a  private  up  to  the  battle  of  Ben- 
tonville.  Tliere  he  again  met  "Terry's  Rangers,'*  and  the  boy's 
first  love  revived.  The  soldiers,  proud  of  his  preference  for  them, 
urged  him  to  join  them.  Gen.  Johnston  designed  making  him 
his  aid-de-camp,  but  thought  it  well  lirst  to  allow  him  to  see 
more  iiekl-eervice.  lie  joined  the  regiment  but  two  hours  before 
the  charge  that  closed,  his  young  career.  Thus,  in  his  Hither's 
last  battle — in  the  last  charge  of  the  day — in  the  last  gallant  blow 
which  the  Army  of  Tennessee  "  stmck  for  Xudepeudence,  fell, 
in  the  beauty  and  promise  of  tender  youth,  this  noble  boy,  leaving 
no  male  descendant  to  inherit  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Hardee. 
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A  few  days  thereafter  and  the  news  of  Geo.  Lee^s  surrender 
was  the  occasion  of  the  conference  which  terminated  in  the 
eapitnlation  agreed  upon  between  Gens.  Johnston  and  Sherman, 

on  the  26th  April,  1865.  The  sad  snrvivors  of  the  brave  thou- 
sands that  had  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  1861,  now  staclced  their 
anns,  furled  their  banners,  took  leave  of  their  comrades,  and 
prepared  to  wend  their  way  to  their  various  homes.  It  was  a 
toTichini::^  proof  of  affection  for  their  first  coniniander  that  the 
Arkansas  Brigade,  which  had  commenced  and  ended  its  career 
Tinder  Hardee's  command,  and  whose  bravest  filled  graves  strewn 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  nine  States,  at  a  moment  whea 
it  might  be  supposed  that  men  who  had  not  seen  their  homes 
and  kindred  for  four  years,  would  only  consider  the  speediest 
mode  of  reaching  them,  now  volunteered,  in  a  body,  to  escort 
Gen.  Hardee  to  his  adopted  home,  in  Ahibama.  He  declined  the 
generous  proffer,  and  moved  across  the  country,  accompanied 
by  some  members  of  his  staff,  and  eimr^d  by  a  company  of 
couriers,  who  had  served  with  him  three  years,  and  who 
never  left  him  until  they  had  seen  him  under  his  roof-tree,  in 
Alabama. 

Gen.  Hfirdce's  record,  as  a  commander  in  the  Confederate 
armies,  is  perfect  in  its  round  of  usefuhiess  and  honour.  Always 
ill  the  field,  always  on  duty,  always  at  the  point  which  danger 
and  responsibility  made  the  post  of  honour,  from  Missouri 
to  North  Carolina,  from  «'Shiloh"  to  « Bentonville,"  he  was 
intrusted  with  high  duties  and  critical  enterprises,  and  found 
faithful  in  all,  and  equal  to  all.  In  the  outset,  he  began  by  pre- 
ferring active  field  service  to  rank  and  a  position  of  comparative 
ease  in  an  Administrative  Department.  He  afterward  resisted 
the  strongest  temptation  that  could  have  been  held  out  to  a 
noble  ambition,  in  declining  the  command  of  the  second  army 
in  the  Confederate  States,  when  he  thonght  the  public  weal 
would  bo  advanced  by  intrusting  it  to  otlier  hands.  JSo  page  in 
the  history  of  tlie  armies  with  which  he  was  connected  but  is 
full  of  the  proofs  of  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  commanders, 
and  in  the  unwritten  but  infallible  verdict  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army,  those  severest,  but  most  competent  of  all  judges, 
his  name  stands  in  the  front  of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  war. 
President  Davis  is  known  to  have  considered  him  the  best  corps 
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commander  in  the  serrice ;  and  Qen.  Jolinstoo  went  eyen  fur- 
ther»  in  saying  that  he  was  more  capable  of  handling  20,000  men 
in  action  than  any  other  Confederate  leader. 

Gen.  Hardee  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  quality  which 
Kapoleon  classes  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  a  commander 
— the  capacity  to  estimate,  at  fheir  just  value,  military  events 
as  they  occur,  llis  courac^e  was  of  that  ordor  which  inspires 
coTirage  in  others.  An  accompliehcd  horseman,  of  commanding 
stature,  and  strikingly  martial  mien,  liis  bearing  in  action  was 
impressive  and  iiispirin£^.  To  this  was  added,  coohiess  that  never 
failed;  preeeuce  of  mind  never  disturbed  ;  and  an  intellect  that 
rose,  like  his  heart,  in  the  tumult  and  dangers  of  battle. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Gen.  Hardee  adapted  himself 
readily  to  the  change  in  the  habit  of  life  resulting  to  him,  in 
common  with  his  brother  officers  of  the  old  army,  and  applied 
himself  to  civil  avocations,  with  the  same  energy  and  success 
that  had  marked  hb  military  career.  In  the  combined  occupa- 
tions of  planting  and  railroad  operation,  he  finds  agreeable  and 
useful  employment ;  and,  followed  by  tlie  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  cfuiTitrymen,  awarded  to  the  virtues  of  the  man  not  less 
tluin  to  the  deeds  of  tiie  sohlier,  his  lite  iiows  on  in  an  unbroken 
current  of  honourable  usefuluess. 
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CHAPTER  LXXY. 

PecnVar  adTAntag^s  of  GeiL  "  IMck  "  Taylor  in  llie  war.— His  gaHantr;  aud  critical 
servtoe  at  Port  Republic. — Transferrrd  to  West  Louisiana.— Interest  of  his  inili- 
tuy  life  directed  lo  New  Orleans*. — OporatioDS  of  l»ti3  in  tbo  Lafourche  couq- 
tiy^Hia  part  io  the  Sed  BiTer  campaign. — Tkleiit  qiumel  with  Q«d.  E.  ^itbj 
Sniitli. — The  merits  of  this  oontroversj  caa?»B8ed.--Pieaideiit  Davis  BDfltains 
Geii.  Taylor,  and  gives  him  increased  rank  and  command. — His  disposition  to 
insubordination. — Destru<4ion  of  his  property  by  the  enemy. — A  Vermont  soldier  s 
aooonnt  of  the  ezploit 

TlionAKD  Tatt.ot? — or  "Dick"  Taylor,  as  he  was  popularly 
known — had  the  accident  of  birth  and  a  peculiar  advantao^e  to 
favour  Ilia  career  in  the  late  war.  A  son  of  Zachariah  Taylor, 
the  tenth  Prebident  of  the  United  States,  and  the  po]»ular  liero 
of  the  Mexican  war,  he  bore  a  name  already  dear  and  familiar 
to  the  public.  A  brother-in-law  of  PreBident  Davis — ^who  had 
married  his  sister  after  a  romantic  elopement  from  her  father's 
house— 'he  had  an  extraordinaiy  access  to  the  fountain  of  office 
and  hononr :  was  in  close  relationship  to  a  ruler  who  was  notor- 
iously governed  by  his  personal  affections  in  dispensing  his  official 
patronage,  and  distributing  the  gifts  of  rank  and  fortune. 

Gen.  Taylor's  first  remarkable  service  ia  the  war  was  in 
Stonewall  Jaclcpon's  famons  campaign  in  the  Yalley  of  "Virginia. 
It  was  at  Port  Pepublic  tliat  the  Louisiana  Erigade,  commanded 
by  Gen.  Taylor,  (kcided  the  day  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
artillery,  responding  with  cheers  to  Jackson's  stern  command, 
"  That  battery  must  be  taken ! "  This  attack,  by  which  the  ene- 
my's artillery  was  dislodged  and  the  field  secured  for  a  general 
advance  of  the  lines  of  infantry,  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
incident  of  the  resplendent  and  fruitful  campaign  ■  and  at  Port 
Bepublic  the  line  has  been  generally  drawn  when  the  fortunes 
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of  the  Confederacy  pajssed  from  their  first  great  shadow  of  disas- 
ter and  mounted  to  a  new  illumination  of  hope.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  remarkable  series  of  victories  in  which  Richmond 
was  saved,  the  war  put  back  on  the  froutier,  and  Lee*6  gnus  bel- 
lowed for  peace  almost  at  the  portals  of  Wasliington. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  afterwards  transferred  to  another  and  distant 
field  of  operations,  and,  witii  the  rank  of  Major-Gcncral,  placed 
in  command  of  tlie  District  of  "West  Louisiana,  Here  transpired 
the  chief  interest  of  his  military  life.  It  had  a  rcmarkal:)lo  con- 
nection witli  the  city  of  N'ew  Orleans  j  and  twice  lie  indulged  the 
vision  of  relieving  or  recapturing  that  city,  which  appears,  indeed^ 
to  have  been  the  aim  of  all  his  operations  and  the  summit  of  his 
hopes.  At  one  time  the  prospect  of  such  a  prize  was  reasonable, 
and  kindled  public  expectation.  In  an  active  campaign  in  the 
Lafourche  country  in  the  summer  of  1863,  Gen.  Taylor,  by  an 
admirable  operation,  captured  Brashear  City  and  its  forts,  and 
the  position  thus  obtained,  with  that  of  Thibodeanz,  gave  him 
command  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  above  Xew  Orleans — enabled 
him  in  a  great  measnrc  to  cut  off  Gen.  Banks'  supplies,  and,  it 
was  hoped,  njight  eventually  force  that  Federal  commauder  to 
the  choice  of  k>siMg  New  Orleans  or  abandoning  his  operations 
against  Port  Iludbon.  But  the  unexpected  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
which  involved  so  many  other  operations,  and  carried  down  with 
it  so  much  of  Southern  fortune,  was  &tal  to  Qen.  Taylor's  plans, 
and  robbed  him  even  of  the  success  he  had  already  obtmned.  It 
exposed  Port  Hudson,  compelled  its  surrender,  and  left  Gten.  Tay* 
lor's  position  in  the  Lafourche  country  extremely  hazardous,  and 
not  to  be  justified  on  mUitary  grounds.  He  was  clearly  unable 
to  hold  it,  with  an  active  force  less  than  4,000  men,  not  including 
the  garrison  at  Berwick's  Bay,  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
the  enemy  released  from  the  siecre  of  Port  ITndson  ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  campaign,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  it 
liad  excited,  and  to  mortil'y  an  ambition  that  had  sought  80  great 
au  opportunity  of  auccesiss  and  glory. 

Gen.  Taylor's  second  occasion  of  notable  service  in  the  Trans^ 
Kissiesippi  was  in  the  famous  Bed  River  campaign  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  in  which,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Qen,  E.  Eirby 
Smith,  the  department  commander,  he  encountered  Banks'  army 
moving  from  Alexandria,  and  gained  two  of  the  most  important 
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victories  of  the  war.  The  events  of  this  campaign  were  tiins 
sammed  in  an  address  he  made  to  his  victorious  troops : 

"  Ueadql  ast£Rs  District  Wbst  liOUlSUKA,  MAMSmU)^  La.,  Aprii  XI,  18&4. 

**  GENKRiiL  Ubdeks,  No.  — k 

Soldiers  qf  the  Army      Western  Zomeicma : 

**At  last  have  your  patience  and  devotion  been  rewarded. 
Condemned  for  many  days  to  retreat  before  an  overwhelming 

force,  as  soon  as  your  reinforcements  reached  yoii,  you  turned 
upon  the  foe.  No  lancrnagc  but  tluit  of  simple  narrative  should 
recount  your  deeds.  On  the  8tU  of  April  jou  fought  the  battle 
ol  MiinsHeld.  Kever  in  war  whs  a  more  coin})lete  victory  won. 
Attacking  the  enemy  witli  tlie  utmost  alacrity  wlieu  the  order 
was  glveQi  the  result  was  not  for  a  moment  doabtfal. 

'*The  enemy  was  driven  from  every  positi<Mi,  his  artillery  cap* 
tured,  hk  men  routed.  In  vain  were  fresh  troops  brouglit  up. 
Yonr  magnificent  line,  like  a  remstlesB  wave,  swept  everything 
before  it  Night  alone  stopped  yonr  advance.  Twenty-one 
pieces  of  artillery,  2,500  prisoners,  many  stands'  of  colors,  250 
wagons,  attest  your  success  over  tlie  Thirteenth  and  Kineteenth 
Army  Corps.  On  the  9th  instaiit  you  took  up  the  pursuit,  and 
pressed  it  with  vigour.  For  twelve  miles,  prisoners,  scattered 
arms,  burning  wagons,  proved  liow  well  the  previous  day's  work 
had  been  done  by  the  s  tldiers  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

"The  gallant  divisions  from,  Missouri  and  Arkansa.s,  unfortu- 
nately absent  on  the  Stk  instant,  marched  forty-fi.ve  mUes  in  two 
days,  to  share  the  glories  of  Pleasant  Hill.  This  was  emphati- 
cally the  soldier's  victory.  In  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  ene- 
my's position,  held  by  fresh  troops  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  yonr 
valoar  and  devotion  triumphed  over  all.  Darkness  closed  one 
of  the  hottest  fights  of  the  a  r  The  morning  of  tlie  10th  instant 
dawned  upon  a  flying  foe,  with  onr  cavalry  in  pursuit,  capturing 
prisoners  at  every  step.  These  glorious  victories  were  most 
dearly  won.  A  list  of  the  heroic  dead  would  sadden  the  sternest 
heart.  A  visit  to  the  hospitals  would  move  the  synip>athy  of  the 
most  unfeeling.  The  uicn^ory  of  our  dead  will  live  a8  long  as 
noble  deeds  are  clieriehcd  on  earth.  The  consciouBncss  of  duty 
"well  performed  will  alleviate  tlie  sufferings  of  the  wounded. 
Soldiers  from  a  thousand  homes,  thanks  will  ascend  to  the  God 
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of  battles  for  jour  Tictories.  Tender  wives  and  fond  mothers 
will  repose  in  safety  behind  the  breastworks  of  your  valour.  Ko 
fears  will  be  felt  that  the  hated  foe  will  desecrate  iheir  homes 
by  his  presence.  This  is  jour  reward ;  bnt  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Strict  discipline,  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  cheerftil 
eudarance  of  privations,  will  alone  insareonr  independence. 

^  E.  Tatlob,  Major^General  Commanding.'* 

After  the  battle  of  I'leasant  Hill,  Gen.  Taylor  was  for  pursu- 
ing the  enemy  to  Ills  li'aiisjicrts ;  and,  contemplating  the  dostruc- 
tion  of  Banks  and  Porter,  indulged  the  prospect  of  thus  over- 
throwing the  enemy's  power,  and  perhaps  opening  the  way  to 
Kew  Orleans.  It  was  a  brilliant  vision  and  a  stirring  inspira> 
tion.  Bat  the  Oommanding>General  did  not  favour  this  view ; 
he  did  not  share  Taylor's  exaltation ;  and  very  properly  looking 
to  all  points  of  his  extensive  department,  and  surveying  the  whole 
field  of  action,  rather  than  being  intent  on  idai  and  t^e  interests 
of  a  particular  locality^  he  decided  upon  a  different  campaign, 
which  was  to  move  against  the  Federal  General  Steele,  w  ho  was 
threatening  invasion  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  from  Little  Eock. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  confeRsed  tliat  Gen.  Taylor's  idea  of  freeing 
the  De[)artnient  of  rhe  Gulf,  liy  ])ursuing  and  overthrowing 
Banks'  array,  bordered  on  the  visionary,  and  wa^  nut  the  wise 
choice  in  the  alternative  of  campaigns  presented  after  the  battle 
of  Pleasant  Hill.  However  that  battle  was  adorned  in  the  words 
of  the  general  order  we  have  quoted,  the  truth  is  it  was  scarcely 
a  Oonfederate  victory — that  tliree-fourths  of  Taylor's  army  had 
been  actually  worsted  in  the  engagement,  and  that  the  enemy 
had  ultimately  retired  rather  from  distress  of  supplies  and  timidity 
than  from  positive  disaster  to  his  arms.  Banks  was  now  intrenched 
at  Grand  Ecore,  supported  by  gunboats ;  and  the  idea  of  annihi- 
lating in  their  intrench ments  a  force  donble  that  of  the  Confed- 
erates, and  resting  on  gunboats,  connting,  too,  the  difBcuUies  of 
transportation  over  250  nilles,  was  not  aniong  the  probabilities 
to  be  entertained  by  a  prudent  commander.  Tiie  country  was 
d^titntc  of  supplies i  it  wafi  impossible  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
by  undertaking  a  sustained  operation  upon  his  communications ; 
and  a  direct  assault  upon  his  position  was  scarcely  to  be  thought 
of.  Meanwhile,  Steele  was  still  advancing  from  Arkansas;  he 
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had  crossed  the  Little  Missoiiri  with  an  excellent  army  of  15,000 
men,  having  been  joined  by  Thayer  from  Fort  Smith.  In  view 
of  all  the  circamstances,  Oen.  £.  Eirby  Smith  decided  to  more 
against  Steele,  and  to  forego  Gen.  Taylor's  plans  against  Banks; 
it  being  still  possible  that  after  Steele  was  disposed  of,  he  might 
flank  Banks,  and,  concentrating  his  forces,  ultimately  essay  his 
capture  or  overthrow. 

The  sequel  was  that  Banks  cBcnped  before  snch  a  concen- 
tration tould  be  formed.  While  Gen.  Smith  moved  with  the 
bulk  (>r  his  army  against  Steele,  Gen,  Taylor,  with  a  sinall  I'orce, 
was  intent  upon  Baukd,  and  followed  tlie  enemy  very  vigorously, 
capturing  and  destroying  three  gunboats  and  six  or  eiglit  trans^ 
ports.  He  insisted  that  with  Walker^s,  Parsons*,  and  ChurchilPs 
divisions,  he  could  oyerwhelm  Banks,  who  was  now  at  Alexan- 
dna,  assisting  Porter,  who  was  trying  to  get  his  gunboats  over 
the  falls  of  the  river.  Some  infantry  in  Arkansas  was  imme- 
diately put  in  motion  to  him,  as  it  seemed  possible  the  enemy 
might  be  compelled  to  abandon  or  destroy  his  fleet.  But,  by 
eingnlar  skill  and  energy,  he  had  built  a  tree-dam  across  the  Eod 
Kivcf,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  snccceded  in  gettino;'  all  his  boats 
off  before  anv  reinfin-cement  readied  Gen.  Tavlor,  wlio  was  com- 
pelled,  with  little  opjxn  tunity  of  action,  to  see  the  prize  he  had 
counted  on  slip  IVomi  his  p:ra.sp. 

The  U'uth  mubt  be  auied  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  a  passionate, 
high'tempered  man,  and  had  but  little  sense  of  subordination. 
He  fought  with  admirable  gallantry ;  he  had,  perhaps,  more 
accomplishments  of  general  education  than  any  commander  of 
equal  grade  in  the  Confederate  army ;  but  he  chafed  under  the 
commands  of  his  superionrs  and  the  formulas  of  rank ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  was  a  very  able,  and  a  very  imperious  man. 
So  violently  did  he  resent  Gen.  Smith's  interference  with  Ids 
plans  against  "Banks  and  tlic  divcrpion  of  the  campaign,  that  he 
wrote  to  Iviciimond,  requesting  to  be  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  district  of  West  Louisiana.  Indeed,  he  had  dissented  from 
Qeu.  Sniiih,  and  almost  defied  hinj,  in  every  incident  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  liad  beeu  the  deaigu  of  the  latter  commander  to  draw 
Banks  some  distance  beyond  Mansfield,  and  to  make  a  field 
against  him  only  when  he  could  concentrate  all  the  Confederate 
forces ;  but  Gen.  Taylor  took  the  responsibiU^  of  changing  a 
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reconnoiesance  into  a  battle,  aod  on  commencement  of  the 
action,  he  had  declared  to  Gen.  FoHgnac,  who  commanded  one 
of  his  divisions,  Little  Frenchman,  I  am  going  to  fight  Banlcs 
here,  if  he  has  a  million  of  men  1 "  A  dispatch  irom  Qen.  Smitih 
cnino  to  liim  in  the  midst  of  the  hattle,  ordering  him  to  withdraw 
near  biireveport.  ''Too  hite,  sir,"  said  Taylor,  to  the  courier 
wiio  brought  it ;  "  the  battle  is  won.  It  is  not  the  first  T  liave 
fouglit  with  a  halter  around  my  neck."  Happily,  a  victory  was 
obtained.  But  whea  on  the  heels  of  his  victories,  Gen.  Taylor 
was  for  giving  chase  to  Banka,  and  risking  the  whole  department 
for  an  improbable  saccces  against  an  enemy  intrenched  and  restr 
ing  on  gnnboats,  it  mnst  be  considered  wise  and  fortunate  that 
he  was  opposed  bj  the  prndence  of  his  snperionr,  and  stayed  at 
the  point  of  success  already  accomplished.  Bat  when  this  differ^ 
ence  between  tho  two  commanders  went  np  to  Bichmond,  and 
Gen.  Taylor,  ordered  to  Natchitoches,  awaited  there  the  pleasure 
of  the  government,  President  Pavis  did  not  take  this  view,  and 
was  prompt  to  adopt  the  cause  and  caprice  of  his  relative — to 
such  aa  extent,  indeed,  that  he  gave  him  increase  of  rank,  and 
one  of  the  most  ini])oi  tant  coraoiands  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
consequence  of  the  disagreement  between  Gens.  Taylor  and 
Smith  was  that  the  former  was  made  a  Lientenant-Gleneral, 
transferred  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  given  the  command  of 
what  was  popularly  known  as  the  Department  of  the  Southwest, 
comprising  East  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  This  com- 
mand Gen.  Taylor  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  in  a  convention 
with  Gen.  Canby,  on  the  4th  May,  1865. 

Before  the  war  Gen.  Taylor  had  possessed  a  vast  property; 
he  was  a  mnnificent  planter,  snrronnded  by  wealth  and  cnltnre. 
ITe  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  victims  of  the 
enemy's  rapacity.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  shortly 
after  the  capture  of  Jsew  Orleans,  that  the  enemy  commenced, 
to  a  large  extent,  his  career  of  atrocities  against  riglits  and  prop- 
erties which  the  arms  of  both  belligerents  had  hitherto  spared. 
They  removed  Washington's  statue  from  the  State  House  of 
Louisiana  to  New  York;  they  took  a  large  part  of  the  State 
library ;  they  liberated  the  convicts  fh>m  the  Penitentiary.  It 
was  in  this  period  of  vandalism  that  Oen.  Taylor's  plantation 
was  plundered,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  slaves  carried  off, 
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and  his  private  papera  despoiled,  even  of  tokens  of  affection  from 
liis  illnstrions  father.  The  exploit  was  gleefally  described  hj  a 
Yermont  Boldier,  and  pnblishedin  a  Northern  paper.  The  report 
is  copied  literally,  for  ohvions  interest  and  instrnction. 

"It  IS  one  of  tlie  most  splendid  plantations  that  I  ever  saw. 
There  are  on  it  TuO  acres  of  su^^ir-cane,  which  must  rot  upon  the 
ground  if  the  Governmcut  does  not  harvest  it.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  tlie  soldiers  phinder  this  jihintution.  After  the  stock 
was  diiven  off,  the  hoy6  began  by  ordering  the  slaves  to  bring 
out  everything  there  was  to  eat  and  drink.  They  brought  out 
hundreds  of  hottles  of  wines,  eggs,  preserved  figs,  and  peaches, 
tnrkeys,  chickens,  and  honey  in  any  quantity.  I  brought  away 
a  large  camp-kettle  and  frying-pans  that  belonged  to  old  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  also  many  of  bis  private  papers.  I  have  one  letter 
of  his  own  hand-writing,  and  many  firom  Secretary  Marcy,  some 
from  Gen.  Scott,  and  some  from  the  traitor  Floyd.   I  brought  to 

camp  four  bottles  of  claret  wine.    Lieut.  brought  away  half 

a  barrel  of  the  host  syrup  from  the  sugar-house,  and  a  large  can 
of  lioiiey.  Tlie  camp-kettle  and  pans  I  intend  to  send  home. 
They  are  made  of  heavy  tin,  covered  with  copper.  I  think  I  will 
send  home  the  private  papers  by  mail,  if  I  do  not  let  any  one 
have  them.  The  camp  is  loaded  down  with  plnnder — ^all  kinds 
of  clothing,  rings,  watches,  guns,  pistols,  swords,  and  some  of 
Gen.  Taylor's  old  hats  and  coats,  belt-swords — ^and,in  fact,  every 
old  relic  he  had  is  worn  about  camp." 

How  refreshing  the  innocence  and  exuberance  of  the  Yer- 
mont spoiler;  how  evident  that  such  outrages  were  not  the 
unusual  or  hidden  practices  of  Federal  soldiers ;  how  groat  the 
magnanimity  that  is  called  upon  to  forgive  and  forget  such 
atrocities  of  the  war!  Gen.  Taylor  is  now  a  comparatively  poor 
man,  struggling  for  a  livelihood  iu  couimercial  pursuits  in  New 
Orleans — the  city  Ins  ai-rns  most  Bought  t*)  save ;  and  when  we 
find  such  a  man,  nutwithbtauding  the  grievous  personal  recollec- 
tion of  the  war  he  bears,  consenting  to  the  enemy's  terms  of 
reconstruction,  and  heartily  counselling  their  acceptance,  we  see 
an  example  of  that  nuignauimity  which  has  made  the  people  of 
the  South  admirable  in  disaster,  and  proved  their  strength  equal 
to  suffer  as  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

Anceatnil  stock  of  Dabney  H.  Hamyj^Seirrion  in  Che  Meadcan  War.— Aooepto  tii« 
cause  of  the  SotJthern  Confederacy. — ^Vtaious  services  In  the  Weatera  armies. — 
His  ^a\hnt  defeuce  of  MobUe.^Th6  Army  of  Mobfle  tb«  last  m^aniied  body  of 

troops  in  the  CoDfederaoiy. 

Dabnet  Heendon  Maury  is  descended  from  the  families  of 
Fontaine  and  of  Haurj,  who  fled  from  France  to  Virginia,  on  the 

rcvocatioti  of  the  edict  of  Xantes  by  Ijouis  XIY. ;  from  the 
Minor  who  came  to  Tirginia,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  with  a 
grant  from  tlmt  king ;  and  from  the  Brooke,  who  came  to  Tir- 
ginia, with  grants  frtmi  Qnecn  Anne.  The  estate  of  T?roAke 
Bank,  on  the  luippaluDuioek,  is  still  held  hy  William  Brooke, 
under  the  originul  trrunt.  Dahnej  II.  IVfanrv  was  horn  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, May  21,  1822.  Hia  fatber  was  an  officer  of  high 
character  and  ability,  who  lost  his  life  while  serving  under  old 
Commodore  David  Porter  in  the  West  Indies,  as  flag-officer 
of  his  fleet;  and  bis  father's  brother,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
yet  lives,  known  to  fame  as  "Lieutenant  Manry.'* 

In  1846,  he  graduated  at  West  Point,  was  assigned  to  the 
Mounted  Rifles,  proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  went  into  action  for 
the  first  time  at  Vera  Cms.  He  was  severely  wonnded  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  wa?  promoted  for  his  gallant rv  there,  and  also  received  a 
pleasant  and  liononrable  testimony  in  the  present  of  a  sword 
from  tlie  citizoTis  ol'  ri-od«ji  ieksburg.  lie  was  subsequently  vari- 
ously employed  as  instructor  at  West  Point  and  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, and  gave  to  the  uiilitary  literature  of  the  country  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  a  new  system  of  tactics  for  mounted  troops.  In 
1860  he  was  promoted  to  captain  of  the  Adjntant^eneraPs 
department,  and  ordered  to  Santa  F4,  as  Adjntant^General  of 
New  Mexico. 
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He  reeigned  his  commission  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
seceflsion  of  Virginia,  and  made  his  mraj  with  his  family  and 
servants  through  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illuiold,  Indiana,  and  Een> 
tucky,  to  Bichmond,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th  July,  1861. 
He  was  at  once  appointed  Colonel  of  Cavalry  by  the  Governor 
of  Yirginia,  and  euhseqneutly  Licntenant-Colonel  in  the  Pro- 
visional Army  ot"  the  Confederare  States,  and  assigned  to  duty  as 
Adjutant-General  of  Johnston's  army  at  Manassas,  lie  Mas 
goon  al'terwaids,  at  liis  owu  req^uest,  transferred  to  the  Army  of 
iVedericksbuig. 

In  February,  1862,  ho  was  ordered  to  the  Trans^Mississippi 
Department,  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Van  Dorn  ;  and,  having 
been  complimented  in  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  he  was  promoted 
Brigadier-General.  He  went  to  Corinth  with  the  Army  of  the 
Trans-Miss:  ippi,  and  from  that  time  held  various  commands  in 
the  West.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
and  did  a  splendid  service  after  that  action  in  engaging  the 
Federal  corps  under  Ord,  at  the  Hatchie  Bridge ;  and  in  the 
8ub6e<|uent  operations  around  Vicksburg,  especially  in  tlie  dcieat 
of  Blierinau's  luid  Porterti  expedition  iuto  the  Deer  Kiver 
country,  he  obtained  additional  dislinction. 

But  the  most  memorable  and  brilliant  service  rendered  by 
Gen.  Maury  was  the  defence  of  Mobile,  in  the  last  periods  of  the 
war — an  event  which  adorned  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy,  and  gave  to  its  history  the  last  example  of  glory.  He 
had  been  transferred  to  East  Tennessee,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  exeliange  Dej)artment8  with  Gen.  Buckner,  and  to  proceed  to 
Mobile,  and  take  command  of  the  Department  of  tlie  Gulf. 
"While  exerciRing  this  connnand,  Gen.  Manry,  at  different  times, 
rcpnlsed  the  attack  of  Farragut's  fleet  against  port  Powell,  the 
column  of  Davidson,  from  Baton  lioiige,  against  Mobile,  and  the 
raid  of  Aslibctth,  from  Pensacola,  towards  the  Montgomery  and 
Great  iNortheru  Ivailroad.  Being  teuiporarily  in  comumnd  of 
the  Department  embracing  Mississippi,  Alabama,  East  Louisiana, 
and  West  Florida,  he  authorized  Forrest  to  make  the  expedition 
into  Memphis  which  caused  the  retreat  of  the  invading  column 
of  A.  J.  Smith,  which  had  already  penetrated  into  Mississippi 
as  far  as  Oxford. 

After  Mobile  had  been  several  times  threatened  with  attack, 
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an  army  under  Canby,  and  a  large  fleet,  commenced  to  move 

against  it,  in  March,  lSOr>.  Canby's  immediate  force  waa  over 
45,000  trooj)s,  besides  a  lleet  of  about  twenty  war  vessels.  Gen. 
Maurv's  forces  were  less  than  8,000  elfectives.  with  four  or  five 
ineflScient  gunboats.  The  enemy  having  got  in  position,  attacked 
the  lines  of  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakoly,  while  lie  threatened 
Mobile  itself.  The  effective  force  of  the  pontione  attacked 
numbered  about  4,000  of  all  arme ;  tbe  besiegers  numbered  more 
than  45,000,  and  the  works  were  light  field-worka.  The  supply 
of  Confederate  ammnnltioQ  was  scant,  and  had  to  be  very  spar- 
ingly used.  After  two  weeks  of  defence,  not  surpassed  in 
courage  and  skill  by  any  in  the  war,  the  position  of  Spanish 
Yori  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  garrison 
saved.  Next  day,  Blakely  was  carried  by  assault.  Gen.  Maury 
then  decided,  in  pursuance  of  his  general  instructions,  to  attempt 
no  defence  of  the  city,  bnt  to  save  his  garrison.  He  occupied 
two  days,  April  10th  and  lltli,  in  removing  his  stores  and 
destroying  i»is  armauient,  etc.,  and  during  the  night  of  the  11th, 
be  removed  the  troops  from  their  positions  in  tlie  city,  except 
the  rear-guard  of  800  Louisiana  infantry.  On  the  12th  he 
marched  out  of  Mobile,  on  the  road  to  Meridian.  The  Army  of 
Mobile  reached  Meridian  about  4,500  strong,  and  was  organ- 
hsed  into  a  division  under  Gen.  Maury,  and  prepared  to  march 
across  the  country  into  Carolina,  to  join  Geu,  Johnston.  But  this 
design  was  overruled  by  events  which  had  occurred  elsewbere. 

On  the  12th  May,  1865,  Gen.  Maury  and  the  Army  of 
Mobile  were  paroled  prisouere  of  war,  under  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  made  by  Gens.  Taylor  and  Canby.  The  Army  of 
Mobile  was  the  only  organized  body  of  troops  on  that  day  in 
the  Confederacy,  and  bore  ou  their  serried  bayonets  the  last  hope 
of  the  South. 
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CHAPTEE  LXXYH. 

Brilliant  serrioe  of  Magruder's  batteries  in  the  ICezioan  War.^Interasting  inddent 

at  Cotitreras. — lie  makes  the  tour  of  Europe. — Offers  his  sword  to  Virginia.— 
Battle  of  Bethel. — Important  aud  critical  services  on  Uio  Peninsula. — How  he 
deceived  ICoOIeQan,  and  dotted  his  "grand  army." — ^Another  desperate  situation 
in  front  of  llichmoDd. — Transferred  to  Texas. — Recapture  of  Galveston. — Afiair 
of  Sabine  Pass.— Address  to  the  people  of  Texas. — The  ewmy  compare  d  to  "  the 
ravenous  cat." — Qen.  Hagiuder  reri^s  a  surrender. — His  exile  in  Mexico. — The 
tribute  oT  a  oompanion>in*anna  to  his  aooomplishments  and  Tirtues. 

JoTTN  Bankhead  Maortidkk  wm  born  at  l*ort  lloyal,  iii  tlie 
county  of  Caiuline,  Yirgiiiia,  in  ISOb.  lie  gnuluated  at  "West 
Point  in  the  class  of  1830,  and  bis  earliest  campaign  was  against 
the  ludiaiifl  in  Florida,  where  he  served  under  Gen.  Scott  and 
his  nncle,  Gen.  James  Bankhead.  In  the  Mexican  war  his  serv- 
ices were  historical  and  brilliant,  and  he  was  remarkable  there 
for  the  splendid  performance  of  his  light  artillery — an  arm  the 
valne  of  which  he  illnstrated  in  no  lees  than  nine  battles.  The 
storniT  music  of  his  battery  was  heard  in  the  very  first  combat 
at  Palo  Alto,  and  its  vibrations  scarcely  ceased  until  thoy  shook 
the  buildings  in  the  Grand  Plaza  of  the  capital !  It  was  in  tlie 
rapid  and  effective  management  of  field-pieces,  and  tlic  combina- 
tions with  which  they  were  ap})lied  to  accoiiipHsli  iiinnediatc  and 
important  resnlt.s,  that  his  genius  shone  aud  his  brilliant  courage 
Wiifl  most  srrikiiii^ly  maiiilesfed. 

Tiie  beveresL  test  of  the  valour  aud  efficiency  of  thitj  compara- 
tively new  arm  occurred  at  Oontreras,  where  Oapt  Magmder 
was  ordered  to  entertain  the  powerful  concentration  of  the 
enemy*s  batteries  under  Gen.  Yalencia,  while  the  brigades  of 
Eiley  and  Persifer  F.  Smith  were  painfully  and  slowly  gaining 
his  rear.  His  battery  held  its  ground  desperately ;  it  was  crippled 
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by  the  heavy  and  mnrderoas  fire  of  Valencia;  hi  ;i  rses  lay 
aronnd  the  prims  in  pools  of  c^ore ;  but  he  did  !iot  witJidraw  his 
broken  and  suliering  ranks  \uilil  the  columns  of  infiuitry  liad 
euceoeded  in  flanking  the  enemy.  One  of  his  j^uns  was  coin- 
maiided  on  this  day  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson, 
afterwards  the  world-renowned  "  Stonewall." 

Singular  and  starlling  are  the  vicissitudes  of  war!  When 
Oapt  Magrnder  had  loBt  half  his  officers  and  men  in  the  terrible 
exposure  for  three  hours  at  Oontreras,  and  was  looking  about  him 
for  such  assistance  as  he  could  get  in  his  extremest  need^  he  saw, 
at  a  little  distance,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  army,  apparently  not  engaged  in  the  battle.  Biding 
up  to  him  without  a  moment's  delay,  Capt.  Magrader  proposed 
to  the  youthful  stranger  that  he  should  take  charge  of  one  oi  the 
pieces  disabled  by  the  loss  of  ifs  officer.  The  invitation  was  nn- 
hes^tatingly  accepted,  aiid  tlie  volunteer  lieutenant  served  the 
piece  with  tlie  utmost  self-possession,  and  with  tollitig  effect, 
until  the  end  of  the  fight.  When  his  name  was  asked  for,  that 
it  might  be  properly  mentioned  in  the  official  report,  he  gave  it 
as  George  B.  McGlellan  I  There,  upon  that  Mexican  battle>field, 
nnder  the  blazing  fire  of  the  enemy,  did  these  two  men  meet  for 
the  first  time,  fifteen  years  later  to  be  confronted  as  deadly 
enemies  on  th^  already  historic  intrenchments  of  Torktown, 
Virginia,  in  a  war  between  the  sundered  sections  of  the  Union ! 
Did  the  "forlorn  hope"  of  the  memorable  day  of  Oontreras,  its 
common  glory,  ever  come  to  the  memory  of  these  leaders  of 
hostile  armies  when  each  watched  the  camps  of  the  other  and 
plotted  his  destruction ;  and  what  mnst  have  been  its  lessons, 
what  its  iuspiratious,  iu  this  strange  coolroat  and  emulation  of 
arms! 

Magruder  cameoutof  the  Mexican  "War  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
by  brevet  Soon  after  its  close,  he  went  abroad,  and  spent  some 
time  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  everywhere  perfecting 
his  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war  in  the  arsenals  and  camps 
of  -the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and  everywhere  received  in 
the  most  polished  circles  of  society.  This  foreign  tour  he  repeated, 
just  before  the  political  difficulties  of  the  United  States  ripened 
into  secession,  under  a  commission  from  tlie  War  Department  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  light  artillery  practice  of  European  estab- 
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lishmentSy  and  to  translate  from  the  Frencli  the  best  manual  of 
artillery  tactics  extant  in  that  language,  for  the  use  of  the  United 

States  Jinny.  When  he  returned  to  "Washington  ho  finnd  the 
clouds  of  war  gathering,  and  on  the  instant  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  President  Lincohi  roused  the  people  of  Yirginia  into 
armed  resistance,  ho  hi,id  down  his  regulation  sabre  atid  his  col- 
.  Gael's  commission,  and  drawing  the  sword  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  hy  his  natire  county  of  Caroline,  he  came  to 
offer  his  skill  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Con* 
federaoj. 

He  was  made  a  Brigadier^eneral ;  and  it  was  his  good  for* 
tune  to  win  one  of  the  earliest  successes  of  the  war,  upon  a  soil 

of  historic  inspirations — ^liis  command  of  about  1,800  men  check- 
ing at  Bethel  a  column  which  Butler  had  sent  from  Fortress 
Monroe  to  try  the  tlireshold  of  the  Peningnlar  approach  to 
Riclnnond.  But  this  utiair  was  trilling  compared  to  the  service 
which  he  was  afterwards  called  upon  to  perform  in  covering  this 
approacli  to  the  Confederate  capital — a  eervice  wliicli  was  not 
noisily  advertised  in  the  gazette,  but  which  consisted  in  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  energy  that  during  thirteen  long 
months  of  hardship  and  exposure  occupied  the  enemy,  and  at 
last  kept  an  immense  invading  army  in  check,  and  made  the 
inconsiderable  force  of  less  than  10,000  men  impress  the  "  Toung 
Napoleon*'  of  the  North,  and  his  grand  army,  with  the  idea  of 
100,000.   It  was  a  service  which  saved  Richmond. 

When  McOlellan  commenced  the  transportation  of  his  army 
to  the  Peninsnhi,  and  Gen.  Johnston  yet  lingered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Raj)paliannock  and  the  Rapidan,  Gen.  Map^rnder 
found  himeelf,  with  the  small  force  under  his  command,  confront- 
ing an  army  which  gradually  grew  before  his  eyes  to  75,000 
men,  before  he  received  a  single  reinforcement.  Every  day 
fleets  of  transports  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  extension 
of  the  long  line  of  tents  at  Newport  News  told  of  the  gathering 
host.  At  this  time  Gen.  Magruder*s  line  extended  from  Glouces- 
ter Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  York  River,  across  the  penin- 
sula to  Mulberry  Island,  in  the  James  River,  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles,  on  which  was  strung  a  force  scarcely  exceeding 
8,000  men.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed  in  a  council  of  war  to 
retreat  towards  Richmond;  but  Gen.  Magrnder  rejected  the 
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advice  of  his  ofScers,  and  determined  on  the  desperate  enterprise 

of  entertaining  \[(  Clellnn  and  his  great  army  until  Gen.  Joiin- 
ston's  forces  could  arrive  upon  the  scene.  He  inspired  his  mea 
by  eloquent  appeals,  lie  issued  an  address  to  be  read  to  each 
comnuiud  in  bis  army,  in  which  he  declared:  "The  enemy  is 
bel'ore  ub — our  works  are  slrong — our  cause  is  good — we  fight 
for  our  homes  and  must  be  careful.  Every  hour  we  hold  out 
brings  us  reinforcements."  It  was  not  a  mere  idle  audacity,  a 
blind  desperation ;  he  was  active  every  day  in  impressing  the 
enemy  with  a  show  of  strength  and  alarming  him  with  signs  of 
battle ;  he  adroitly  extended  his  little  force  to  every  point  open 
to  observation,  eo  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  numbers  to  the 
enemy ;  he  made  almost  daUj  feints  of  attack ;  there  were  march- 
ings and  connter-marchings,  the  hurryings  to  and  fro,  the  mid- 
night calls,  the  movennents  down  one  road  and  up  another, 
McClcllan  actually  believed  that  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  was  on  his  front.  Kij^lit  after  nifdit  did  the  Federal  officers 
sleep  restlessly  in  tlieir  encauipiueut  at  .Newport  inews,  expectant 
of  the  alarm  that  Magruder  was  upon  them.  Homing  after 
morning  did  they  strain  their  eyes  along  the  road  leading  to  New 
Ifarket,  for  the  dust  of  his  approaching  columns*  Such  was  the 
alarm  and  uncertainty  of  McOlelUu  untO  Johnston's  army 
reached  the  critical  ground,  and  assured  the  safety  of  Bichmond. 
The  service  of  Ifagrnder  had  been  vital  and  heroic;  it  was 
almost  incredible,  in  the  simplest  statement  of  the  facts.  With 
a  force  of  about  10,000  he  had  checked  the  whole  of  I^tcClcllan's 
army,  and  paralysed  the  power  for  mischief  of  a  great  host,  sup- 
ported by  an  immeuiie  naval  armament,  with  two  wide  W'ater 
conrses  open  to  them,  by  which,  at  any  moment,  they  might 
have  assailed  him  on  both  sides  at  onco! 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Qen.  "iSjUr 
gruder  to  enact  the  most  desperate  parts  in  the  defence  of  Rich- 
mond.  In  the  memorable  battles  of  1862  around  that  city,  we 
again  find  him  in  circumstances  somewhat  umilar  to  those  at 
Torktown,  holding  a  thin  and  critical  line,  and  playing  upon  the 
enemy's  credulity  as  to  the  magnitude  of  his  forces.  When 
Gren.  Lee  crossed  the  Chickahomiuy  with  the  larger  part  of  his 
army  to  fight  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  the  divisions  of  Gen. 
Ifagmder  and  Kuger  were  all  that  remained  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  fitream  to  cover  Bichmond.  Of  the  situation  and  McClel- 

lan's  opportunity,  Magruder  wrtteB :  "After  the  battle  of  Friday, 
the  27th  Jane,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy,  it 

was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  withdravm  his  troops  to  the 
r\ght  bank,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  his  forces  were  massed  in 
front  of  our  lines,  and  that  he  had  destroyed  tlie  bridges  over 
tliiti  river,  thereby  separating  our  army  and  concentrating  liis 
own,  ♦  *  *  *  From  the  time  at  which  the  enemy  with- 
drew his  forces  to  this  side  of  the  Chickahomiuy  and  destroyed 
the  bridges,  to  the  luoment  of  bis  evacuation,  that  is,  from  Fri- 
day night  until  Sunday  morning,  X  considered  the  situation  of 
onr  anny  as  extremely  critical  and  perilous.  The  larger  portion 
of  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ghickahominy,  the  bridges 
had  boen  all  destroyed,  but  one  was  rebuilt,  the  Kew  Bridge, 
which  was  commanded  fully  by  the  enemy's  guns  from  Gould* 
injj's,  and  there  were  but  2."), 000  men  between  his  army  of 
l(Mi,00O,  and  Richmond.  *  *  *  TJnd  McClellan  massed  his 
whole  force  in  cohiinn,  and  advaiiced  it  against  any  point  of  onr 
line  of  l)attle,  as  was  done  at  Austerlitz,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, by  the  greatest  ca[*tain  of  any  age,  thongh  the  head  of 
his  column  would  have  suffered  greatly,  its  momentum  would 
have  insured  him  success,  and  the  occupation  of  onr  works  about 
Bichmond,  and,  consequently,  the  city  might  have  been  his 
reward." 

Happily  McOlellan  did  not  have  the  genius  or  audacity  to  use 
this  opportunity  of  attack,  and,  retreating  across  Gen.  Magruder's 
front,  he  made  for  the  James  River,  below  Bichmond.  In  this 
retreat  he  surprised  Gen.  Magruder,  who  was  only  able  to  come  up 
with  his  rear-gnard  at  Savage  Station,  and  afterwards  made  an 
ill-advised  attack  npon  his  batteries  of  Malvern  1 1  ill.  In  these 
incidents  of  McGleiiau's  retreat  (which  have  l)een  elsewhere 
related  more  fnlly),  Gen.  Magruder  fell  under  some  pii[)ular  cen- 
sure, from  which  ho  was  vindicated,  however,  by  an  ofl3.cial 
investigation  of  the  facts. 

After  these  battles  he  was  sent  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
take  command  in  Tesas,  bearing  with  him,  in  the  order  assigning 
him  to  this  distant  command,  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  bis 
services,  declaring  that  *^Maj.-Gen.  Magruder  has  deserved 
the  thanks  of  the  army  and  the  people,  and  wilt  carry  to  his 
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new  field  tlieir  confident  hopes  for  the  achievemont  of  new  suc- 
cesses." These  hopes  were  more  tlian  realized.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  fondness  for  dranuitic  und  startling  adventures  ;  his 
dashing  con  rage  took  to  desperate  enterprises;  and  the  country 
was  soon  electritied  hy  a  train  of  victories  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
where  the  war  liad  hitherto  dragged,  and  presented  but  lew 
exhibitions  ut"  interest.  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  Texas,  aceom- 
paaied  by  Judge  Oldham,  Major  Forshey,  and  others,  the  subject 
of  retaking  Galveston  Island  was  introduced.  The  difScnltiee 
of  the  undertaking  were  canvassed,  and  the  question  came  up 
whether  the  work  was  feasible.  Major  Forshey  observed: 
"  General,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  resolve  to  retake  Galveston 
any  way,  and  then  canvass  the  difficulties."  Tlie  General  replied 
that  he  thought  so  too,  and  from  that  point  began  the  under^ 
taking. 

The  recapture  of  Galveston  was  accomplislied  on  tlie  1st  Jan- 
nary,  18G3,  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  fleet  and  garrison  ;  the 
stenmer  Harriet  Lane  was  carried  by  bearding  from  two  small 
bteuniers  fenced  with  cotton and  tlie  whole  Federal  fleet  would 
have  been  compelled  to  surrender,  had  they  not  ignominiously 
escaped  under  cover  of  a  flag^f-truce.  Some  months  later  foU 
lowed  the  success  of  Sabine  Pass.  Attacked  by  five  gunboats, 
the  fort^  mounting  but  three  guns  of  small  calibre,  and  manned 
by  200  men,  steadily  resisted  their  fire,  and  at  last  forced  the 
surrender  of  the  two  gunboats  Clifton  and  Sachem,  badly  crip- 
pling another,  which,  with  the  others,  escaped  over  the  bar.  The 
result  of  this  gallant  achievement  was  the  capture  of  two  fine 
gunboats,  fifteen  heavy  guns,  over  200  prisoners,  among  them  the 
Couimodore  of  the  fleet,  and  over  iii'iy  of  tlie  enemy  killed  and 
wounded,  while  not  a  man  was  lost  ou  the  Confederate  side  or  a 
gun  injured. 

About  tlie  close  of  the  year  1S63,  Gen.  Magnider  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  enemy  contemplated  a  formidable  invasion 
of  Texas  by  the  coast,  Gen.  Banks  having  taken  possession  of  the 
Lower  Bio  Grande  and  occupied  Aransas  and  Corpus  Christi 
Passes.  In  view  of  these  movements,  an  address  was  issued  to 
the  planters  who  resided  in  counties  witliin  fifty  miles  of  the 
coast,  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Galveston,  to  remove  their  negroes 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  La  making  this  appeal  to  the 
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people  of  Texas,  Gen.  Magruder  vrarned  them  agaimt  the  faith- 
less promises  of  the  enemy.  "The  ntter  disregard  of  all  social 
rights,"  he  said,  "as  well  n'  thr-^  distinct  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  so  rnthlessly  carried  ont  by  his  minions,  leave  no 
room  for  hope,  even  to  the  mo&t  credulous,  to  save  their  property, 
and  especially  their  negroes,  even  Ly  the  base  subtnission  of  men 
who  should  prefer  death  to  didliouour.  Should  hopes  be  held  out 
to  the  people  of  Texas  that  they  will  be  exceptions  to  the  rnle  so 
vigoaronsly  enforced  in  her  sister  States  in  localities  where  the 
enemy  are  in  possession  of  temporary  power,  and  should  even 
the  property  of  some,  deceived  into  an  oath  of  allegiance  by  the 
treacherous  promises  of  our  enemy,  be  for  a  time  respected,  such 
hopes  will  prove  deceitful— ench  respect  a  snare.  The  playing 
of  the  ravenous  cat  with  the  harmless  mouse  is  not  more  deceit- 
ful or  fatal." 

It  is  well  known  that  Gen,  Banks  subsequently  changed  his 
intentions,  if  he  had  contemplated  an  invasion  of  Texas  from  the 
sea,  and  undertook  the  fanious  Eed  River  campaign,  in  which 
Gen.  Magruder  was  called  upon  to  cooperate  with  the  other  Ci»n- 
federate  forces  in  the  TranS'Miesissippi.  This  was  the  last  event 
of  importance  west  of  the  Mississippi.  When,  by  the  progress 
of  dominant  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  necessity 
of  surrender  came  here,  Gen.  Magruder  attempted  to  animate 
the  Texas  troops  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  the  war,  or  punishing 
the  enemy  to  the  last  opportunity.  At  Houston  he  addressed  the 
citizens,  sought  to- inspire  them  with  something  of  his  own  hope 
and  ardour,  and  concluded  by  protesting  that  "  he  had  rather  be 
a  Comanche  Tndijm  than  bow  the  knee  to  the  Yankees."  But 
these  appeals  were  vain  ;  and  Gen.  Magruder  accepted  for  him- 
Belf  the  experiment  of  exile,  removing  to  ^Nfexieo,  where  he  was 
connected  with  the  government  of  Maximilian  in  eotne  scheme 
of  colouization.  This  enterprise  having  failed,  he  ]m  since 
returned  to  his  country,  where  enough  of  sympathy  for  ^  the  lost 
cause vet  remains  to  make  welcome  for  all  its  illustrious  and 
unhappy  champions. 

A  companion-in-arms  of  the  General,  writing  of  him  in  the 
active  period  of  the  war,  when  his  star  was  ascending  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  South,  thus  describes  the  man :  "  Of  Gen.  Magru* 
der,  in  the  freedom  of  private  life,  it  may  be  said,  without  vio- 
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lating  the  proprietiee  of  social  reserre,  that  never  \^as  tliere  a 
more  agreeable  man.  In  conversation  be  is  especially  happy, 

enriching  whatever  topic  may  be  under  discnssion  with  illiistra- 
tions  dmwn  from  the  stores  of  a  large  and  various  reading,  or 
enlivening  it  with  anecdotes  of  liis  actnal  experiences  of  life  and 
manners.  The  elegance  of  his  demeanour,  and  a  certain  je  7ie 
mis  quoi  of  repose,  derived  from  much  observation  of  men  and 
cities,  courtti  and  drawing-rooms,  combined  with  the  betrayal,  now 
and  then,  in  his  personal  adornments,  of  a  cnltivated  taste  in 
objects  of  luxury,  brought  upon  him,  among  his  intimate  friends 
in  society,  the  title  of  "  Prince  John  — a  title  which  was  used  in 
pleasantry  by  his  brother  officers  in  the  old  army.  But  never 
was  a  man  more  free  from  mere  vulgar  osteutation,  either  out- 
wardly or  in  social  intercourse.  On  the  contrary',  his  style  in 
talk  and  in  correspondence  is  that  of  severe  simplicity.  Few 
men,  however,  can  engage  him  in  an  enconnter  of  wits  without 
loss  of  reputation.  J3east  Butler  tried  it  while  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, in  an  excljange  of  letters,  and  came  off  No.  2.  *  *  * 
"Wherever  he  may  go,  he  will  he  to  liis  friends  the  same  merry, 
dasliing,  charming  fellow  that  iiu  iaas  been  in  former  days*  in  the 
drives  and^e^  of  Kewport,  in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  in  the  mili- 
tary outpost,  in  the  midnight  bivouac,  in  the  dub,  and  in  the 
camp ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  he  will  prove  to  the  enemies 
of  the  country  the  same  self-composed,  self-reliant,  indomitable, 
dangerous  combatant  that  he  was  to  ISger-Tail  and  Osceola, 
Talencia  and  *  the  Young  Napoleon.' " 
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Beflectums  on  Hbo  dose  of  the  war.— The  true  glor}-  of  lilstoij.— '"The  posaeesioti 

forever." — ^The  duties  and  hope?  of  the  South. — Two  'listii^ot  p^unrl!?  of  faith  in 
tile  future. — Tli©  people  of  the  South  to  mako  their  own  history  and  jf  auUieon. — 
Their  dead  heroes. 

On  tlie  completion  of  our  work  there  arise  eome  great  and 

ennoblinc:  reflect lonp.  It  should  be  tlie  pnrle  of  t!ie  people  of 
the  Soiitli.  and  tlie  ambition  of  its  youth,  to  ii{)hold  as  a  peculiar 
ornament  the  glorious  tiamee  of  the  war,  and  to  cultivate  with 
tenderness  and  reverence  whatever  remains  of  the  institutions 
and  ideas  ot"  cliivalry  in  their  country,  »o  well  dibtinguiohed  in 
the  world  as  it  already  i&  for  its  types  of  courage  and  pecaliar 
schools  of  honour.  In  the  second  year  of  the  past  war,  the  Lon^ 
don  Times  declared  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
Soathem  Goufederacj)  it  had  "  begun  Its  career  with  a  reputation 
for  genius  and  valour  which  the  most  famous  nations  might 
envy."  It  is  for  ns  to  remember  tliat  the  title  thus  conferred  is 
not  changed  or  diminished  by  the  mere  political  issues  of  the 
war.  Tlie  true  gl^ry  of  hitstorr  is  indifferent  to  events ;  it  is  the 
record  of  honour,  as  often  read  in  the  grand  sfnries  of  misfiutune 
as  in  the  illuminated  text  of  victory.  It  is  thus  that  although, 
the  cause  of  the  South,  iu  certain  respects,  and  f  »r  a  certain  time, 
may  be  lost,  we  are  yet  gainers  in  history  and  inherit,oi-«>  of  its 
glory.  This  reputation  is  not  a  shadow ;  it  is  the  treasure  which 
the  Greeks  called  "the  possession  forever,"  a  substantial  and 
enduring  crown,  that  for  which  nations  have  fought  as  above  all 
other  objects  of  contest.  The  low  and  grovelling  mind  may 
apprehend  but  little  in  a  name  in  history,  and  weigh  it  lightly  in 
the  coarse  scales  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy ;  but  it  is  the  first 
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prize  for  which  generous  nations  have  conlended  in  all  agea  of 
the  world,  the  ornament  ol"  the  Imiidjlcst  individual  wlut  .shares 
the  coiiinion  title  of  a  great  peoiile.  Ltjukiiig  at  the  ]>a.st  war, 
not  in  tile  uanovv  cirele  of  political  partisans,  not  from  the  staud- 
points  of  the  passing  day,  but  from  the  great  eminences  of  Hie- 
torj,  it  might  be  difficult  to  exchange  as  equal  prizes  the  martial 
glory  of  the  South  for  the  material  triumph  and  shallow  success 
of  the  North. 

We  are  not  disconsolate.  We  have  won  a  priceless  fame  in 
the  past  war ;  wo  have  obtained  a  new  school  of  experience ;  we 
have  entitled  ourselves  the  countrymen  of  Lee  and  Jackson ;  we 

liavo  reproduced  the  best  part  of  Ancient  Chivalry  5  constructed 
a  romance  of  cavaliers  that  will  ever  have  a  distinct  place  in  the 
admiration  of  Cln'istian  nations;  given  to  the  world  names  winch 
it  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Talk  about  detiling  tliese  names  by 
the  shallow  daub  of  the  epithet  of  rebels;  talk  about  making 
treason  odious"  by  confiscations,  and  prisoners,  and  gibbets^ 
why  these  are  but  helps  to  sympathy,  the  crowns  of  martyrdom, 
the  assurances  of  a  yet  more  loving  and  reverential  memory  of 
our  living  and  dead !  The  enemy  eannat  dishonour  our  history. 
What  is  the  diction  of  laws  worth  when  our  feelings,  and  jndg^ 
ments,  and  consciences  proclaim  those  heroes  whora  they  call 
"traitors."  Yee,  they  will  "make  treason  odious"  only  when 
they  can  give  law  to  affection  and  measure  the  drops  of  blood 
in  our  hearts. 

There  is  a  coarse  notion  lluit  there  should  Bucceed  upon  the 
war  a  utilitarian  age  iu  the  South  ;  (hat  tlie  people  should  build 
mills  and  lactories,  sum  up  their  philosophy  in  that  great  Yaukee 
word,  "material  prosperity,"  and  let  ideas  alone.  Gov.  Orr 
says  he  is  "  tired  of  South  Carolina  as  she  was,"  and  wants  to 
copy  after  Massachusetts  and  her  mills,  and  get  into  the  South 
some  of  the  pelf  of  New  England  civilization.  Now  this  advice 
may  have  a  certain  and  limited  value :  we  must  repair  the  homes 
ruined  by  the  war,  reclaim  the  waste  fields,  and  build  anew  the 
temples  of  industry.  But  this  is  not  all,  or  the  noblest  part  of 
our  task.  Let  it  be  also  our  care  to  defend  ourselves  against  what 
would  be  the  worst  conseqncnee  r»f  our  defeat- — the  loss  ot"  our 
distinctive  character  as  a  pef»plc,  and  the  diminution  of  our  name 
in  history.   Lot  us  maintain,  as  far  as  poe^ible,  our  peculiar 
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habit  of  civilization,  pnttect  our  iiiatitutes  of  liouour,  reassert  the 
virtues  of  cJiivalry,  and  not  forgot  the  exercise  of  arms.  We 
may  yet  be  in  traiuiiig  for  a  brilliani  future.  The  cause,  for 
which  we  straggled  four  yeare,  may  be  lost  for  the  present,  aod 
yet  the  curtain  may  have  been  drawn  down  only  upon  one  act 
of  the  drama,  and  great  events  may  yet  be  in  reswve.  The 
battle-scene  may  again  mount  the  stage;  a  great  contest  does 
not  easily  end  in  a  span  of  years ;  and  the  war  that  is  not  snc- 
ceedcd  by  a  solid  peace  only  lays  the  foundation  of  another  con- 
flict The  character  of  that  strugprlc,  the  parties  to  it — ^whether 
the  war  of  nefprhbonrhoods  will  follow  the  war  of  sections — -those 
arc  uneasy  8pcculation5.  Tiic  one  fact  alono  is  certain,  that  there 
is  no  deep  sense  of  pacification  in  the  couotrj,  no  consciousness 
of  real  peace,  and  the  meaning  of  this,  the  logical,  exclasiv^ 
simple  lueaning  is,  another  contiict. 

Id  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  that  after  a  convulsion 
so  vast  and  profound  as  the  past  war,  it  is  historically  possible 
for  a  people  to  return  quietly  to  the  old  habit  and  law  of  its 
existence.  The  lesson  of  human  experience  is  to  the  contrary ; 
the  analogy  of  Kature  is  to  the  contrary.  Such  convulsions  are 
the  signals  of  great  changes  in  history ;  they  necessarily  date 
eras.  We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  compass  the  commo- 
tion of  the  late  war  into  the  mere  decision  of  certain  special 
questions  ;  that  its  consequences  are  not  yet  spent ;  and  that  the 
prospect  of  coming  quietly  back  to  a  common  idea  and  the  old 
routine,  is  the  Bhort-siglited  vision  of  the  mere  politician,  and 
not  the  anticipation  of  a  sound  philosopliy. 

In  the  next  place,  we  hold  the  broad  faith  that  if  there  was 
really  any  truth  or  virtue  in  the  cause  of  the  South,  it  is  bound 
to  reassOTt  itself,  and  to  make  some  second  appearance  in  his- 
tory. If  that  cause  was  an  erronr  or  crime,  we  can  believe  in 
its  extinction.  But  whatever  is  true  and  just,  constantly  renews 
itself;  and  the  law  of  resurrection  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  of 
temporary  dissolution.  We  recollect  Mr.  Bryant,  of  the  Kew 
York  JEvendng  Post,  wrote  those  noble  lines  of  poetry : 

«  Xnitb,  onigbed  lo  earth,  will  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  jean  of  God  are  hen; 
But  errour,  wounded,  wiithee  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  ber  wonhippen." 
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It  is  a  thriUiog  pictum ;  a  sweet,  eolemn  eloquence ;  a  beau- 
tiful fsiitb. 

These  are  general  conpiderations.  Wq  do  not  enter  the  field 
of  narrow  <j^ueBtion8 ;  we  do  not  attempt  details ;  we  do  nothing 
more  than  maintaiD  that  the  late  war  is  vieibly,  necessarilj, 
nncoDcladedf  and  await  the  coming  time,  assured  that  what  Mr, 
Headley  calls  the  great  clock  of  destiny "  will  strike  again. 
We  speak,  as  in  the  mystery  of  the  fntnre.  The  notes  of  the 
trumpet  may  be  heard  beneath  our  windows  sooner  than  we 
expect,  and  the  silTer^nnding  instruments  of  Death's  cou- 
riers "  call  us  to  the  field  again.  In  the  present  situation  it  may 
be  well  for  m  to  piiiy  but  little,  and  to  maintain  with  retrard  to 
all  parlies  in  the  North  the  !N'apoleonic  attitude  of  attentive 
neutraiitj.    We  sliall  not  discuss  tliat  question. 

"We  have  desired  to  write  on  hehalt"  of  tlie  past,  rather  than 
of  any  new  theme  of  giory.  Let  the  people  of  the  South  secure 
its  honour ;  let  them  assemble  its  great  names,  make  their  own 
history  and  Pantheon,  and  celebrate  the  deeds  of  their  Chivalry. 
There  are  Northern  politicians  who  regard  the  South  as  nothing 
more  than  a  camp  of  paroled  prisoners,  who  would  give  tickets^ 
of-leave  to  our  heroes,  and  put  all  our  history  in  phrases  and 
stereotypes  of  their  own  choosing.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
remember,  the  felons  and  traitors  of  the  Soutii  are  a  great  and 
conspicuous  people,  who  were  Bimplj  nnfortnnate  in  an  arbitra- 
tion of  arms.  "We  wont  down  in  tlic  6truij;;^le,  yet  covered  with 
glory ;  we  lost  on  the  cast  of  events,  yet  wianing  the  recompense 
of  hononr. 

And  what  of  that  assemblage  of  loved  and  honoured  spirits 
which  Northern  newspapers  term  so  flippantly  **  therebeldeadf  *' 
They  are  the  men  who  in  battle  forgot  that  tiiey  had  ever  heard 
the  name  of  death,  and  yet  died.  They  are  above  the  clamours 
and  accusations  of  one  short  generation  of  men :  they  are  safe 
in  Heaven  and  in  History.  Neither  the  shafts  of  malice,  nor  the 
weapons  of  unconquerable  death  shall  ever  reach  them  more ; 
"dieir  names  are  forever  safe  from  the  touch  of  corruption ;  and 
their  shining  tents  are  pitched  on  the  Campus  Martins  of  eternal 
fame. 


